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OIL AND GAS LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SpeciaL ComMItree To INVESTIGATE 
PouiticaL Activities, Lopsyrne, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 219, agreed to February 22, 1956, in the caucus room of the Senate 
Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators McClellan, Anderson, Gore, Kennedy, Bridges, 
Thye, Purtell, and Goldwater. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Abraham K. Weber, assistant counsel ; 
Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator; and Vivien McConnell, chief 
clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to make a brief statement before the committee 
proceeds with the public hearing scheduled for today. 


This is the initial public hearing to be held by this special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, which was established under Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 219, agreed to February 22, 1956. Said resolution 
authorized and directed this special committee 

First: 


To investigate the subject of attempts to influence improperly or illegally the 
Senate or any Member thereof or any candidate therefor, or any officer or 
employee of the executive branch of the Government, through campaign con- 
tributions, political activities, lobbying, or any and all other activities or practices. 


Second. To make a report to the Senate presenting: 


Specific recommendations (1) to improve and modernize the Federal election 
laws; (2) to improve and strengthen the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the 
Hatch Act, the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, and related laws; and (3) 
to insure appropriate administrative action in connection with all persons, 


organizations, associations, or corporations believed to be guilty of wrongdoing 
punishable by law. 


At this point, the reporter is directed to set forth the full text of 
Senate Resolution No. 219 in the record and also to insert in the record 
following said resolution the rules adopted by this committee to gov- 
ern its proceedings. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 219 


(Agreed to February 22, 1956) 


Resolved, That there is hereby established a special committee which is 
authorized and directed to investigate the subject of attempts to influence im- 
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properly or illegally the Senate or any Member thereof or any candidate therefor, 
or any officer or employee of the executive branch of the Government, through 
campaign contributions, political activities, lobbying, or any and all other activi- 
ties or practices. 

Sec. 2. (a) The special committee shall consist of 8 members to be appointed 
by the Vice President, 4 each from the majority and minority Members of the 
Senate, and shall, at its first meeting, to be called by the Vice President, select 
a chairman and vice chairman. 

(b) Any vacancy shall be filled in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ments. 

Sec. 3. (a) The special committee shall report to the Senate by January 31, 
1957, and shall include in its report specific recommendations (1) to improve and 
modernize the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the Hatch Act, the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act, and related laws; and (3) to insure appropriate administra- 
tive action in connection with all persons, organizations, associations, or cor- 
porations believed to be guilty of wrongdoing punishable by law. 

(b) Upon the filing of its report the special committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purposes of this resolution the special committee is author- 
ized to (1) make such expenditures from the contingent fund of the Senate; 
(2) hold such hearings; (3) sit and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods of the Senate; (4) require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents; (5) administer such oaths; (6) take 
such testimony either orally or by deposition; (7) employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants and consultants; and (8) with the 
prior consent of the executive department or agency concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, employ on a reimbursable basis such execu- 
tive branch personnel as it deems advisable. 

(b) For the purpose of taking testimony the special committee may provide 
that fewer than 5 but not less than 2 members shall constitute a quorum, pro- 
viding that both the majority and minority are represented. 

Sec. 5. The expenditures authorized by this resolution shall not exceed $350,000 
and shall be paid upon vouchers signed by the chairman of the special 
committee. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS, LOBBYING, AND RELATED ACTIVITIES OR PRACTICES 


(Unanimously adopted by the special committee March 10, 1956.) 

1. No major investigation shall be initiated without approval of a majority 
of the committee. However, preliminary inquiries may be initiated by the com- 
mittee staff with the approval of the chairman of the committee. 

2. Subpenas for attendance of witnesses and the production of memorandums, 
documents, and records shall be issued by the committee chairman with prior 
notice to the vice chairman. In the event of disagreement between the chairman 
and vice chairman respecting the issuance of any subpena, the issue shall be 
presented promptly to the full committee for its determination. 

3. The chairman shall have the authority to call meetings of the committee. 
This authority may be delegated by the chairman to the vice chairman, or to any 
other member of the committee when necessary. The chairman shall not schedule 
any hearings, or series of hearings, outside the District of Columbia without 
giving at least 48 hours’ notice thereof to the members of the committee. Public 
hearings shall be ordered by a majority vote of the committee. 

4. Should a majority of the membership of the committee request the chairman 
in writing to call a meeting of the committee, then, in the event the chairman 
should fail, neglect, or refuse to call such meeting within 5 days thereafter, such 
majority of the committee may call a meeting by filing a written notice thereof 
with the vice chairman of the committee, who shall promptly call a meeting of the 
committee notifying each member of the committee in writing. 

5. All witnesses at public or executive hearings who testify to matters of fact 
shall be sworn. 

6. Counsel retained by any witness and accompanying such witness shall be 
permitted to be present during the testimony of such witness at any public or 
executive hearing, and to advise such witness while he is testifying, of his legal 
rights; but this shall not be construed to excuse a witness from testifying in 
the event his counsel is ejected for contumacy or disorderly conduct; nor shall 
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this rule be construed as authorizing counsel to coach the witness, answer for 
the witness, or put words in the witness’ mouth. The failure of any witness to 
secure counsel shall not excuse such witness from attendance in response to 
subpena, 

7. Any witness desiring to read a prepared or written statement in executive 
or public hearings shall file a copy of such statement with the counsel or chair- 
man of the committee 24 hours in advance of the hearings at which the statement 
is to be presented. The committee shall determine whether such statement may 
be read or placed in the record of the hearing. 

8. A witness may request, on grounds of distraction, harassment, or physical 
discomfort, that during his testimony, television, motion picture, and other 
cameras and lights shall not be directed at him, such request to be ruled on by 
the committee members present at the hearing. 

9. An accurate stenographic record shall be kept of the testimony of all wit- 
nesses in executive and public hearings. The record of his own testimony 
whether in public or executive session shall be available for inspection by witness 
or his counsel under committee supervision; a copy of any testimony given in 
public session or that part of the testimony given by the witness in executive 
session and subsequently quoted or made part of the record in a public session 
shall be made available to any witness at his expense if he so requests. 

10. Interrogation of witnesses at committee hearings shall be conducted on 
behalf of the committee by members and authorized committee staff personnel 
only. 

11. Any person who is the subject of an investigation in public hearings may 
submit to the chairman of the committee questions in writing for the cross- 
examination of other witnesses called by the committee. With the consent of 
a majority of the members of the committee present and voting, these questions 
shall be put to the witness by the chairman, by a member of the committee, or 
by counsel of the committee. 

12. Any person whose name is mentioned or who is specifically identified, and 
who believes that testimony or other evidence presented at a public hearing, 
or comment made by a committee member, or counsel, tends to defame him or 
otherwise adversely affect his reputation, may (@) request to appear personally 
before the committee to testify in his own behalf, or, in the alternative, (>) 
file a sworn statement of facts relevant to the testimony or other evidence or 
comment complained of. Such request and such statement shall be submitted to 
the committee for its consideration and action. 

13. All testimony and actions taken in executive session shall be kept secret 
and will not be released for public information without the approval of a 
majority of the committee. 

14. No committee report or document shall be reeleased to the public in whole 
or in part without prior submission to and approval by a majority vote of the 
committee. 

In case the committee is unable to reach a majority decision, separate views 
or reports may be presented and printed if approved for release and publication 
by the chairman or vice chairman of the committee. 

15. Professional and clerical staff members shall be employed by a majority 
vote of the committee, without regard to political affiliations and solely on the 
basis of fitness to perform the duties of the office. Thereafter, the chairman 
shall certify staff appointments to the financial clerk of the Senate in writing. 

The services of any professional or clerical staff member so employed may 
be terminated at any time by a majority vote of the committee. 

Professional staff members shall not engage in any work other than com- 
mittee business, and no other duties may be assigned to them. 

16. All vouchers for the expenditures of money as provided in this resolution 
shall be submitted to the vice chairman before approval by the chairman. 

17. A quorum for the transaction of business, except as provided in subsection 
B of section 4 of Senate Resolution 219, shall consist of five members. 

18. These rules may be modified, amended, or repealed by a majority vote of the 
committee, providing 3 days’ written notice of such proposed change has been 
given to each member. 

19. When a record vote is taken in committee, on any resolution, motion, or 
other question, a majority of the members being present, a member who is unable 
to attend the meeting may submit his vote by proxy, in writing. 

Such proxy shall be addressed to the chairman or vice chairman and filed with 
the chief clerk. It shall be valid at the meeting or continuation of such meeting 
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for which it is filed when it identifies the specific resolution, motion, or other 
question on which the member wishes his vote to be recorded. If the member 
wishes to grant a general proxy to any member to vote for him on any and all 
questions and issues that may properly come before the committee at such meet- 
ing, he shall specifically so provide. Such proxy shall then be counted officially 
in the final tabulation of that vote. 

The chief clerk shall insert all such proxies in the minutes of the meeting to 
which they are related as a permanent record. 

20. That any two members of the special committee shall constitute a quorum 
for the purpose of administering oaths and taking testimony in any given case 
or subject matter of inquiry before the special committee, providing that both 
the majority and the minority are represented. 


The Cuatrman. The Chair further states that this particular hear- 
ing today has been arranged primarily to accommodate the witness 
who will testify. In the course of regular procedure the testimony 
of Mr. Maston Nixon, chairman of the General Gas Committee, prob- 
ably would not have been required by the committee at its initial 
public hearing, but Mr. Matson Nixon informed the committee that 
several months ago, even before this committee was created, he had 
arranged a 6-week or 3-month trip abroad, that his reservations were 
all confirmed, and that he was scheduled to depart next week. 

Therefore, in order to have the benefit of Mr. Nixon’s testimony, 
and particularly the records and documents of the organization of 
which he is chairman, which documents are in his custody and avail- 
able to the committee today , this hearing is being held so that his initial 
testimony can be taken prior to his departure. 

The witness understands that after the committee has examined 
the records and documents submitted today that the committee will 
most likely wish to interrogate him further upon his return from 
overseas. 

At a previous meeting of the committee in executive session, it was 
determined that the first order of business would be an investigation 
into lobbying and related activities that occurred in connection with 
the highly controversial gas bill that was passed during this session 
by both Houses of Congress, and vetoed by the President. It is 
expected that the witness’s testimony today will be directed primarily 
to that subject matter. 

The Chair wishes to further announce in the very beginning of 
the work of this committee that the committee is not interested in 
a discussion of the merits of the bill or reasons for objections to it. 
It is interested primarily in ascertaining the character and extent 
of lobbying and related activties that were indulged in and pursued 
by any and all interested persons, groups, associations, or organiza- 
tions that may have either actively supported or opposed the measure. 

Particularly, the committee wants to know and to identify the 
groups and interests that were active in trying to influence sentiment 
and votes either for or against the legislation; how such interests, 
groups, and organizations were financed ; how they secured the money ; 
how the money was used ; and for what and to whom it was expended. 

The committee wants facts. We do not intend to serve or operate 
as a propaganda forum for either side. That will hold true in the 
course of all of the committee’s labors, deliberations, and actions, 
irrespective of the particular subject matter of any inquiry, investi- 
gation, or hearing. 

I think it should also be stated at the outset that the order in which 
hearings are held, or in which witnesses may be called, will likely 
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carry no special significance. The fact that the committee takes testi- 
mony relating to a person or organization does not necessarily create 
any presumption of guilt or impropriety against such person or 
or ganization. 

Witnesses examined, and the organizations or groups they repre- 
sent, may well be wholly innocent of any wrongdoing. We are not 
here primarily to determine either guilt or innocence, nor to expose 
activities of individuals, groups, or organizations merely for the sake 
of exposure. 

Such exposure, however, may occur at times in the course of our 
proceedings. I cannot now foretell whether it will, but it is the pur- 
pose of the committee to get the facts and to get information that will 
enable it to perform its function, to meet its responsibility, and to 
discharge the duties incumbent upon it. 

The committee will undertake to weigh and evaluate all testimony 
it receives in accordance with fundamental concepts, and as such 
testimony may be related to the sphere of an adequate legislative 
program, 

The Chair now wishes to recognize the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Honorable Styles Bridges, vice chairman of the com- 
inittee, for any comments he cares to make, and thereafter each mem- 
ber of the committee will be given an opportunity to make any state- 
ment he desires. 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, the only comment I would make 
at this time is that the statement which you have just delivered to the 
committee and the group attending this hearing generally is in accord 
with my views and my ideas as to the conception and the objectives 
of this committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANDERSON. I have no comment. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman, other than to 
concur in what my colleague, Senator Bridges, stated. 

The CHamman. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator KenNEDy. I have no statement. 

The CHatrrMAn, Senator Purtell. 

Senator PurTetu. I subscribe to what has been said by my colleagues 
here as to the objectives and the method we intend to pursue in re sach- 
ing those objectives. 

The Cuairman. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have nothing to add, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be sworn, please, sir, Mr. Nixon? Do you 
solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate 
special committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I do. 

The CuHarrman. Will you be seated ? 
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TESTIMONY OF MASTON NIXON, CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL 
GAS COMMITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, HAYDEN W. 
HEAD, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Nixon, please state your name, your place of 
residence, and your occupation or business for the record. 

Mr. Nixon. My name is Matson Nixon. I live at Corpus Christi, 
Tex. I am in the oil business. 

Yhe CHarrmMan. Mr. Nixon, you have conferred with members of 
the staff and also with me, and you are fully advised, I assume, as to 
the nature of these proceedings, and the purpose and objectives of the 
committee as stated by the Chair in his initial statement a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. Nixon. I have, and I heartily concur in the objectives. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. You also understand under the 
rules of the committee that you have the right to have counsel present 
with you, when you testify ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I have counsel, Mr. Hayden W. Head. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Head, will you identify yourself for the rec- 
ord ¢ 

Mr. Heap. Yes, sir. Iam Hayden W. Head, 810 Driscoll Building, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Nixon, you were also advised that you might prepare a statement 
to read if you desired to do so. Did you prepare such a statement ? 

Mr. Nixon. I did. 

The CuatrMan. You have submitted it to the committee in accord- 
ance with rule 7 yesterday afternoon ? 

Mr. Nixon. I did. 

The CuatrMan. The Chair would advise you that he read the state- 
ment last night and as you know, under that rule, it is in the discretion 
of the committee whether it permits such statement to be read or 
whether it will accept it for filmg. I have considered the matter and 
called you and discussed it with you this morning. I think that there 
are a good many things in the statement that are not relevant to this 
hearing as I announced in my opening statement the purpose of the 
hearing. I have asked you to revise this statement inner as that part 
of it which will read. Have you done that? 

Mr. Nixon. I have done it according to your instructions. 

The CuarrmMan. You are prepared then to read that part of your 
original statement that I indicated to you was regarded as pertinent 
to this inquiry ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I am prepared to do so. 

The CuatrMan. All right. You may proceed. Is there objection 
on the part of any member? You may proceed accordingly then. 
Your original statement may be filed at this time, and the Chair will 
receive your original statement. It will only be filed for the present. 
When you have concluded, if you have covered all of the pertinent 
matters, it will not be necessary to print it in the record. 

If you have not covered everything that we regard as pertinent, and 
there is additional information in here, then the committee will con- 
sider such insertion of it as the committee deems appropriate. 

You may proceed with your statement. 
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Mr. Nixon. The object of the full statement was to make a full and 
complete report. 

The CuHatrman. Again I think it invaded the province that the 
Chair laid down here, that we were not interested in discussing the 
merits of the bill or reasons for opposing it. That part of your original 
statement I do not believe belongs in the record. 

Mr. Nixon. I adhere to the desires of the chairman, and the instruc- 
tions of the chairman. 

May I say at the outset that in appearing before this committee there 
is no fifth amendment in my constitution. You ask the question and if 
I know the answer you will get it. 

My name is Maston Nixon. I live in Corpus Christi, Tex. I am 
president of Southern Minerals Corp., an independent producer of oil 
and gas. My company has never sold a foot of gas in interstate com- 
merce simply because of our fear of the consequences of Federal regu- 
lation. In 1945 I was appointed by Gov. Coke Stevenson to serve as 
cochairman with the chairman of the Railroad Commission of Texas 
to prepare testimony for a hearing to be conducted by the Federal 
Power Commission in Houston, Tex., early in 1946. 

During that hearing, I became thoroughly convinced that there was 
real danger of Federal regulation of producers of natural gas. It was 
then that I decided against the sale of gas to go interstate. Since that 


time, all of our gas has been sold for local industrial use. We have no 
gas for sale. 

That is my company’s position. I am here because I acted as 
chairman of the General Gas: Committee, which was an organization 
formed by the members of the gas industry in 1954. I undertook this 
assignment not because of any benefit to me or my company, but be- 


cause I sincerely believe that the exemption of production and gather- 
ing from regulation originally provided by Congress in the National 
Gas Act has been and is in the public interest and that this exemption 
is necessary if producers are to continue to search for and develop the 
increasing supplies of gas needed to meet the demands of the American 
people. 

I am also convinced that there is a fundamental principle involved 
in this question that vitally affects the American system of private en- 
terprise and constitutes a threat of Federal regulation of many activi- 
ties other than natural gas. 

The sole purpose of the General Gas Committee was to secure the 
enactment of legislation which would amend the Natural Gas Act to 
remove Federal control over production and gathering. We proposed 
to accomplish that purpose by developing the facts and carrying these 
facts to the people and to their Representatives and Senators in the 
Congress of the United States. We made no campaign contributions. 
We spent our money, as you will see, to build our case on the facts and 
tell our story based on those facts. 

When the General Gas Committee reached its final membership, 
it had 667 members. Contributions to the committee totaled $118,625, 
all of which was deposited in our bank account. I offer as exhibit A 
a list of the membership of the General Gas Committee. 

The CHatmrman. Will you pass that forward to the committee? 
This exhibit A, if the chairman may interrupt for clarification, which 
you present, is what ? 
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Mr. Nrxon. It is a list of the membership of the General Gas Com- 
mittee. There are 667 members. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will receive the exhibit and it will be 
made exhibit No. 1. 

(Exhibit No. 1 follows :) 


Exnuisit No. 1 
MEMBERSHIP, GENERAL GAs COMMITTEE 


(As of January 1, 1955) 


J. S. Abercrombie, 2006 Gulf Building, Houston, Tex. 

Jack H. Abernathy, Big Chief Drilling Co., 2810 First National Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

K. S. Adams, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

P. K. Addams, Oil-Heat Institute of America, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. EF. Alexander, Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Hugo Allen, % H. R. Smith, 910 Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

James E. Allison, Warren Petroleum Corp., Post Office Box 1589, Tulsa, Okla. 

Z. ©. Ambrose, Associated Oil & Gas Co., 808 Rusk Avenue, Esperson Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

E. L. Ames, Gilcrease Oil Co., Box 2708, San Antonio, Tex. 

J. D. Anderson, the Ohio Oil Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Robert Anderson, Malco Refineries, Inc., Box 660, Roswell, N. Mex. 

J. L. Arnold, Water, Gas, and Light Commission, city of Albany, Albany, Ga. 

M. L. Arnold, Richfield Oil Corp., Richfield Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. L. Aubert, Bankline Oil Co., 437 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John Auten, Paul F. Rutledge Drilling Co., Box 129, Williston, N. Dak. 

George Baird, Sinclair Oil Corp., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Hines H. Baker, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

R. F. Baker, the Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

R. P. Baker, Jr., Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Earl Baldridge, the Chicago Corp., Continental Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

B. F. Baldwin, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 335, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Marion Banks, Southern California Gas Co., 810 South Flower Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

T. D. Barber, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 3092, Houston, Tex. 

Paul F. Barnhart, 1228 Commerce Building, Houston, Tex. 

Charles R. Barr, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 509, Denver, Colo. 

J. M. Barrett, Jr., care of J. M. Huber Corp., 302 Petroleum Building, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Fred W. Bartlett, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Col. T. H. Barton, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

G. G. Bauer, Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil Producers Association, Hooker- 
Fulton Building, Bradford, Pa. 

L. L. Baxter, Arkansas Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Ross Beach, Jr., Kansas Natural Gas, Inc., Box 270, Hays, Kans. 

Rh. H. L. Becker, Oil-Heat Institute of America, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.. x. 

C. E. Bedford, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1410, Fort Worth, Tex. 

C. E. Beecher, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

F. C. Beleau, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1540, Midland, Tex. 

John S. Bell, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Marshall O. Bell, 1812 Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

Ben C. Belt, Gulf Oil Corp., Post Office Box 2140, Houston, Tex. 

Robert V. Benjamin, B. H. Putnam & Associates, Box 647, Marietta, Ohio 

kK. O. Bennett, Mellie Esperson Building, Houston, Tex. 

John Biggs, W. T. Waggoner Estate, Post Office Box 2130, Vernon, Tex. 

W. H. Bird, Union National Bank Building, Wichita, Kans. 

C. Wendell Black, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Drawer 1980, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

C. Earl Blackburn, J. M. Huber Corp., Post Office Box 831, Borger, Tex. 

oo Jr., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 899, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 
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Edel F. Blanks, Interstate Natural Gas Co., Box 1482, Monroe, La. 

Paul G. Blazer, Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland Oil Building, Ashland, Ky. 

W. Thomas Bolton, 7531 Wentwood Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

William N. Bonner, 1626 Commerce Building, Houston, Tex. 

Cc. E. Boone, Amerada Petroleum Corp., 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 

D>. D. Bovaird, Bovaird Supply Co., Box 2590, Tulsa, Okla. 

Scott Bower, Jr., Coleman Producing Co., Box 512, Coleman, Tex. 

Ss. F. Bowlby, Shell Oil Co., Shell Building, 1008 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Howard Boyd, El Paso Natural Gas Co., C. & I. Life Building, Houston, Tex. 

Lynn Boyd, Post Office Box 1301, Pampa, Tex. 

George D. Brabson, Ohio Oil Co., 539 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio 

Edgar Brain, Consolidated Gas & Equipment Company of America, Box 6657, 
Stockyards Station, Denver, Colo. 

S. Brachman, the Producers Supply & Tool Co., 706 Commercial Standard Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Tex. 

N. T. Brasher, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 1540, Midland, Tex. 

Homer Braswell, Hydro Butane Gas Company, 110th Street and Highway 71, 
Hickman Mills, Mo. 

Harold D. Brennard, the California Co., California Company Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

John W. Brice, Carter Oil Co., Post Office Box 801, Tulsa, Okla. 

J. S. Bridwell, Bridwell Oil Co., 814 City National Bank Building, Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Harold L. Briggs, Chanslor-Western Oil & Development Co., 4549 Produce Plaza 
West, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Zach K. Brinkerhoff, Jr., Brinkerhoff Drilling Co., 312 Denham Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

C. P. Bristol, Shell Oil Co., Box 1191, Tulsa, Okla. 

Edward J. Brook, McElroy Ranch Co., 405 Fort Worth National Bank Building, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

J. H. Brooks, Republic Supply Co., Republic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

M. U. Broussard, Superior Oil Co., Oil and Gas Building, Houston, Tex. 

sruce K. Brown, Pan-Am Southern Corp., Post Office Box 2, New Orleans, La. 

C. R. Brown, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Earl A. Brown, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Box 900, Dallas, Tex. 

Earl A. Brown, Jr., Mobil Production Co., Billings, Mont. 

J. H. Brown, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

Maurice L. Brown, Shallow Water Refining Co., 114 West Pine Street, Garden 
City, Kans. 

Russell Brown, Independent Petroleum Association of America, 1110 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

G. H. Bruce, 517 Beacon Building, Wichita, Kans. 

F. A. Bruner, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 7128, New Orleans, La. 

E. L. Brunini, Brunini, Everett, Granthan & Quin, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Vaughn §. Bryan, Toklan Royalty Corp., Box 1587, Tulsa, Okla. 

George R. Bryant, the Texas Co., Post Office Box 2332, Houston, Tex. 

M. D. Bryant, Post Office Box 735, San Angelo, Tex. 

Charles D. Bubar, Northwest Hydro-Gas Co., New Brighton, Minn. 

E. F. Bullard, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 

— A. Burhans, Calvert Exploration Co., Professional Building, Bismarck, 

. Dak. 

R. A. Burnett, Amarillo Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

J. R. Butler, 2101 Mellie Esperson Building, Houston, Tex. 

“eet Butler, Jr., the Sharples Oil Corp., suite 1001, 1700 Broadway, Denver, 

Olo. 

Frank Buttram, Buttram Petroleum Corp., 2909 First National Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Ben R. Cain, Suburban LP-Gas Co., Inc., 116 West Solomon Street, Griffin, Ga. 

Curtis E. Calder, Jr., 240 East Palisade, Englewood, N. J. 

Glenn Caley, Basin Oil Co., 205 Bearinger Building, Saginaw, Mich. 

I. A. Calvert, Jr., Calvert Drilling, Inc., 204 South Fair, Olney, IL 

Jack M, Campbell, Box 867, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Ralph B. Cantrell, 6825 Academy, Houston, Tex. 

B. Kk. Carney, Warren Petroleum Corp., Post Office Box 1589, Tulsa, Okla. 

Emery Carper, Carper Drilling Co., Artesia, N. Mex. 


832583—56——2 
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R. A. Carter, Tuloma Gas Products Co., Post Office Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 

A. C. Castle, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 1132 Milam Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

H. E. Chiles, Jr., the Western Co., Post Office Box 310, Midland, Tex. 

C. A. Chipman, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 69 Main Street, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

Merlyn Christie, Bank of Commerce Building, Houston, Tex. 

Raymond M. Churchwell, the Ohio Oil Co., Box 120, Casper, Wyo. 

Bruce C. Clardy, 1211 Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Eugene B. Clark, North Texas Oil & Gas Association, 405 City National Bank 
Building, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Glenn W. Clark, Cities Service Gas Co., Post Office Box 1995, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Lester Clark, the Ibex Co., Post Office Box 752, Breckenridge, Tex. 

George W. Clarke, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1654, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Joe A. Clarke, the Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex. 

R. E. Clarke, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Cc. L. Clausel, A-1 Bit & Tool Co., Box 2133, Houston, Tex. 

Irwin W. Coleman, Gulf Oil Corp., Box 1166, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jack Colle, 911 San Jacinto Building, Houston, Tex. 

Curtis Condra, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1410, Fort Worth, Tex. 

John B. Connally, Richardson & Bass, Fort Worth National Bank Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

D. L. Connelly, Warren Petroleum Corp., City National Bank Building, Houston, 
Tex. 

R. J. Connors, W. C. McBride, Inc., 1226 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Frank B. Conselman, 409 Alexander Building, Abilene, Tex. 

Dudley Cornell, First National Bank Building, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Maj. James J. Cosgrove, Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
ms es 

Thomas S. Cox, Post Office Box 1466, San Angelo, Tex. 

W. O. Crain, United Gas Co., Post Office Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 

L. A. Cranson, Honolulu Oil Corp., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

‘. C. Crider, Bethlehem Supply Co., Box 2171, Tulsa, Okla. 

E. D. Cumming, Shell Oil Co., Post Office Box 2099, Houston, Tex. 

N. G. Cummings, the National Supply Co., 1426 Commerce Building, Houston, 
Tex. 

Dan R. Currens, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1054, Hobbs, N. Mex. 

A. M. Curtis, Esso Standard Oil Co., Box 711, Baton Rouge, La. 

Ear! D. Cypert, Mobil Producing Co., Box 1236, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

J. H. Dalton, Anderson-Prichard Oil Co., Liberty Bank Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Ralph E. Damp, Standard Oil Co., (New Jersey), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

Joseph Daniels, Baker & Daniels, Fletcher Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

David E. Day, Richfield Oil Corp., 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harold Decker, Houston Oil Company of Texas, Box 2412, Houston, Tex. 

J. Roy Derrick, Thompson-Powell Drilling Co., 4050 Potomac, Abilene, Tex. 

Ralph ©. Dietler, Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co., Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 

H. E. Dishman, Second Floor, Hotel Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex. 

Alden Donnelly, Honolulu Oil Corp., Post Office Drawer 1391, Midland, Tex. 

oo on aaa Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

or c, IN. . 

Fayette B. Dow, National Petroleum Association, 930 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hiram M. Dow, Box 547, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Warwick M. Downing, 824 Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

James L. Duffy, Box 7, Grove Hill, Ala. 

J. V. Dunbar, president, American Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 
in care of Dunbar Drilling Co., Denver, Colo. 

K. J. Dunigan, Jr., Dunigan Bros., Post Office Box 261, Pampa, Tex. 

Robert G. Dunlop, Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. H. DuVal, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., Post Office Box 1117, Shreveport, La. 

souwe Dykstra, Shell Oil Co., Box 193, New Orleans, La. 

R. ©. Earlougher, Earlougher Engineering, 3316 East 21st Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Allan Eastman, North Dakota Oil & Gas Association, 202% Third Street, Bis- 
mark, N. Dak. 


os 
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Ww. H. Echols, Panola County Royalty Owners Association, Carthage, Tex. 

LL. S. Edwards, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 120, Abilene, Tex. 

Rainey Elliott, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Supply Division, Post Office Box 
2481, Tulsa, Okla. 

Paul Endacott, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

John Evans, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1410, Fort Worth, Tex. 

J. O. Fair, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 720 Pioneer Building, Lake Charles, La. 

S. P. Farish, Reed Roller Bit Co., Box 2119, Houston, Tex. 

W.C. Feazel, Post Office Box 1553, Shreveport, La. 

John A, Ferguson, Independent Natural Gas Association of America, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bert Fields, 1211 Fidelity Union Life Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Henry Fink, Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 500 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

George D. Fiser, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 

Max M. Fisher, Aurora Gasoline Co., 15911 Wyoming Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

L. E. Fitzjarrald, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

H. C. Fitzpatrick, Fitzpatrick Drilling Co., 803 Wilson Tower, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 

Ernest R. Fleck, Strutz, Jansonius & Fleck, Box 1436, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

W. W. Flenniken, 222 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 

Elliott Flowers, Union Sulphur & Oil Corp., Fourth Floor, Bank of Commerce 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

R. G. Follis, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

R. L. Foree, First National Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Clyde T. Foster, Standard Oil Company of Ohio, Midland Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

E. H. Foster, Phillips Petroleum Co., Post Office Box 1751, Amarillo, Tex. 

Rayburn Foster, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Leslie Fournier, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 120 Broadway, Room 2621, 
New York, N. Y. 

Stark Fox, Oil Producers Agency of California, 1035 Subway Terminal Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Charles I. Francis, Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 1545 Mellie Esperson 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

R. C. Frederick, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. French, Sohio Petroleum Co., Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

J. Friedman, Alton Bottled Gas Co., Post Office Box 214, Alton, IIL 

H. B. Fuqua, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Post Office Box 2110, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

William Garbade, Deep Rock Oil Corp., Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

James H. Garbade, Deep Rock Oil Corp., Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Ralph W. Garrett, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Box 521, Tulsa, Okla. 

Taylor S. Gay, Phillips Petroleum Co., 80 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

W. D. Gay, 1019 Petroleum Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

E. B. Germany, E. B. Germany & Sons, Box 8007, Dallas, Tex. 

H. B. Gernert, Trigood Oil Co., Post Office Box 1689, Casper, Wyo. 

Joseph H. Gilliland, Gilliland Oil Co., 612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

W. J. Gillingham, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Post Office Box 2175, 
Houston, Tex. 

Samuel M. Gladney, Sun Oil Co., Rio Grande National Building, Dallas, Tex. 

C. H. Goble, Goble Appliance Co., Casey, Il. 

W. B. Golush, Shell Oil Co., RCA Building, 50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Fred Goodstein, Trigood Oil Co., Box 1689, Casper, Wyo. 

QO. L. Gragg, Carter-Gragg Oil Co., Box 585, Palestine, Tex. 

Harry G. Graham, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 128, Midwest, Wyo. 

EK. L. Green, Jr., Cabot Carbon Co., Box 1101, Pampa, Tex. 

Gardiner Green, Post Office Box 198, Laurel, Miss. : 

R. W. Grunert, South Penn Oil Co., 54 Boylston Street, Bradford, Pa. 

F. A. Gruver, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 2212, Casper, Wyo. 

Roy Guffey, Roy Guffey Drilling Co., 5543 Yale Boulevard, Dallas, Tex. 

Howard Gullickson, Shell Oil Co., 1700 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Richard A. Gump, Pipe Line Contractors Association, 2232 Republic Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 
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Lawrence R. Hagy, The Hagy Co., First National Bank Building, Amarillo, 
Tex. 
Hugh A. L. Halff, Blanco Oil Co., Box 2641, San Antonio, Tex. 
James H. Hall, Barber Oil Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Walter S. Hallanan, Plymouth Oil Co., Benedum Trees Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Claud B. Hamill, 1118 City National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 
G. Scott Hammonds, Fidelity Union Life Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Jake L. Hamon, 501 First National Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 
R. D. Hanley, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Post Office Drawer 900, Dallas, Tex. 
F. E. Harper, Harper-Turner Oil Co., 904 Hightower Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Maj. Arthur Harvey, Tex-Harvey Oil Co., Tex-Harvey Building, Midland, Tex. 
Harry A. Hassan, Sinclair Oil Corp., Box 2411, Houston, Tex. 
R. N. Hastings, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Rox 3092, Houston, Tex. 
T. M. Hawkins, Phillips Petroleum Co., Box 305, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
W. W. Heard, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 
J. J. Hedrick, Natural Gas Pipe Line Company of America, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Herman F. Heep, Heep Oil Corp., Post Office Drawer 36, Austin, Tex. 
William Helis, Jr., William Helis Estate, Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
T. A. Helling, The El Dorado Refining Co., Box 551, El Dorado, Kans. 
Walter H. Helmerich, Sr., White Eagle Oil Co., First National Bank Building, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
J. M. Henderson, Lane-Wells Co., 2002 South Wayside Drive, Houston, Tex. 
Roy W. Henderson, Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Box 3048, Houston, Tex. 
Chesley C. Herndon, Skelly Oil Co., Skelly Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
Harold D. Herndon, 907 Milam Building, San Antonio, Tex. 
J. R. Herrin, Coastal Butane Gas Co.. Summerville, S. C. 
Carl G. Herrington, The Carter Oil Co., Box 801, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rt. M. Heskett, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 881 Second Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
H. L. Hester, United Carbon Co., Box 1913, Charleston, W. Va. 
J. E. Heston, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Kenneth E. Hill, Chase National Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tom F. Hill, Sun Oil Co., Rio Grande National Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Ray C. Hinman, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. E. Hodges, Hughes Tool Co., Box 2539, Houston, Tex. 
J. E. Holm, Atlantic Refining Co., 880 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
J. W. House, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Box 1600, Midland, Tex. 
C. A. Houston, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 689, Jackson, Miss. 
J. BE. Howell, Lion Oil Co., Lion Oil Building, El Dorado, Ark. 
Allen S. Hubbard, Southern Production Co., Inc., 90 Broad Street, New York, 
ese. 
D. A. Hulcy, Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 Wood Street, Dallas, Tex. 
William J. Hull, Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland Ky. 
Charles F. Hunkins, Northern Pacific Railway Co., Oil Development Deparment, 
201 Yale Building, Billings, Mont. 
H. L. Hunt, Hunt Oil Co., 700 Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Stuart Hunt, Empire Drilling Co., 1507 Merchantile Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 
J.C. Hunter, Jr., Hunter & Hunter, 307 F. & M. Bank Building, Abilene, Tex. 
A. C. Hutcheson, the Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
S. B. Irelan, Cities Service Oil Co., Empire-Masonic Building, Bartlesville, Okla. 
John C. Jackson, the Texas Co., Post Office Box 2332, Houston, Tex. 
A, Jacobsen, Amerada Petroleum Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
"Te M. Jacobson, Lucerne Corp., 1107 Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas, 
‘ex, 
F. B. James, T. L. James Co., Post Office Box 531, Ruston, La. 
J.B. Jenkins, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 120, Abiline, Tex. 
B. Brewster Jennings, Socony-Mobil Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A. E. Johnson, Argo Oil Corp., 1104 First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. E. Johnson, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 802 Cody, Wyo. 
Charles 8. Jones, Richfield Oil Corp., Richfield Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. P. Jones, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 69 Main Street, Bradford, 
Pa. 
W. Alton Jones, Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Jopling, Phillips Petroleum Co., 404 Commonwealth Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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T. N. Jordan, Post Office Box 1165, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

B. P. Kantzer, Union Oil Company of California, 617 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Herman H. Kaveler, 410 National Bank of Commerce Building, Tulsa, Okla, 

Rk. C. Kaq, 314 Amarillo Hotel Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

A. F. Keating, Keating Drilling Co., 510 National Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

W. M. Keck, Superior Oil Co., 601 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles. 

Fred M. Keller, Oceanie Oil Co., 655 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

('. L. Kelley, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 899, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Karl L. Kellogg, Karl L. Kellogg & Sons, Box 510, Compton, Calif. 

E. D. Kenna, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, Mississippi-Alabama Division, 
351-355 Edwards Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 

Harold L. Kennedy, the Ohio Oil Co., 208 Commonwealth Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

W. F. Kenney, Shell Oil Co., RCA Building, 50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y 

Francis Kernan, White Weld & Co., 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hawley C. Kerr, Skelly Oil Co., Box 1650, Tulsa, Okla. 

Kenneth M. Kew, 4 East Locust Street, Newark, Ohio. 

Robert L. Kidd, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., Post Office Box 1117, Shreveport, La. 

Grover Kilgore, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., Duncan, Okla. 

Radcliffe Killam, care of O. W. Killam, Post Office Box 499, Loredo, Tex. 

W. G. King, Jr., Richfield Oil Corp., 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(. T. Klein, Cities Service Oil Co., Cities Service Building, Bartlesville, Okla. 

T. F. Koblegard, United Carbon Co., United Carbon Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

Robert O. Koch, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Box 1404, Houston, Tex, 

Edward A. Koester, 302 Orpheum Building, Wichita, Kans. 

Ira M. Korst, Ohio Oil & Gas Association, 4 East Locust Street, Newark, Ohio. 

Warren H. Kraft, Honolulu Oil Corp., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Edgar Kraus, Atlantic Refining Co., Box 2819, Dallas, Tex. 

P. G. Lake, P. G. Lake, Inc., Box 179, Tyler, Tex. 

W. A. Landreth, 908 Continental Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Olen Lane, Continental Oil Co., 1137 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sidney Latham, Hunt Oil Co., 700 Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

J. L. Latimer, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Post Office Box 900, Dallas, Tex. 

R. G. Lawton, Lawton Oil Corp., Box 620, Magnolia, Ark. 

R. L. Lay, The Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

J. Sayles Leach, The Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

T. W. Leach, North American Royalties, Inc., Box 1476, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Stanley Learned, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

John Le Bosquet, 521 Union National Bank Building, Wichita, Kans. 

Gentry Lee, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

F, B. Lefevre, 2110 Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

It. B. Lefever, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 268, Lubbock, Tex. 

L. G. Lent, Bradford District, Pennsylvania Oil Producers Association, Hooker- 
Fulton Building, Bradford, Pa. 

W. F. Lewis, Liquigas Co., Inc., 249 South Tennessee Street, Cartersville, Ga. 

Forrest H. Lindsay, National Associated Petroleum Co., 502 Ritz Building, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Fred Linn, New Mexico Petroleum Industries Committee, 510 Second Street NW.., 
Room 2038, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

J. S. Lock, Phillips Petroleum Co., Post Office Box 791, Midland, Tex. 

Augustus C. Long, The Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Charles C. Loveless, Nearburg & Loveless, Box 5613, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Howard R. Lowe, Lowe & Heath, Stapleton Building, Billings, Mont. 

John E. Lyle, Federal Building, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

John F. Lynch, The LaGloria Oil & Gas Co., Box 779, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

C. H. Lyons, Suite 404, Texas Eastern Building, Shreveport, La. 

Paul L. Lyons, Anchor Petroleum Co., Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Richard T. Lyons, Union Sulphur & Oil Corp., Bank of Commerce Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

Bryce McCandless, 216 South Park, San Angelo, Tex. 

“= McCracken, Jr., American Republics Corp., Petroleum Building, Houston 

ex. 
— E. McCullough, Fain & McGaha, 607 Hamilton Building, Wichita Falls 
ex. 
G. N. MeDaniels, Post Office Box 451, Borger, Tex. 


’ 
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Paul McDermott, Sinclair Oil Corp., Fair Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Robert W. McDowell, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Post Office Box 381, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

T. A. McEachern, Jr., Southwest Gas Producing Co., Inc., 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. S. McFarland, Seaboard Oil Co., 1400 Continental Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Charles P. MeGaha, Fain & McGaha, 607 Hamilton Building, Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

D. A. McGee, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Kerr-McGee Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

John A. McGuire, Three States Natural Gas Co., 17th Floor, Corrigan Tower, 
Dallas, Tex. 

R. G. McIntyre, Standard Oil Company of Texas, Post Office Box 1249, Houston, 
Tex. 

Leslie McKay, 822 Brown Building, Austin, Tex. 

©. T. McLaughlin, Diamond M. Industries, Diamond M. Building, Snyder, Tex. 

H. S. MeQueen, Salt Dome Oil Corp., 1900 Mellie Esperson Building, Houston, 
Tex. 

William G. Macguire, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 120 Broadway, Room 
2621, New York, N. Y. 

P. S. Magruder, General Petroleum Corp., 612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

G. C. Mahaffey, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 429 First National Bank Building, 
Wichita, Kans. 

H. N. Mallon, Dresser Industries, Inc., Third Floor, Atlantic Building, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Ross Malone, Post Office Box 867, Roswell, N. Mex. 

T. A. Manhart, Manhart, Millison & Beebe, Fifth Floor, Jenkins Building, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

G. A. Manuel, Williams Austin Co., 3322 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarel B. Mapes, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, Kansas-Oklahoma Division, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

William G. Marbury, Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 407 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank B. Markle, 202 Bank of Commerce Building, Houston, Tex. 

Stanley Marsh, Jr., Panoma Corp., 701 First National Bank Building, Amarillo, 
Tex. 

J. Howard Marshall, Signal Oil & Gas Co., general offices, 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. H. Marshall, 528 NW. 41st Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Paschall Martin, the Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Paul L. Martin, 916 10th Avenue, Sidney, Nebr. 

A. C. Mattei, Honolulu Oil Corp., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Fred Mayer, Continental Supply Co., Continental Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Harris Melasky, Taylor Oil & Gas Co., Box 1039, Taylor, Tex. 

H. 8. Milam, Phillips & Milam, Post Office Box 266, Chelsea, Okla. 

E. B. Miller, Jr., Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Esperson Building, Houston, Tex. 

Lloyd Miller, Signal Oil & Gas Co., Tioga, N. Dak. 

R. L. Milligan, the Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Brad Mills, American Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 505 North 
Ervay Street, Dallas, Tex, 

R. L. Minckler, General Petroleum Corp., 612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 
Calif. 

C. S. Mitchell, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

George P. Mitchell, 501 Bank of Commerce Building, Houston, Tex. 

W. A. Moncrief, 1407 W. T. Waggoner Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

A. E. Moore, Dri-Gas Corp., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

Walter B. Moran, 1812 National Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cecil Morgan, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

J. L. Morris, the Pure Oil Co., Post Office Box 2107, Fort Worth, Tex. 

W. C. Morris, Allen & Morris, Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

Harold C. Morton, 523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. F. Moses, Olin Industries, Commercial Building, Shreveport, La. 

S. B. Mosher, Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. 8S. Moss, Moss Petroleum Co., 1503 First National Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 
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H. J. Mosser, Associated Oil & Gas Co., Esperson Building, 808 Rusk Avenue, 
Houston, Tex. 

Fred Moxey, New Mexico Oil & Gas Association, Box 1291, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Gilbert J. Mueller, Argo Oil Corp., First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 

W. E. Mueller, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

C. W. Murchison, Delhi Oil Corp., Thomas Building, 1314 Wood Street, Dallas, Tex 

Cc. H. Murphy, Jr., the Murphy Corp., Murphy Building, E) Dorado, Ark. 

Fred F. Murray, Oil Well Supply division, United States Steel Corp., Box 478, 
Dallas, Tex. 

George T. Naff, Texas Eastern Transmission Co., Post Office Box 1612, Shreve- 
port, La. 

James P. Nash, 406 Nash Building, Austin, Tex. 

Luther A. Neal, Post Office Box 4229, Odessa, Tex. 

Pp. W. Neuenschwander, Petroleum Exploration, Post Office Box 192, Sistersville, 
W. Va. 

Glenn E. Nielson, Husky Oil Co., Post Office Box 380, Cody, Wyo. 

W. T. Nightingale, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 36 South State Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Maston Nixon, Southern Minerals Corp., Post Office Box 716, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Ed Noble, Samedan Oil Corp., 402 Stanolind Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Sam Noble, Samedan Oil Corp., Post Office Box 959, Ardmore, Okla. 

V. J. Nolan, Illinois Oil & Gas Association, Rogers Building, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Victor L. Norman, California Stripper Well Association, 377 Bayshore Avenue, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

DD. C. Norwood, North Texas Oil & Gas Association, care of Norwood Drilling 
Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 

J. G. O’Brien, Nabob Production Co., Post Office Box 448, Amarillo, Tex. 

J. A. O'Connor, Jr., Murphy Corp., Murphy Building, El Dorado, Ark. 

Roger H. Ogden, Shreveport Geological Society, Shreveport, La. 

A. O. Olson, Olson Oil Co., Post Office Drawer 2680, Tulsa, Okla. 

H. L. Olson, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Drawer C, Sweeny, Tex. 

Clayton Orn, the Ohio Oil Co., 589 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. B. Orr, Post Office Box 1608, Longview, Tex. 

Tom Orr, Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Association, 517 Beacon Building, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Marvin F. Owens, Jr., Central Bank & Trust Co., 15th and Arapahoe Streets, 
Denver, Colo. 

John Oxley, Texas Natural Gas Corp., Post Office Bax 1409, Tulsa, Okla. 

William Palmer, Oil & Gas Association of Michigan, 1614 Michigan National 
Tower, Lansing, Mich. 

Foster Parker, Houston Oil Company of Texas, Petroleum Building, Post Office 
Box 2412, Houston, Tex. 

Ernest K. Parks, 306 North Cliffwood Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. L. W. Parsons, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 1317 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. A. Paschal, 900 Polk Street, room 1206, Amarillo, Tex. 

Edwin W. Pauley, 717 North Highland Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William T. Payne, Big Chief Drilling Co., Post Office Box 8837, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

A. W. Peake, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Til. 

William R. Pearce, Cox, Cox, Pearce & Engebretson, Post Office Box 29, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

W. M. Peck, the Pure Oil Co., Post Office Box 271, Tulsa, Okla. 

Neville G. Penrose, Neville G. Penrose, Inc., 1815 Fair Building, Forth Worth, 
Tex. 

V. C. Perini, Jr., Post Office Box 840, Abilene, Tex. 

Frank M. Perry, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

T. S. Petersen, Standard Oil Company of California, Standard Oil Building, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. N. Pew, Jr., Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. W. Pitzer, Jr., ninth floor, Burch Hotel, Breckenridge, Tex. 

F. C. Ploeger, Sun Oil Co., Box 717, Evansville, Ind. 

H. J. Polk, the California Co., 800 California Co. Building, New Orleans, La. 

H. J. Porter, 3402 Gulf Building, Houston, Tex. 

James C. Posgate, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Box 626, New Orleans, La. 
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Ernest C. Powers, Carthage, Tex. 

Max Pray, 999 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Herman Pressler, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

J. C. Preston, Kentucky Oil & Gas Association, Post Office Box 605, Owensboro, 
Ky. 

J. E. Price, R. Lacy, Inc., Post Office Box 2146, Longview, Tex. 

C. W. Proctor, Standard Oil Company of Texas, Box 1249, Houston, Tex. 

J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., Box 783, McAlester, Okla. 

E. E. Pyles, Monterey Oil Co., 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Colin C. Rae, Skelly Oil Co., Skelly Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Reginald Ragland, Richfield Oil Corp., Richfield Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. J. Reading, Indiana Oil & Gas Association, 316 Old National Bank Building, 
Evansville, Ind. 

J. M. Reed, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 268, Lubbock, Tex. 

L. S. Reed, Texas Gulf Producing Co., Post Office Box 2199, Houston, Tex. 

K. J. Reid, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 1654, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

R. O. Rhoades, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sid W. Richardson, Richardson & Bass, 12th floor, Fort Worth National Bank 
Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Will Mann Richardson, Post Office Box 236, Tyler, Tex. 

William C. Richardson, 303 American National Bank Building, Beaumont, Tex. 

John Riddell, Jr., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

T. Rieber, Barber Oil Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

D. T. Ring, Waverly Oil Works Co., 1395 Grandview Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

A. M. Rippel, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

L. C. Ritts, Jr., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 720 Pioneer Building, Lake Charles, La. 

Corbin J. Robertson, Quintana Petroleum Corp., 1710 City National Bank Build- 
ing, Houston, Tex. 

Fred H. Robinson, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 120 Broadway, Room 2621, 
New York, N. Y. 

French M. Robertson, Post Office Box 519, Abilene, Tex. 

J. French Robinson, Consolidated Natural Gas Co., Room 3000, Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Roland V. Rodman, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Liberty Bank Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Joe P. Roetzel, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Frank W. Rogers, Western Oil & Gas Association, 1701 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Everett Roudebush, Northern Natural Gas Producing Co., 2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

John E. Rouse, 504 Colorado Building, Denver, Colo. 

N. A. Rousselot, Seaboard Oil Co., the Denver Club Building, 500 17th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

Arch H. Rowan, Rowan Oil Co., 1904 Fair Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

H. M. Russell, Sinclair Oil Corp., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Salvatori, Pacific Mutual Building, 523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Marlin E. Sandlin, Woodley Petroleum Co., Post Office Box 1403, Houston, Tex. 

George Sawtelle, Kirby Petroleum Co., Commerce Building, Post Office Box 1745, 
Houston, Tex. 

Nathan Scarritt, Champlin Refining Co., Box 552, Enid, Okla. 

Glenn P. Scheihing, Miracle Gas Co., Box 1475, Billings, Mont. 

F. A. Schell, Jr., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 2069, Longview, Tex. 

Paul F. Schlicher, the Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

P. R. Schultz, the Blackwell Oil & Gas Co., First National Bank Building, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

John J. Scott, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Robert M. Sebastian, Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J. L. Sewell, Taylor Oil & Gas Co., Box 1039, Taylor, Tex. 

Ray O. Shaffer, Welex Jet Services, Inc., Box 11336, Fort Worth, Tex. 

R. C. Sharp, Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Howard B. Shelton, Sohio Petroleum Co., 1300 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

William J. Sherry, 1001 First National Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Fred W. Shield, 1442 Milam Building, San Antonio, Tex. 
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W. R. Sidenfaden, Suburban Gas Service, Inc., 60 East Foothill Boulevard, 
Upland, Calif, 

Charles E. Simons, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, Texas Division, 1800 Life 
of America Building, Dallas, Tex. 

B. J. Sinex, Amerada Petroleum Corp., Post Office Box 1146, Williston, N. Dak. 

William G. Skelly, Skelly Oil Co., Skelly Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Charles E. Skiles, Skiles Oil Corp., Post Office Box 251, Mount Carmel, ILL. 

Harold S. Skinner, Continental Oil Co., Box 2197, Houston, Tex. 

Cc. E. Smith, Union Oil Company of California, 617 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

Clarence T. Smith, First National Bank Building, Flora, Ill. 

G. A. Smith, Coosa Gas & Appliance Co., Inc., 1150 Forest Avenue, Gadsden, Ala. 

Lloyd H. Smith, 403-405 City National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 

O. Dale Smith, Currie, Smith & Phillips, 840 Amarillo Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

John P. Smoots, Sohio Petroleum Co., Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. M. Stafford, Sinclair Oil Corp., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. A. Stambaugh, Standard Oil Company of Ohio, Midland Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

D. T. Staples, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Caldwell Starkey, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Drawer 1980, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

W. R. Stevens, Stevens Production Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

W. T. Stevenson, Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Box 577, 416 West Third Street, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

A. C. Stewart, Union Oil Company of California, 617 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

E. B. Stewart, the Ohio Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Hal W. Stewart, Ohio Oil Co., 539 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio 

Lloyd B. Stewart, Drillers Gas Co., Insurance Building, Wichita, Kans. 

W. L. Stewart, Westbrook Oil Corp., 1805 Electric Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

D. J. Stone, 1006 Lubbock National Bank Building, Lubbock, Tex. 

Boyd Street, Street Investment Co., Post Office Box 809, Graham, Tex. 

Bruce Street, the Ibex Co., Post Office Box 809, Graham, Tex. 

L. A. Sunkel, Atlantic Refining Co., Post Office Box 2819, Dallas, Tex. 

Henderson Supplee, Jr., Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

John E. Swearingen, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Sidney Swensrud, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gardiner Symonds, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Commerce Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

Walter R. Taber, 711 Wilson Tower, Post Office Box 1801, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Paul E. Taliaferro, Sunray Oil Corp., First National Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tom Tatlock, Tatlock Oil Co., Box 2077, Wichita, Kans. 

Jay Taylor, 1712 First National Bank Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil Company of California, 617 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. C. Teasdel, the California Co., 800 California Co. Building, New Orleans, La. 

M. L. Terry, the Texas Co., Box 2420, Tulsa, Okla. 

Lloyd F. Thanhouser, Continental Oil Co., Box 2197, Houston, Tex. 

C. C. Thomas, 1101 Mile High Center, Denver, Colo. 

H. R. Thomas, Tuloma Gas Products Co., Post Office Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 

E. I. Thompson, Texas Independent Producers & Royalty Owners Association, 
1105 Perry-Brooks Building, Austin, Tex. 

Wallace C. Thompson, General Crude Oil Co., Niels Esperson Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

Knight Thornton, Thornton Oil Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 

Hugh M. Thralis, Seismograph Service Corp., Post Office Box 1590, Tulsa, Okla. 

W. G. Tierney, Colorado Oil & Gas Corp., Box 1030, Wichita, Kans. 

Robert J. Tiffany, West Central Texas Oil & Gas Association, 503 F. & M. Bank 
Building, Abilene, Tex. 

J. W. Timmins, Sun Oil Co., Post Office Box 2800, Dallas, Tex. 

R. L. Tollett, Cosden Petroleum Corp., Box 1311, Big Spring, Tex. 

J. Clyde Tomlinson, Post Office Box 629, Longview, Tex. 

V. R. Tomlinson, Sinclair Oil Corp., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

W. J. Travers, Richfield Oil Corp., 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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M. L. Trotter, Carolina Butane Gas Co., Inc., 732 Harden Street, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Jasper W. Tully, Reserve Oil & Gas Co., 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

E. R. Turner, Pan American Production Co., Mellie Esperson Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

Harry Turner, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

W.C. Tyrrell, Jr., W. C. Tyrrell Trust, Box 390, Beaumont, Tex. 

R. Clay Underwood, Underwood Drilling Co., 420 Oil and Gas Building, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Rip Underwood, First National Bank Building, Amarillo, Tex. 

Lloyd Unsell, Independent Petroleum Association of America, Post Office Box 1019, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

James A. Upham, 5% East Vine, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

J. W. Vanderbeek, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 1437, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Oliver Van Petten, Columbian Fuel Corp., Post Office Box 873, Charleston, W. Va. 

W. M. Vaughey, Vaughey & Vaughey, Box 4268, Jackson, Miss. 

J. Richard Verkamp, the Verkamp Corp., Losantiville Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. Victor Vietti, the Texas Co., Post Office Box 2332, Houston, Tex. 

Jerry Vinson, Industrial Supply Co., 500 Eighth Street, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

J. G. Voight, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 600, Tyler, Tex. 

R. R. Von Hagen, Lloyd Corp., Ltd., 9441 Olympic Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Richard Wagner, Chicago Corp., 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Willard B. Wagner, Superior Oil Co., 400 Oil and Gas Building, Houston, Tex. 

K. C. Waldo, Cumberland Gasoline Corp., Post Office Box 1624, Huntington, W. Va. 

A. E. Walker, National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lacey Walker, American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York; N. ¥. 

Tom P. Walker, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 3100 Travis Street, 
Houston, Tex. 

Franklyn Waltman, Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles V. Walton, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 238, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


0. Frank Ward, Southern Gas Co., Inc., Blackshear, Ga. 
T. L. Wark, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Guy I. Warren, Renwar Oil Corp., 1501 Wilson Tower, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

J. Ed Warren, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

L. A. Warren, Post Office Box 214, Cisco, Tex. 

A. Hale Watkins, West Virginia Oil & Natural Gas Association, Box 3231, 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Burl Watson, Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Wayne O. Watts, Walsh & Watts, 310 Panhandle Building, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

B. B. Weatherby, Amerada Petroleum Corp., Box 2040, Tulsa, Okla. 

Torrey H. Webb, the Texas Co., 929 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. F. Welch, Box 1487, Shreveport, La. 

L. S. Wescoat, Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

G. H. Westby, Seismograph Service Corp., Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

A. H. Weyland, Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., Slattery Building, Shreveport, La. 

J.D, Wheeler, the Ohio Oil Co., Box 3128, Houston, Tex. 

James A. Wheeler, Fidelity Oil & Royalty Co., 2010 South Coast Life Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

W. Ridley Wheeler, 505 Fort Worth National Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

R. L. Wheelock, Wheelock & Collins, Box 881, Corsicana, Tex. 

Howard D. White, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, Inc., 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

W. K. Whiteford, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marvin Whitehead, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 1092, Shreveport, La. 

G. R. Whitney, the Chemical Process Co., Breckenridge, Tex. 

Louis E. Whyte, Independent Natural Gas Aossociation of America, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Claude C. Wild, Jr., Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 605 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

W. H. Wildes, Republic Natural Gas Co., Life of America Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Charlie S. Wilkins, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, Louisiana-Arkansas 
Division, 303 American Bank & Trust Co. Building, Baton Rouge, La. 

J. R. Willcockson, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., P. O. Box 1084, Billings, Mont. 
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C. R. Williams, Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Co., 774 M. & M. Building, Houston, 
Tex. 


Roy C. Williamson, Southern Production Co., Inc., Fort Worth National Bank 
Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

R. H. Wills, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Box 381, Tulsa, Okla. 

George A. Wilson, Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co., Post Office Box 1107, Shreveport, 
La. 

Parker Wilson, Wilson Oil Co., Box 627, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Robert E. Wilson, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

W. E. Wilson, United Gas Corp., 1525 Fairgeld Avenue, Post Office Box 1407, 
Shreveport, La. 

R. F. Windfohr, 1107 Continental Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Watson W. Wise, Wise Operating Co., Box 297, Tyler, Tex. 

William W. Witmer, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Commerce Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

Robert L. Wood, Basin Drilling Co., Box 156, Midland, Tex. 

Guy H. Woodward, 321 Stanolind Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Jack S. Woodward, Woodward & Co., 1313 Republic National Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 

C. H. Wright, Sunray Oil Corp., First National Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

T. S. Yancey, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 2212, Casper, Wyo. 

Eldon Young, Gulf Oil Corp., Box 2140, Houston, Tex. 

Joe Zeppa, Delta Drilling Co., Post Office Box 2012, Tyler, Tex. 

F. P. Zoch, Jr., 817 Wilson Tower, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MEMBERSHIP, GENERAL GAS COMMITTEE 
January 11, 1955 


W. A. Alexander, Shell Oil Co., 1700 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Anderson, Box 2011, Casper, Wyo. 

R. R. Aston, Franklin, Aston & Fair, Box 769, Roswell, N. Mex. 

R. H. Blakely, Shell Oil Co., Mayo Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tom Bolack, Bolack Oil Co., 1010 North Dustin, Farmington, N. Mex. 

M. C. Brunner, Shell Oil Co., Box 1509, Midland, Tex. 

G. E. Campbell, Sun Oil Co., Box 1348, Tulsa, Okla. 

S. B. Christy, Sun Oil Co., Box 998, Roswell, N. Mex. 

J. R. Cole, Southern Union Gas Co., Box 2240, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Norman B. Curtice, the Pure Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joe T. Dickerson, Shell Oil Co., Box 2648, Houston, Tex. 

Walter Duncan, Sr., Walter Duncan Oil Properties, Box 211, LaSalle, Ill. 

Donald B. Edwards, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Stanolind Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

J. William Everhart, Box 597, Effingham, Il. 

Richard Fenton, executive vice president, California Stripper Well Association, 
417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wayne E. Glenn, Continental Oil Co., 1755 Glenarm Place, Denver, Colo. 

Ora A. Hall, Jr., Elliott-Hall, Box 1681, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

T. H. Hammett, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., 704 Central Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 

George T. Hansen, Sr., Utah Southern Oil Co., 901 Utah Oil Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Ernest A. Hanson, Box 852, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Clarence E.. Hinkle, Hervey, Dow & Hinkle, First National Bank Building, Ros- 
well, N. Mex. 

H. A. Jackson, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

C. D. Kerr, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 1654, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. F. Kiessig, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 79 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Russell 8. Knappen, Gulf Oil Corp., Box 661, Tulsa, Okla. 

Robert J. Leonard, Leonard Oil Co., Box 708, Roswell, N. Mex. 

J. L. McCord, Commonwealth Oil Co., 615 SW. Second Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

R. Makin, Makin Drilling Co., Box 1628, Hobbs, N. Mex. 

Coe 8. Mills, the Ohio Oil Co., Box 522, Midland, Tex. 

Foster Morrell, Box 933, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Stuart G. Noah, the Noah Petroleum Co., Citizens National Bank Building, Al- 
bion, Ill. 

J B. O’Connor, Dresser Industries, Atlantic Building, Dallas, Tex 
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Charles B. Read, Box 6696, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Melbert Schwarz, 1100 Continental Building, Dallas, Tex. 

A. W. Scott, National Petroleum Association, care of Wolf’s Head Oil Refining 
Co., Inc., Oil City, Pa. 

Ross Sears, First National Bank of Artesia, Box 727, Artesia, N. Mex. 

Robert I. Simons, Warren Petroleum Corp., Billings, Mont. 

©. O. Stark, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

A. W. Tarkington, Continental Oil Co., 1710 Fair Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Albert Taylor, Amerada Petroleum Corp., Box 2040, Tulsa, Okla. 

A. R. Thompson, Box 69, Matton, Il. 

W. A. Van Hook, Jr., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 1092, Shreveport, La. 

K. C. Vaughan, Union Oil Company of California, Union Oil Building, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

M. E. Webb, Seaboard Oil Co., 1400 Continental Building, Dallas, Tex. 

H. 8. Williams, Reward Oil Co., Taylorville, Ill. 

Paul D. Williams, Western Petroleum Refiners Association, 1414 Hunt Building, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

G. A. Younie, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 7, Ellinwood, Kans. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MEMBERSHIP, GENERAL GAS COMMITTEE 


April 30, 1955 


M. E. Austin, Sun Oil Co., Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Arthur R. Carmody, the North Central Texas Oil Co., Inc., Post Office Box 1527, 
Shreveport, La. 

Jerome K. Crossman, Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp., 3400 Republic Bank 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

William H. Curry, Far West Oil Co., 227 Wyoming National Bank Building, 
Casper, Wyo. 

W. H. Davison & Co., North Cross, Robinson, Ill. 

H. G. Dillin, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., Electric Building, San Diego, Calif. 

Walter Famariss, Jr., Famariss Oil & Refining Co., Post Office Box 2497, Hobbs, 
N. Mex. 

R. L. Grady, Murphy Corp., 1125 University Building, Denver, Colo. 

Russell H. Green, Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

T. Ed Griffith, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Post Office Box 731, Tulsa, Okla. 

M. R. Hayes, Phillips Petroleum Co., Permian Building, Midland, Tex. 

Gus Kramer, Southwest Kansas Royalty Oowners Association, Post Office Box 
235, Hugoton, Kans. 

Joe W. Lackey, Malco Refineries, Inc., Post Office Box 660, Roswell, N. Mex. 

P. T. Landes, Jr., Murphy Corp., 707 Shelby Building, Shreveport, La. 

C. L. Larson, Jr., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 40, Casper, Wyo. 

J. Walter Leonard, Leonard Oil Co., Inc., 119 East Broadway, Mount Pleasant. 
Mich. 

E. J. Lewis, the Oil News, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

J. W. Liddell, the Buck Creek Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

J. E. Low, Amerada Petroleum Corp., Post Office Box 2040, Tulsa, Okla. 

Jesse P. Luton, Gulf Oil Corp., Life of America Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Virgil W. McClintic, Michigan Cities Natural Gas Co., 604 South Main Street, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Guy E. McGaughey, Post Office Box 555, Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Harve Mayfield, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Post Office Box 633, Midland, Tex. 

John W. Mecom, 2900 Gulf Building, Houston, Tex. 

John V. Melton, British American Oil Producing Co., 511 Oil and Gas Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

R. S. Newhouse, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 

H. C. Price, H. C. Price Co., Union National Bank Building, Bartlesville, Okla. 

P. R. Rutherford, 1041 Mellie Esperson Building, Houston, Tex. 

Dewey J. Sabin, Sohio Petroleum Co., 1300 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John Simons, 2218 Sul Ross, Houston, Tex. 

Loring B. Snedden, Intex Oil Co., 531 California Avenue, Bakersfield, Calif. 

L. B. Swan, Brazos Oil & Gas Co., City National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 

W. C. Taggart, Taggart Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 

L. Lee Welsh, Vincent & Welsh, Inc., Pioneer Building, Lake Charles, La. 

Emmett D. White, Post Office Box 146, Roswell, N. Mex. 
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Cc. B. Williams, the Texas Co., Post Office Box 1720, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Charles E. Yager, Southland Royalty Co., 611 Fort Worth National Bank Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Tex. 

F. R. Yost, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Post Office Box 3092, Houston, Tex. 


Mr. Nrxon. I now offer as exhibit B, a list of the 249 contributors to 
the fund. 


The CxatrMan. I believe you have supplied us with a photostatic 
copy of that ¢ 

Mir. Nixon. Yes, we have supplied you with a photostatic copy, and 
I think I have a copy here. 

The CuatrMan. For the present, we can use this photostatic copy. 
Do you have the original ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes, I have it here. 


The Cuatrrman. This list will be received and marked “Exhibit No. 
2” of the witness’ testimony. 
(Exhibit No. 2 follows:) 


ExHIsit No. 2 


GENERAL GAS COMMITTEE CONTRIBUTORS 


Allen & Morris $50, Clarke, R. B__- Se 
Allen, P. E 495 | Coleman Producing Co 
Amerada Petroleum Corp 745 | Collins, J. L. & Co 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp__-_ 745 | Columbian Fuel Corp 
Argo Oil Corp 495 | Continental Oil Co 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp 1, 080 | Crenshaw, K. E 
Arnold, Isaac 495 | Crider, Cecil C 
Associated Oil & Gas Co 50 | Cummings, N. G 
Atlantic Refining Co 2,100 | DeBow, T. E- 
Baker, Hines H 250 | Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp 
Bankline Oil Co 50} Delta Drilling Co 
Barnhart, Paul F 50 | Diamond M. Industries____--- 
Barber, W. H., Co 495 | Dishman, H. E 
Basin Drilling Co 100 | Dresser Industries_______.---- 
Bayer, Lloyd H 495 | El Paso Natural Gas Co 
Belaire Oil Co 50 | Empire Drilling Co 
Big Chief Drilling Co 50 | Falcon Seaboard Drilling 
Blackwell Oil & Gas Co 50 | Fields, Bert 

Fort Worth National Bank -_~ 

Follis, R. G 

Fuel Oil Corp 

General Crude Oil Co 
Bovaird Supply Co General Petroleum Corp 
Boyd, William R. III Gilliland Oil Co 
Brachman, S E Green, Russell H 
Briggs, H. L 100 | Guffey, Roy, Drilling Co____---_ 
Brown, Charles R Gulf Oil Corp 
Brown, G. Stewart 50} Halbouty, Michel T 
Brunini, Everett, Grantham Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 

50 
250 | Hammonds, G. Scott 

Bryant, M. D SO} teencock Ol] Oo.........-.... 
Butler, J R 50| Hardey, B. A 
Cabot Carbon Co 2n0 | Heyden Oil Co._.......__.... 
California Co 1, 925 | Heath, R. W 
Carney, B. R Sp eeeeteon. @. Nuno nce 
Carter-Gragg Oil Co 50 | Heep Oil Corp__- 
Ci cicteerrnes 2,625 | Helmerich & Payne, Inc 
Case-Pomeroy Oil Corp 50 | Helmerich, W. H 
Chicago Corp 1, 480 | Herndon, Harold D__._......... 
Christi, Mitchell & Mitchell___ 250 | Hodges, Paul 
Cities Service Co 5 | Honolulu Oil Corp____-_____-- 
Cities Service Gas Co Houston Oil Co. of Texas_____~- 
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EXHIBIT No. 2—Continued 


I Rian, MORIN ccc inarilantcoteninins 
NE FOE Civiccineemennee 
Humble Oil & Refining Co____- 
ILE SINR icccicnteisvcesiairasinabenkos: 
Bunter & Hunter. ...nsno 
EE Or os GR i cicnieuitnn 
Huval & Danigan._._............... 


Industrial Supply Co _------- 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp_ 
Kansas Natural Gas, Inc__--~- 
PEROT, RE ace decctcsciiecice 
Aes aah lic cagcdeckectisimabentestindinbiade 
Keating Drilling Co___-_----_ 
INT oa cceictnetishacipaniniaicnns 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, 


a i alee na ial ca 
NID ie a riciccecresiices ies 
Kirby Petroleum Co___---~-~- 
LaGloria Oil & Gas Co. - 
Pe at See | * ee Se ee 
RIN A ON cca 
0 Se eee 
NN FO Bibi e ce cncinncestne-mimaceniens 
eI WW 6 ere etrs 
RUN. ONIN accent 
NE ION crncieadoektercssceatetesnian 
Ie I 
Saupe Oe. S00 acne 
Louisiana Land & Exploration 

ae er Ss 
arene i 
em NINO ole cies 
Lyons, McCord & Logan 
mere. WwW. ©. Inc... 
McCracken, O. A., Jr 
McElroy Ranch Co 
McFarland, R. S 
Deena INN oo ee ae 
mecouire. Jobn A... 
Magnolia Petroleum Co 
Malco Refineries, Inc_________ 
Manhart, Millison & Beebe____ 
Marine Midland Trust Co 
Marshall, J. Harold 
Marshall, Robert I__________-_ 
NOE, eRe 
BOON... SOM Wo ee 
Melasky, Harris A___.________ 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp_ 
Mobil Producing Co 
Moncrie®, W An 
Moran Bros., Ine 
Monterey Oil Co..=......... 
Morton, Harold C 
eee, We Pn ee 
Murphy Ceri. 
Murray, Frederick___.....___ 
Nabob Production Co 
URE ie eee ee a 
Neuenschwander, Paul W 
New York Trust Co 


1, 180 
r 


495 
50 
75 


100 


Pc: MEI cic inscecticcnaih teehee $250 
North Dakota Oil & Gas Asso- 

i a 160 
pei: Or) Oe. 50 
RI IE I an cienstrcnininctinctenerinioope 3, 240 
Oil Producers Agency of Cali- 

ile ta cnet 150 
Olin Gas Transmission Corp__ 250 
Pan American Production Co. 1, 280 
PRONG), Toi Biesi ctctencceens 150 
ol eS eS 250 
| ES Se tain ieee ia enteipeeniee 250 
Penrose, Neville G., Inc_______ 50 
Pa be, Oe. fe 50 
a eee 250 
Pee & MOM ..ccancuscoon 25 
Phillips Petroleum Co___-_--- 1, 240 
Pipeline Contractors Associa- 

a 200 
BN Be WU vg. OO istic eweenne 5O 
Pawo 0058 00. e 695 
I 100 
oo de | eS 250 
I ics: nc nesvidiepnccincctohinmneeit 495 
Pure Gas Service Co____-____- 495 
BO AE BIO ects ctewpnindeier 1, 555 
Quintana Petroleum Corp__--- 250 
Republic Natural Gas Co__--- 1,180 
Republic Supply Co_-_------~ 50 
Reserve Oil & Gas Co__------- 75 
mecnbels Oil Orn. ...4~.ncnn as 1, 145 
Riddell Petroleum Corp__---- 100 
I OO te, 50 
PONEOEL, 0s Mie oa ees ee 680 
Schlumberger Well Surveying 

aes ceo ee Le 200 
Schwarz, Melbert _......_..__ 495 
Benpentn ion 00.8 1, 275 
Seismograph Service Corp___- 50 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp_-_- 745 
RE soca oct ee anscnes 5v 
Sharples Oil Corp__....._____ 100 
NL AONE SSO ks. ec cceane 1, 355 
SN SR case sccacceniiaiaceti 495 
A oe 100 
Shield, Fred W., Oil Co_______ 50 
IN, NN oo tet ees 185 
Sinclair Oil Corp......-...... 3, 355 
eR OE MON sapiens 525 
ae, Lave 100 
Onn HO 
moots, Joan PP... ._......, 495 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co_______ 250 
Southern Minerals Corp______ 150 
Southern Production Co., Ine__ 685 
Southwestern. Exploration____ 50 
Specialty Service Co__________ 150 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 

6 or 3, 855 
Standard Oil Company of 

a omen nee ee 1, 180 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co_______ 2, 100 
Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co__ 495 


en ae ee 495 


ear aha 
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Exuisit No. 2—Continued 


Stouts 9D: Fie ais nticeatisdteectbie $50| Union Oil & Gas Corporation 
Suburban Gas Service, Inc__-- 50 ee asin $635 
eee: Ss EE Pe eee eres 8, 605 | United Carbon Co_____------- 595 
Sunray Oil Corp...---------- 330) Vangiey, W. M.............-=- 50 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil I SN renrmnmennene 25 
OOS Diiincanthbebibhcedieahetinccntiminn 495 | Waggoner, W. T., Estate______ 150 
Super kee Ce GO cicsctancinteeeites Se a Te asc enitipnssiiaapaioaben 100 
Sere: tee lancaster RS. ees 250 
Taber, Walter B..-.< IS a OO) 50 
Tennessee Gas Transmission.__ 2,385) Warren Petroleum Corp_--_--- 985 
Tex Gs thier 2. 355 1 eee es ek... 495 
Texas Eastern Transmission Weltex Jet Services, Inc___--- 250 
OCF D waiettine tht thee 250 | Westbrook Oil Corp... .---- 50 
Texas Gulf Producing Co_-__- Se etc c eee anee 100 
Texas Natural Gasoline Corp_-_ 75 | Western Geophysical Co_____- 100 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co- 645 | Western Natural Gas Co____-_ 685 
Tomlinson, J. Clyde._......... 50 | Westfall, Chester H., Drilling— 495 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Wheeler, W. Ridley___.._---- 250 
he I iictgteeahiseGicatnceduins 100 | White, Weld & Co_--__---_-_ 50 
Tuloma Gas Products__.__ -- 4g01 waneuus, oO. F............. 290 
Tyrrell, Ws ts Sree... 3. GOT Wrmeeeee, Pere... 860 
Underwood, Rip C__-.-_______ SO) amt). Ween Won. cee 50 
Underwood, R. Clay.......... 50 | Woodley Petroleum Co___..-_- 5 
Union Oil Company of Cali- ee Be isos coseeicemninsnrnsernis 100 
TORE ce ateencgiaineenietonmieneen ee Se ee | Se eee 50 
Union Sulphur & Oil Corp____ 645 ———— 
Grane tate cette 118, 625 


Mr. Nixon. The average contribution was $476.41. The smallest 
contribution to the committee was $25. The largest contribution to 
the committee was $3,855. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair might state this: Insofar as we can, let 
us let the witness proceed until he covers his statement generally. 
Any member of the committee, of course, will feel free to interrupt for 
clarification.on any particular point as the witness proceeds. 

Mr. Nixon. So that there would be no doubt as to the legality of the 
activity of the General Gas Committee, we registered under the Lobby- 
ing Act and filed every report required by the act. I now offer as 
exhibit C photostatic copies of the reports so filed. 

The Cuarrman. The exhibit will be received and filed as exhibit No. 
3 to the witness’ testimony. 

(Exhibit No. 3, will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Nixon. To avoid any doubt about how our money was spent, we 
made every disbursement by check except for a petty cash fund in the 
office which ran about $50 per month. I would like to offer the receipts 
for cash paid out, the petty cash fund, as an exhibit. 

The CuHatrman. Does the Chair understand that you are now tend- 
ering as an exhibit the original receipts for all money paid out from 
the petty cash fund ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. They will be received and marked “Ex- 
hibit No. 4.” At the present they will not be opened, any of them, 
but the committee staff will check them later. 

(Exhibit No. 4 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Nixon. I now offer as exhibit No. 5 photostatic copies of all 
deposit slips, bank statements and every check issued. 
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The CHatrman. As I understand what you are offering now is 
exhibit No. 5, the original bank deposits and all checks drawn on the 
account ? 

_ Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, they are photostatic copies of them, yes, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. ITamsorry. That is all deposits and all checks that 
were issued ? 

Mr. Nixon. And bank statements as well. 

The Cnatrman. They will be received as exhibit No. 5, and later of 
course will be examined by the staff. 

(Exhibit No. 5 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Nixon. The following summation of the way the General Gas 
Committee spent its money uses the classifications set forth on the 
reports required under the Lobbying Act: 

Wages, salaries, fees and commissions, $38,290.63. 

Now, that was over a period of appr oximately 18 months. 

Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost : $37,118.38. 

Office overhead, rent, supplies, utilities, and so forth: $29, 674.51. 

Telephone and telegraph: $9,552.64. 

Travel, food, lodging and entertainment : $2,285.80. 

All other expenditures: $2,879.08. That is the total of $119,800.54. 

As of April 1, 1956, our bank balance was $187.58. 

The total expenditures and bank balance is $119,988.12. 

Refunds from deposits was $1,363.22. 

Receipts from contributors was $118,625, making a total of $119,- 
988.22, leaving 10 cents unaccounted for. 

Now, it might be well to give a breakdown of the refunds and 
deposits because we actually took i in $118, 625 and we accounted for 
$119,800.54. We had refunds from the Santa Fe Railroad of deposits 
of $179.47. We had refunds from Gulf of Colorado and the Santa 
Fe Railroad, of $82.67. We had the sale of furniture, the Fort Worth 
office, of $624.50. May I comment that I find the best way to close an 
office is to sell the furniture. Refunds from the postage meter 
machine in Forth Worth, $3.08. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Fort Worth, $7.44. Refund of 
the American Airlines, $400.25. Refund of machine in Washington, 
$41.06. That accounts for a breakdown of refunds and the money 
that we had to show expended twice. 

Now, actually, there was no money spent by the committee for enter- 
tainment. The word “entertainment” is included with the words 
“travel, food, lodging” on the form report required to be filed. 

The Cuamman. W hy is the word “entertainment” in there then? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not know. That is a part of the law and the regu- 
lation. 

The CuamrmMan. You mean you conformed to the Lobbying Act in 
including it ? 

Mr. Nixon. To the letter, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. But you say notwithstanding the word is in there, 
there were no expenditur es for entertainment ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Nixon. Now, carrying out your suggestions, I do a lot of skip- 
ping. 
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Senator Bripers. May I ask one question just for clarification about 
the name that appears throughout as receiving payments in various 
amounts. For clarification so there will be no mistake about it, I 
will ask you this question : : 

The name “Margaret Smith” is the one that is used. The “Margaret 
Smith” mentioned in the payments here on several occasions of receiv- 
ing money from this fund is not the “Margaret Smith” who is a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, is that correct ? 

Mr. Nixon. Absolutely not. 

Senator Brinces. But a separate individual ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. Yes. 

Senator AnpEerson. May I ask you a question there? You made 
the statement that the organization spent no money for entertain- 
ment. Would it also be your information that no member of it spent 
any money for entertainment ? 

Mr. Nixon. There were 667 members of the General Gas Commit- 
tee and what they did individually I do not know. 

Senator Anperson. You do not know of anybody in that 667 who 
spent a dollar for entertainment é 

Mr. Nixon. I donot have any knowledge of any. 

Senator Anperson. Of not a single dollar for entertainment ? 

Mr. Nixon. I am sure, probably, me not knowing, there has been 
some entertainment, but the General Gas Committee from the funds 
that it received did not use any of the funds to entertain. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Did you want to proceed with your 
statement ? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes. 

In the summer of 1953, the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia held that the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Senator Purrett. From what page are you now reading ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is on page 10, the bottom of page 10, and I have 
covered in a sentence here what was on 7 pages. I will read that over 
again so as to clarify that sentence that I am inserting. 

In the summer of 1953, the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia held that Phillips Petroleum Co. was subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 

To say the least, consternation reigned throughout the entire gas- 
producing industry. It was in this atmosphere of consternation and 
confusion that prevailed that the annual convention of the American 
Petroleum Institute was held in Chicago during the early part of 
November 1953, some 5 months after the decision of the circuit court 
in the Phillips case. No subject was more widely discussed by all 
of those present than the holding in the Phillips case by the circuit 
court which required the Federal Power Commission to assume utility 
regulation of independent producers of natural gas. 

With this background and in this atmosphere, some 25 of us, who 
were present at the convention, had breakfast together. Our primary 
discussion was devoted to the impending tragedy of Federal control 
over this important competitive, risk-taking industry. 

To be fully aware of the detailed aspects of this threat to the very 
existence of the gas-producing industry, we concluded that a gas study 
committee should be formed to go into the matter thoroughly. I was 
asked to appoint such a committee and I did, selecting as its members 
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those in the industry that I considered best qualified in their knowledge 
of the subject. 

I sent out an invitation to the group that had met in Chicago and 
to other individuals in the industry who I thought would be interested 
to meet in New York on January 22, 1954, to hear the recommenda- 
tions of the group which had been studying the matter. At this meet- 
ing the study group made its recommendation, and those present con- 
curred in the belief that no legislation should be sought until after the 
Supreme Court had decided the Phillips case. However, it was de- 
cided that a steering committee should be apopinted and that thought 
should be given to the sort of legislation which might be required in 
the event the Supreme Court should affirm the circuit court’s decision. 

On June 7, 1954, the Supreme Court announced its decision in the 
Phillips case, and in so doing rewrote the Natural Gas Act. Shortly 
thereafter, the steering committee met in Dallas on June 24. It 
reached the conclusion that remedial legislation was necessary, but be- 
cause Congress was about to adjourn it was decided that no attempt 
would be made to secure the introduction of such legislation until the 
1955 session. 

Tt was also decided that we should make every effort to secure the 
widest possible support throughout the industry. Accordingly, I 
called a meeting of the group that had met in New York in January. 
We met again in New York on July 13, 1954. At this meeting there 
were 77 people present. 

We heard the recommendations of the steering committee and agreed 
that legislation should be sought at the 1955 session of Congress and 
that our group should be enlarged to secure a wider representation 
throughout the industry. 

The steering committee met in Dallas in August 1954 and prepared 
a tentative plan of organization. Another meeting of the steering 
committee was called to meet in Houston on September 7 and 8, at 
which time agreement was reached upon a plan of organization and 
membership lists were drawn up for an enlarged steering committee 
and for four subcommittees. 

I then issued a call to the people who had attended the two previous 
New York meetings, and others in the industry who might be inter- 
ested, to attend a meeting in San Antonio on October 4, 1954. This 
larger group we called the General Gas Committee. 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you the background of the evolution 
of the General Gas Committee on which I have been, and am chairman. 

At the San Antonio meeting, the plan of organization agreed upon 
was approved and agreement was reached upon the type of legislation 
which should be sought. The group also approved a plan for financing 
the committee’s activities with small contributions to be made by the 
members from time to time as necessary to finance the committee’s 
activities. 

The following committees were established : Steering, Committee on 
Cooperation of Other Groups, Legal, Legislation and Evidence. At 
this time, I held a press conference and issued a press release describ- 
ing the formation of the General Gas Committee and pointing out the 
need for legislation to accomplish our purpose. : 

On October 25, 1954, the General Gas Committee opened a small 
office in Fort Worth, Tex., to carry on the initial work. One of the 
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first activities was to solicit funds for financing the activities. In this 
initial appeal, the General Gas Committee hoped to raise about $25,000 
and requested that each member of the committee contribute from a 
minimum of $50 to a maximum of $250 to defray the expenses. 

I submit herewith exhibit No. 6, a letter dated October 29, 1954, our 
first solicitation of funds. 

The Cuarrman. The letter will be received and made exhibit No. 6, 
and the Chair will read the letter into the record. 

This is the photostatic copy of a letter written on General Gas 
Committee stationary, 1612 Continential Life Building, telephone No. 
7442, Fort Worth, Tex., dated October 29, 1954, addressed to members 
of the General Gas Committee. 

At the organization meeting of the General Gas Committee in San Antonio, 
it was decided to finance the operation by voluntary contribution from the com- 
mittee members. It was suggested that each member of the committee be re- 
quested to contribute from a minimum of $50 to a maximum of $250 to defray the 
expenses of the committee. It would be appreciated if we could have an 
immediate and generous response from the committee members. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES E. SIMONS, 
Secretary, General Gas Committee, 

That will be made Exhibit No. 6. 

(Exhibit No. 6 will be found in committee files. ) 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Nrxon. The General Gas Committee did not believe that it 
would be necessary to raise any large sum of money since its expendi- 
tures would be almost exclusively to collect, disseminate, and exchange 
information of value; in other words, the facts of our case, in carrying 
out its objectives. In response to this original solicitation, the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee received $20,800 with no contribution in excess 
of $250. 

The response to our first solicitation indicated that many people 
in the industry realized the seriousness of the problem and the neces- 
sity for making known to the people and Congress the views of our 
industry. I might add that many members expressed a feeling of out- 
rage that a business which had made available abundant supplies of 
gas at low prices should be subject to Federal regulation. 

The General Gas Committee began to assemble and circulate a great 
deal of data on the question of Federal regulation over the production 
and gathering of natural gas. At this time this subject was being 
widely discussed and many papers and addresses were being delivered. 

Copies of these materials were obtained by the General Gas Com- 
mittee and widely circulated. Industry leaders, acting of their own 
volition, sought opportunities to discuss the issues involved in all 
possible forums san they thought it would be helpful. Numerous 
talks were made by these leaders. As these talks were made, copies 
were obtained by the General Gas Committee and made available to 
other persons in the industry. 

Now I would like you to skip with me to page 19. 

Particular attention was paid to an analysis of the arguments being 
made against the producer position by those who favored continued 
regulation of the producer. Counterproposals which they made both 
before the Federal Power Commission and before the respective com- 
mittees of the Congress were studied carefully. 
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Such analyses were transmitted in as much detail as appeared to 
be useful to members of the General Gas Committee with the hope 
they would be widely used in contracts, conversation, and activity both 
within and without the industry. 

In the meantime, and simultaneously with the work just outlined, 
the membership of the General Gas Committee was expanded. As 
of April 30, 1955, the membership of the General Gas Committee con- 
sisted of 667 members as shown ie the rolls. It was not further en- 
larged, but many other persons in the industry were working to 
the same end and using the information supplied by the General Gas 
Committee. 

The General Gas Committee membership was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various oil and gas associations whose membership 
was interested in the Natural Gas Act; of producers of oil and gas 
desirous of participating in the common program and of interstate 
transmission companies desirous of having an active part. — 

Very gratifying to those of us on the General Gas Committee was 
the stand taken by a large section of the Nation’s press. All in all, 
a preponderance of the editorial opinion throughout the country was 
stoutly in favor of the economic principles backed by our committee. 

Shortlv before the Harris bill was voted on in the House, for ex- 
ample, Representative Carl Albert, of Oklahoma, put into the record 
a survey which showed 811 editorials in favor of the bill and only 
194 against. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nixon, the Chair does not think that that is 
important to this inquiry and that it goes more or less to the merits 
of the bill. 

Mr. Nixon. All right, sir. Then I will go to page 23 of my state- 
ment. I withdraw from my oral testimony the third paragraph, 
which is along the same line, Mr. Chairman, so that eliminates all of 
page 21. Itis my desire to comply with your request. 

The CuarrMan. It is somewhat argumentative. 

Mr. Nixon. It is just a matter of the accomplishment of the com- 
mittee. That was the only reason I put it in there. 

Senator ANpreRson. Could we go to page 26, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I would like to go to page 23. 

Senator Anperson. Is not that the same sort of thing ? 

Mr. Nixon. Lagree with you, Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anperson. Let us go to page 26. 

Mr. Nixon. [think that you are right. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair wishes to adhere strictly to the policy 
I set out in the opening statement. I have not had time to check with 
you as to what you eliminated or did not. 

Mr. Nixon. Well, the witness is desirous of cooperating with the 
Chair. It is a question, on very short notice, after my talk with you 
today, to go through and do what I hoped you wanted me to do. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Nixon. Now then, we go to the top of page 26, where Senator 
Anderson has suggested. 

At this point I would like to reiterate the scrupulous compliance of 
the General Gas Committee with the Lobbying Act. The preliminary 
report or registration and the report for the fourth quarter of 1954 


were filed with the Clerk of the House and with the Secretary of the 
Senate on January 10, 1955. 
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Reports were duly filed for each subsequent quarter of operation 
within the time limit prescribed. These are the reports I have already 
handed you. They have been available at all times for inspection by 
anvone who wished to see them. We have lisfed all receipts as required. 
We have listed the expenditures as required. We have made every 
effort to comply fully with the Lobbying Act. 

Since January 1, 1955, the main operation of the General Gas Com- 
mittee was moved to Washington. Quarters were obtained in the 
Commonwealth Building, 1625 K Street NW. The office number 
was 304. These offices consisted of a reception room, a small confer- 
ence room, two small private offices, and a storeroom. The monthly 
rental was $450. 

The purpose of having these offices was to provide space in which 
the clerical and secretarial help could work, to provide space for the 
committee files and for storage of the material being accumulated by 
the General Gas Committee as a part of its effort in behalf of revision 
of the Natural Gas Act. 

The conference room provided a common meeting place for the 
exchange of information and views. It also provided a place where 
those who visited Washington from time to time could come for infor- 
mation and material and as a clearinghouse for the accumulation and 
dissemination of the data used in furthering the committee’s 
objectives, 

As I stated previously, it was recognized from the beginning that 
our efforts must be based on facts, rather than mere speculative state 
ments or opinions. It was our aim to provide Congress and the public 
with sound, factual information. 

From that point I skip over to the next page to the last sentence of 
the first paragraph. 

We endeavored to furnish the best and most complete body of statis- 
tics that we could bring together with the capabilities of the manpower 
and the time available. 

This work was under the direction of Dr. John W. Boatwright, one 
of the Nation’s leading economists. The end results of the work he 
directed are seen in the masterful presentation he made before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. This was one 
of the most outstanding achievements with which it has been my privi- 
lege to be associated, and I would like for each of you to have a copy 
of it. Weare proud of it. I herewith introduce exhibit No. 7. 

(Exhibit No. 7 will be found in committee files. ) 

The CHatrman. What is that, so that the Chair can identify it? 

Mr. Nrxon. It shows interest in natural-gas competition. 

The Cuarrman. That will be filed only for reference. We do not 
want this made a part of the record. 

Mr. Nixon, It is a report of his statement before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know that it has any particular place here, 
but that will be made exhibit No. 7, for reference only. 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, it represents the type of factual data 
that we worked up and that is how we spent the money. 

The Cuarrman. That gives us information as to how you spent the 
money, but I do not think that it is proper to be printed in the record. 

Mr. Nixon. That is according to your judgment. 
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Senator Ture. Could we have information as to how much money 
you spent in the development of this report ? 

Mr. Nixon. Well, I do not have a breakdown of this one report be- 
cause it is one of many. This report that I am referring to is Dr. 
Boatwright’s statement before the Senate committee. 

Senator Ture. How much did you pay Dr. Boatwright for that 
statement ? . 

Mr. Nixon. Dr. Boatwright was on loan to us from the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and we paid him no salary, and the only cost 
was the office costs and the help. 

Senator Ture. Then he is an economist employed by the Standard 
Oil of Indiana? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is right, and loaned to the committee. Dr. Boat- 
wright is present here in the audience. 

The CHatrman. The Chair does not mean to discredit Dr. Boat- 
wright’s efforts, but I want to guard this record and not have it en- 
cumbered with a lot of opinions that may be very good, but we may 
also get some bad in there if we accorded everybody the same privilege. 

Mr. Nrxon. Iam in accord with your decision. 

Now, we go to page 31. In order to eliminate some of these pages, 
there is a little rewrite of the last sentence of that page. Congressman 
Harris, of Arkansas, introduced a bill, H. R. 4560, which was patterned 
after and closely followed the recommendation made in the report of 
February 26, 1955, of the Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources appointed by President Eisenhower. 

It was on this bin that the hearings before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee centered and this might be regarded 
as the basic piece of legislation on which the Congress subsequently 
acted, 

The hearings on H. R. 4560 were extensive. They extended from 
March 22 to May 2, 1955. The committee further considered the leg- 
islation in lengthy closed sessions and finally reported a substitute bill, 
H. R. 6645. With a few minor amendments on the floor of the House, 
this bill was passed by the House. 

Now, gentlemen, we skip to page 36. I am eliminating some awfully 
good arguments. 

The Cuarrman. The arguments are on the merits of the bill, I as- 
sume, and the membership of this committee has already been con- 
vinced once. They were equally divided. 

Mr. Nixon. Now, at the bottom of page 36. The passage of the 
Harris bill by the House came too late to permit its consideration in 
the first session by the Senate. However, the statistical and analytical 
studies were continued and expanded with the thought of having 
available to the Senate at the start of the second session additional 
worthwhile material; material on which the Senate could base an 
advised and informed opinion. Much of the material used in the 
House was revised and brought up to date. 

The general gas committee continued to collect, extract, and dis- 
tribute a variety of material, including talks by industry persons, Gov- 
ernment officials, and so forth. We continued to collect and dissemi- 
nate articles in newspapers and periodicals, but the Washington office 
of the general gas committee was placed on a standby basis. 
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Shortly after January 1, 1956, the Washington offices were restaffed 
and the general gas committee again undertook these same activities 
which it deemed Doth proper and helpful in supporting passage of the 
Fulbright bill by the Senate. When that bill passed the Senate, our 
office was closed. 

We thought our work was done. In all things, the general gas 
committee had conducted the operations in keeping with the strict 
letter and spirit of the laws of the land. We kept our activities on 
the highest ethical and moral plane. 

Gentlemen, that is my statement. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. If agreeable with the 
members of the committee, we will defer to the chief counsel for the 
initial interrogation. However, if any member of the committee 
wishes to ask any particular question at this time, before counsel pro- 
ceeds, he may do so. 

Senator Purrei.. I have just one question. On page 13, you refer 
to the initial formation of the committtee. You say, about a little more 
than half way down the second paragraph— 

In response to this original solicitation, the general gas committee received 
$20,800 with no contribution in excess of $250. 

Can you tell me, sir, what was the number of the contributors and 
how many contributed ? 

Mr. Nixon. You can apply a pencil. I could not tell you exactly. 
But I remember approximately $150 average, so if you divide that into 
20,800, it would make about $130 or $135 average. 

Senator Purrexy. I notice there were 249 total number of contribu- 
tors to the total sum. 

Mr. Nixon. That is$118,625, Senator. Wemade other solicitations. 

Senator Purretn. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrmaN. All right, counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Nixon, you stated that you were president of the 
Southern Minerals Corp. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Who are the major stockholders of that corporation ? 

Mr. Nixon. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. owns 51 percent, and Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 49 percent. 

Mr. Fay. How long have you been president of that company ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I have been president of that company about 8 years. 
I was in charge of the company’s operations from its inception in 1932. 

Mr. Fay. And its primary business is petroleum business ? 

Mr. Nixon. Its primary business is finding, developing natural gas 
and oil, marketing natural gas, and marketing crude oil at the whole- 
sale level through a pipeline company owned by it as a subsidiary. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to this gas committee, you were the principal 
operating head of the committee? 

Mr. Nixon. I was the chairman of the General Gas Committee, re- 
sponsible for policy. ; 

Mr. Fay. Did the committee have any other officers? 

Mr. Nrxon. The committee had chairmen of the various subcom- 
mittees. They had a secretary, Charles Simons, who was secretary 
of the committee. 

Mr. Fay. That was the only other officer ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct, Charles E. Simons. 
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Mr. Fay. Did the committee operate under a constitution or bylaws 
or other governing rules? 

Mr. Nrxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. It did not? 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then, what was the scope of the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee <3 originally enunciated when it was formed ? 

Mr. Nixon. The objective was to secure corrective legislation that 
we considered necessary to restore to the producer of natural gas the 
exemption that we thought he had in the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

Mr. Fay. Would it be correct to say that the General Gas Commit- 
tee was actually your own personal brain child ? 

Mr. Nixon. Well, I do not want to claim that much credit. I had 
had approximately 10 years of experience in connection with legisla- 
tion seeking to clarify the Natural Gas Act of 1938, and it seemed to 
be that they felt I was the logical one to be chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fay. Will you tell the committee who the original members of 
the group were that decided to set up this General Gas Committee and 
designated you as the chairman ? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not have the list, and, in fact—I do not have a list 
of them. That was back in 1953, out at Chicago. I might name a few 
from memory. It was something like Paul Endicott, president of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., and the counsel for Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Mr. Foster. Hines Baker, president of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. was there. Bill Vaughey of Jackson, Miss., president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America was there. Russell Brown, 
general counsel for the Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica was there. I am just reaching back in memory. Frank Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum Institute was there. 

It was about equally divided among independent producers of nat- 
ural gas and what might be so-called heads of the big companies. 

Mr. Fay. There were representatives of the Big Five present at 
that original meeting that set up this General Gas Bainaitins. 

Mr. Nixon. When you say “Big Five,” foreign oil development 
and terrific income and production there has set out the Big Five com- 
panies. Now, there were subsidiaries, presidents of subsidiary com- 
panies there, like the president of Humble Oil & Refining Co., which 
is a subsidiary company of the Standard Oil of New Jersey. But 
so far as I remember, there was nothing and no one there present at 
that original meeting from what you term the “Big Five” companies. 

Mr. Fay. What did you determine should be the qualifications of 
members to this particular General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. Anyone that had an interest in seeing that necessary 
legislation—either a producer of natural gas or a gatherer of natural 
gas or a natural-gas pipeline company or banks that ‘might have loans— 
for instance, the uncertainty of the value of gas search has caused 
quite a problem in the matter of financing. In other words, the 
banker does not know just what to use as a value. There were supply 
houses, for instance, and Bethlehem Steel, Jones & Laughlin—they 
all had supply houses that sell great quantities of tubular goods to 


the oil companies. In other words, anybody that could help us do 
a job. 
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Mr. Fay. Anyone that would contribute money to the fund ‘ 

Mr. Nixon. You did not have to contribute money to be a member. 
In other words, there were 667 members, and there was 247 con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Fay. Oh, so the members received the benefit of those who did 
contribute to finance the operation. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is quite correct, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. In starting the committee, Mr. Nixon, your report shows 
that you had a loan of $5,000, and that you secured it from the First 
National Bank of Fort Worth. How was the loan secured and what 
cuaranty was given at that time / 

Mr. Nixon. The loan was, I think, from the First National Bank 
of Fort Worth, and the loan was secured by—lI do not know, 1 or 2 
of the Fort Worth members of the committee. I did not make the 
loan direct. That line of credit was accepted and very shortly was 
paid back out of the first $20,000 that came in. There was no strings 
as far as the loan was concerned. It was temporary in order to get 
the General Gas Committee in operation. 

Mr. Fay. Were you personally paid any compensation for your serv- 
ices as chairman ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. Not a dime. 

Mr, Fay. Were any of the other members of the original committee 
that formed the organization committee paid / 

Mr. Nixon. Not a dime. 

Mr. Fay. Was all of the personnel other than the operating per- 
sonnel, stenographic and clerical, contributed by the oil industry for 
use of your committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Who were some of the others besides Dr. Boatwright of 
Standard of Indiana? 

Mr. Nixon. Well, Charles Simons, the executive vice president of 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association was one. 

Mr. Fay. How long was he on Joan to your committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. He was on loan to the committee from its inception, 
from its organization on October 4, 1954, until the Washington office 
was closed. 

Mr. Fay. He devoted his full time to the work of the General Gas 
Committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. No, only part time, but he devoted a very substantial— 
T will put it this way, Mr. Counsel—a very substantial part of his 
time to it. 

Mr. Fay. What about Dr. Boatwright? Did he devote substantial 
time ? 

Mr. Nixon. He devoted most of his time from January of 1955 
until the Congress adjourned, and then he did some work to bring his 
data up to date so when the Senate and Congress met in January of 
1956 he would have his factual data up to date. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know what scale of compensation either of these 
men received from their respective companies during the year they 
were on loan ? 

Mr. Nrxon. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you state to the committee who supplied the original 
list of prospective members that you were to circularize ? 
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Mr. Nixon. The original list was worked up from memberships of 
~ — oil associations, and that a letter was sent out to 
that list. 

Mr. Fay. Did the gas committee pay any income tax, State or Fed- 
eral, upon its receipts and contributions? 

Mr. Nrxon. No, we did not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have the income-tax status of the contributors 
determined ? 

Mr. Nixon. We had it determined in proper procedure and it was 
ruled that the contributions to the committee were not deductible. 

Mr. Fay. Now, you are generally familiar, Mr. Nixon, with the 
recent publicity about the activities of certain individuals connected 
with the oil industry, as disclosed before the George committee, are 

rou? 
: Mr. Nrxon. Yes, to my regret. 

Mr. Fay. I notice on the list of contributors here that Superior 
Oil was a contributor. 

Mr. Nixon. They contributed, I think, $200 in the first appeal that 
went out to the general group. They made no further contribution. 
That contribution was in the last quarter of 1954. They made no 
further contributions. 

Mr. Fay. In your opinion was there any coordination or any com- 
munity of interest between those activities of the individuals before 
the George committee and the work of your committee? 

Mr. Nixon. None whatever. 

Mr. Fay. Are your personally acquainted with Mr. Keck or Mr. 
Patman, who were witnesses before the George committee ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I know of Mr. Keck. I have never met him personally. 
The Keck family, of course, is pretty well known, as the head of the 
Superior Oil Co. I know Mr. Patman. Elmer Patman lives at 
Austin. 

Mr. Fay. He isan attorney. 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And he represents Mr. Keck. 

Mr. Nrxon. He represents Mr. Keck and the Superior Oil Co. 

Mr. Fay. Is the Superior Oil Co. an independent producer under 
the general definition of “independents” in the industry? 

Mr. Nixon. The Superior Oil Co. have been very successful in 
Louisiana in finding and developing oil and gas. So far as I know, 
they are primarily independent producers and have no refining opera- 
tion nor marketing of products operations. 

Mr. Fay. As far as your committee is concerned, you stated earlier 
you made no direct contact with any Members of the Legislature in 
connection with the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Nixon. We did not. In other words, the instructions to the 
staff up here were to operate the Washington office and do the re- 
search necessary to assemble the facts and to circulate those facts 
and provide a place where individuals could get facts that sought 
them. In other words, our work was primarily research for facts 
and distribution of facts and making those facts available to any 
that wanted them. 

Mr. Fay. Once the facts were available, though, they then could 
have been presented as opinion to the Senators or the Congressmen 
in connection with it. 
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Mr. Nixon. By some individual that had a direct interest in the 
legislation as it affected their own operations, but not acting for the 
(jeneral Gas Committee. 

Mr. Fay. Now, did you have any instructions from your board of 
directors of Southern Minerals as to just the degree or the scope of 
activities you were to take ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. No. I had no instructions whatever. It was left to 
my judgment. Our company did not have any gas sold in interstate 
commerce, and consequently we were not before the Federal Power 
Commission. But my fear was that if you establish a policy of price 
regulation of natural gas at the well, then it could easily lead to price 
regulation of oil at the well and other resources and that would very 
vitally affect Southern Minerals Corp. 

Mr. Fay. Did you personally or on behalf of the committee at all 
discuss the bill with any Senators or Congressmen or make any con- 
tributions to Senators or Congressmen during the time that the bill 
was up for debate ¢ 

Mr. Nrxon. I have never made a contribution. I am speaking per- 
sonally, and of course the corporation cannot do it under the law. I 
have never made a contribution to a Member of Congress or a Senator 
from our State in a national election. 

Mr. Fay. Or any other States? 

Mr. Nixon. No; not me. 

Senator Anperson. Why did you say, “in a national election”? 

Mr. Nixon. I mean in a November election. 

Senator ANpEeRSON. Because you do not have any contest in Texas? 

Mr. Nixon. We have a hot one going on down there now, Senator. 
We have primaries within the parties down there. 

Senator ANpERsON. Have you made contributions in the primaries ! 

Mr. Nixon. Yes; very small ones. As president of the company and 
not owning any of the stock, I am not lush with funds that would be 
available for contributions. The income-tax law limits what I can 
keep. 

The Cuatrman. Counsel announces he has finished. I would like 
to ask you 2 or 3 questions, sir, and then I will defer to my colleagues. 

Do you of your personal knowledge know of any person in your in- 
dustry and among the group you represented or anyone else that made 
an effort, a personal effort, to influence any Member of the United 
States Senate in connection with his vote on the gas bill ? 

Mr. Nixon. Do you mean by contribution or talking to him? 

The Cuarrman. To influence, and I did not say how. First you can 
answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Nixon. Why, I know of members of the industry who, repre- 
senting their company or their own individual operations, discussed 
the legislation with his Senator or his Congressman. 

The CuHarrman. Were these facts or research that your General Gas 
Committee did and procured made available to members of the com- 
mittee and the interest that they represented for use in trying to in- 
fluence Senators’ votes on the gas bill ? 

Mr. Nixon. It was to their discretion as to whether or not they used 
them. We never instructed them to use them, and we simply provided 
the facts not only to the members of the General Gas Committee but 
others in the industry who asked for them. In other words, it was 
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that they might be informed, intelligently informed, in discussing the 
merits of this legislation with their Members in Congress. 

The Cuarrman. The whole purpose of forming the gas committee 
was to undertake to get legislation enacted that the committee desired 
and that particular interests desired ; is that not correct 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Had you not had that interest, and had that not 
been the purpose, there would have been no occasion for setting up the 
General Gas Committee, would there ? 

Mr. Nixon. We had this policy, Mr. Chairman: If we developed the 
facts and made them avail: bh to the individuals in the industry, then 
that would be the means by which we hoped to get the legislation, and 
not by direct contacts with the Members of the Congress. 


The Cuamrman. The committee as such made no direc t contacts with 
Members of Congress ? 


Mr. Nixon. That is absolutely correct. 
The CuatrmMan. But the committee as such did undertake to provide 


the research necessary to present all arguments possible favorable for 
the legislation. 


Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And after securing that information you dissemi- 
nated it among the membership of the General Gas Committee. 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Among the industry and among others who might 
desire it and accept it. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. But you made no direct approach, or the committee 


clid not, under your direc tion, and no one connected with the committee, 
so far as you know ? 


Mr. Nixon. So far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the administration of the com- 
mittee’s function. 

Mr. Nixon. That is right. 


The Cuarrman. Do you know of individual members, those you 
have referred to in the 667 membership—do you know of your own 
knowledge that some of them did approach Members of Congress 
or Members of the Senate with a view of discussing this legisl: ation 
with them / 

Mr. Nixon. Of my own knowledge, I know of no member of the 
General Gas Committee making the contact. 

The Cnarrman. You have no knowledge of any member of the Gas 
Committee making contact ? 

Mr. Nixon. No. 


The Cuarrman. Do you have any information or any knowledge 
of any lobbying activity on the part of members of the gas industry 
or members of your committee or the oil industry, or other interested 
parties—any action on their part in an attempt to lobby generally 
with Members of Congress? I am excluding now their own repre- 
sentatives, their own Congressmen or Senators. 

Mr. Nixon. I have no knowledge of such attempts at lobbying. 

The CHarrman. Did your committee in any way support such 
lobbying attempts ? 


Mr. Nixon. We never did, and in fact our policy was against that. 
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The Cuairman. Your policy was against it ¢ 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. As to what the individual members did who may 
have been members of the committee with respect to contacting either 
the Senator from their State or contacting their Members of Congress 
from their State—with respect to what they did about that they did 
it on their own initiative as constituents, or as persons interested in 
legislation and not as representativ es of the Gas Committee and with 
no benefit from the Gas Committee or assistance from it other than 
having furnished them factual information that the committee had 
assembled ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. That is absolutely correct. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any illegal or improper lobbying on 
the part of the gas bill on either side that you can give this committee 
today ¢ 

Mr. Nrxon. I donot. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any information where it is not m 
your personal knowledge, but do you have any information of any 
illegal lobbying, or improper lobbying, either for or against the gas 
bill that you could give this committee a lead to today / 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, I can say I donot. I would like to make 
one further statement. On each of the filings, under the Lobbying Act, 
you will note that we wrote on the statements, or the statements so 
filed, that we did not consider that we came under the act because we 
were doing no direct lobbying for the passage of legislation. Now, | 
um responsible for that. ‘Our legal committee gave an opinion on it. 
But the point is this: As an abundance of precaution, with nothing 
to withhold, why not file so that this information would be available 
tothe Senate andthe House’? I am delighted we did it. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Senator Bridges. 

Seator Bripees. I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANDERSON. You said you did not do any lobbying. 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. And your organization did not do any lobby- 
ing. 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir. I was the only one in my little company—and 
I only have 300 employees—that could take the time out from our 
operations to do any work in connection with it. 

Senator AnpERsON- And you also said you did not know of any 
members of your group that did any lobbying. 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. I note the President vetoed the bill because of 
the arrogant lobbying. Was he wholly mistaken ? 

Mr. Nixon. That was not a member of our group. 

Senator ANpERSON. In this list you have supplied, does that repre- 
sent pretty largely the group that you think gave money toward the 
passage of the natural gas bill ? 

Mr. Nixon. Will you repeat the question, Senator? I missed the 
first part of it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you believe that the people in the gas indus- 
try who wanted to give money for the passage of the gas bill have 
contributed to your organization or contributed to some other or gani- 

zation as well? 
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Mr. Nixon. This General Gas Committee was supposed to repre- 
sent the industry. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is very inclusive? 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. I notice that the El Paso Natural Gas gave 
$250. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpEeRson. Would you regard them as a pretty large sup- 
plier of the natural gas industry ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I would classify them as one of the fastest growing. 
They have become very substantial buyers and transporters and sell- 
ers of natural gas. 

Senator Anperson. If they were deeply interested in this fight, 
would you have thought that $250 was all Paul Kaiser would have put 
into it. 

Mr. Nrxon. I cannot answer that question. I think Paul could 
afford to put more, but we did not put the pressure on anybody. 

Senator AnpErson. I notice that Standard Oil of Indiana is not in 
here. Did you approach them for a contribution ? 

Mr. Nixon. The Standard of Indiana, you might say, is primarily 
a refining and marketing company. Their wholly owned subsidiary 
over on page 3, Stanolind Oil & Gas, turned in $2,100, and Stano- 
lind Oil Purchasing Co. $495, so that is $2,595 there, which is just 
about their size. 

Senator AnpErson. I was afraid perhaps that Al Peake’s contribu- 
tion that you have listed on the other sheet as $250 might be the only 
one. 

Mr. Nrxon. Al came in on the first solicitation. That is all I got 
out of Al Peake. 


Senator AnpDERSON. I see that Hines Baker is listed on there and 
Humble Oil is listed. 


Did you solicit the individuals and then turn and solicit the com- 
anies. 
: Mr. Nrxon. I solicited the companies or individuals or anybody 
who would give me some money. Hines Baker’s $250 came in in the 
first solicitation, that went out in October of 1954. 

Senator Anperson. I am trying to find out what your yardstick is. 
I notice you have Kirby Petroleum down for $250. If I remember 
correctly, Kirby is in liquidation ; is it not ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I think that Kirby has been taken over by another 
company but at the time of this original solicitation they were not in 
liquidation. 

Senator Anperson. I am just trying to find out what yardstick you 
used. If one of the big Standard companies gives $250 and El Paso 
Natural Gas, $250, I just do not wderstand quite where you are. I 


see that you do not have one we!!-::own Texan named Richardson 
down here, nor the firm of Ric’: i. Bass. Were they not able to 
contribute ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Let mesee. Ic - ‘em down here and if they 
are not down here they did not ite. Now, I would say they 
are able to. 


Senator ANperson. Would it be your impression that Mr. Richard- 
son was not interested in this legislation ? 
Mr. Nrxon. I would not say that. 
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Senator Anperson. Sunray is down here for $150. Sunray is quite 
aggressive now. They have just built a new building somewhere. 
Mr. Nixon. Sunray Mid-Continent right under it is $495, and so 
that is $645. You see Sunray during this process, while this legisla- 
tion was considered, consolidated with Mid-Continent. 

Senator Anperson. Would it be your thought that this list was a 
small part or a large part of what was spent on the gas fight 

Mr. Nrxon. I have no way of knowing what individuals spent. This 
list is all that was raised by the General ot Committee. 

Senator Anprrson. Was there any printing done by your com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Any what? 

Senator Anprrson. Printing of booklets that were circulated ? 

Mr. Nixon. Oh, yes. Under this classification here of printing or 

duplicating matter, including distribution costs, $37,118.38. 

Senator ANpERson. Did you pay for any newspaper advertising or 

magazine advertising ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Not one bit. 

Senator Anpgerson. Was there any bought by the natural gas in- 

dustry ? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not know. The General Gas Committee did not 

engage in any newspaper advertising. 

Senator ANperson. But do you know of any gas organization or oil 

organization that did ? 

Mr. Nixon. The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee did ad- 
vertise. 

Senator Anperson. Then there was another organization ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is educational. 

Senator Anperson. I know. Whether educational or not, was there 
another organization ? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. That was the Natural Gas and what? 

Mr. Nixon. Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

Senator ANDERSON. Who isthe head of that ? 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. McCollum. 

Senator Anperson. What firm is he with? 

Mr. Nrxon. He is president of Continental Oil Co. 

Senator Anperson. Was there also a little activity by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute? 

Mr. Nrxon. I am director of that, and if there was I do not know it. 

Senator Anperson. Do they not have an office in Dallas? 

Mr. Nrxon. No, sir. (Since testifying, the witness has advised the 
committee that this answer was incorrect, and that the institute does in 
fact have a Dallas office. ) 

Mr. Nrxon. Not the American Petroleum Institute. The present 
chairman of the American Petroleum Institute lives in Dallas. 

Senator Anperson. Is it J. L. Hamon? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, he went in, Senator Anderson, as chairman in No- 
vember of 1955. 

Senator Anperson. Previously Frank Porter had been in charge. 

Mr. Nrxon. No; Frank Porter lives in New York, and he is presi- 
dent and he is still president. 

Senator Anperson. I am just trying to find out if you think the 
American Petroleum Institute had any activity along this line. 
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Mr. Nixon. As a director of American Petroleum Institute, I say 
they did not. 

Senator Anperson. They did not raise any money ? 

Mr. Nixon. They did not raise any money. 

Senator Anperson. Or disburse any money / 

Mr. Nixon. They raised plenty of money but not for the purpose 
of this legislation, and as a director I would know if they spent any. 

Senator Anperson. Why did they raise their money for ? 

Mr. Nixon. They raise their money for the various divisions of it, 
for the operation of it. For instance, there is fundamental research, 
and they spend something like $700,000 a year on fundamental re- 
search. That is research in connection with new products and better 
uses of facilities. They have a program of OIIC, where they do na- 
tional advertising, the American Petroleum Institute do, and they 
have been doing it for something like 7 or 8 years. 

Senator Anperson. Was any of their institutional advertising di- 
rected toward the merits of the gas bill ? 

Mr. Nrxon. No, sir; not at all. 

Senator Anperson. On this list, Jones & Laughlin are down for $75. 
That is about what they would tip a chambermaid after a party in the 
oil country ; is it not ? 

Mr. Nrxon. That was some supply house away out, probably at Big 
Springs or somewhere. 

Senator ANperson. Or Abilene? 

Mr. Nixon. Possibly. They have quite a string of supply houses 
and they do a tremendous volume of tubular goods business with the 
industry. 

Senator Anperson. I should say they do. I am just trying to find 
out if you really think $118,000 was all that the gas industry spent on 
the bill. 

Mr. Nixon. Senator Anderson, I am here to account for what I was 
responsible for. This is an accounting of my stewardship. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Vaughey is down here and you say he was 
present at the meeting. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, Bill Vaughey. 

Senator Anprerson. He is now president of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Operators. 

Mr. Nixon. No; he is no longer president. 

Senator ANperson. He was up until last year? 

Mr. Nrxon. Up until last year. 

Senator AnpErson. Did he have a fund that you knew anything 
about ? 

Mr. Nixon. Not that I know of. 

Senator Anperson. Did the independent group have a fund at all? 

Mr. Nixon. The Independent Petroleum Association, I am a di- 
rector of it, and I know of no funds that they spent in connection with 
legislation. 

Senator Anperson. Russell Brown did not have any ? 

Mr. Nrxon. He did not have any funds, but Russell Brown probably 
did some work, in his usual line of work. 

Senator ANpERsoN. I was just hopeful we might find if there are any 


other places we should look for contributions. Your testimony is that 
you know of none? 


Mr. Nrxon. I do not. 
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Senator Anperson. That is all. 

The Carman. <All right. 

Mr. Nixon, before I ask other members of the committee if they 
care to interrogate you, I think it would be well for you to make avail- 
able to the committee a copy of all of the documents that you prepared, 
and all of the circulars or other information that you disseminated and 
that you developed as this committee. 

Mr. Nixon. I would be glad to have Dr. Boatwright do that, and 
we will present it to the staff of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Where are the other records of the committee now, 
the Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. Here is one of the pieces that Dr. Boatwright prepared 
and I have it here with me. 

The Cuamrman. What I wanted was this: You spent some $39,000 
for printing and for mailing and distributing literature. I would 
like to have you submit to the committee and make available to the 
committee, all documents and al] literature of whatever nature or 
character that you developed and disseminated. 

Mr. Nixon. We will be delighted to do that. 

The Cuamrman. Simply for filing for reference, and not to be placed 
in the record. 

Mr. Nixon. Just asa matter of information to the committee and not 
for the record, and we will be delighted to do it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You will probably have someone do 
that before you return ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I will have my attorney submit it, Mr. Hayden Head. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Head, you will submit that for the committee / 

Mr. Heap. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, about correspondence of the Gas Committee, 
your files of correspondence, did you make them available to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Nixon. My files at Corpus Christi are available to the com- 
mittee. The offices of the committee are closed and the residue of the 
files are in my office in Corpus Christi. At any time that the commit- 
tee would like to go through those files, I would be delighted to have 
them do it. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, all of the records that you have? 

Mr. Nixon. All of the records that I have. 

The Cuatrman. They are open and available to the committee? 

Mr. Nixon. Why, certainly. 

The Cuaiman. I do not know that it will be necessary, but then 
I wanted to have that as a matter of record. 

Mr. Nixon. I am here to help the committee in the job you are un- 
dertaking to do. 

The Cuairman. I wanted it understood that if in your absence a 
member of the staff goes down there to check those records or the 
correspondence or anything, they will be made available. 

Mr. Nrxon. I will instruct my attorney who lives in Corpus Christi 
to see that everything is done in accordance with your request. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Nixon, after Dr. Boatwright had prepared the 


documents and prepared the pamphlets, how did you then proceed 
to distribute that information ? 
83253—56——4 
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Mr. Nixon. There were copies at the offices of the General Gas 
Committee here in Washington. We mailed out pamphlets to the 667 
members of the committee. People would come in and write in or 
request information and we would mail it to them or deliver it to 
them in person. 

Senator Ture. Did you have any employees who traveled about the 
United States acquainting interested persons with the material, docu- 
ments, and the information that you possessed ¢ ; 

Mr. Nrxon. No, we had no traveling salesmen, or traveling dis- 
tributors. 

Senator Ture. Your work was entirely with members who had 
made contributions to you? 

Mr. Nixon. No. In order to get our data it was not a requirement . 
that they make a contribution. The 667 members received all of the 
data that we mailed out. In other words, we had no measure that 
they had to qualify to be a member by making a contribution. 

Senator Tuyr. How would they become identified as members of 
yours? 

’ Mr. Nrxon. Either a member would solicit their membership or 
they would write in because of an interest in the legislation and ask 
to be made a member. 

Senator Tuye. In order that they might receive the pamphlets, the 
information and material that you had compiled ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. And did you send them bundles of material? When 
I say “bundles,” I mean a number of copies sent to them for their dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Nixon. No. Dr. Boatwright was in charge there and he says 
“No.” 

Senator Ture. In other words, if a person from some State wrote 
in you only sent him one copy ? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. You never had an order for a hundred copies? 

Mr. Nixon. So far as I know we did not. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you know that one of your contributors, Mr. 
Keck, was likewise spending some money in an effort to influence 
legislative action ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I had no knowledge of it until Senator Case made his 
speech on the Senate floor, and it came as quite a surprise to me. 

Senator Tuyr. But you did not have anyone employed who would 
visit various agencies and oil companies throughout the United States 
to interest them in contacting individuals for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to write their Congressmen ? 

Mr. Nixon. Senator, I can assure you we did not. 

Senator Taye. But your files are in your office and you made the 
statement that the residue was there. Did you at any time remove 
any of the materials that were in your files at the time that you dis- 
posed of your furniture? 

Mr. Nrxon. When they closed the Washington office here, the stuff 
that was of no value and was not pertinent to the committee’s opera- 
tions or anything was naturally destroyed. The balance of it was 
sent tome. I asked for it to be sent to me because I felt if I was chair- 
man of the committee and responsible, then I should have the files. 
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Senator Ture. What date did you close the office here in Washing- 
ton ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I think the effective date was about March 1. It takes 
a little time to close the office and get all of our bills paid, current bills. 
But I think it was on March 1. Let me ask the lady in charge. The 
lady in charge states that it was March 1. 

Senator Ture. I note that others are listed—other organizations 
than gas companies or those engaged in the petroleum business. How 
did they become identified with you ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. We will take, Senator, banks that had substantial bank 
loans to the gas industry and gas producers. They were naturally 
interested in this legislation, and they became members. There were 
steel mills that had supply companies that sold tubular goods. Take 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. There were a number of service 
organizations like Schlumberger and Reed Bit Co. I am just giving 
those illustrations. I do not know if they were members but they 
had a direct interest in seeing this legislation passed. 

Senator Ture. Did any of the literature urge or advise the reader 
that he should contact his Congressman ? 

Mr. Nrxon. No; very definitely not. 

Senator Tuyrr. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Nixon, does the committee correctly understand 
that neither you as an individual nor you as president of your com- 
pany nor you as chairman of this committee engaged in any lobbying 
with individual Members of the House or Senate? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. And you in none of the three capacities made con- 
tributions to the political campaigns of any Senator or Congressman 
outside of your own State? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. Then why are you before this committee? 

Mr. Nixon. I am before the committee to give an accounting of my 
stewardship of the money collected and how it was spent. 

Senator Gore. Who instigated your appearance? 

Mr. Nrxon. No one. I instigated it. I assumed the responsibility 
because of the chairmanship of the General Gas Committee. I had 
our attorney ask the chairman if I might be heard before Mrs. Nixon 
and I sailed on May 11 for about 6 weeks in the Mediterranean. I felt 
that this committee was entitled to have all of the data that I pre- 
sented here and that I should appear before the committee for ques- 
tioning by any of the members of the committee. 

Senator Gore. I am sure the committee will appreciate your coop- 
eration. With whom did you discuss the desirability of your appear- 
ing before this committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. I did not. I originated this idea myself. 

Senator Gore. That is not an answer to my question. With whom 
did you discuss the idea ? 

_ Mr. Nrxon. I discussed it with probably half a dozen men in the 
industry. 

Senator Gore. Will you identify those men ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I discussed it on the telephone with Mr. Bullard, presi- 
dent of the Stanolind. 
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Senator Gore. Did he call you or did you call him ? 

Mr. Nixon. I called him in every case. 

Senator Gore. Was he the first man with whom you discussed it / 

Mr. Nixon. I discussed it with Mr. Neath, the chairman of the 
board of the Humble Oil & Refining Co., and I called him on it. 
= Gore. Was that the first man to whom you mentioned the 
idea ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. The first man outside of my attorney. 

Senator Gore. Do you know if your attorney had discussed it with 
anyone / 

Mr. Nixon. No. 

Senator Gore. Did you broach the subject to your attorney or he 
to you? 

Mr. Nixon. I broached the subject to my attorney. I told him that 
I felt that I should prepare to submit testimony to this committee 
before I left on this trip and that I would like him, as my attorney, to 
assist me in the preparation of this testimony. I consulted the staff, 
the employees of the committee, in order to get all of the factua) data 
necessary to me to make a comprehensive report to this committee. 
May I make this statement: There is no one in the industry who 
instigated my appearance. 

Senator Gore. Do you know if your attorney disussed the advis- 
ability of your appearance before the committee with anyoneelse? Do 
you know, or do you know that he did not ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. He did not discuss my appearance with anyone until I 
turned over to him the assignment of helping me prepare this state- 
ment. 

Senator Gore. Would you give me again the name of the gentleman 
connected with the Humble Oil Co., with whom you first discussed 
it? 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. J. A. Neath, chairman of the board of the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., in Houston. 

Senator Gore. Did you talk with him once or more times ! 

Mr. Nixon. I talked with him only once, and I submitted to him 
my thinking, that I felt that I should make this appearance. I out- 
lined to him the type of appearance that I felt I should make. 

Senator Gore. What was his reaction ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. His reaction was favorable; that he thought I should 
do it. 

Senator Gore. Did he say when you should do it ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. No. 

Senator Gorr. He thought it would be advisable for you to do so? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Senator Gorr. Do you know if he discussed it with anyone else! 

Mr. Nrxon. That would be hearsay. I do not know. I can say 
this, Senator Gore, that my appearance was not generally discussed. 

Senator Gore. Who was the next person with whom you discussed 
it ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I would say on the telephone with Mr. Ed Bullard, 
president of Stanolind. 

Senator Gore. Did you call him / 

Mr. Nixon. I called Mr. Bullard. 

Senator Gore. Where was he? 

Mr. Nrxon. In Tulsa, Okla. 
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Senator Gore. What did you say to him / 

Mr. Nixon. [ told him that Hayden Head and myself were pre- 
paring a statement for me to present to this committee, giving an 
wecounting of the money received, the money paid out, and to provide 
the committee with all of the records as to who contributed and how 
the money was disbursed and to provide photostatic copies of all 
accounting and deposits and bank statements and checks. 

Senator Gore. What was the date of this conversation / 

Mr. Nixon. I would say it was about 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Gore. Was that the same day on which you talked to the 
official of Humble Oil Co. ? 

Mr. Nixon. No, I would say that that was at least 2 weeks later, 
Senator. 

Senator Gore. Your decision had already been made then to request 
the privilege of testifying ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes, and my decision had been made to request the 
privilege because I did not want to be in the position of having some- 
one say that I ran out of the country. In other words, I am very 
proud of the work that I did as chairman of this committee and I was 
perfectly willing to come before the committee and give an accounting 
of my stewardship. 

Senator Gore. The gentleman with whom you talked in Tulsa 
encouraged you to do so ? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes. 

Senator Gort. Who was the next person with whom you discussed 
It 

Mr. Nixon. The next one I discussed it with was Dr. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board of Standard of Indiana. 

Senator Gore. Where was he ’ 

Mr. Nixon. I saw him in Pittsburgh last week and I told him of 
my plan. 

Senator Gore. What day last week was it / 

Mr. Nixon. To be exact, today is Monday. It was Thursday, a 
week before last. 

Senator Gorr. That was before your attorney wrote the letter to 
this committee. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir; that is correct. Let me be positive on that, 
when I was in Pittsburgh. That is right. I want to give you the 
exact information. It was Thursday the week before last. In fact, 
to be more specific, it was Thursday, April 19. 

Senator Gort. Where did you see the gentleman in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Nixon. I saw him in the William Penn Hotel. You see, the 51- 
percent stockholder of my company is Pittsburgh Plate Glass. The 
following day I was there on company business, and the following day 
I discussed with the vice president and general counsel of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Mr. Leland Hazard, the contents of my statement. 

Senator Gore. Did they not know previously of the possibility of 
your appearance before the committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not think so. In other words, I submitted to the 
general counsel of my majority stockholder the statement that I offered 
here today. 

Senator Gore. Did you submit it before your attorney wrote the 
committee requesting to be heard ? 
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Mr. Nixon. I think my attorney wrote the letter last Monday, and 
I discussed it on the Friday before with Mr. Hazard, vice president and 
general counsel of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., in Pittsburgh. 

Senator Gore. They, too, approved your statement and encouraged 
your appearance? 

Mr. Nixon. That is right. 

Senator Gore. Had you talked with anyone within the petroleum 
industry, any other person prior to the discussion in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Nixon. I talked with Mr. R. F. Windfohr, in Fort Worth, in 
connection with my statement. 

Senator Gorr. Would you identify his economic interest? 

Mr. Nrxon. He is a rancher and independent oilman. 

Senator Anperson. Is he not married to one of the Waggoner girls? 

Mr. Nrxon. You have answered it for me. 

Senator Anperson. Related to Bob Windfohr? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes. Heisthe same person. 

Senator Gore. When did you talk with him? 

Mr. Nixon. I talked with him approximately 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Gore. What was his idea ¢ 

Mr. Nrxon. He thought that I should testify. 

Senator Gore. Did you find any discouragement from any source in 
the industry to your appearance before this committee? 

Mr. Nixon. No; I did not. 

Senator Gorr. They were all in favor of it? 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes, sir. I think they felt as chairman of the General 
Gas Committee that I should appear and give this see aay, 

e manator Gore. Who are the directors of the Southern Minerals 
‘orp. ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. The 6 top officers of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and the 
6 top officers of American Cyanamid Co., and I am the 13th director. 

Senator Gore. Did you discuss your appearance or the possibility 
of your appearance with all of these directors? 

Mr. Nixon. No; I did not. 

Senator Gore. With how many of them? 

Mr. Nixon. With 1 or 2 or 3, and that is all. There were three. 

Senator Gore. How much of the time were you in Washington 
during the first 3 months of 1956? 

Mr. Nrxon. I was not in Washington a single time during the first 
5 months of 1956 except for passing through the airport out here on 
Sunday evening, January 22, en route to Philadelphia. 

Senator Gore. How long were you at the airport? 

Mr. Nrxon. One hour. 

Senator Gore. Your lobbying, of necessity then, would have been 
very limited, would it not? 

Mr. Nixon. Very limited. In other words, that was not my assign- 
ment, to do lobbying. 

Senator Gorse. Your assignment was statistical ? 

Mr. Nixon. My assignment was the responsibility for policy and the 
policy of the General ae Committee, as determined by the committee, 
was to develop statistical facts and results of research. 

Senator Gore. To whom was given the lobbying assignment? 
Mr. Nixon. There was no lobbying assignment given, Senator. 
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Senator Gore. You did not undertake in any way to correlate the 
activities of the committee which you headed with the activities of any 
other committee or group? 

Mr. Nrxon. No; I did not. 

Senator Gore. You state to the committee, then, that you had no part 
in personally contacting by letter, by wire or in person members of 
the United States Congress ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. You had no part in the raising of campaign funds for 
the 1956 election or the 1954 election. 

Mr. Nrxon. None whatever. 

Senator Gorr. What was the amount of your contribution to any 
candidate in a primary election in Texas? 

Mr. Nrxon. The maximum amount that I have contributed in any 
primary in Texas was $500. 

Senator Gore. How many times have you contributed that much? 

Mr. Nixon. Twice. 

Senator Gore. To the same candidate? 

Mr. Nixon. No. Incidentally, my candidate that I contributed to 
in 1954 got beat in the primary so I was not a very good picker. 

Senator Anperson. I will bet it was not Ralph Yarborough. 

Senator Gore. You feel that you come before this committee with 
completely clean hands? 

Mr. Nrxon. Absolutely, Senator Gore, absolutely clean hands. 

Senator Gore. And with the complete approval of the gas and oil 
industry that it is right and proper and desirable that you come be- 
fore the committee ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I think that I have the complete approval; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Purtell. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Nixon, what is the status of the General Gas 
Committee at the present time? Is it inactive? 

Mr. Nrxon. It is inactive and I would say it is in hibernation. It is 
not active at all. 

Senator Purrety. But it could be reactivated ? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes. 

Senator Purtrety. You are retaining the membership, or the com- 
mittee that was steering this membership or the activity? 

Mr. Nixon. In other words, everything is frozen just where it was 
when the President vetoed the bill. 

Senator Purrety. You feel that you have completed all of the work 
that could be done on the gathering of information pertinent to the 
question arising out of the gas bill? 

Mr. Nrxon. I think so. 

Senator Purrett. Would you say then that it would be unlikely— 
and I am not trying to put words in your mouth—that three would 
be a reactivation of this committee ? 

Mr. Nrxon. It is entirely possible under certain conditions it might. 
But at the present I do not know of any conditions. 

Senator Purreti. If the purpose of the committee was to gather 
this information, you have gathered it, and then would I have reason 
to assume that there would be no further work to do ? 
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Mr. Nixon. I think information to be good has to be current. I 
would not want you to assume that, because it might be necessary to 
bring that matter up to date and make it current. 

Senator Purrert. Mr. Nixon, was this literature that you have 
prepared available to the public by going into your office to obtain it! 

Mr. Nixon. Anyone that wanted it. 

Senator Purrett. But otherwise, was it just sent to those that 
asked for it ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. Those that asked for it and to the members of the 
committee, 667 members. 

Senator Purre.ty. But to no others / 

Mr. Nixon. No others, except they asked for it and requested it. 
In other words, we had no mailing list, sending out thousands of 
copies. There was no circularizing. 

Senator Purret.. It is interesting to know that a Mr. Nixon is the 
first witness before this committee. Are you related to the Vice 
President / 

Mr. Nixon. No kin to him. 

Senator Purrett, That is all. 

Senator Kennepy. As I understand it, you did not contact nor did 
any member of your organization by your direction contact any 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. As I understand it, you have no information 
on any other group which was attempting to defeat this bill. You do 
not know of any activity they might have carried on ? 

Mr. Nixon. I have none whatever. 


Senator Kennepy. And as I understand it, you sent and distributed 
your material to the 600 members of your committee and to anyone 
who came to the office, but to no one else ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you ove. to this committee that you 


had no idea how individual Members of the Congress would vote on 
this, and that you did not send your material to anyone except the 
members of your committee who already had a position and anyone 
else who might have come off the street to pick up your material? Is it 
also your position that you had no idea after spending over $100,000 
what any other groups were doing, or who they were approaching, 
or what material they were putting out ? 

Mr. Nixon. I had no information on what the opponents were put- 
ting out. 

Senator Kennepy. Iam talking about the proponents. 

Mr. Nixon. We were the only proponents of it. 

Senator Krennepy. You mean to say that you feel that all of the 
activity on behalf of this bill was carried out by your committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. We were supposed to represent the industry. Now, as 
to the individuals, there was a great deal of work done. 

Senator Kennepvy. Do I understand correctly that the limited 
activity that you have reported, was all that was done by all of the 
proponents on this gas bill. 

Mr. Nixon. I will put it this way: Thé individuals in the industry 
that had a terrific stake in this did a lot of work on it. But that work 
did not come under the activities of the General Gas Committee. 
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Senator Kennepy. Who were those individuals ‘ 

Mr. Nixon. Everybody in the oil and gas industry, 1 would say. 

Senator Kennepy. What kind of activity did they carry out ‘ 

Mr. Nixon. They discussed it with their Congressmen and their 
Senators, and discussed the merits of the legislation like it is proper. 
The only thing we did was to provide factual data that they could 

use In any way “they wanted to. But we did not direct them to contact 
their Congressmen or their Senators. 

Senator Kennepy. And you had no checklist on how Congressmen 
or Senators felt about this legislation / 

Mr. Nixon. Ihad no checklist whatsoever. 

Senator Kennepy. And you know of no one who had such a check 
list ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I have nothing. It would be hearsay if I testified on 
that. 

Senator Kennepy. I would like to hear your hearsay. 

Mr. Nixon. I do not have any. You could get, in the industry, as 
many checks as there were people, on how the vote was going to be. 

Senator Kennupy. Was there not anyone coordin: ating “all of this? 

Mr. Nixon. No member of the General Gas Committee acting for 
the gas committee was doing any coordinating of any kind on how 
the Senate was going to vote. 

Senator Kennepy. And you knew of no one who was / 

Mr. Nixon. No. 

Senator Kennepy. You knew of no one in the gas industry who 
was individually attempting to compile data on how the Congress was 
going to vote ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I imagine it was done but I do not know of it. 

Senator Kennepy. Could you tell me by what means, or do you 
have any knowledge by hearsay of otherwise of whether any letter 

campaigns were or ganized to influence members of the Congress ? 

Mr. Nixon. There were no letter campaigns organized by the Gen 
eral Gas Committee. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know of any that were organized by 
anyone else ? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not know of any. 

Senator Kennepy. You made a reference to the fact, and there was 
nothing improper in it, that a Member of the Congress placed in the 
record the reference to the fact that over 1,200 or 1,300 editorials 
had come out in the country in favor of it. Where did that informa- 
tion come from ? 

Mr. Nixon. My information came from the records, when it was 
put in. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know who was compiling such material 
for the Member of Congress ? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not know. 

Senator Kennepy. You have here $37,000 for printing and dupli- 
cating matter. It did not cost that to duplicate this matter for the 
people who came off the street and the members of your committee. 

Mr. Nixon. There was a lot of this kind of stuff and it is very 
expensive. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you send it to any members of the press or 
newspapers throughout the country? 
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Mr. Nixon. Let me first answer your other question. There is a 
check, Senator Kennedy, for every expenditure, and it is in the hands 
of the committee, that will show the expenditure for printing and 
every one of the classifications filed under the Lobbying Act and which 
I have read in my statement here. 

Senator Kennepy. Who is the majority or largest stockholder of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.? Are there any oil companies? 

Mr. Nixon. No oil companies at all. Fortune magazine gave a 
story on that. The Pitcairn family of Philadelphia have 30 percent. 

Senator Kennepy. Which company? I am sorry. 

Mr. Nixon. The Pitcairn company of Philadelphia. 

Senator Kennepy. Was any member of your committee in touch 
with any member of the administration between the time of the 


Supreme Court decision on June 7 and the appointment of the Fleming 
committee, that you know of? 


Mr. Nrxon. Not that I know of. 

Senator Kennepy. And you know of no one on the gas committee 
by hearsay, or any member of the oil industry, who ever talked with 
any member of the administration in regard to the Supreme Court 
decision ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I know of none, no. 


Senator Kennepy. Now, with reference to the $6,000 listed for mail 
and telegraph expenses, do you have a list of all of the people that 
you wired and do you have a list of all of the people that your com- 
mittee telephoned ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I do not have a list of that. We have the telephone 
bills, and the checks where we paid the bills, Senator. 

"gad Kennepy. Do you have a list of all of the calls that were 
made 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes; we turned over to the committee the checks show- 
ing the payments of all telephone bills. 

Senator Krennepy. I understand the payments, but do you have the 
individuals? 

Mr. Nixon. I do not have a list of the individuals. 

Senator Kennepy. Is it possible for us to have a list of the indi- 
viduals whom your committee called ? 

Mr. Nixon. I would have to get it from the telephone ay a 

Senator Kennepy. You have numbers, though, on your bills? 

Mr. Nrxon. Well, sure, the checks are there. I do not know whether 
we have the bills but I will say this: If we do, as soon as I get back I 
will have a check made on it, and if you want the telephone bills we 
will send them in. 

Senator Kennepy. There was a large amount of money spent for 
telegrams, telephone calls, and mailing. Is it possible to get a list 
of those to whom telegrams, telephone calls, and mailings were made? 

Mr. Nixon. The telephone and telegraph was $9,552.64 over a period 
of 18 months. That is not a very large sum. 

Senator Kennepy. There was also a charge of $37,000 including the 
cost of distribution. 

Mr. Nixon. That is mailing. 

Senator Krennepy. I have just two more questions. You report 
how various organizations all over the country and various news- 
papers and the Empire Trust Co. and the National City Bank, and I 
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can report for myself that many constituents wrote me form letters 
about this. Can you tell me how all of this was pulled together! You 
have no idea? 

Mr. Nixon. I have no idea. 

Senator Kennepy. You believe it just happened, and everyone more 
or less simultaneously did it ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. There was an aroused oil and gas industry and the indi- 
viduals in the industry did a lot of work and I imagine that caused 
that. 

Senator Kennepy. Can you tell us how we can get an idea of what 
work was done by the members of the industry to which you refer‘ 

Mr. Nrxon. I do not know of any way to do it, Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. But you do believe that the work that you did was 
really only a minor pe of the total effort that was put in by the gas 
industry to get this bill passed? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Nixon. I think that is a fair statement. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did any Senator at any time contact you di- 
rectly or indirectly regarding this bill? 

Mr. Nixon. No. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? Does counsel 
have any further questions? 

Mr. Fay. I think not. 


The CuatrmMan. Does any Senator have any further questions? Is 
there any further statement the witness wishes to make ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. I would like to express my appreciation for the com- 
mittee hearing me. I realize that it was before you were really ready 


to do it and I consider that you did me a distinct favor. 

The Cuatrman. You understand that you probably will be recalled 
before the committee? The committee staff and the committee has 
not had an opportunity to check thoroughly these records. 

Mr. Nixon. That is right, and I will be back in the United States on 
the 21st of June. All you have to do is to send me a wire at my ad- 
dress at Corpus Christi and I will come. You need not subpena me. 

The Cuarrman. With the understanding, then, that your counsel 
will make available to the committee any documents or any records 
still in your possession that the committee may desire, you will be 
excused until further notice and the committee stands in recess. 


(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at the 
call of the Chair.) 
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Unrrep StTares SENATE, 
SpeciaL Comoirree To INVESTIGATE 
PourricaL Acrivittes, Loppy1Nc, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met in executive hearing at 10:30 a. m., pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 219, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 
357 of the Senate Office Building, Senator John L. MeClellan (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators McClellan, Anderson, Kennedy, Bridges, Thye, 
Purtell, and Goldwater. 

Staff members present : George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator ; 
Abraham K. Weber, assistant counsel; Vivien McConnell, chief clerk. 

The Cuairman. The committee will be in order. 

Before we proceed further, the Chair wishes to make a brief state- 
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a ment. I trust the witnesses who are present and their counsel will 
bi listen before we proceed with taking of any testimony. 

Ft The special committee, at the request of Senator Milton R. Young, 
has determined to hear the witnesses in connection with the charge 
i contained in the Leader newspaper that “Young sells out again.” 


The committee has voted to examine all of the evidence that has any 
hearing on the issue relating to Senator Young’s vote on the Harris- 
Fulbright bill, particularly any facts or information that would have 
any relationship to an improper or illegal influencing of the Senator’s 
vote. 

This committee at this time is not interested in testimony relating to 
the old Grunewald matter, which was the subject of public hearings 
by a subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives in 1952. The testimony concerning that matter is con- 
tained in the published volumes of those hearings which are available 
for examination by anyone interested in it. So that the record may 
clearly show what this committee is undertaking to inquire into today, 
[ will read into the record at this point the minutes of the meeting 
at which this hearing was ordered. 

The subject: Senator Young’s Request for Hearing: 
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After discussion, the following motion was made: 

Senator THye. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee proceed to bring 
the two gentlemen in on this question and that they be interrogated relative to 
f the alleged statement as appears in the headline of this publication inferring an 
, 4g or illegal sellout by Senator Young in connection with lobbying on the 
x gas bill. 
t Senator ANDERSON. I second the motion. 
* 
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Senator Toye. The chairman stated it well, and I concur in his every expres- 
sion about how and what we should investigate here. It is only the question 
as it may relate to the gas bill. 

Senator Bripces. Senator Anderson and I agree on this generally but I think 
in this case as it affects personally a Senator, it certainly ought to be in executive 
session, and then we can have a public hearing and we can make our findings and 
report. 


Senator THyr. That is reasonable because the committee will make its deter- 
mination at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will you amend your motion? 

Senator THYE. I include that in my motion. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is satisfactory. 

Senator PurTety. Do I understand that the motion was that we would hear 
these men in executive session and at that time determine whether a public 
session should be held subsequently? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried unanimously. The following proxy 
was read from Senator Goldwater: “I hereby appoint Senator Bridges my proxy 
with full power to vote on the matter of secret hearings re Young.” 

The proxy of Senator Goldwater was reported by Senator Bridges, and was 
recorded as voting for the above motion. 

Does any Senator wish to add anything here before we proceed ? 
T just made this statement as chairman, and, of course, any member of 
the committee may make any observation before we proceed. 

Senator Anperson. I hope nobody tries to rule out some words. 
The statements of the two individuals who have been asked to come 
here have already been prepared and they may have something in 
here relating to the Grunewald case. 

The Cuarman. The Chair has not ruled that. I am trying to ad- 
monish the witnesses and the interested parties what the nature of this 
hearing is and what its limitations are. 

Senator Anperson. That I agree with thoroughly. 

The CHatrman. I do think in the beginning of the hearing it is 
proper for the record to show what the purpose of the hearing is, and 
what the committee is interested in, and what it proposes to inquire 
into. Is there any further discussion ? 

All right, the Chair has in mind that since Senator Young re- 
quested this hearing he should be the first witness. If it is agreeable 
with the committee, Senator Young will now take the witness stand. 

Senator, will you be sworn, please. Do you solemnly swear that. the 
evidence you shall give before this Senate special committee shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Senator Youne. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Young, the Chair has indicated in his pre- 
liminary statement and in the reading of the minutes of the meeting 
that we have granted your request for a hearing to the extent that your 
request relates to the charge in the Leader that you have “sold out 
again.” Now, that is what we are inquiring into, and I can appreciate 
that from the nature of the article you may have to refer to some other 
things as a basis for whatever statement you make. 

But I wanted all of the interested parties and the witnesses to under- 
stand that this committee is inquiring into the charge that Senator 
Young “sold out again,” as it related primarily, of course, to the gas 
bill, which is the first order of business of this committee—to inquire 
into lobbying and improper influence in connection with that legisla- 
tion. 
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Senator Young, you have submitted a prepared statement to the 
committee. If you desire, you may proceed to read it. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. MILTON R. YOUNG, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Senator Young. First, Mr. Chairman, I would have hoped that 
the investigation could have been broader, but I will abide by the 
decision of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. If you observed the Chair’s statement, I said “at 
this time.” Now, whether it will ever be broader or not, if it is ever 
broadened, will require further action of the committee. It is limited 
at this particular hearing to that charge and whether it will ever be 
broadened or not will be a matter of further consideration by the 
committee. 

Senator Youne. I hope and feel sure that my statement is in line 
with that decision. 

[ deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear before your commit- 
tee in regard to certain accusations made against me in the Leader, a 
North Dakota publication. I am delighted that your committee has 
taken action to investigate these charges. 

I have been elected to public office in North Dakota continuously 
for more than 34 years. During 13 years of this long period, I was a 
member of the North Dakota State Legislature and a the past 11 
vears I have been a Member of the United States Senate. This marks 
the first time during all that period of public service that anyone has 
questioned my honesty and integrity. 

A number of years ago I voted for the Kerr natural gas bill. Dur- 
ing the present session of Congress I voted for the Fulbright bill deal- 
ing with the same subject. I carefully considered both of these meas- 
ures and I voted my convictions. 

On February 9, 1956, the Leader, a North Dakota political paper, in 
the story dealing with the natural gas bill, carried headlines across its 
front page reading as follows: “Young sells out again—Case bribe 
recalls $5,000 Milt Young got from Dutchman.” The “Case” referred 
‘o in the headlines and the article is, of course, Senator Case from 
South Dakota. It should be remembered that on February 9, 1956, 
there was a great deal of publicity throughout the country in connec- 
tion with the natural gas bill and the contribution which was offered 
to Senator Case and refused by him. 

The article in the Leader refers to the Fulbright-Harris bill as a 
“oas racketeering measure” and by plain implication it indicates that 
| sold my vote on this bill and that I had previously done the same 
thing. In March of this year R. C. Nathan, who has been called before 
this committee, stated at a political meeting at Bismarck : 

If you want to see more about the bribe that Young received from the Dutch- 
man Grunewald, you can read it in the Leader. 

The facts are these: I have never received a bribe from anyone. I 
do not know Mr. Grunewald. I have never talked with him either 
personally or on the telephone, and he has never paid me or my cam- 
ign committee a single dollar. In 1952 a committeee of the House 
of Representatives went thoroughly into this matter. The testimony 
there was undisputed. It was to the effect that I had no connections 
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with Grunewald, that I did not even know him, and that he had made 
no contributions to me or to my campaign committee. All of this is 
in the printed record and it has been available to the Leader for more 
than 4 years. 

I voted for the Fulbright-Harris measure because ¥ believed that 
the bill was a proper one. Not a single person, association, or corpora- 
tion either contributed or offered to contribute to me in connection 
with the Fulbright-Harris bill. The charges made in the Leader 
that I had either sold out in the past or that T had sold out in con- 
nection with the Fulbright-Harris bill are completely and entirely 
false. 

If the charges made against we were true, I would feel disqualified 
from further service in the Senate. If they were true, it would be 
a reflection on the Senate itself. You will recall that during the pas- 
sage of the legislation authorizing this committee, I spoke on the 
floor of the Senate and I asked that the charges of the Leader be 
made your first order of business. It was I who insisted that Mr. 
Simons and Mr. Nathan be called before your committee to either 
support their charges or disavow them. 

As far as I am concerned, anything that I have done during my 34 
years of public life is open and above board. I am perfectly “willing 
that you ask me any questions that occur to you. You can be sure 
that my answers will be complete and forthright. The charges made 
against me are false, unscrupulous, and wicked. There is not one iota 
of truth to them. 

If any member of this committee feels that there is the slightest 
substance to any of these charges, or if any member feels that I have 
been wrong in any respect, I ask the committee to go into the matter 
in a most thorough fashion. I offer you my fullest cooperation. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Senator Young. 

The Chair overlooked to inquire if you had counsel present. 

Senator Youne. Yes, I have. 

The Cuarrman. If so, will counsel please identify himself for the 
record. 

Mr. Voce.. For the record, my name is Philip Vogel, and I am a 
lawyer from Fargo, N. Dak. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Young, the Chair has indicated that the 
committee action does not authorize the committee at this time to go 
into what we term the “Grunewald incident.” I appreciate that it is 
necessary for both sides to refer to it from the standpoint of a basis 
for a discussion and an inquiry into the real crux of this investigation, 
which is that you “sold out again.” 

Now, you have made a positive statement that your vote in con- 
nection with the gas bill was not influenced, as I interpret your state- 
ment, by any improper means whatsoever. It was a matter of your 
judgment and your conviction on the merits of the bill. 

Senator Young. That is correct, and I voted for it because I believed 
in it. 

The Cuarrman. Will you comment further with respect to any 
lobbying with you, and I use the term “lobbying” in its commonly 
accepted sense, of any organization, group, person or association, 
corporation representative, or anyone? Did anyone undertake to, in 
that sense, lobby with you to influence your vote on the gas bill, 
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in any way that could be regarded as an attempt at improper in- 
fluencing you as a Senator? 

Senator Youne. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. Not in the slightest 
actually not more than 2 or 3 people on either side—that is, the gas 
people or the gas-consuming companies—ever contacted me at all. I 
asked to have breakfast with one representative of an oil company 
myself. 

The CHairMan. With whom ? 

Senator Youne. I personally asked—I might as well give you the 
whole story. Early in this discussion, there was some relation to a 
pending measure in North Dakota involving a gas line. Amerada 
Oil Co., one of the major oil companies in the United States, was 
involved in that. I called up the president and I said, “Sometime 
when you are in Washington I would like to discuss this issue with 
vou.” I wanted more information on the North Dakota situation. 
He was probably one of two or three that I talked with during all of 
this period in any respect with respect to this bill. 

The CuarrmMan,. The fact that someone may contact you and ask 
you to vote for or against a bill, that may be regarded in some quarters 
as lobbying, and the Constitution may regard it as petitioning the 
duly elected Representatives of Congress. So long as there is no im- 
propriety, and no attempt to coerce, intimidate, or to influence for a 
consideration, I do not know that there is anything wrong with it. 
But here is a charge against you that you sold out, and so far as I can 
interpret the article, the “sells out again” is related to the gas bill. I 
think that it is proper, and I think that you should take advantage 
of this opportunity to make a full and complete statement with 
respect to any lobbying with you, or any effort to influence your vote 
on either side, that could have the slightest suggestion of any impro- 
priety or any illegal attempt to influence you. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would be very happy to do that. 
I received about as much mail on one side of this issue as I did 
on the other. AsI recall, two or three people contacted me on behalf 
of the gas companies, the distributors of gas. Not more than two or 
three gas companies or oil companies altogether contacted me. It was 
only by way of information. Not a single one of them insinuated 
that they might give me a contribution later—at the present time or 
later—if I voted for it. 

Not anyone contacted me until some 2 or 3 weeks before the vote. 
There is not the slightest evidence any place that any effort was made 
to influence my vote. In fact, there was less pressure, so far as I was 
concerned, on this legislation than almost any other legislation which 
we considered in Congress for many years. Perhaps part of the 
reason is due to the fact that I voted for the Kerr bill some 5 or 6 
years ago. and because of that not many contacted me because they 
assumed, I suppose, that I would be voting for the Harris-Fulbright 
bill, a very similar piece of legislation. 

The CHarrmaNn. Senator, I think that, if any representative of any 
association or group that was making a concerted effort to either sup- 
port the bill or influence votes for the bill, or to influence the votes 
against the bill, contacted you, it would be well for you to state for 
the record who contacted you. 
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Senator Young. As I said, I called Mr. McCullough, president of 
Amerada Oil—he is general manager or president—and there was an 
effort to discuss the gas line. The Harris- Fulbright bill, in fact—] 
do not think that they had too much interest in it. That is true of 
most of the oil companies doing business in North Dakota. We have— 
the oil companies there have invested perhaps 200 or 250 million do}- 
lars, but we do not have much natural gas there, so that the oil com- 
panies quite naturally were not as concerned probably as they were 
in other areas, 

The CuarrmMan. You initiated the contact in that case? 

Senator Younc. Yes. There were three other fellows, and I had 
the names ofthem. One is with an independent company at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and he was in Senator Langer’s office and Senator Langer 
‘alled me over to his office to see him. I will supply his name for 
the record. It is an independent petroleum organization in North 
Dakota representing the independent people. (Hugh Palmer.) 

Now, the only other one that I recall is Charlie Simons, from Texas, 
and I do not know what company he is with. I think he is with an 
association of companies. I have known him for a good many years. 
He called me when he was in Washington and I personally asked him 
to come to my office. 

The CuHatrmMan. You mentioned three. Do you recall any others? 

‘Senator Anperson. Could that have been Charlie Francis rather 
than Charlie Simons ?/ 

Senator Younc. No; Charlie Simons, an uncle of one of the wit- 
nesses here today. 

The Cuatmrman. All right, the Chair will now defer to other mem- 
bers of the committee. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bringes. I have no questions. 

Senator Anperson. I am a little disturbed by the Chair’s statement 
that rules out any questions on this Grunew ald matter. I thought we 
had had a thorough discussion and while we were not planning to bring 
it up, Senator Yc oung has brought it up now, and-unfortunately all 
of the material that was said in that meeting cannot be before us, but 
I stated quite frankly that nobody would ever persuade me under any 
circumstances that Senator Young had ever taken a bribe, nor any 
sensible person would ever offer him one, and I think some of the mem- 
bers of the committee will recall it. But I do feel that if a witness 
comes before this committee and raises a question that we had hoped 
to leave out of it, questioning on that is entirely proper. 

The Cuamman. The Senator probably misunderstood the Chair. 
I am not ruling out any question the Senator wants to ask or any state- 
ment the witness wants to make. But according to the motion made 
and the vote taken, this committee was primar ily “interested in the sub- 
ject matter of whether he had “sold out again” in connection with the 
gas bill because we had made the gas bill the order of business. 

I stated very clearly in the beginning that whether we would later 
broaden the hearings to include ‘the Grunewald matter was a matter 
that addressed itself to the committee. 

Senator Anperson. The proceedings of that day are not transcribed. 
If they were to be transcribed, I think that they would indicate yar 
the suggestion was made that if the Grunewald matter arose, that wa 
a matter of official record on which testimony had been taken. It 
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was on that basis that I said that I would be quite willing to leave it 
out of this discussion if it were not otherwise brought in, because we 
had full opportunity to go back and examine the House records. 

But now Senator Young has said, if I may just read this, “I never 
received a bribe from anyone.” I have already said that I would 
underwrite that statement myself, being an insurance underwriter. 

I do not know Mr. Grunewald. I have never talked with him either personally 
or on the telephone, and he has never paid me or my campaign committee a single 
dollar. 

Then subsequently, I think that he says, “He has made no contri- 
bution to me or to my campaign committee.” 

Now a former member of the United States Senate, when he was then 
a Senator, under oath testified that Mr. Grunewald did give $5,000 to 
the Young committee. I simply want to ask Senator Young again if 
he means ‘by this language, where he SAYS, “He has never paid me or 
ity campaign committee a single dollar,” do you mean to state that 
your campaign committee never received from Grunewald a single 
doll: ar? 

Senator Youne. That is correct. My campaign committee or my- 
self never received a dollar in contributions from Henry Grunewald. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Could you clear it up or is it something that we 
do not desire to clear up4 What happened to the $5,000 that Brewster 
testified concerning ¢ 

Senator Youne. I wonder if the committee would permit me to read 
into the record the testimony on the House side, because I think that 
clears it up completely ? 

Senator Anprerson. If it is in the record, I do not need it. If the 
same statement that you make is already in the record, I will be happy 
to see it. I have never seen it. I only want to say I do not remember 
what happened, and I was on the Senate floor as I recall it, when some- 
body came back and said that Senator Brewster had given some sort of 
statement that involved a loan to the national committee for the pur- 
poses of making a campaign contribution to Senator Nixon and to Sen- 
ator Young. I have been chairman of the senatorial campaign commit- 
tee for the Democrats and I have been acting chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and I understand that campaign contribu- 
tions are made and I saw nothing i improper in the fact that campaign 
contributions were made. But I am worried by this plain contradic- 
tion. If Senator Young says it is in the record, 1] am completely 

satisfied. 

The Cuamman. I would suggest, if it is agreeable with the com- 
mittee, I would suggest that the House hearings, that document of 
House hearings, be made a document of this committee, an exhibit to 
this committee for reference. 

Is there any objection ? 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, my recollection of our motion on 
Senator Young’s request was that our consideration would be confined 
solely to the gas bill. Now, I think if we get into the Grunewald 
matter—and I do not know anything about it, because I was not in the 
Senate at the time—the representatives of the Leader will give their 
side of the story, Senator Young will give his side of the story, and the 
controversy will then be in our “laps and this committee will be called 
upon to make another determination on it. Frankly, that is not the 
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matter before this committee. In my opinion, whether Senator Young 
brought it up or not—perhaps he should not have brought it up—we 
now should draw the line and say we are not interested in any degree 
in the Grunewald matter and confine ourselves solely to the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr, Chairman, I agree with the philosophy of 
your thesis, but the headline says, “Young Sells Out Again.” Now, 
that means that there — have been another time that the Leader 
thought he had sold out. I do not think that we can completely dis- 
regard the Grunewald matter, although I agree with the chairman that 
we should not discuss it unless it is brought 1 up as part of the testimony 
by both Senator Young and the editors of the Leader. 

Senator Kennepy. I do not think it is any of our business. I know 
the headline, and the “again” referred back to Grunewald, but I do not 
think this subcommittee or this select committee should get back into 
that phase of it, because I am afraid that if we do we are going off ona 
lengthy pursuit, and we will be called upon to make some » judgment at 
theend of it. Ido not think that we have the time. 

Senator Gotpwater. I do not think we have to investigate the Grune- 

wald end of it but I do not think that you can drop the name “Grune- 
wald” from these hearings because it is inferred all of the way through 
the Leader’s article and all of the way through the statement of the 
editors of the Leader, too. 

Senator Kennepy. I do not think we should be called upon to make 
a judgment on that. I think we have so many things to do connected 
with this job that has been given to us, that to go back into a matter 
which I understand was thoroughly investigated, I think would be a 
mistake. I think that we should just confine it to the selling out 
charge dealing with the Harris bill. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, if Senator Kennedy is through, it is 
obvious that we have a committee report before us because it was 
handled by one of the staff. I do not know how lengthy the reference 
would be in the committee report referring to the incident of where 
Mr. Grunewald’s name came into the question relative to the campaign 
committee of the Senate, of which Senator Brewster then was its chair- 
man. Senator Brewster, if he made available any of this, or made 
available any funds to the Young campaign—if that is not too lengthy, 
it would certainly aid me in my thinking if I had exactly what the 
committee statement was relative to that incident. 

The Cuarrman. What the Chair had in mind was making it an 
exhibit for reference, and there was no need to reprint that whole 
record in our record. That is all I was trying to do, but when you 
make it a document for reference, it is then before the committee for 
such consideration and use as it cares to make of it. I am just trying 
to avoid reprinting the whole record. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Brewster said at the time in the Senate 
that, “I have the check which I gave Mr. Grunewald for $10,000. I 
have copies of the 2 checks which Mr. Grunewald made to the 2 indi- 
viduals who were the ones to handle the fund, $5,000 apiece, 1 to Sena- 
tor Nixon and 1 to Senator Young.” He either did have them or he 
did not have them. I recognize that this is not an ordinary campaign 
contribution. This is an advance for a primary. I do not think that 
there is any mystery about it at all. The money was sent out to his 
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campaign committee because the Republican National Committee 
and we all know this to be a fact—would not want to take part in a 
primary. It would only want to take part after the primary was over, 
as a national committee, or as a senatorial campaign committee. 

I am very willing to state, as I am sure Senator Goldwater would 
state, since he served as chairman of a campaign committee of the 
Senate, that that matter arises frequently. Somebody will say, “I 
want to contribute to his primary,” and you say, “I am not in the 
primary, and I cannot be in the primary. And if you want to send 
him some money, send it to so-and-so who is his campaign manager. 

I think that that is all that h: appened in this instance. 

Senator THyr. Does the record show whose funds were involved in 
the checks now referred to? My memory is somewhat vague on this, 
but it seems to me that somehow the funds were a loan. If my memory 
serves me right, in the Grunewald incident, there was a loan involved 
in connection with that, and Senator Brewster obtained it as a loan. 
Therefore, it was not Mr. Grunewald’s money. It was a loan which 
was initiated by Senator Brewster which became a part of the funds 
going out to finance a primary campaign. 

Now, I have not read the record, but my memory seems to bring 
this back to me. 

Senator Anverson. I think that is correct. Senator Brewster said: 

I went to the bank, and I borrowed $10,000 with the assistance of Mrs. 
Brewster’s endorsement, which was required to make me a good credit risk, at 
the Liberty National Bank here, where I do my banking. I took the $10,000 and 
1 gave $5,000 to each of these candidates. I did not want to do it directly 
myself, because I was then chairman of the committee, and I thought it might 
lead to even more misunderstanding. 


Senator THyr. My memory has been refreshed, because that was 
my recollection of it. Therefore, it was not Grunewald’s money that 
was involved. 

Senator Anprerson. [ agree completely. He said: 

I had known Mr. Grunewald for a good while, and I had understood he was more 


or less a Democrat although he, I think, gave one contribution of $1,000 to a 
Republican candidate. 


I might skip a couple of lines. 


So I spoke to Mr. Grunewald and asked him whether he would arrange as a 
conduit for the transaction. I gave him the $10,000. He made out 2 checks 
for $5,000 each to these 2 individuals or to their campaign committee and in 
the course of time, for which I was profoundly grateful, they were nominated. 

Senator Tuyr. That is my recollection also. I though that is what 
the incident was, and you are reading the record of “the committee 
hearing. 

Senator ANDERSON. My question to Senator Young was directed to 
that point. There was $5,000 sent to his campaign, and he recognized 
it as coming from the National Committee and not from Mr. Grune- 
wald, and he subsequently found that Mr. Grunewald was merely 
the transmission line. 

Senator Youne. That is different from what you said a while ago, 
that I received a contribution from Grunewald. I did not receive a 
contribution from Grunewald. 

Senator Anperson. I am trying to say that the contribution came 
through the hands of Mr. G runewald. That is all I am trying to say 
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If that is not correct, then Senator Brewster—what is the polite 
term—under oath to the committee made a misstatement. 

Senator Youne. That is correct, that he used, unfortunately, Mr. 
Grunewald as a conduit to send the funds out to me. I never heard of 
Grunewald at that time, and I never heard of him until 6 or 8 months 
afterward, and I never saw the check. The check was mailed to 
someone handling funds for a committee for me in North Dakota. 
Had I seen the check, the name “Grunewald” would not have meant 
anything to me. 

Senator Anperson. It would not have meant anything to me. 

Senator Gorpwater. I might say to bear out what Senator Ander- 
son has said, that that practice not only has gone on, but it goes on 
today, and it is a very necessary part of financing campaigns. “Many, 
many people come to me, some Democrats even, Lam happy to say, and 
say, “I would like to get some money into Senator X’s campaign.” We 
tell them that it is a primary problem and we are not interested in the 
primary, and we keep out of it. But if he is interested in getting the 
money into it, we suggest that he see so-and-so, who will be very glad 
to handle it. That comes up on both sides of the aisle, and it is one 
of the ways that money is channeled around into the primaries, and it 
will happen i in general elections, too. 

The CuatrMan. May the Chair make a suggestion that will prob- 
ably solve this for the present and expedite these proceedings. 

I suggest that we proceed to interrogate the witnesses in the way of 
cross-examining them on anything that they present in their state- 
ments. This is an executive hearing, but the motion was, and the 
Chair understood, : i and I never read the min- 
utes until yesterday afternoon—that the committee's purpose was to 
be limited to make a determination as to the question, “Did Young sell 
outagain?” That is what I thought we were going into. 

Now the committee can at any time, after it hears this testimony in 
executive session, if it wishes to, initiate a full-scale investigation into 
the first time that he was alleged to have sold out. But for this hear- 
ing the committee is seeking information that will help it to determine 
whether he “sold out again.” 

Senator Brinces. I think Senator Anderson has now clarified for 
the benefit of the committee what transpired, which has been confirmed 
by Senator Young. Therefore, I now agree with Senator Kennedy 
that we should proceed on the issue at hand rather than the other. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I agree completely with Senator 
Bridges. However, if this record was subsequently made public, I 
did not want somebody to say that Senator Young made a statement 
that he never received any money from Mr. Grunewald, when the ree- 
ord is here in the House. Senator Young’s statement is completely 
clear now, and I am satisfied with it. That is all I was trying to do. 
I do not want to sit on this committee and have somebody say that 
“Fe does not have sense enough to ask a question” when something 
seems to be contradictory. I understood the situation perfectly at the 
time it was explained to me in complete detail, and I had, I might say, 
an interest in it because I was active as chairman of a campaign com- 
mittee and I wanted to know exactly what was done in that particular 
transaction. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, may the record re- 
flect the vote as cast in the Senate on the Harris-Fulbright Act. Actu- 
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illy the yeas were 53, and Senator Young was one voting yea, and the 

ays were 38, and I, a member of this committee, was among those vot- 
ng nay on that bill. Then the official ( Yongressional Record reflects 

‘not voting, 5. 5.” 

Senator Anperson. I think far more important would be to read 
he vote of the Kerr natural gas bill, which came several years previ- 
ously. I have known Senator Young a long time and he 1s not a man 
that it is easy to get him to change his mind. I have been tr ying my 
best to educate him agric ulturally for a long time and I have had 

miserable luck. 

Senator Tuyr. I have been endeavoring to change your views for : 

number of years, and I have been likewise unsuccessful. 

Senator Purrern. I think we are far afield. 

The CHarrMan. Does anyone make a motion that the vote on either 
hill or both bills be incorporated in the record at this point ? 

Senator Brinars. I so move. 

Senator GoLpwaTEr. Second. 

The Cuarrman. That is the Fulbright-Harris bill and the Kerr bill. 
The vote as recorded in the Congressional Record on both the Harris- 
Fulbright bill at this session of Congress, and the vote on the Kerr 
vas bill, I do not know it by number, without objection, will be 
incorporated in the record at this point. (See Kerr gas bill vote 
reported in Congressional Record, March 29, 1950; Harris-Fulbright 
vote reported in Congressional Record, February 6, 1956.) 


Kerk Gas BILL VOTE 


YEAS—44 


Anderson 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler 
syrd 
Capehart 
Chapman 
Connally 
Darby 
Pastland 
Keton 
Ellender 
Frear 
Fulbright 
Gurney 


Aiken 
Benton 
Chavez 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Gillette 
Graham 
Green 
Hendrickson 


Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hoey 
Holland 
Hunt 


Johnson, Colo. 


Johnson, Tex. 


Johnston, S. C. 


Kerr 

Long 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
MeFarland 
McKellar 


NAYS—38 


Humphrey 
Ives 
Jenner 
Kefauver 
Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lehman 
Lodge 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 


Martin 
Maybank 
Millikin 
Robertson 
Russell 
Schoeppel 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 


Thomas, Okla. 


Watkins 
Wherry 
Withers 
Young 


Myers 
Neely 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Saltonstall 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Taylor 
Thye 
Tobey 
Wiley 
Williams 
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Brewster 
Cain 
Downey 
George 
Hill 


Allott 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Daniel 
Dirksen 
Dworshak 
Eastland 


NOT VOTING—14 


Leahy 
Lucas 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 


HARRIS-FULBRIGHT VOTE 


YEAS—538 


Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Holland 
Hruska 
Johnson, Tex. 


Johnston, 8. C. 


Kerr 
Knowland 
Kuchel 

Long 

Malone 
Mansfield 
Martin, Iowa 
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Pepper 
Thomas, Utah 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 


McCarthy 
McClellan 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Murray 
O'Mahoney 
*ayne 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Scott 
Smathers 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Watkins 
Welker 
Williams 
Young 


Ellender Martin, Pa. 


NAYS—$88 


Aiken Hill Neely 
Barkley Humphrey Neuberger 
Bender Ives Pastore 
Bush Jackson Potter 
Byrd Jenner Purtell 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Robertson 
Case, 8S. Dak. Kennedy Russell 
Clements Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Duff Lehman Symington 
Gore Magnuson Thye 
Green McNamara Wiley 
Hennings Morse 


NOT VOTING—5 


Chavez George Smith, N. J. 
Ervin Millikin 


The Cuarrman. The matter the Chair suggested awhile ago about 
making this document over here an exhibit for reference has not been 
acted on. We can proceed, and in the course of the hearings, if anyone 
thinks favorably of that suggestion, we can do that. 

Senator ANDERSON. I will move that the suggestion of the chairman 
be followed, that it be made an exhibit for reference. 

Senator Purtretu. I second the motion. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, that part of part 4 of the hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 82d Congress, 2d session [1952], on admin- 
istration of the internal revenue laws, relating to the subcommittee’s 
investigation of the so-called Grunewald-Young incident, shall be 
made an exhibit for reference for this committee. 
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All right, are there any questions? Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Kennedy ¢ 

Senator Kennepy. Are you a candidate for election this year ? 

Senator Youne. Yes, I am. 

Senator Kennepy. At the time the gas bill was up before the Con- 
gress, had a committee been organized to receive funds on your behalf 
for the election ¢ 

Senator Youne. Well, yes and no. The committee that I had 6 
years ago was still in being and it was carried over. 

Senator Kennepy. And what is the title of that committee / 

Senator Youne. The LaMoure County Young for Senator Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Kennepy. That committee was in continuous operation 
since 1950? 

Senator Young. They had not gone out of existence. We reorgan- 
ized it only about 3 weeks ago, and the me mbership was a little bit 
different. 

Senator Kennepy. Had they received any campaign contributions 
for the 1956 election before the Harris bill was considered in the 
Senate ¢ 

Senator Younc. Not to my knowledge; no. 

Senator Kennepy. You do not know whether they received any 
contributions from anyone connected on either side of this issue ¢ 

Senator Youne. I know this to be true, that they received no con- 
tributions from any oil company or anyone outside of the State because 
I asked them to notify me any time a contribution from someone out- 
side of the State was offered to them. 

Senator Kennepy. You do not know how much money they have 
been able to raise prior to the Harris bill or since this ¢ 

Senator Youne. I do not think any. 

Senator Kennepy. And since the Harris bill? 

Senator Youna. Since then? 

Senator Kennepy. Let me be more specific. Since the passage of 
the Harris bill, there has been no contribution from anyone who would 
have any interest pro and con in this bill to your knowledge? 

Senator Youne. That is right. All we have raised altogether since 
then is $500. 

Senator Kennepy. Isee. That is all. 

Senator Purretu. I do not want to belabor the point, but since the 
testimony at the House hearing indicated that Mr. Grunewald was a 
conduit, I gather that that was your interpretation, and was that 
the reason, therefore, that you stated that “He made no contributions 
to me or my campaign committee”? You considered that what action 
he took was that of a conduit or perhaps as a messenger. Was that 
your thinking, or what was your thinking ? 

Senator Youne. That is correct. I think the House committee went 
into that fully. The testimony there indicated very clearly that Sen- 
ator Brewster and his wife borrowed the money at the bank and, un- 
fortunately, they used Mr. Grunewald as a conduit and he sent the 
ones to the Fargo, N. Dak., campaign, and in the fall when my regular 

$5,000 contribution was made by the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, this $5,000 was returned. So there could not possibly be 
any contribution on the part of Grunewald. 
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Senator Purreiy. That is all. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have a few questions. Do you recall a full- 
page ad that was run in the local papers here by the UAW, C1O prior 
to the consideration of this bill ? 

Senator Youne. Yes; I do. 

Senator Gotpwarrr. Urging people to write their Senators against 
it? Do you know if the Leader ran a similar ad ? 

Senator Younc. No; I donot. I would be surprised if they did not, 
though. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Do you know of any North Dakota papers that 
ran that ad? 

Senator Youne. I would not know that without checking it. Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. No; you said in your statement that you had 
received a large amount of mail pro and con. 

Senator Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would you have any way of recalling when 
this movement of mail started? Did it start prior to the running of 
this ad, or did it start after the ad? 

Senator Youne. After the running of the ad. That is when most of 
the out-of-State mail came. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Iam talking only of your State mail. 

Senator Youna. It ran about the same all of the time. I think the 
great majority of my mail was for the natural-gas bill. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would you say that you received an unusual 
amount of North Dakota mail on this measure ? 

Senator Youne. About average for an important controversial 
measure. 

Senator Gotpwarer. But there would not be anything unusual in 
the amount of mail that you received from North Dakota ? 

Senator Youna. No. 

Senator Gotpwater. But did you receive a lot of mail from all over 
the country. 


Senator Youne. Most of the out-of-State mail was against the meas- 
ure. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would you say that you received more mail 
from out of State than you received from in the State ? 

Senator Youne. About the same amount. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did these letters use figures and statements 
that would lead you to believe they came from the UAW-CIO ad? 

Senator Younc. They used about the same argument, and it would 
indicate that they got all of their information from that ad. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have just one other question. You voted 
for the Kerr bill when it was up, and have you ever had occasion in 
your public utterances in North Dakota to allude to that fact that 
you voted for it ? 

Senator Younc. Yes. The Kerr bill became an issue in my elec- 
tion 6 years ago, and it was referred to by many of the opposition 
-andidates. 

Senator Gotpwater. So that the people of your State knew where 


Senator Young stood on the matter of Federal control of gas at the 
wellhead ? 


Senator Youna. That is correct. 
Senator Gotpwater. They had the opportunity to know. 
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Senator YounG. Surely, because it was an issue in the last campaign. 

Senator GOLDWATER. Did the Leader, at the time that you made these 

tatements to the people of your State, comment on it ¢ 

Senator Youne. No; they did not. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Did any of the press of your State comment on 
vour stand against Federal control of the gas at the wellhead ¢ 

Senator Younes. Yes; many newspapers sdid. In fact I had a run- 

ng controversy with the public service commission, and the major- 

y of the public service commission was opposed to the Fulbright- 
Hi. irris bill, and an exchange of letters was published in the North Da- 
kota newspapers. That was some 2 or 3 weeks before the vote. 

Senator GotpwaTer. The date of the Kerr bill slips my mind. Was 
that 6 years ago? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, approximately. I think it was 1950. 

Senator Youne. I think it was previous to the last election because 
the question was raised in my last election. 

Senator Gotpwater. The people, when they went to the polls in 
North Dakota, the people who elected you know that Candidate Young 
was against Federal control of the gas at the wellhead. 

Senator Young. That is correct; and everything I have said since 
that time was along the same line. I have always been opposed to 
that kind of control. I believe firmly that the Fulbright-Harris bill, 
among other things—and I so stated—would return more control of 

ie gas and oil industry to the people of our State. We are an oil- 
ora ing State; not much gas, but quite a little oil. 

Senator GoLpwaTER. The reason for that question was that many 
of us in our campaigns have made public statements either for or 
against Federal control of this or that. You made the statement in 
your last campaign that you were against Federal control of gas at 
the wellhead. So that the people, when they went to the polls, knew 
exactly where you stood. 

Senator Youne. Yes, sir; and I went so far as to say that I did 
not believe the oil business was an illegal and dishonorable business 
in North Dakota. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Kennepy. It is your understanding of the words in their 
statement which they printed that it explained that their words “sell 
out” were in reference to selling out the interests of the people of that 
State. They disagreed with the position that you had taken. It is 
your understanding that in making the charge “sell out,” they were 
charging you received financial or other considerations for your vote. 
You make that distinction ? 

Senator Youne. That is correct, Senator. If they had only been 
referring to a sellout of a vote, as it is sometimes referred to, I would 
have paid no attention to it. In fact, there have been many charges 
leveled against me during my many years in politics, and I paid no 
attention to them, or I would say little attention to them. But I felt 
these charges ran to my honesty and integrity, and were the kind of 
charges that I could not ignore. I checked with some of the top 
lawyers i in my State and they all said it was a clear reference to a 
bribe. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you planning or have you initiated litigation 
in this matter? 
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Senator Youne. No; I have not. Through my attorney, I have 
served papers asking for a retraction. 

Senator Kennepy. Was the retraction that was printed the retrac- 
tion that you asked for or was it claimed to be by the Leader? 

Senator Youna. There was no answer in writing, and they published 
something and you have seen that. 

Senator Kennepy. You did not accept that as a retraction ? 

Senator Youna. No, I did not. 

Senator Kennepy. And you have received no answer to your re- 
quest for a retraction directly from them, nor have your attorneys ? 

Senator Young. That is correct ; no answer whatever. 

Senator Brinces. I have one question. When you voted for the 
Kerr natural-gas bill, were you accused of selling out at that time by 
this paper or by anybody else ? 

Senator Youna. Yes, there were some references in the campaign to 
“Young sold out to the oil companies or the gas companies,” but it was 
in no way associated with a bribe. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Senator Young. 

Mr. K. W. Simons, come around, please, sir. 

Mr. Simons, will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the 
evidence you shall give before this special Senate committee shall be 


the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Sruons. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF KENNETH WILLIAM SIMONS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
HIS COUNSEL, JOHN H. SCHAFER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Simons, will you state your name, your place of 
residence, and occupation for the record ? 

Mr. Srmons. My name is Kenneth Williams Simons, and my place 
of permanent residence is 811 Mandan Street, Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
my occupation is high-school teacher. 

The Cratmman. Mr. Simons, you have a prepared statement which 
you submitted to the committee, within the rule, some 48 hours before 
this hearing. The Chair may say that he has read your prepared 
statement as he has read Senator Young’s prepared statement, and have 
advised counsel before any conversation was had here, that the Chair 
had in mind to permit the full prepared statements to be read. So if 
you choose to do so, you may read your statement. Before you do, the 
Chair would like to have counsel identify himself for the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Scuarer. John H. Schafer, of Washington, D. C. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Schafer. 

You may proceed if you choose to read your statement in full. 

Mr. Sraons. Before the United States Senate Select Committee on 
Lobbying and Campaign Contributions. Statement of K. W. Simons, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., appearing under subpena. 

My preliminary statement: 

My name is K. W. Simons, 811 Mandan Street, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
T have been associated in the editing and publication of the Leader, 
a political newspaper owned and controlled by the Leader Publishing 


Co., a North Dakota corporation, for a period in excess of 114 years 
last past. 
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During the debates in the Senate on the natural-gas measure in- 
terested stockholders of the Leader stated to me, as volunteer copy- 
writer and editor, that they believed this was a proper time to issue 
an article revealing the contrast between the candor and open frank- 
ness of Senator Francis Case of South Dakota and the absence of 
candor on the part of Senator Milton Young, in regard to substantial 
political contributions. a fe 

Senator Case learned of the receipt by political friends of $2,500. 
Senator Case, after reasonable time for inquiry, returned this con- 
tribution, and made a full statement of the facts surrounding this 
contribution on the floor of the United States Senate before the press, 
fellow Senators and heavily packed galleries. 

In preparation of this article, copies of which I understand your 
committee has received, I did necessary research to refresh my mem- 
ory about a $5,000 contribution received by the personal representa- 
tive and campaign manager of Senator Milton R. Young, of North 
Dakota. 

I diligently searched for any statement to the press or public or 
in any Senate proceeding to learn whether or not Senator Young at 
any time after the 10th of May 1950, and before Mareh 13, 1952, had 
revealed the source of this contribution and whether or not it had 
been returned to the contributor. 

I found no such public statement. It is my belief that there is no 
such evidence of such a public statement by the junior Senator from 
North Dakota. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


Senator Milton R. Young has occupied a seat in the United States 
Senate since March of 1945. 

During 1949 the United States Senate directed one of its major 
committees to inquire into reports that an attempt had been made to 
tap a telephone of the former Senator Bailey, of North Carolina. The 
hearings of this committee, executive and public sessions, revealed 
that a well known Washington personality, (the Dutchman) Henry 
Grunewald, had taken part in or was guilty of complicity in this in- 
vasion of Senator Bailey’s personal and public communications. 

A major Washington newspaper, reported to me to be the Washing- 
ton Post, ran a prominently displayed series of articles during or 
after these hearings in its newspaper. 

It is our position that Senator Young could not have been without 
knowledge of the prominence and character of Grunewald. Reason- 
able men most certainly will not differ with this reasonable 
assumption. 

Nevertheless, Senater Young received and made use of $5,000, con- 
tributed to his 1950 primary campaign fund, by Henry “The Dutch- 
man” Grunewald. This money was received in the form of a personal 
check drawn upon the personal account of Grunewald in the Munsey 
Trust Co., Washington, D.C. The check was dated on or about May 
9, 1950, and was deposited to the account of Senator Young’s cam- 
paign fund at the Dakota National Bank at Fargo, N. Dak., a few 
days thereafter. 

There is nothing in any record, transcript, or proceeding, that I 


can discover, revealing that this substantial contribution was refused 
and returned. 
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Senator Young did not make any statement about this money and 
its contributor during his primary campaign in 1950, nor during the 
fall campaign of the same year. 

In November 1950, Senator Young was reelected to the United 
States Senate. 

There is no record, transcript, or proceeding which I am able to 
discover, revealing that Senator Young made public this $5,000 re- 
ceived from Grunewald. 

The junior North Dakota Senator has no comment to make upon 
this matter until some time during the month of April 1952. His 
statement on the subject of this contribution was not prompted by 
his own voluntary act ; the statement that he made was a result of news- 
paper reporters inquiring after the testimony of Joseph Stearns, 
Washington, D. C., before the House of Representatives King com- 
mittee, revealed that this money had been paid to Senator Young 
and Senator Richard Nixon. Joseph Stearns was testifying as per- 
sonal accountant of Henry “the Dutchman” Grunewald. His testi- 
mony is revealed in part 4 of hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 82d Con- 
gress, 2d session. 

These same proceedings contain the testimony of Senator Owen 
Brewster, then United States Senator from Maine. Senator Brew- 
ster’s testimony reveals the fact, unequivocally stated, that Henry 
“The Dutchman” Grunewald contributed $5,000 to the primary cam- 
paign of Senator Young and Senator Richard Nixon on or about the 
9th of May 1950. 

The February 9, 1956, issue of the Leader contained a front-page 
article which conveyed and intended to convey that Senator Young, 
in belief of the Leader, and myself as volunteer editor, had failed to 
serve the proper interests of North Dakota voters in his vote on the 
natural-gas bill, failed in his duty to North Dakota voters in his votes 
upon other legislative matters, and had failed, in contrast to the more 
laudable conduct of Senator Case, to reveal to his constituency the 
receipt by him of a campaign contribution 100 percent in excess of 
of the amount received by Senator Case at and during the time that 
he was placing himself before the voters as a candidate for a high 
public office bearing with it a trust and requiring a sense of responsi- 
bility of the highest order. 

This was the import of the articles to which Senator Young, on 
February 18, 1956, took exception, and at which time he announced, 
through all of the daily newspapers, radio, and television stations in 
North Dakota, that he had appointed counsel, consulted with them, 
and elected his remedy to sue in a North Dakota court. 

Thereafter, on or about the 29th day of February 1956, the junior 
Senator, through his attorneys, served a demand for retraction upon 
all members of the board of directors of the Leader Publishing Co. 

This demand, under North Dakota law, is a statutory prerequisite 
to commencement of suit for libel. This committee is well aware that 
Senator Young, on the 22d day of February 1956, made a specific 
request on the floor of the United States Senate that he be permitted 
to anpear before this committee. 

This committee should take note that the Senator, after asking the 
maiority leader of the Senate for a promise that this matter be “the 
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first one this committee investigate,” had his attorney serve the demand 
for retraction on the Leader board members. 

It is our contention that the junior Senator from North Dakota, by 

his own actions, has waived his right or his privilege to come before 
your committee. 
* It is further our position, without any intent of disrespect to the 
(United States Senate or to your committee, that our appearance here 
is or may be in derogation of our right to a single, separate defense 
before a North Dakota civil court to the charge of libel leveled against 
the Leader Publishing Co. 

We are aware that Senator Young, on February 18, 1956, stated to 
the press, in such words as to constitute an admission, that $5,000 had 
been received and used in his 1950 primary campaign, and the identity 
of the contributor was revealed as ace (the Dutchman) Grunewald. 

On April 16, 1956, we are also aware the junior Senator from North 
Dakota announced that he would not sue the Leader Publishing Co. 

On May 19, 1956, Senator Young stated in a published telegram to 
the Leader: 

Your charge that I received a $5,000 contribution from Henry Grunewald 
is false. 

Your committee, as well as the Leader Publishing Co., must be in 
doubt as to Senator Young’s real intentions. We do not know what 
use he intends to make of my testimony, or that of any other witness 
who may appear in this hearing before your committee. 

We believe it is incumbent upon your committee to seriously con- 
sider, and in the interest of simple civil justice, refuse to permit the 
Senator to make any statement on this record bearing on the issues 
set out in the notice to retract. 

If this committee, however, sees fit to conduct a hearing into this 
dispute and the impending lawsuit which the Leader Publishing Co. 
must at all times be prepared to defend, we then most seriously and 
sincerely request and urge your committee to make available to all 
parties those records, exhibits, and witnesses requested in our commu- 
nication to your chairman of May 16, 1956. 

We are not dissuaded in our position as to the scope of this hearing 
by the recent publicity releases in which Senator Young subverts his 
own original purpose in appearing before this committee by belatedly 
charging that the Leader accused him of accepting a bribe. 

There has been no such allegation in any statement on the part of 
the Leader Publishing Co. 

In summary, we assure this committee that Senator Young and the 
Leader Publishing Co. can receive full and fair treatment at the hands 
of North Dakota jurors and judges. We are prepared to rely upon 
these normal instruments of justice. In North Dakota, as we believe 
is true of this committee, the truth is an absolute defense. 

Senator Young knows this is true. We are certain that he is pre- 
pared to let the truth be known and abide by the verdict of a North 
Dakota jury. ; 

If after such lawsuit, or if this committee proceeds with a full review 
of the facts involved in this case, it is found that Senator Young failed 
to exercise proper judgment and maintain open frankness with the 


saga of his State, we believe that he should be retired from public 
ife. 
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If these facts are found to be true, after a full hearing here upon 
all the contents of the article to which he took exception, we believe 
that he should resign his endorsement for reelection to this, the high- 
est legislative body in the world, and permit the voters of the State 
of North Dakota to exercise their electoral preference for some other 
candidate or candidates. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Simons. In the Chair’s 
opening statement, we tried to make it clear as to what the committee 
had determined it was interested in. As to the Grunewald incident, 
the committee would have jurisdiction to investigate it if it decided to 
do so. 


This investigation at the present time is primarily related to the . 


so-called Harris-Fulbright gas bill, and to your statement, the state- 
ment in big headlines in the February 9, 1956, issue of your paper, 
the Leader, Bismarck, N. Dak.: “Young Sells Out Again.” 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


{From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Leader of February 9, 1956] 


Youne Setts Out AcGaAIn—CaseE BRIBE RECALLS $5,000 Mitt Youne Gor From 
“DUTCHMAN” 


Milt Young, the junior Senator from North Dakota, has carved a nice political 
niche for himself by playing off both sides against each other. 

Although a Republican, he has made great public pretense of blasting Brother 
Benson and his collapsible price-supports system. Meanwhile, behind the scene 
he plays footsie with Benson and Benson’s boys pausing occasionally to step into 
the limelight with praise for Eisenhower—never bothering to mention, of course, 
that it was Eisenhower who appointed Benson in the first place and that it is only 
at the pleasure of Eisenhower that Benson remains in office. 

As a result of all this clever political footwork, some well-meaning but not- 
to-well-informed people have gotten the idea that Milt is a liberal and for the 
common man and the farmer. 

Every now and then, though, Milt is forced to show his colors. Like this week, 
for example, when he announced he would vote for the Fulbright-Harris bill to 
exempt natural-gas producers from regulation by the Federal Power Commission, 
a bill that will cost gas consumers a cool 600 million plus if it passes. Bill Langer 
is going to vote “no” on the same measure. 

Milt knows the gas gouge bill is a hot one, particularly for a Senator faced 
with a tough fight to keep his seat, so in announcing how he was going to vote 
he laid down a smokescreen of pious declarations about how failure to pass the 
Fulbright-Harris bill would take away from the North Dakota Public Service 
Commission its right to regulate gas prices. In so doing, Milt brazenly ignored 
the majority declaration of the PSC that defeat of the Fulbright-Harris gas 
racketeering measure would help, not hinder, the PSC in protecting the public 
interest. 

But facts like these never both Milt, who is certain the public’s memory is so 
short and the integrity of the North Dakota press so rotten that he is not likely 
to be tripped up on his contradictions, misrepresentations, and outright lies. 

Now a new twist has come along to plague Milt. Senator Case of South Da- 
kota has been offered a $2,500 bribe by the wealthy, influence-buying oil and 
gas lobby. This sent the Washington press corps to ask the other Senators 
who are not opposed to Fulbright-Harris bill if they, too, have been offered 
bribes. For the sake of the record, the press boys asked the same question of 
those Senators who oppose the measure, but this was strictly procedural because 
the reporters know the real graft is to be found among the stooges of the oil and 
gas lobby. 

According to the Associated Press, Young replied, “No; certainly not,” when 
asked Saturday if he had ever been approached about a campaign contribution in 
return for his support of the oil and gas racketeers. 
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THE DUTCHMAN PAYS 


But to Young, as well as a lot of North Dakotans, it brought back memories of 
1950, when Henry (the Dutchman) Grunewald, convicted king of the 5-per- 
centers, slipped $5,000 to Milt to help him finance his last campaign. 

Young didn’t have the honesty to tell the voters of North Dakota about that 
money. The story didn’t come out in the open until a year after Milt had been 
elected to his current term and “The Dutchman” was in the process of being in- 
dicted and convicted for influence peddling, which is the polite phrase for 
“Db y . 

| + ie to stand any chance of keeping his Senate seat, Young is going to have 
to do some fast explaining to the electorate as to what the story is behind that 
85,000 “The Dutchman” slipped him, as well as about other facets of his political 
life. 

The Carman. Senator Young has construed that as meaning that 
he had accepted a bribe. I believe there was some statement made by 
one of your associates, some public statement that has been referred 
to, and possibly is in another paper, from your State, in which the 
word “bribe” is used in connection with the Grunewald case. 

If you did not intend to imply that a bribe was involved by this big 
headline, “Young Sells Out Again,” what interpretation do you place 
upon that headline ¢ 

Mr. Suwons. Chairman McClellan, out in North Dakota, the term 
“political sellout” is bandied about quite often, and I have heard Sen- 
ator Langer on many occasions use the phrase “political sellout” and 
most recently, I believe at Raleigh, N. Dak., a little less than a year ago. 
We have never accused Senator Young of accepting a bribe from any- 
one. We charged clearly, and I think our explanation in the subse- 
quent issue there, the message to Milton Young, whichever issue that 
is 

The CuarrmMan. You say that you have never charged that Senator 
Young took a bribe? 

Mr. Stmons. It is in our issue of Thursday, March 1, 1956. I think 
we make it clear that we have never accused Senator Young of accept- 
ing a bribe. 

The Cuatrman. Do you now accuse him of having accepted a 
bribe ? 

Mr. Stwons. I do not. 

The CHarrman. At any time? 

Mr. Stmons. At any time. 

The CHarrman. You have never wished to convey that impression 
to the readers of your paper? 

Mr. Srons. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know any way that you could come nearer 
doing it? 

Mr. Stmons. You say, Do I know of any way? 

The CuHarrman. Yes, except to say in bold headlines “Young Takes 
a Bribe.” Is there anything nearer an approach to saying “Young 
takes a bribe” than saying “Young sells out again” ? ? 

Mr. Srmons. I don’t agree that those are the same things. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any nearer approach that could be 
interpreted, any statement that you could make short of saying 
“Young Takes a Bribe,” other than the one you used, “ Young Sells Out 
Again”? Isthere anything in between the two ? 

Mr. Stwons. Is there any difference between the two? 
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The Cuamman. No. Is there any borderline between the two that 
you could identify ? 

Mr. Sraons. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Any other terms? 

Mr. Stmons. Yes, sir; I feel definitely. 

The Cuatrman. Other than “Young Sells Out Again” ? 

Mr. Srarons. I feel definitely there is a difference between saying 
“Young Sells Out Again” and Saying “Young Takes a Bribe.” J] 
think there is all of the difference in the world. 

The Cuairman. You think that there is all of the difference in the 
world? 

Mr. Simons. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarran. Is there anything in that borderline of difference 
that you can identify ? 

Mr. Srmons. It is a little difficult to sit here and try to spell it out. 
It all depends upon what term or what your definition of “sellout” is 
In North Dakota it is quite different. 

The CnatrmMan. Do you know the definition of “sellout ?” 

Mr. Suwons. I don’t believe I have ever looked it up in the diction- 
ary. 

The Cuarrman. I think an editor should have some responsibility 
in that regard. According to the dictionary I have in my office, Web- 
ster’s Un: abridged Dictionary, “sellout” means to part with by sale, 
to dispose of wholly or entirely, as an example, “he had sold out his 


33 


corn.” That is one example. 
No. 2, to sell up, to sell the goods of the debtor in order to pay his debts from the 
proceeds. 


No. 3, slang, to barter for a compensation, the cause or associates with whom 
one is identified. 


As an example, “to sell one’s commission in the Army.” 

No. 5, exchanges, to sell in open market stocks or commodities for one who 
fails to make good his margin. Purchase or obligation in respect of them, 
charging him with any deficit. Also, to sell the stock or geods of a person in this 
way. 

Now, what connotation do you put on the term “sellout” when you 
use that as a charge against a public official ? 

Mr. Srarons. In North Dakota, sir, when one politician charges an- 
other politician with “selling out,” what is clearly meant, and I think 
it is clearly understood by everyone in North Dakota, it is meant sell- 
ing out the best interests of the public. 

The Cuamman. When you use the term “sellout” in this instance, 
and then immediately referred to the Grunewald incident, did you 
mean the Grunewald incident was another sellout ? 

Mr. Stmons. No. 

The Cuairnman. What did you mean “again,” and when was the 
other time that you say he sold out ? 

Mr. Srmons. There have been a number of instances, and I believe 
we outlined it here, on the Taft-Hartley Act, it was Senator Young, as 
I understand it, who was called back to the floor of the Senate “and 
cast the deciding vote on the Taft-Hartley Act that put it on the books. 

The CuarrMan. Do you refer to everyone who votes contrary to 
your views as “selling out” 

Mr. Sruons. No, sir. 
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The Cuamrman. Do you regard everyone who voted in favor of the 
Taft-Hartley Act as “selling out”? 

Mr. Stmons. The public interest ? 

The CHatRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Sraons. Definitely. 

The Cuatrman. You think everybody who disagrees with you on 
these issues is a “sell-outer’’? 

Mr. Srvons. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Srvons. I say that when the issue is clearly drawn, there is 
room for honest political difference. 

The CramrMan. Do you accord to others that right to have an 
honest difference of opinion ¢ 

Mr. Stmons. I tend to be a little narrow about some things, perhaps, 
in the minds of a great many people. 

I would draw a closer interpretation. For instance, I don’t think 
there is anybody here that feels that there is any question, for example, 
that totalitarianism is inferior to democracy. I think we are all agreed 
on that. Likewise, I think in my estimation, I realize that in a sense 
there is room for honest difference of opinion. 

The CHAtRMAN. In a sense? 

Mr. Stmons. On a matter such as Taft-Hartley and on the Ful- 
bright-Harris bill, but as far as I was concerned, it was a clear sell out 
on the part of anyone who voted for the Fulbright-Harris bill. 

The CHamman. You meant to convey that to your readers. 

Mr. Srwons. That is true. 

The Cuatrman. And you now take the position that you did not 
mean that he received some compensation, some consideration for his 
vote ¢ 

Mr. Srvons. I take the position that I had no knowledge of any 
compensation to Senator Young on any vote whatscever. 

The Cuairman. What did you refer to, or why did you refer to 
the Grunewald incident to support the headline charge that he sells 
out again ¢ 

Mr. Stwons. Originally the headline didn’t read “Young Sells Out 
Again.” Let me tell you what happened. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Stmons. Let me explain what happened there. 

Originally, the Leader has a reputation of being a hell-raising news- 
paper for 40 years. The original headline on it read “Young for 
Oil Trust,” and I decided that it didn’t have enough punch, _ I 
rewrote the head in to “Young Sells Out Again.” Frankly, I can 
assure you at the time that the full impact of the tieup, I wasn’t even 
looking at that drophead on it when I[ wrote that banner. I was in 
a hurry, and it was late Sunday evening. I work for the Leader on 
weekends and I do not get paid, and I never received a dime in salarv 
from the Leader, and I think about $50 expense money in the past 
year. I spent a lot more than that, I might add. 

It was late in the afternoon, I w as in a hurry, and I decided that 
the headline “Young for Oil Trust” didn’t h: ave enough punch to it, 
and so I rewrote it in “Young Sells Out Again.” 

The Cyarrman. You spoke of your paper as having a reputation 
of being a hell-raising paper. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Srwons. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. Is it hell-raising at the expense of peoples’ char- 
acter and reputation? Isthat what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Srwons. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You were trying to destroy Senator Young’s char- 
acter and reputation by this article. 

Mr. Srwons. The newspaper is not favorably disposed toward Sen- 
ator Young. 

The Cuamman. I did not ask you that. But this headline, you 
said to make it more vicious, or to use your expression, to have a big- 
ger “punch,” was the purpose of it to try to destroy his character 
and reputation by casting the strongest implication you could that 
he had sold out and taken a bribe, without actually using the word 
“bribe” ¢ 

Mr. Stuons. It was not. 

The Cuarrman. What was the purpose / 

Mr. Stmons. Our purpose was frankly to politically embarrass Sen- 
ator Young. 

The Cuarrman. To politically embarrass him ? 

Mr. Stmons. That is correct. 

The CuHatrMan. You used a term that carried an implication that 
you now refute, so that you might publicly embarrass a United States 
Senator; is that true ¢ 

Mr. Stmons. We sought to politically embarrass him. 

The CHarrMan. Wasthat your type of journalism ? 

Mr. Stmons. I would say that generally speaking the Leader tries 
to keep its copy fairly punchy; yes. 

The Cuarmman. That is your explanation of it as of now, that you 
did not mean to infer or imply that Senator Young had taken a 
bribe ? 

Mr. Stwons. At no time whatsoever has the Leader ever accused, 
or has the Leader or I personally ever accused Senator Young of 
accepting any bribe whatsoever. 

The Cuatrman. In view of the fact that you must know, and I will 
ask you if you don’t know, that that headline did carry with it a con- 
notation that Senator Young had accepted a bribe, don’t you know 
that it did among your readers? 

Mr. Srwons. Not in North Dakota, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that no one in North Dakota thought 
you were charging him with taking a bribe ¢ 

Mr. Srvons. I won’t say no one, but in North Dakota the term 
“political sellout,” it is one of Senator Langer’s favorite phrases. 

The CHatrman. There are charges of bribery, and so that is not 
anything new, to say someone took a bribe, but the question is what 
you intended to convey by this article, and what this headline did 
convey. 

Mr. Simons. I intended to convey that Senator Young had sold out 
the public interest, a-quite common way of stating the case in North 
Dakota when a person votes contrary to the way you feel he should 
have voted. 

The Cuarrman. Would the taking of a contribution from Grune- 
wald, your reference to that, to support your view—would you regard 
that again as a sellout or as a bribe? 
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Mr. Srvons. I would not regard it as either, and I would regard it 
as acampaign contribution. 

The Cuarrman. Whois Mr. Nathan ¢ 

Mr. Srwons. We have never charged, Senator, that the Grunewald 
matter was 

The Cuarrman. Whois Mr. R.C. Nathan / 

Senator Kennepy. What is the end of the statement ¢ 

Mr. Srwons. Certainly, Senator Kennedy, we have never charged 
that the money that Senator Young received from Mr. Grunewald was 
a bribe or a sellout, either one. 

The Cuarrman. Here is another paper, and that is the Tribune, 
published in Bismarck. Are you familiar with that paper ‘ 

Mr. Sumons. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I quote from an article in that paper on Wednes 
day, March 28, 1956. It says: 

At Tuesday night’s advisory council meeting R. C. Nathan, Jamestown, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Leader, official league newspaper, leveled a 
direct charge of bribe against United States Senator Milton R. Young. Refer- 
ring to the controversy between Young and the Leader, Nathan asserted that he 
was sure Young was bluffing in his threat to file a libel action against the Leader. 
“Young was bluffing, and we have called his bluff,” Nathan told the county chair- 
men and spectators. 

He invited leaguers to read the Leader to “see more about” the contribution 
of $5,000 he alleged Young had received from one Henry “The Dutchman” Grune- 
wald, which he referred to as a bribe. 

Now, what do you say about that? Is that article correct, or is 
it true ¢ 

Mr. Suuons. That article? I have no knowledge of that article 
whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. What has Mr. Nathan’s association with your paper 
been ? 

Mr. Simons. Mr. Nathan is a member of the board of directors. 

The Cuamman. Of the board of directors of the paper ? 

Mr. Suwons. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. If Nathan made that statement, and if that state- 
ment is true, wasn’t a member of the board of directors referring to the 
Grunewald incident as a bribe? And didn’t your lead line “Young 
Sells Out Again” refer to another bribe? 

Mr. Srwons. With respect to the forepart of your statement, there, 
if that statement is true, as reported in the Bismarck Tribune, which 
Mr. Nathan comes here prepared to state is not true, and not an accurate 
quotation of him, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. If that statement was made, then that 
would indicate that it was the intent of your paper and the article 
you published to charge that Young had accepted another bribe. 

Mr. Stmons. Mr. Nathan would have to speak for himself on that. 

The Cuarrman. You and Mr. Nathan are associated together in the 
publishing of this paper. 

Mr. Srons. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. If a member of your own board of directors places 
that connotation on the article, then how can you say now that you did 
not so intend it? ; 

Mr. Simons. I am not going to speak for Mr. Nathan. 

Senator Anperson. That is not in his paper. 
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The CHarrman. It is a quote from a speech made by Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Stmons. Frankly I did not consult with him before I wrote 
the article in question, and furthermore I was not at the meeting 
referred to in that clipping from the Bismarck Tribune. 

The CuarrMan. I thought you had some knowledge of it. 

Mr. Suwons. The first 1 saw of that clipping was when the snow- 
plow came through and delivered the mail and I read it in the paper 
myself. 

The Cuamrman. We will have to find from Mr. Nathan whether he 
made the statement or not. Idon’tknow. But lam pointing out that 
the other press picked up this article and Nathan’s statement, and so 
carried it as a bribe. 

Mr. Stuons. That is true. 

The Cuatrman. The papers may be unfriendly. 

Mr. Srmons. I understand that. 

The CHairman. But I am trying to show, if it is true, that the 
impression was from your article that Senator Young had accepted 
another bribe or sold out again. 

Mr. Simons. T here were 4 newspaper oe there, and the 
other 3 did not say a word. Certainly if Mr. Nathan made the state- 
ment, it was a sscaenbenal charge, and a reporter was there from the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Mr. Frank Wright, and Mr. Gifford Herron, 
and Mr. William Allen from the Grand Forks Herald. They were 
all there, and I have not talked to those gentlemen personally about 
the matter. 

The Cuairman. Neither have I, and I do not know what they 
published. 

Mr. Stmons. I also would like to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee the fact that the editor of the Bismarck Tribune is a former 
administrative assistant to Mr. Young. 

The CHamman. That could be true, and that is a fact that you 
should bring out, or any other fact. 

Mr. Stmons. I can also state that while I was not at that meeting 
that night, I have been to enough Nonpartisan League meetings to 
know that the commotion and excitement must have been terrific. 1 
can assue you that the reputation of North Dakota for wild and 
wooly politics is not exaggerated. Lately things have been tightening 
down out there, and I can imagine if the Leader is a hell-raising 
newspaper, that that was a double hell-raising session that they had 
that night. Mr. Young was roasted and boiled in political oil from 
one end to the other, and I am confident of that without ever havi ing 
been there. 

The CHatrman. You don’t mean to imply there may have been exag- 
gerations in a double hell-raising meeting? 

Mr. Srwons. Senator, you have been to enough political meetings 
to know how they go. 

The CHarrman., I see. 

Mr. Snvons. I presume that Arkansas has its share. I would say 
our Senator Langer is typical of the people of North Dakota inter- 
ested in politics, ‘and you are well aware of the colorful reputation 
enjoyed by the senior Senator from North Dakota. 

The CHarrman. Senator Bridges, do you have any questions? 
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Senator Brivers. It has been reported in the papers or it has been 
called to my attention that before you wrote the article * Young Sells 
Out Again,” you discussed it with Mr. Nathan and Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Suwons. No, sir, I did not discuss it with either Mr. Nathan or 
Mr. Burdick. 

Senator Bripces. You have testified under oath that the word 
“sellout” has nothing to do with anything corrupt at all. That is, brib- 

ry or corruption, and it has purely to do with a common political 
phir aseology used in North Dakota. I hold in my hand the same 
artic ‘le from the Leader, Young Sells Out Again, and I will read: you 

s, this is down about half way or two-thirds through it: 

Now a new twist has come along to plague Milt. Senator Case of South Da- 
kota has been offered a $2,500 bribe by the wealthy, influence-buying oil and gas 
lobby. This sent the Washington press corps to ask the other Senators who are 
not opposed to Fulbright-Harris bill if they, too, have been offered bribes. For 
the sake of the record, the press boys asked ‘the same question of those Senators 
vho oppose the measure, but this was strictly procedural because the reporters 
know the real graft is to be found among the stooges of the oil and gas lobby. 

Now I ask you, if you see that headline, “Young Sells Out Again,’ 
and you read that paragraph in the same article ‘which the headline 
represents, how you can make a statement that this is just a phrase- 
ology that is common in North Dakota? Didn’t your headline have 
reference to the story? That is the point that struck me. When I 
read that part of the story, the headline gets entirely different con- 
notations than if it had appeared on some other story. 

Mr. Srmons. Senator, there are two elements to that story. One is 
dealing with Senator Young’s vote on the bill, and the other deals 
with the Case matter. 

Senator Brivces. That raises a question. When you see the head- 
lines, and the headlines head the story which I have just read you, 
which talks about bribes and graft and so forth and so on, anybody 
who reads the headline and the story could not help but think you 
were rather far afield in the testimony you have just given us that 
there is no reference between the two. That is hard for me to follow. 
The headline alone, without being attached to the details of the story, 
would mean one thing to me, but when it is attached to the same story, 
certainly it could mean another. 

Mr. Srmons. May I be allowed to bring this in. Further in that 
same story there, I have a paragraph which reads this way: 

According to the Associated Press, Young replied, “No, certainly not,” when 
asked Saturday if he had even been approached about a campaign contribution 
in return for his support of the oil and gas racketeers. 

Now, do you think, Senator, anyone reading that article could gain 
the impression or that anyone who read the artic le—now I agree that 

perhaps reading just the headline alone, that would be a matter for 
smal interpretation, of course, as a matter of valued judgment there. 
But anyone who read the full article certainly realized that we were 
not accusing Senator Young of selling out for a monetary consider- 
ation. Senator Young’s own former administrative assistant, the 
man who wrote that article in which he makes false allegations or false 
quotations of Mr. Nathan, John Hijelle, sat in his office 3 weeks ago 
und he told me, “Hell, you did not libel Milt Young.” And I said, “I 
know it, and Senator Young knows it, and everybody else knows it. * 
Certainly he wishes now that he had never started the libel action. 
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That is what I told Mr. Hjelle, Mr. Young’s former administrative 
assistant, and now editor of the Bismarck Tribune, and author of that 
article referred to here. 

Senator Brinces. What was your object in writing all of this about 
bridges, and graft, and stooges, and so forth in the same article then 
if it didn’t have some reference to the thing. 

Mr. Simons. Senator Case was from South Dakota, a neighboring 
State, very similar in terms of geography and number of square miles 
and people and the breed of peopk and so forth, and it just naturally 
popped into my mind. 

Senator Bripers. Do you think Senator Case was bribed or at- 
tempted to be bribed ? 

Mr. Sruons. I think it is quite clear that an attempt was made to 
bribe Senator Case. 

Senator Brinces. In spite of the fact that Senator Case testified, 

and the committee which investigated it, found it was not true! 
Mr. Stmons. I would rather take Drew Pearson’s interpretation of 
it. Mr. Pearson has indicated rather strongly that he considered it a 
bribe. That is my recollection of the matter. Or attempted bribe, 
put it that way. 

I would like to suggest to the committee that this whole matter is a 
squabble between two sets of politicians. 

The Cuarrman. May I say this to you: This committee is not try- 
ing to determine anything about the politics out there. This commit- 
tee has a duty to investigate any improper influence. Your article 
implied that from the standpoint of the chairman, at least, and I think 
from the standpoint of the committee, and we are charged with that 
duty as a special committee set up to investigate it. 

Now, the United States Senator against whom the charge was made 
took the same view, and requested the committee to go into it. As to 
a lawsuit, I can say to you so far as the chairman is concerned, I do 
not care if you are sued or not sued, or who wins or who does not. I 
am not interested in a lawsuit. 

Senator Anperson. You said you were a high school teacher? 

Mr. Stuons. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. What do you teach ? 

Mr. Srons. I teach—this shows the need for the Federal aid to 
education bill in my estimation, but I teach general math, and I teach 
present-day problems and world history, and I teach general science 
and I teach English I. On top of that I coach the boys’ basketball 
team, supervise the production of the high school paper, and also run 
the annual school play. 

Senator Anprerson. I need not ask you what you do with your spare 
time, I guess. 

Mr. Sruons. I live in Bismarck. That is my permanent home, and 
it is about 80 miles from Pettibone, N. Dak., where I teach school, and 
I go into Bismarck on the weekends. From Monday through Friday 
I stay away from politics, and on Saturday and Sunday I work on 
the Leader. 

Senator Anprerson. How many directors does the Leader have? 

Mr. Srmons. We have a board of directors of seven. 

Senator Anperson. Do you exercise any editorial supervision over 
what they say at Nonpartisan League rallies? 
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Mr. Smrons. Do I exercise any editorial supervision / 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Suwons. No; nobody exercises any supervision of any kind over 
what anyone says at a Nonpartisan League rally, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Did you exercise any supervision over what the 
Bismarck Tribune was reported to have said this individual stated at 
the rally ? 

Mr. Stons. No, I formerly was a reporter for the Bismarck Tri- 
bune. My mother is still a stockholder im that, but I have no control 
over the Bismarck Tribune, and I do not seek to influence their re- 
porting of any political events. That is beyond answering what ques- 
tions the Tribune reporter might happen to put to me. I am kind of 
a contact man, and they come to me and ask me a lot of questions 
about what is going on. 

Senator ANpERsON. You stated that the Minneapolis Tribune had 
reported the same meeting. 

Mr. Stuons. I am under the impression, that is several people have 
told me that Frank Wright, of the Minneapolis Tribune, who is their 
correspondent stationed in Bismarck, was at that meeting, and also 
Mr. Gifford Herron, of the Fargo Forum, and Bill Allen, of the Grand 
Forks Herald. 

Senator AnpERSON. You are not able to testify whether they were 
or were not there ¢ 

Mr. Srwons. No, I can’t testify on the basis of personal knowledge, 
first hand. I cannot, sir. 

Senator ANpERson. If you could tell us of your own personal know]- 
edge that they were there, and were willing to state that they did 
not hear any such statement made, that would be one thing. But if 
there is no evidence that they were at the meeting, I don’t think that 
it should be dragged in here. 

Mr. Stmons. Perhaps Mr. Nathan who certainly was there could 
testify as to whether Mr. Herron and Mr. Allen and Mr. Wright were 
present. I will put it this way. I have been reliably informed, I 
don’t know, perhaps Senator Young’s counsel has some knowledge as 
to whether they were there or not. 

Senator AnDerson. In your article which has been referred to many 
times, you state that you did not intend to imply in any way that you 
felt that Senator Young had taken a bribe at any time. Is that cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Srons. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. You do not now believe that he ever did? 

Mr. Srwons. That is correct, I have no knowledge of it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you have any information that he has been 
casting his votes in such fashion that he might financially profit from 
them ¢ ; 

Mr. Stmons. I don’t know. I have no information of any contribu- 
tions received by him. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am trying to get to this headline. All of us 
are a little sensitive on the charge that because we vote as we see fit 
we have sold out our convictions. I voted for the Harris gas bill, 
and I voted for the Kerr bill, and when I voted for the Kerr bill, I 
said, “If you don’t pass it, the price of natural gas will have to go up 
because exploration will be restricted.” Natural gas prices did go up, 
and I don’t think that convicted me of selling out my convictions. I 
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am only trying to find out whether you feel that any of these things 
involved a sellout of his convictions. 

Mr. Srwons. No, I have never implied that he sold out his con- 
victions. We use the word in North Dakota, the word “sellout” when 
you use it against a politician, it frankly and bluntly means that you 
feel he has sold out what in your opinion was a public interest. Sena- 
tor Langer has used it thousands of times, and it is a stock in trade 
of Bill Langer, and everybody knows it out in North Dakota. Per- 
haps you people, anybody east of North Dakota is an easterner to us, 
and Senator Thye is an easterner in the eyes of some North Dakotans, | 
perhaps you put a different interpretation on it. 

Senator Anperson. I come from South Dakota which is not east 
of North Dakota, and I have participated in a little politics up there. 
I keep somewhat in touch with it and I am not worried about whether 
you say it a thousand times or not. I am trying to find out if you 
believe that there was any sellout involved in the actions of Senator 
Young. 

Mr. Srwons. Absolutely none whatsoever. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ascertain from Mr. 
Simons how long he has lived in North Dakota. 

Mr. Srmons. All my life. 

Senator Tuyr. How long have you been a teacher of a high school? 

Mr. Srwons. For the past 2 years. 

Senator Ture. For the past 2 years ? 

Mr. Srons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. What did you do prior to that? 

Mr. Smons. I was editor of the Leader on a full-time paid basis. 

Senator Tyr. When did you finish college? 

Mr. Struons. I finished college in 1953. 

Senator Ture. In 1953, and then you were editor for a while and 
then you became a high-school teacher ? 

Mr. Srwons. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. How old are you? 

Mr. Srvons. I will be 29 on July 24 of this year. 

Senator Tuyr. What did you have in mind when you said: 

Milt brazenly ignored the majority declaration of the PSC that defeat of the 


Fulbright-Harris gas racketeering measure would help, not hinder, the PSC in 
protecting the public interest.” 


when there were 53 yeas for that measure, and 38 nays for it? 

Mr. Sruons. The majority of the North Dakota Public Service Com- 
mission, Senator, took the opinion that the Fulbright-Harris bill was 
clearly not consistent with the public interest. 

Senator Ture. I will continue reading the article that appears in 
the Leader, of which the headline reads, “Young Sells Out Again.” 
In reading further on, in your own article— 


But facts like these never bother Milt, who is certain the public’s memory is 
so short and the integrity of the North Dakota press so rotten that he is not 
likely to be tripped up on his contradictions, misrepresentations, and outright lies. 

What did you have in mind as a high-school teacher, a college grad- 
uate, and a lifetime citizen of North Dakota? What did you have in 
mind when you wrote an article like this? That is “contradictions, 
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inisrepresentations, and outright lies,” and then referred to the Ameri- 
can press as “so rotten”? Just what did you have in mind as an intelli- 
cent young American, college graduate, entrusted as a teacher and 
instructor in a high school ? 

Mr. Srwons. Senator Young publicly professes to protect the pub- 
lic interest, which is I believe the duty and oath of a Senator, and it is 
my opinion that he has not fully protected the public interest. 

Senator Ture. But the record of the United States Senate indi- 
cated that there were 52 other men voting identically as Senator Young 
voted on this measure, and that they were a decisive majority, casting 
that vote. There were only 39 nays against the measure. And you, 
a college graduate, would cast a reflection upon all of these 52 other 
ventlemen by the very statement that you print here in your press. 

But facts like these never bother Milt, who is certain the public’s memory is so 
short and the integrity of the North Dakota press so rotten that he is not likely 
to be tripped up on his contradictions, misrepresentations, and outright lies. 

What are we as Members of Congress to think when you, a college 
eraduate and instructor in a high school and a publisher of a paper 
will refer to your press in such language, and put such headlines in 
the paper as you put ? 

Mr. Stwons. Senator Young—I wish I had the newspaper clippings 
here—but I believe that with respect to the Public Service Commission, 
he took a contradictory position. Mention was made of it to me, and 
I did see the clippings on it, which indicated clearly that with respect 
to the oil and gas regulation he seemed to be saying one thing at one 
time and another thing at another. I regret I do not have the clip- 
pings here before me on this desk and we do not have them with us. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Simons, do you intend to cast any reflection upon 
the votes cast by all of these other Members of the Senate who voted 
for the Harris-Fulbright bill ? 

Mr. Simons. It is my own contention that anyone who voted for 
the Harris-Fulbright bill clearly did not vote within the public 
interest. 

Senator Tuyg. That is your opinion ? 

Mr. Srwons. That is my opinion. 

Senator Tuyr. I happen to be one that voted against the measure. 

Mr. Srwons. That is right. 

Senator Torr. And I recognize that other men who voted contrary 
to me were just as sincere and honest in their convictions. But who 
are you, sir, if I may ask that question, who can publish papers and 
then refer to this vote and to the press in a State to be “so rotten that 
he is not likely to be tripped up on his contradictions, misrepresenta- 
tions, and outright lies” ? 

Mr. Srons. Senator Thye, I am not here to contend that anyone 
who voted against the Fulbright-Harris measure or the Kerr measure 
did so because they had their palm out for money from the oil industry. 
It may or may not be true. I could realize that some people cast votes 
out of sincere conviction. There may have been votes cast, put it this 
way, at a bare minimum there may have been votes cast for the Ful- 
bright-Harris measure that were cast by Senators on the basis of pure 
convictions, honestly trying to do their duty to uphold the oath of 
their office. ’ 

Senator Toyz. Even though you have placed such a headline, 
‘Young Sells Out Again,” and, even though in your own writing 
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which I have quoted, where you make this charge against the press in 
your State—and the charge as it reads here is “tripped up on his con- 
tradictions, misrepresentations, and outright lies’”—even though you 
had such an article printed in a publication of which you are respon- 
sible, and you are an intelligent person or you would never have grad- 
uated from college, and you must have certain public responsibilities 
as a teacher—even in view of all of this, you are telling this committee 
under oath that you never charged Senator Young with a sellout or of 
accepting a bribe of any kind? 

Mr. Sumons. We charged him with a political sellout, Senator. 

Senator Ture. You charge him with a political sellout, but you 
are an intelligent man, and your own conscience must dictate to you 
what is right or wrong regardless of whether you represent one polit- 
ical party and Senator Young happens to represent another political 
party. You are an intelligent person, and therefore you know the 
difference between a political sellout and a slanderous charge “Young 
sells out again” in a publication. 

Also, the article that is beneath this headline—an article that refers 
to the press in your State as being so rotten, and refers to Senator 
Young, and I quote it, “and outright lies”—you just say that is all just 
a political activity on your part? 

Mr. Srwons. Senator Thye, I am aware of two things. That is, 
that I would say a good 99 percent of the people who read the Leader 
are aware of the fact that we are politically opposed to Senator Young. 
Secondly, I am sure and I would have a bad conscience as a matter of 
fact if I was not sure that anyone who read that full article—and they 
certainly would be motivated I think by the liveliness of the headline 
and the drophead to read the full article—I can’t conceive of anybody 
reading that full article and not coming to the conclusion that we had 
not accused Senator Young of taking a bribe. 

Senator Tuyr. That you had not accused him? 

Mr. Stmons. That is right. His own administrative assistant told 
me that. 

Senator Ture. Sir, the administrative assistant is not under oath, 
and he is not testifying, but you are the gentleman that is testifying. 

Mr. Stmons. He read the article, though, sir. He read the article 
and he told me. He said, “You didn’t libel Milt Young.” 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I am not interested in the statements 
of anybody else. What I am interested in is Mr. Simon’s interpre- 
tation of his action as publisher of the Leader when he wrote the head- 
line, “Young Sells Out Again.” You read the entire article, the 
headline of the article, Case Bribe Recalls $5,000 Milt Young Got 


From Dutchman, and then you go down further in the column, and 
you read the statement— 


Milt brazenly ignored the majority declaration of the PSC that defeat of the 


Fulbright-Harris gas racketeering measure would help, not hinder, the PSC in 
protecting the public interest. 


Mr. Chairman, when you consider that 53 Members of the Senate 
voted for the measure, which was an overwhelming majority of votes 
cast, and then you read further— 


But facts like these never bother Milt, who is certain that the public memory 
is so short and the integrity of the North Dakota press so rotten that he is not 


likely to be tripped up on his contradictions, misrepresentations, and outright 
lies. 
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You want this committee to believe that that is just a typical issue 
of the Leader and representative of your political activities in North 
Dakota, and that we should recognize it as a political activity on 
your part; and that we should pass it over and just accept it as your 
kind of polities. And you are a high-school teacher and a college 
graduate. 

Mr. Suuons. Do you pose that as a question or not ? 

Senator Ture. It can stand as my comment of what I have read 
of your publication. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Senator Kennepy. Does the Leader receive support from the Non- 
partisan League ¢ 

Mr. Simons. The Leader is the official newspaper of the Nonparti- 
san League. 

Senator Kennepy. Who supports the paper? Is it supported by 
advertisements ¢ 

Mr. Simons. To a limited extent by advertising. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you receive any direct contribution from 
candidates for office other than the ads they put in ? 

Mr. Sruons. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator Kennepy. But the league itself contributes to the paper. 

Mr. Stwons. The Leader is published by the Leader Publishing Co., 
which is a North Dakota corporation, owned cooperatively. Now, I 
am sure that everyone who is a stockholder in the Leader is also a 
member of the Nonpartisan League. It has always been the policy 
of the Leader to support Nonpartisan League candidates. 

Senator Kennepy. As I understand it now, as to the point of this 
hearing, you have no evidence that Senator Young received money 
from any oil company in order to influence his vote ? 

Mr. Srwons. That is correct. 

Senator Kennepy. I just want to say as someone who voted against 
the Taft-Hartley bill, and against the Kerr bill, and against the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, that I think this case is close to the most irre- 
sponsible journalism, in view of your last statement, that I have ever 
seen. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Simons, you have told us, I believe, that when 
you use the word “sellout,” you mean a political sellout, is that correct ? 

Mr. Sprons. That is correct. 

Senator Purretn. Mr. Simons, we have had evidence here that 53 
Senators voted for the Harris-Fulbright bill. I happen to be one 
who voted against it. I voted against it and fought vigorously 
against italso. Iwas very much opposed to it. 

Mr. Simons, do you therefore feel that every one of the 53 Senators 
who voted for it are guilty, or would you charge them with political 
selling out ? ; 

Mr. Srmwons. Yes; I would charge them with a sellout of the public 
interest. 

Senator Purreti. Do you know of any way in which Senator Young 
differed from the other men, the other 52 in this political selling out 
that you describe ? 

Mr. Srwons. No, sir. 

Senator Prrretu. In other words, there is nothing that you know 
that Senator Young did that was not done by the other 52 Senators; 
is that correct? 
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Mr. Suwons. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Purreitt. You blanket the whole 53, including Senator 
Young, and you don’t put Senator Young out as having done anything 
that the other 52 did not do? 

Mr. Simons. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Purrett. Let me ask you this question, sir. You read a 
part of this article, and let me read further in the article: 


According to the Associated Press, Young replied, “No certainly not” when 
asked Saturday if he had ever been approached about a campaign contribution 
in return for his support of the oil and gas racketeers. 

Now, you have explained what you think “sellout” means. Will 
you tell me what “pays” means? You have the heading of the next 
paragraph, “The Dutchman Pays.” What did you mean by “pays” / 

Mr. Stuons. That was a reference to the contribution. 

Senator Purre.y. Is a contribution a pay out or is it a pay or what 
do you mean by “pay”? 

Mr. Suwons. I don’t even recall. I don’t recall for sure whether I 
wrote that. 

Senator Purreii. Mr. Simons, I am talking about the article that 
was published in the Leader. Will you look up and see what “pays” 
means in the dictionary, please, sir? I am anxious to find out what 
was meant by the word “pays.” 

Mr. Srons. I don’t rec all. sir. If that is in a subhead, I don’t 
recall whether that is my subhead or not. 

Senator Pcurrrii. You don’t know whose subhead it is. I know it 
it is in the article and the wording is “The Dutchman pays.” I am 
anxious to find out what is meant by “pays.” Did you mean con- 
tribution, or did you mean what the dictionary says, and we can 
shortly find that out ? 

Senator AnpEerson. Have you established that he wrote the sub- 
head ? 

Senator Purrety. It has not been established that he wrote the 
subhead. I think the witness said he didn’t remember; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Sraons. I honestly don’t remember. I know that I wrote the 
story. That story appears principally as I wrote it. 

Senator Purrent. What does “pay” mean? What I am trying to 
do is establish what you had in mind when you used the word “pay.” 

Senator Gotpwater. There are various interpretations of the word 
“pay ,’ and in fact the first one that is offered could be used in a wrong 
way, I believe. It is, “To smear or coat, as a vessel’s bottom.” I 
don’t think that is the one that you are seeking. 

There is another one. “To pacify, appease, “satisfy, content, gratify, 
or please; to satisfy for service rendered.” ‘I think that is what you 
had in mind. 

Senator Purreti. I was most anxious to determine from Mr. Simons 
what he had in mind. 

Mr. Suwons. Let us presume for just a moment that I did write 
that subhead, and I don’t recall whether I did, but let us presume that 
I did. Clearly it was a reference to the money which Senator Young 
received from Mr. Grunewald. 

Senator Purrety. Usually isn’t “pay” associated with remuneration 
for services rendered in the minds of the public ? 
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Mr. Srwons. I don’t know how many definitions there are. 

Senator Purre.y. I am talking about the common usage of the word. 
‘The man received his pay on Saturday. 

Mr. Srwons. Senator Goldwater has pointed out, in Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary, that you can find all kinds of definitions. 

Senator Purret.. You previously told us that you were not sticking 
to Webster’s International Dictionary when you said what the people 
in your State would consider “sellout” means, and now I am asking 
what you think the people in your State would consider “pays” meant. 

Mr. Stwons. It would depend on how you use it. 

Senator Purrei.. I will show you the article and ask you how it 
was used there. 

Mr. Srmons. It was used there to indicate Senator Young received 
35,000 from Mr. Grunewald. 

Senator Purrett. But do you think that it meant paid in the com- 
monly accepted term of paying for something received ? 

Mr. Suwons. No. 

Senator Purrett. So what you meant when you said “pay” was 
what? 

Mr. Stmons. That he received $5,000, and now you said “when I 
said.” Now, it has not been established that I did say it. I don’t 
recall for sure that I did. 

Senator Purrety. Will you tell me what you think the word “pay” 
would convey to your readers, whether you used it or not, since you 
told us what you thought ? 

Mr. Stuons. From that article it would indicate that he received 
$5,000 from Mr. Grunewald. 

Senator Purrety. That he received it ? 

Mr. Srvons. Yes. 

Senator Purrety. Would you think the word “pay” conveyed some- 
thing else? 

Mr. Srwrons. I would not. 

Senator Purret,. You would not? 

Mr. Stmons No. That is an indefinite thing. There are a lot of 
subheads indefinite, and that is typical. 

Senator Purteii. That is all I wish to ask. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Simons, where did you graduate from col- 
lege? 

Mr. Stuons. University of North Dakota. 

Senator GotpwaTer. What is the circulation of the Leader? 

Mr. Srwons. It has jumped since our controversy with Senator 
Young, and it is now up to 5,200, I am informed. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is a paid circulation or does it come 
through membership in the league ? 

Mr. Srmons. We havea combination. You can buy the Leader sep- 
arately, or for $10 you can get a 20-year membership in the Nonparti- 
san League and a 2-year subscription to the Leader as a joint package. 

Senator Gotpwater. You heard me ask Senator Young about the 
UCAW-CTIO ad. Did you run that full-page ad in your paper ? 

Mr. Srrons. I am quite sure we did not. 

Senator Gotpwater. I can’t say definitely “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Srmons. I can say definitely “No,” as a matter of fact. I think 
that I have seen every issue of the Leader, and there are times when 
[ am snowed in out in this small town where I teach school. In fact, 
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I would go on record as saying, without fear of perjury whatsoever, 
that we did not run that UAW-CIO ad. I wish it had been sent to me. 
If it had been sent to us, we would have been most happy to. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would not blame you, because they pay you 
for it. 

Mr. Simons. We are sympathetic tothe UAW-CIO. 

Senator Gotpwater. Where did you get the information that you 
have in your article that— 


A bill that will cost gas consumers a cool 600 hundred million plus if it passes? 


Mr. Stvons. That was a quotation of Senator Douglas and it ap- 
peared in the daily press. 

Senator Gotpwater. You are merely repeating Senator Douglas? 

Mr. Srwons. That is correct. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I want to get back to this statement of yours 
that Senator Bridges read, because I don’t think we have completely 
cleared it up. I am not going to read it all, but I will just quote this 
last part of it. 

But this was strictly procedural because the reporters know the real graft 
is to be found among the stooges of the oil and gas lobby. 

Who are the stooges, in your opinion, of the oil and gas lobby ? 

Mr. Simons. I would not be able to identify anyone in particular. 


~s 


Senator Gotpwarer. Are they the 53 Senators who voted for this 
bill? 

Mr. Sruons. I don’t know. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You used the word “stooges,” and you sat 
down, and you were thinking when you wrote this, and you used the 
word “stooge.” Who are these stooges ? 


Mr. Srmons. The stooges of the oil and gas lobby, pore I would 


say like Uncle Charles Simons, to whom Senator Young alluded here. 
I regard my Uncle Charley frankly as a stooge. Charley will take 
any position the oil and gas industry wants him to take. He is paid 
by them, and paid well. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you consider Senator Young a stooge of 
the gas and oil business ? 

Mr. Srvons. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. Because he has taken money from the gas and 
oil business ? 

Mr. Srwons. No; I have no knowledge of it. 

Senator Gotpwater. You have no knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Stmons. Heseems to go along with them. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am a stooge of the oil and gas lobby? 

Mr. Stmons. Did you vote for the Fulbright-Harris bill ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Yes. 

Mr. Staons. Yes; correct. 

Senator Gotpwater. And anyone of us who voted for the gas and 
oil bill, therefore, we are “stooges”? That is a pretty strong word. 

Mr. Smons. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. A stooge is a foil, it is also used as a part of a 
comedy act, the straight man. 

Mr. Srvons. I have no knowledge of your record on oil and gas 
legislation, and I presume from what I know of you, Senator, that 
you probably vote consistently with the oil and gas industry. I have no 
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detailed knowledge of that, however, but with respect to Senator 
Young, he goes right down the line with the oil industry. 

Senator Gotpwater. All right, Mr. Simons, you say that the real 
“oraft.” there is another strong word, is to be found among the stooges. 
So there is graft to be found in Senator Young’s dealings and mine. 
You are inferring that by this article. 

Mr. Srwons. Not necessarily. 

Senator Gotpwater. I disagree with you. You have just said that 
Senator Young, in your opinion, is a stooge of the gas and oil people, 
and you have said that Senator Goldwater is. You have inferred that 
51 other Members of the United States Senate are. 

Mr. Smons. I did not say Senator Goldwater was. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, I asked you if you thought I was a stooge, 
and you said yes, and I don’t care whether you think so or not, 

Mr. Srwons. But I further outlined that I am not aware of your 
detailed voting record, and I think if I checked into it, I probably 
would be able to say accurately that I think that you are a stooge of the 
oil and gas industry. 

Senator Gotpwater. We will leave Senator Goldwater out of it, 
because there is no one in your State that can vote for me. But you 
have said that you think that Senator Young is a stooge of the oil and 
gas lobby. Then you say that there is graft to be found among tne 
stooges of the oil and gas lobby. So that in your mind when you were 
writing this article, and you said “Young Sells Out Again,” there must 
have been the attempt to imply that graft was connected with Senator 
Young’s vote. 

Mr. Stwons. Senator Goldwater, I have no knowledge that Senator 
Young either has or has not received any money. He may have re- 
ceived some money from oil men, and I don’t know anything about it, 
and I have no knowledge. 

Senator Gotpwater. But you make a statement, and you are a news- 
paperman and you are writing a story for a paper that is going to be 
read by 5,200 people. You say that the real graft is to be found among 
the stooges of the oil and gas lobby. Now, what were you trying to 
imply there, if you were not trying to imply that Senator Young, who 
in your mind is a stooge of the oil and gas lobby, was connected with 
graft? What were you trying to get across to 5,200 people? 

Mr. Stmons. That that is where it is to be found. 

Senator Gotpwater. In other words, if they want to find the real 
graft, they should go to Senator Young ? 

Mr. Stwons. No. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I don’t follow your reasoning a bit. You say 
or testified under oath earlier that you did not mean to imply by 
“Young Sells Out Again” that there was any monetary inference at all, 
or any reference to money ? 

Mr. Srmons. That is right. 

Senator Gotpwater. Yet, down here in the same article that you 
wrote, you say that the real graft is to be found among—and I will 
substitute the word “Young”—that is among the stooges of the oil 
and gas lobby. I think that is a very, very slanderous statement. If 
you can’t prove it, I think if we press this thing far enough you could 
be sued by 53 Senators. I don’t know what you are trying to imply 
if it isn’t bribery when you say “The real graft is to be found among the 
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stooges,” and in your mind the stooges includes Senator Young. The 
implications or meaning of the word “graft” is certainly clear to any- 
body in this country. I think that is one of the most damaging state- 
ments that is contained in the whole article. Frankly, as a United States 
Senator, I know this means nothing to you, but I resent that, and I 
think it is very detrimental to the press of this country to have that 
kind of statement made in columns where you cannot prove it. There 
has been a thorough hearing into the so-called Keck matter, and it was 
labeled stupidity and not graft, and yet you charge one of your Sena- 
tors from your State with being a stooge of the oil and gas lobby, and 
accepting graft. 

Mr. Simons. Drew Pearson clearly indicated that in the Keck 
matter. 

Senator Gotpwater. You are entitled to your _e of Drew 
Pearson, and, in my opinion, I have proven three lies on him this 
year, and I have not even tried. So if Drew Pearson is your prophet, 
you stick to him. I am not going to believe anything he says. 

Now let us go a little bit further. You say that he sells out. Let 
us forget this inference of money that is contained in this statement. 
You heard Senator Young testify under oath that he explained many 
times his position on this gas bill, and on other Federal controls of 
natural resources, to the people of his State. I might say that I did 
the same thing, and I campaigned on the tidelands issue, and I was 
for the tidelands bill, and I campaigned on the issue and I was elected, 
and Senator Young was elected. So the majority of the people of 
your State knew what Senator Young stood for, and they voted for 
1im, and they put him here as a United States Senator. Yet you 
say that he sold out. Now, he certainly did not sell out, and, in fact, 
I think he would have sold out if he had come here and voted against 
the Harris-Fulbright bill after having told the people of his State 
that he was going to vote for it or implying that he was going to 
vote for it, and after having voted for the Kerr bill. How do you 
square that up ? 

Mr. Stmons. Would you rephrase your question, sir ? 

Senator Gotpwater. How can you charge a man with selling out 
when he is only doing what he promised the people of his State to do? 

Mr. Stmons. Like I said before, we regard it as a clear sellout of 
the public interest. You implied, sir, that Senator Young campaigned 
on those issues, and that the public heard them, and that they still 
saw fit to send Senator Young back to Washington in 1950, the last 
time he was up for reelection. Well, may I add there that the quality 
of the opposition in 1950 was substantially less than it is this year. 

Senator Gotpwater. That does not enter into it at all. The fact 
is that Senator Young told the people of North Dakota that he, Sen- 
ator Young, felt this way about Federal controls of the natural re- 
sources. I never heard one of his campaign speeches, and he may or 
may not have been specific, but certainly his vote on the Kerr bill, 
and his statements to the people contained in the press and carried 
over the radio, told the people of that State that he was coming to 
Washington to do the things he told the people he would do, and 
that was one of them. Now, how can you interpret that as a sellout? 

Mr. Stmons. I think he is going to go to the public with the same 
story this year, and I confidently hope he will be defeated for reelection. 
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Senator Gotpwater. That does not enter into it. We are trying 
to find out why you used the word “sellout,” and you say it 1s a 
political phrase. I understand what sellout is, and how it is used 
in polities, and all of us at times probably have engaged in it. But 
you put your case on the fact that it is a political phrase. Yet, here 
is aman who has come here and done what he told his people he was 
coing to do. I think that he ought to have a pat on the back, and I 
don’t think that he ought to be kicked around. 

Now, you evidently must have high political ideas, and do you 
think a man should come to the United States Congress or the Senate 
and vote contrary to what he led the people of his State to feel he 
would vote ¢ 

Mr. Stwons. A man who serves in the United States Senate should 
vote the way his conscience dictates. 

Senator Gotpwater. Then. you condemn Senator Young for doing 
that. 

Mr. Srwons. I have no way of knowing whether his vote on the 
natural-gas measure was based on his honest convictions or not. 

Senator GoLpwaTER. Have you any reason to doubt that he voted 
according to his conscience ? 

Mr. Simons. I don’t know, and I have no access to Senator Young’s 
conscience, 

Senator GOLDWATER. Have you any reason to assume he would vote 
against his conscience from his votes in the past ? 

Mr. Simons. That he would vote against his conscience ? 

Senator GotpwaTeR. Against his conscience. 

Mr. Srmons. I don’t know, and I don’t have any access to his con- 
science. How should I know? How can I determine what your con- 
science is, sir? 

Senator GoLtpwATeR. You have no way to know what my political 
philosophy is other than what you read in the newspapers, and you are 
not from my State. 

Mr. Stmons. It may or may not be true what they say about you. 

Senator GotpwaTerR. But you are from Senator Young’s State. 

Mr. Srwons. That is right. 

Senator GotpwaTerR. You have had access all of your life or for 34 
years, which is more than your life, to the political philosophy of 
Milton Young. Now, you don’t 44 with him, oak that is your 
privilege, and we are not arguing that point at all. But you know 
what Milton Young stands for. The people of your State know 
what he stands for. Do you say that he should come to this Congress 
and vote contrary to the way he has told bis people he would vote? 

Mr. Stmons. I say he should vote according to his conscience. 

Senator GotpwaTeR. I think he has voted according to his con- 
science, and, of course, what we think should not enter into this, so 
we won’t put it this way. It is clearly evident that Milton Young 
came to Washington and voted exactly as he told the people of his 
State he would. And yet you say that he sold out, and you infer in 
one paragraph that he sold out for money, and you infer by your 
statements here that the sellout meant political. I don’t want to 
pursue this any further and I want to ask you a further question. 
Are you a member of the Americans for Democratic Action? 

Mr. Srwons. I am not, sir. I regret I am not. I endorse the or- 
ganization, and nobody has asked me to join, or I would. 
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The CuarrmaAn. I have just one further question, or two. As we 
conclude your testimony, do you now charge that Senator Young was 
unduly or improperly influenced or illegally influenced in his vote 
on the gas bill? 

Mr. Simons. I do not, sir, because if I did, I would have used it in 
the Leader. 

The CHarrmMANn, Do you have any knowledge or any reliable infor- 
mation or source of information that you would suggest that this 
committee pursue that would lead to any evidence that Senator Young 
accepted a bribe or was otherwise improperly or illegally influenced 
in his vote on the gass bill? 

Mr. Srwons. I would like to see the committee go into the Grunewald 
matter. 

The CuarrmMan. That has nothing to do with the gas bill, as you 
know. Iam talking about the gas bill. 

Mr. Stuons. Not in connection with the gas bill; no, sir. 

The Cnairman. Do you make any charge that he was in any way 
corrupted or unduly or improperly influenced in connection with his 
activities and vote on the gas bill. 

Mr. Stmons. I make no such charge whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Nathan, will you come around, please, sir. Do you solemnly 
swear that you will tell the truth before this special Senate committee, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Narnan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF R. C. NATHAN, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
JOHN H. SCHAFER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CHarrMan. State your name and your place of residence, and 
your occupation, please, sir. 

Mr. Naruan. My name is R. C. Nathan, 302 10th Avenue NE., 
Jamestown, N. Dak. I ama lawyer and at the present time I am em- 
ployed as the claims representative for an insurance company at 
Jamestown, N. Dak. I practice law on the side, and make my major 
work in claims. 

The CHatrMan. You say that you are a lawyer, but do you have 
counsel representing you? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir; I do. 

The Cuatrman. The same counsel that represented Mr. Simons? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrety. Do we have copies of Mr. Nathan’s testimony, or 
were copies supplied ? 

Mr. NaTuHan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I received a copy this morning after I arrived at 
the committee meeting. Counsel has advised me that there is no rea- 
son why it should not be received. 

Allright, Mr. Nathan, do you wish to read your prepared statement ? 

Mr. NaTtuHan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Natuan. This is the statement of R. C. Nathan, of Jamestown, 
N. Dak., appearing under subpena. 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


My name is R. C. Nathan of 302 10th Avenue NE., Jamestown, N. 
Dak. Jama member of the board of directors of the Leader Publish- 
ing Co., oe a}-year term which expires on January 31,1958. The 
Leader Publishing Co. publishes a political newspaper known as the 
Leader. 

The board of directors of the Leader Publishing Co. consists of 
seven members. The board of directors in 1955 decided to discon- 
tinue the services of a full-time editor and it was their further decision 
that management of the Leader be delegated to Mr. O. W. Zetter, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the board of directors, and that Mr. K. W. Simons 
be authorized to submit material on a volunteer or contributing basis. 

Publication at that time was also discontinued from a weekly basis 
to a twice per month basis. 

On February 6, 1956, while in Bismarck, N. Dak., I was contacted 
by Mr. O. W. Zetter, at which time he submitted and asked me to read 
an article which had been written by K. W. Simons for publication, 
This article was the same story which appeared in the February 9, 
1956, edition of the Leader. 

The article, as submitted to me, did not contain the headline “ Young 
Sells Out Again.” It contained the subhead “Case Bribe Recalls 
$5,000 Milt Young Got From Dutchman.” I did not see the headline 
pre to its publication. Since I was aware at that time that Senator 

‘oung had received $5,000 from one Henry “the Dutchman” Gruen- 
wald, I saw nothing libelous in the article and so advised Mr. O. W. 
Zetter. 

Later Senator Young served notice on myself, as well as the other 
members of the board of directors, to retract the alleged libel state- 
ments in this article. We at that time authorized K. W. Simons to 
prepare a clarification to what the words “sell out” in the headline 
were intended to mean. 

On March 27, 1956, at a meeting of the board of directors and stock- 
holders, I was called on by the chairman to discuss the Young-Leader 
affair for the benefit of stockholders and board members present. I 
had no advance notice that I would be asked to discuss this issue and 
had not prepared any remarks. 

In addition to the board of directors and stockholders there were 
present a number of other people, as well as 4 or 5 representatives of 
the press. I outlined the controversy at this meeting as it had pro- 
gressed to that date, and among other things pointed out that not all 
political contributions were bribes, and that Senator Young had admit- 
ted receiving $5,000 from Grunewald, and that a contribution this 
size should have further explanation. 

That it was not only the right and duty of the Leader to further 
press Senator Young for an explanation of this contribution but that 
the Leader would continue to Eaten the relationship between Henry 


Gruenwald and the junior Senator from North Dakota. I invited 
the persons present to read the Leader, as we would continue to press 
the Senator for a full explanation of this matter. 

I do not recall nor did I intend to refer to this contribution as a 
bribe. The word “bribe” was used in my remarks as Senator Young 
in some of his press releases after the article appeared in the Leader 
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stated that he had been accused by political opponents of accepting 
a bribe. 

I did not, as it was later reported in the Bismarck Tribune, charge 
Senator Young with accepting a bribe. Since this story appeared in 
the Bismarck Tribune I have checked with other persons and news- 
papermen present and their versions of what was said does not check 
with the story appearing in the Bismarck Tribune. ' 

At no time during my remarks before this group did I mention 
Senator Young’s vote in connection with the Fulbright-Harris bill, 
nor was any mention made that we felt his vote on the Fulbright- 
Harris bill had been influenced. 

We, of course, do not have any evidence that Senator Young received 
any money in connection with his vote on the Fulbright-Harris bill, 
but the last time we know of he received any money, he received it 
from a notorious 5 percenter, Henry Grunewald. 

The Cuarrman. From your prepared statement, as I understand, 
you refute the accuracy of the article in the Bismarck Tribune to 
which we have heretofore referred ? 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that I read it to Mr. Simons, that part 
of the article in the Tribune. 

Mr. Natuan. I recall. 

The CuarrMan. These are the things that cause us to do a lot of 
hard work. The committee has no special desire to take a lot of time 
going into this matter. But since it was, or appeared to be, a charge 
of bribery, selling out, or charge against a Senator or charge as to 
his conduct and his vote in connection with the gas bill, that precipi- 
tated the necessity of action of the Senate in creating this committee, 
it became the duty of this committee as the committee determined to 
look into this charge. 

At that time, at the time the committee made the decision or sub- 
sequent thereto, there came to the committee this article in which the 
word “bribe” is used. It says: 


At Tuesday night’s advisory council meeting, R. C. Nathan, Jamestown, a 
member of the board of directors of the Leader, official league newspaper, leveled 
a direct charge of bribe against United States Senator Milton R. Young. 


I ask you under your oath whether that statement in the Tribune 
or that article is true or false? 

Mr. Natnan. It is false. 

The CHarrman. Then I read further: 


Referring to the controversy between Young and the Leader, Nathan asserted 


that he was sure Young was bluffing in his threat to file a libel action against 
the Leader. 


Then you are purported to be quoted as follows: 

“Young was bluffing and we’ve called his bluff,” Nathan told the county chair- 
men and spectators. 

He invited leaguers to read the Leader to see more about the contribution of 


$5,000 he alleged Young had received from one Henry “The Dutchman” Grune- 
wald, which he referred to as a bribe. 


Do you say that statement is true or false, that you referred to the 
$5,000 as a bribe? 


Mr. Natuan. I say it is false. 
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The Cuamran. Did you in that speech, whether in the language 
here quoted or not, did you in that speech charge directly that Senator 
Young had received a bribe in either instance, with respect to the gas 
bill or the Grunewald matter ¢ 

Mr. NatHan. No, I did not; and the Fulbright-Harris bill, the gas 
bill was not discussed that evening. 

The Cuatrman. I am not interested primarily in the Grunewald 
matter, except if you charge a Senator with receiving a bribe. You 
say positively that you did not in that address charge Senator Milton 
Young with receiving a bribe? 

Mr. Natuan. No; I did not. 

The CHarrmMan. You can appreciate, in view of the previous article 
in the Leader and some having accepted it, even members of this com- 
mittee, charging certainly by the strongest inference that Senator 
Young had received a bribe in selling out in connection with his vote 
on the gas bill, that if you place that interpretation on it yourself in 
a speech, then I cannot see how you can take the position now that you 
did not intend for others to infer from the article that you were charg- 
ing him with receiving a bribe. 

So, the point is, if you made this statement, if you charge that he 
received a bribe in reference to these matters in that public speech 
after the article was published, it would be prolly convincing to me 
that the article definitely was intended to charge him with a bribe, 
which is according to my interpretation the forceful implication of it. 

Mr. Natuan. Senator, that is not true. That was not my intention, 
Senator. Of course, being a lawyer, I do not like to use the word 
“bribe,” and I checked the original article, to make certain that the 
word “bribe” was not used in it, because we could not charge Senator 
Young with accepting a bribe. 

The CHarrman. Let mesee. That reminds me of an incident when 
I was trying a case one time, and I was prosecuting attorney and I 
was doing my best to send a fellow to the penitentiary. The lawyer 
got up on the other side and made some kind of an objection, and in 
the course of the argument on the objection he said, “My friend here, 
John McClellan, can get up the closest to the borderline of rascality 
without getting over it, of anybody I ever saw.” 

So, may I suggest that you were getting up just as close to the border- 
line of bribe as you could without actually saying so. 

Mr. Natuan. No. We have no evidence. 

The Cuatrman. I understand you say now you have on evidence 
of a bribe? 

Mr. Natuan. At the time I made that speech, I used the word 
“bribe” but I think I was perfectly free in using it because I was 
quoting Senator Young in his news releases in which he had stated 
that the Leader Publishing Co. had accused him, or his political op- 
ponents had accused him of accepting a bribe. 

The Cuarrman. In that speech did you say that you had not accused 
him of accepting a bribe ? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your statement is completely con- 
tradictory to the article that says you did accuse him or refer to him 
as having accepted a bribe. Now, you state you told them in that speech 
that you did not accuse him of accepting a bribe. 
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Mr. Natuan. Senator, I was not very emphatic about that, because 
what the persons there were interested in was as to whether or not 
Senator Young was going to file a libel action against the newspaper. 
There were a lot of people there, many of the readers of the newspaper 
who undoubtedly had not read the issue. They had read the Fargo 
Forum or the Bismarck Tribune, and all of the other daily newspapers, 
in which Senator Young had stated we had charged him with accept- 
ing a bribe. 

Some people were somewhat concerned over whether we had actually 
done so. 

The CHarrmMan. What would you say now? Do you think the 
people of North Dakota who read these articles think that you charge 
him with accepting a bribe? 

Mr. Natuan. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. What would be your impression of it ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. I do not think so. I do not think that they would. 
In the first place, Senator, the circulation of the Leader is small and 
nobody would have paid any attention to the publication if it had 
not been for the fact that Senator Young made a number of press 
releases in which he stated that we have charged him with accepting 
a bribe. 

From then on, everybody was interested in the controversy. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean now, that nobody would have 
paid any attention to it if Senator Young had not said that? Do you 
mean your paper has no influence, or it does not carry news? 

Mr. Natuan. It does not have as much influence as it should have, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I can well understand that you may feel that way 
about it. Here is my problem and I am not interested in any lawsuit, 
but I just cannot understand a press that will carry scurrilous articles 
like this and then come in and say, “Well, we were innocent, we did 
not mean any harm, and we did not mean the common acceptation of 
the phraseology we used. We wholly are innocent in our intent.” 

Then, you refer to it as a hell-raising paper and it just is a little 
bit inconsistent. If you can say anything further to clear up what 
to me is an inconsistency, I would be very glad to have you say it for 
the record. 

Mr. Natuan. I believe that this committee should go into the 
Grunewald matter. As I understand it, when the subcommittee, the 
House Subcommittee on Ways and Means—— 

The CHarrMAN. That is not in response to my question, but go 
ahead. 

Mr. NarHan. Uncovered the Grunewald matter, it was in connec- 
tion with the administration of the internal-revenue laws. That com- 
mittee was not set up to investigate lobbying and campaign contribu- 
tions, and it was checking into the administration of the internal- 
revenue laws. 

The CuarrMan. Will you pause a moment. Let me ask you, sup- 
pose that the committee followed your suggestion. What testimony 
can you offer or where would you direct the committee to go to get 
testimony that would refute the already sworn record before another 
congressional committee ¢ 

What would we be doing? 
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Mr. Narwan. I think first Grunewald should be called in and I 
would like to know where the $5,000 came from. 

The CHatmrmMan. You have the sworn testimony before another 
committee hearing as to where it came from, and a congressional com- 
mittee has already discharged a responsibility with reference to that 
issue. Now, if we reopened it, if this committee went into it, where 
do you say that vou have anything to contradict that sworn record ¢ 

Mr. NarHan. [ am not impressed with some of the remarks Senator 
Young has made, that the money was borrowed. I believe that there 
is an inconsistency in Senator Young’s statement that once the money 
was loaned by the Senate campaign committee to Senator Young and 
transmitted through Grunewald, and then later on he issued a state- 
ment that Brewster, former Senator Brewster borrowed the money 
from somewhere, and turned it over to Grunewald to transmit to 
North Dakota. 

The CuarkMan. You say that you may not be impressed, but that 
was a United States Senator who testified that he did borrow the 
money, that his wife joined him in signing the note so as to make his 
credit good at the bank with which he did business, and that he issued 
a check thereon, on that borrowed money, to Grunewald who in turn 
delivered half of the amount to Senator Milton Young, and half to 
the now Vice President Nixon. 

Now, you do not want to accept Young's testimony, you say, but 
there is the sworn testimony. 

Mr. Naruan. Of a former Senator. 

The CrarrmMan. That a congressional committee examined, and 
went into for the purpose of ascertaining about it. 

Mr. Naruan. It is the testimony of a former Senator. Then, I 
have one other question. It is apparently quite proper, from what I 
have heard here this morning, and it is a proper way to transmit 
money. But why use a fellow like Grunewald whose reputation was 
known here in Washington at that time? 

The Cuatrrman. Now that might be something to suggest to Senator 
Brewster, and he has explained, and I can well es ores and if 
you have any knowledge of politics at all, contributions may be sent to 
you by someone and you may not even know at the time who the 
contributor is. If Senator Young was busy in a campaign and he had 
a committee, and it was received by the committee and used under the 
circumstances that have been testified to, he probably knew nothing 
about having received it at the time, except that he was getting a loan 
from the committee. 

I am just trying to point out that you asked us to reopen it, and 
now when we reopen it, if those are the facts, what would we accom- 
plish ? 

Mr. Narwan. I think that we cannot presume that those are the 
facts. 

The Cuarrman. I think that you can when you have it under sworn 
testimony, unless you have something that you can present under oath 
to refute it. 

Now, have you anything under oath that you can present to refute 
what the record is today in a hearing conducted by a congressional 
committee by taking of sworn testimony of the yer who had the 
most information and knowledge of the facts? If you have any testi- 
mony and can come in here under oath to refute it, and can present it, 
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then I would think that this committee would give some considera- 
tion to reopening it. 


I do not say that they would, and I cannot speak for the whole com- 
mittee, but until something is presented under oath that refutes this 
sworn record, I do not think that the committee has any business going 
into it. 

Since we have been asked to reopen it and go into it, I thought I 
would make those comments. 

At this time, the chairman will insert in the record the article that 
has been referred to here in the Leader, Bismarck, N. Dak., Thursday, 
February 9, 1956, headlines, “Young Sells Out Again.” We will 
print it at the appropriate place. 

There may also be printed in the record immediately following, that 
art of the article which the chairman has read from the Bismarck 
‘ribune, of Wednesday, March 28, 1956. 

Mr. NaTuan. Senator, may we also get into the record the clarifica- 

tion which is the March 1, 1956, issue? 

The CuHatrMAn. Without objection, that will be published in the 
record. 

(Without objection, the following articles are also printed at this 
point in the record :) 


[Excerpt from article in Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune of March 28, 1956] 


At Tuesday night’s advisory council meeting, R. C. Nathan, Jamestown, a 
member of the board of directors of the Leader, official league newspaper, leveled 
a direct charge of “bribe” against United States Senator Milton R. Young. 

Referring to the controversy between Young and the Leader, Nathan asserted 
that he was sure Young was bluffing in his threat to file a libel action against 
the Leader. 

“Young was bluffing and we've called his bluff,” Nathan told the county chair- 
men and spectators. 

He invited leaguers to read the Leader to “see more about” the contribution of 
$5,000 he alleged Young had received from one Henry “the Dutchman” Grune- 
wald, which he referred to as a bribe. 


A MESSAGE TO MILTON YOUNG 


MakcH 3, 1955. 
To MILTon YOUNG: . 

Your demand for a retraction of the article appearing in the February 9, 1956, 
issue of the Leader has been received. The Leader endeavors at all times to 
print the truth. The facts are, that you received $5,000 from one Henry (the 
Dutchman) Grunewald, the convicted king of the 5 percenters. There can be 
no retraction of these facts, which are embarrassing to you. The people of 
North Dakota are entitled to know the conditions under which you received the 
$5,000. We believe that you, as a public servant, should tell the people how and 
why a convicted 5 percenter would give you $5,000. 

In regard to that portion of the article that refers to your “selling out,” we 
intended to convey, and we believe we did convey, the fact that on many occasions 
you have not voted in the best interests of the people of North Dakota. Included 
in such voting was your vote for the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, the effect of which is 
to strengthen the railroad monopoly and increase freight rates to the farmers 
of this State; your vote for the Taft-Hartley Act has the effect of reducing the 
standard of living of the working people; and now your vote for the Fulbright- 
Harris is an attempt to saddle increased costs upon the gas consumers of this 
country. 

Your announcement that you would place this matter before a congressional 
committee indicates that you have no faith in the courts and juries of this State, 
or that your case is without merit. We invite you to bring your action as soon 
as possible, in any court in this State, and we suggest further that you bring 
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Grunewald with you, so that he may be available for cross-examination, and so 
that the people of North Dakota will be in possession of all the facts. 


Tue Leaver Pusiiseine Co., 
By K. W. Sisons, 
Contributing Editor. 

Senator Brinces. I think that there was some confusion here be- 
tween your testimony and that of Mr. Simons, as to whether or not you 
saw or passed on the article, Young Sells Out Again. 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir, Senator, I read the article, but I guess most 
newspapermen attach a headline to an article they are going to run 
and all I saw was the subhead, and I had never seen the headline, 
“Young Sells Out Again,” until after it was published. : 

Senator Brivces. That would explain the difference in interpreta- 
tion that might be put on your testimony and the testimony of Mr. 
Simons. 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. The article was submitted to me, and 
it was submitted to me on the basis of whether it was libelous. 

Senator Brinces. Do you know Quentin Burdick ¢ 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brivces. Who is he? 

Mr. Natuan. He isan attorney at Fargo, N. Dak. 

Senator Brinegs. Is he associated with you? 

Mr. NaTHan. Well, we work together defending lawsuits, and I have 
know Quentin Burdick for a long time. 

Senator Bripges. Did he pass on this article, too ? 

Mr. Natuan. No; he did not. 

Senator Brivees. And are you associated in any way with the 
Farmers Union? 

Mr. NatHaNn. Yes. I work for the National Farmers Union Prop- 
erty & Casualty Co. which is an insurance company. 

Senator Brinees. But you do not work for the Farmers Union di- 
rectly, and this is a company that is owned by the Farmers Union? 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. 

Senator Bripges. Does Mr. Burdick work for that same company ¢ 

Mr. Natrwan. Mr. Burdick works for the North Dakota Farmers 
—_ and he is the general counsel for the North Dakota Farmers 

inion. 

Senator Briners. He works directly for them ? 

Mr. NatHan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brivces. That is all. 

Senator PurTe.L. You mentioned here, Mr. Nathan, on page 2 of 
your testimony : 

be article submitted to me did not contain the headline “Young sells out 
again.” 

You also said that the article was submitted to you to find out 
whether or not it was libelous; is that correct ? 

Mr. Natuan. That is correct. 

Senator Purrett. Can headlines be libelous, or in your opinion can 
headlines be libelous ? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, certainly. I do not think standing alone, 
Senator. 

Senator Purrett. Then, may I ask you this question: Since you 
emphasize the fact that you did not see the headline, had that headline, 
“Young sells out again,” been submitted to you with the rest of the 
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article to pass upon whether or not it was libelous, would you have 
told them to go ahead with the headline, “Young sells out again”? 

Mr. Natuan. I do not know. I do not know what I would have 
done. 

Senator Purrett. You would have given great thought to it; 
would you not ¢ 

Mr. Narnan. Yes; I gave some thought to the article. 

Senator Purrer.. But you emphasize here that when the article 

ras submitted to you it did not contain the headline. Why do you 
emphasize that here? So that it will be clearly understood that you 
had no association with or passed upon this headline ? 

Mr. Naruan. Why I come in here? 

Senator Purrett. Why you mention, “The article as submitted to 
me did not contain the headline ‘Young sells out again,’ ” and I wonder 
what your reason was for emphasizing that, and having it in your 
statement here. What importance do you attach to it? 

Mr. Narnan. I wanted to give you all of the facts. 

Senator Purreti. What importance do you attach to the fact that 
you did not see the headline? 

Mr. Naruan. None whatsoever. I just wanted to come in to tell 
you exactly what happened, and I mean I wanted to be open about it 
and that is exactly so. 

Senator Purretit. You, however, already answered the question 
which I asked you. Would you have suggested that that headline be 
changed if it had been submitted with the article? You have answered 
that ; have you not? 

Mr. NatHan. Yes; I said I do not know. 

Senator Purrety. You said, “We at that time,” referring to a meet- 
ing I believe of your board of directors, “authorized K. W. Simons to 

repare a clarification as to what the words ‘sell out’ in headlines were 
intended to mean.” 

Then, there was some question in your mind, was there, sir, as to 
what the people would think it meant, or was there a clear understand- 


ing of what “sell out” meant anyway as we understood was testified 
to before. 


Mr. Natuan. No. 
Senator Purrety. Why did you think it was necessary if everybody 
understood what “sell out” means (and the word “political” was not 


attached thereto, as I understood in your article)? Why did you say 
at that time: 


We authorized K. W. Simons to prepare a clarification as to what the word 
“sell out” in the headlines were intended to mean. 

Let me put it this way, sir, and of course, all we are looking for is 
just what the facts are. 

Mr. Naruan. Let me be candid about it, that we wanted to protect 
ourselves from a libel suit, and that is my only interest. 

Senator Purrety. So, you thought there was a possibility of a libel 
suit on the basis of the word “sell out”; is that correct ? 

Mr. Naruan. There is always a possibility of a libel suit, Senator. 

Senator Purrett. But you felt it was important enough anyway to 
authorize K. W. Simons to prepare a clarification ? 

Mr. Naruan. That is right. 
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Senator Purrett. Would that lead one to believe, reading this testi- 
mony, that maybe the people of North Dakota did not exactly know 
what “sell out” meant, and it needed clarification ‘ 

Mr. Naruan. I would be interested in a jury of 12 people. 

Senator Purtety. I have one more question. 

You said, “I invited the persons present to read the Leader.” Now, 
were you referring to a particular article in the Leader, or a particular 
issue In the Leader? You are speaking now of this meeting, at which 
you are reported to have said or charged Senator Young with a bribe. 
' Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrett. And you say in your testimony, “I outlined the 
controversy at the meeting of the progress as of that date,” and you 
yo on and you say that it was only the right and duty of the Leader 
to further press Senator Young for an expliaption of this contribution 
but that the Leader would continue to discuss relationships between 
Henry Grunewald and the junior Senator from North Dakota, and 
then you said: 

| invited the persons present to read the Leader as we would continue to press 
the Senator for a full explanation of this matter. 

Now, what issue of the Leader, if any, were you directing the people 
to read ¢ 

Mr. Naruan. Future issues. 

Senator PurretL, Did you have in mind this particular issue, how- 
ever ¢ 

Mr. NarHan, No. 

Senator Purrety. You did not? 

Mr, Naruan. No. 

Senator PurTELL. You say that you did use the word “bribe”? 

Mr. Natuan, Yes. 

Senator Purrett. Your statment says you did use the word 
“bribe” ? 

Mr. Naruan. I used it in quoting Senator Young. 

Senator Purre.tu. Can you tell us now how you quoted him, since 
there is some question as to what you really did say, as reported by one 
newspaper and what you have testified to as to what you said? 

Mr. Natuan. No, | do not recall. 

Senator PurTett. Do you recall whether you said, “As Senator 
Young said—quote” ? 

Mr. Natuan. When you speak, you do not speak in that manner. 

Senator Purtrey. I do usually if I am quoting somebody else, but 
1 do not know what practice other people have. 

You simply said—or you referred to it as a bribe, is that correct? 

Mr. Naruan. No, I think that I stated that Senator Young has ac- 
cused us of accepting a bribe. 

Senator Purretu. That is what I wanted to get af—how the word 
“bribe” came into your talk? 

Mr. Naruan. That is right. 3 

Senator Purrett. And you feel that was the extent of the use of the 
word “bribe,” at this meeting, by you? 

Mr. Natuan. I am sorry. What I stated, Senator, was that Sena- 
tor Young has stated that we are accusing him of accepting a bribe, 
and the reason I made that statement is that a number of people who 
had not read the article had read the Fargo Forum and some of the 
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— dailies and were inquiring as to what the controversy was al! 
about. 

Senator Purtett. So, when you used the word “bribe” at this meet- 
ing which had been reported, as you testified, erroneously, you simply 
were using the word “bribe” or used the word “bribe” only in reference 
to what Senator Young had said about it? 

Mr. Natnan. That is right. 

Senator Purrein. And that was the limited use of the word “bribe,” 
is that correct ? ) 

Mr. Natnan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purre... Except perhaps to explain. Did you at that time 
explain that you did not make a ait of bribery? 

Mr. Naruan. That is right. 

Senator Purrety. At that meeting? 


Mr. Natuan. That is right. We have some other members on the 
board of directors who were a little bit concerned over the matter, and 
they wanted an explanation. In other words, the Senator was threat- 
ening us with a lawsuit, and there was some interest as to what the 
controversy was all about and as to what had happened. 

Senator Purrety. Now, in the last paragraph of your statement, 
and I shall read it because I am sure that you srobeliy would want 
to comment on it after I have asked the question, you say: 


We, of course, do not have any evidence that Senator Young received any 
money in connection with his vote on the Fulbright-Harris bill, but the last 
time we know of he received any money, he received it from a notorious 5 
percenter, Henry Grunewald. 


Now, did you indicate or did you mean to indicate by that, that that 


might have been for a vote on some other matters ? 

Mr. Natnan. I donot know. 

Mr. Purteti. But you know what you said here, and did you mean 
it was received in connection with a vote on something else, because 
you tie them up with a vote and it is all one sentence. You say: 

We, of course, do not have any evidence that Senator Young received any 


money in connection with his vote on the Fulbright-Harris bill, but the last time 
we know of he received any money, he received it from a notorious 5 percenter, 


Henry Grunewald. 

Do you wish to construe that as meaning that he might have re- 
ceived it at that time for a vote for Grunewald, since you refer to a 
vote in the first instance? 

Mr. Natnan. No. I prepared that statement this morning, sir. 

Senator Purte.u. I thought you would like to clear it up while you 
are here. 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. No, that should be a separate sentence. 

Senator Purte.y. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Let the Chair ask one further question. I have 
received a letter from Mr. Hjelle, John O. Hielle, of the Bismarck 
Tribune Co., Bismarck, N. Dak., dated May 14, 1956, in response to an 
inquiry the chairman made as to just what was said at this meeting 
when you spoke. He said, and I quote from it: 

My notes show that Mr. Nathan stated, “If you want to see more about the 


bribe that Young received from the Dutchman Grunewald, you can read it in 
the Leader.” 
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Did you make that statment ? 

Mr. NatHan. No, I did not. 

The Cuainman. Then, he goes on in his letter and he says: 

He made the comment in telling about the controversy between Senator Young 
and the Leader. That is the official publication of the Nonpartisan League. 
The quote above is a direct quote and I am sure it is exactly what he said. 

You still say that that is untrue? 

Mr. Narnan. No; I did not say that, Senator. 

The CHARMAN. He also said that Senator Young was bluffing 
when he spoke of a libel action and predicted the D: tily Press would, 

“Play the whole thing down,” and concluded : 

Before the Leader is through, Young will be running around defending Grune- 
wald instead of his voting record. There is no question in my mind that before 
the campaign is over the Leader is going to make him come in and tell under 
what circumstances he got that $5,000 from that notorious 5-percenter, Grune- 
wald.” 

Is that part of his statement correct ? 

Mr. Natuan. The last part is correct. 

The CuatrMan. The last part is correct? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the other where you referred to the bribe, 
“See more about the bribe that Young received from the Dutchman 
Grunewald,” is untrue? 

Mr, NaTHan. That is untrue. 

The ee: The other part is accurate? 

Mr. NaTuan. I do not all talking about the bluffing, either, but 
I do remember stating that we were going to continue “to press the 

Senator on the Grunewald matter. 

The CuarrMan. All right, counsel wished to ask you a question. 

Mr. Fay. I think the record ought to show, also, Mr. Nathan, how 
old are you? 

Mr. NaTHan. I am 35. 

Mr. Fay. And what law school did you attend? 

Mr. Natuan. The University of North Dakota. 

Mr. Fay. When did you graduate? 

Mr. NaTHan. 1949. 

Mr. Fay. You are a member of the bar? 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. The bar of North Dakota? 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Are you a member of the bar of any other State or juris- 
diction ¢ 

Mr. Natuan. No. 

Mr. Fay. As an attorney you know the difference between facts and 
conclusions ? 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. And as the chairman asked earlier, you know of no facts 
which are in your possession or available to you any place that in 
anywise would be a lead for this committee to follow with respect to 
any improper influence on any vote of Senator Young in connection 
with any vote he might have cast ? 

Mr. Natuan. No. 

Mr. Fay. That is all. 
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The Cuamman. Are there any further questions ¢ 

Thank you very much, Mr. Nathan. 

May I ask the witness to stand by for a few hours, or an hour or 
two until after lunch, until the committee can have a further executive 
session to discuss further action. 

At this time, the Chair is not prepared to say. 

(Thereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 

(Thereafter, at an executive session, held at 3 p. m., March 24, 1956, 
it was unanimously voted by the committeee to release the testimony 
in lieu of holding public hearings on the matter.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1956 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SreciaL Commirree To [NvesricAte 
PourricaL Activities, Loppy1ne, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 219, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357, Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators McClellan, Anderson, Bridges, and Thye. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Abraham K. Weber, assistant counsel ; 
Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator; Vivien McConnell, chief clerk. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume public hearings this morning on the investigation of 
attempts to influence improperly or illegally the Senate or any Mem- 
ber thereof or any candidate therefor, or any officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the Government, through campaign contribu- 
tions, political activities, lobbying, or any and all other activities or 
practices. 

As we resume the hearings this morning, we have representatives 
present of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. Their rep- 
resentatives will testify and the first witness is Mr. L. F. McCollum, 
chairman of that committee. 

Is Mr. McCollum present ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Will you be sworn, please ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Special Committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. McCottum. I do. 

The CrarrMan. State your name and your residence and your busi- 
ness or occupation. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD F. McCOLLUM, PRESIDENT, CONTINENTAL 
OIL C0.; AND CHAIRMAN, NATURAL GAS AND OIL RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE (ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, RALPH M. CAR- 
SON, OF DAVIS, POLK, WARDWELL, SUNDERLAND & KIENDL, NEW 
YORK, N. Y.) 


Mr. McCottum. My name is Leonard F. McCollum, and I am presi- 
dent of the Continental Oil Co., whose headquarters are in Houston, 
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Tex. My company is engaged in een. heen producing oil and natu- 
ral gas, as well as in the refining and marketing of petroleum products. 

I am appearing here today as chairman of the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee, at the request of your committee. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. McCollum, you have discussed with members 
of the staff the nature of your testimony, and you are generally familiar 
with the line of interrogation that will follow ? 

Mr. McCoiium. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You were also advised of the rules of the committee 
that while testifying, you have the right, if you desire, to have counsel 
present to advise and with whom you may consult about your legal 
rights. 

‘Do you choose to have counsel present, counsel of your own choice? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes; I have counsel present. This is Mr. Carson. 
The Cuarrman. Will you identify yourself for the record, please, 
sir? 

Mr. Carson. Ralph M. Carson, of the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland & Kiendl, 15 Broad Street, New York. 

The Cuatmrman. Counsel is welcome under the rules of the commit- 
tee, and those rules will be observed. : 

All right, Mr. Counsel. I believe the witness has a prepared state- 
ment, have you? . 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you wish to read it? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes,sir; I would like to read it. 

The Cuatrman. May I inguire of counsel if this statement was sub- 
mitted within the time prescribed by the rules? 

Mr. Fay. It was, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. All right, Mr. McCollum. You may proceed with 
your statement. 

Mr. McCoitum. Thank you. 

I identified myself earlier and that identification is in my statement, 
so I will skip rereading it, with your permission. 

The Cnatrman. All right. 

Mr. McCotium. My statement is divided into several sections. The 
first one is entitled “Background of Organization.” 

This committee was organized on October 20, 1954, by a group of 
Seeartat and individuals engaged in the production of natural gas 
and oil. 

Behind the formation of the committee was a long history of public 
misunderstanding and misinformation that had been brought into 
sharp focus following the Phillips decision of June 1954. 

In that case the Supreme Court of the United States, by a divided 
vote, decided that independent producers of natural gas were subjected 
to Federal regulation by the 1938 act, contrary to 15 years of interpre- 
tation by the Federal Power Commission. 

The Cuamman. We are not going to interrupt you very often, but 


occasionally, just to clarify or emphasize some point, we may ask a 
question. 


I understand from what you have just testified that the organiza- 
tion of this committee that you represent was inspired by reason of 
the Supreme Court decision in the Phillips case. 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarmman. It had not previously existed and it was following 
that decision that this action to organize the committee was initiated ? 

Mr. McCotitum. The formal organization is October 20, 1954. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. McCotitum. The gas-producing industry had grown so rapidly 
that public knowledge just fiad not kept up with this rapid growth. 
Not much more than 20 years ago the economic value of natural gas 
was so little appreciated that when it was produced along with oil, 
it was usually faved away. Today it isa fuel that provides one-fourth 
of this country’s fuel energy requirements. 

It serves 25 million American households and a great number of 
industries and commercial establishments. Gas ea and dis- 
tributing companies cannot even now keep pace with the growing de- 
mand for household gas service, and the potentials of natural gas as 
an industrial material are still by no means fully realized. 

If enough gas can be found to meet the demands of this growing 
market and to maintain adequate reserves, this fuel is bound to be an 
increasingly important factor in our national economy. But the fu- 
ture of gas hinges on supply, and that, in turn, depends on an increas- 
ingly costly search for new deposits. 

The shallow reservoirs are pretty well discovered, so far as we 
know, and of course are being depleted. Now gas producers must dig 
ed and search more widely if the expanding market is to be 
satis . 

We who set up our committee believed that the increasing demand 
for natural gas could best be fulfilled if producers were allowed to 
operate in the climate of normal and traditional competition which 
prevailed before the Phillips decision. 

We agreed with Mr. Justice Douglas, who said in his dissenting 
opinion from the Phillips decision that— 


Regulating the price at which the independent producer can sell his gas 
regulates his business in the most vital way any business can be regulated. 
This regulation largely nullifies the exemption granted by Congress. 

We believed it was essential for the general public to recognize this. 
Accordingly, we set out to present to the public these basic beliefs 
which we felt to be both logical and provable: 

1. That the natural gas producers of America, when free of Federal 
controls, had provided an ever-growing market with increasing sup- 
plies of gas at low cost. 

2. That Federal controls would curtail incentive to explore for 
new supplies, thus depleting present marketed production and future 
reserves. 

3. That Federal regulation of gas production cannot effect any sig- 
nificant saving for consumers, since about 90 percent of household 
consumers’ bills represent transportation and local distribution costs, 
which are already regulated. 

4. That keen competition among thousands of producers in produc- 
ing and gathering gas makes regulation unnecessary. 

5. That Government control of the competitive production of gas 
opens the door for the spread of Federal regulation to the production 
of other commodities, such as oil, coal, lumber, cotton, and so on. 


"he second major subdivision of my paper is entitled, “Procontrol 
Agitation.” 
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Beyond the lack of public information, we were confronted with 
systematic, organized efforts to present a picture that we considered 
quite distorted. 

For example, a group of certain city attorneys, known as the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers—or NIMLO—had been 
active for several years in agitating for regulation of producers. 

A number of individuals and groups in Wisconsin and other States 
had been arguing along similar lines with equal vigor. Certain large 
eastern gas utility companies had been energetically promoting their 
arguments for controls on producers. Some of the more widely 
syndicated columnists had joined in trying to give the public the 
impression that natural gas producers were somehow gouging the 
public, seeking grabs and giveaways. 

All of these activities were tending to give the American public an 
erroneous picture of the natural gas producing industry and of the 
issue of controls versus free competition. 

The third major subdivision is setting up the organization. For 
the purpose of setting up an organization to carry out a program of 
informing the public about natural gas, 24 individuals from the in- 
dustry met at the New Weston Hotel in New York City on October 
20, 1954. The group decided at that time to organize the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, it would seem appropriate 
to put in the record at this time the minutes of that first meeting. 

The Carman. I don’t know how long they are. They may not 
be printed in the record, but they may be filed as an exhibit for 
reference by the committee. 

Senator Anperson. Do the minutes show the names of the 20 
people who met ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir, and it lists all those who were present. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to keep the record from becoming so 
burdensome, but it may be filed and made an exhibit, as exhibit No. 1 
of this witness’ testimony. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 1” and 


follows :) 
McCoit_uM Exursir No. 1 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF NATURAL GAS AND (iL ReEsouRCES COMMITTEE HEIa IN 
New York, October 20, 1954 


The committee met in the Columbia Room of the New Weston Hotel, 50th 
and Madison; at 10 a. m., Wednesday, October 20, 1954, with the following 
members present in person or by proxy: 


L. F. McCollum, presiding J. C. Donnell II 
Paul Kayser M. J. Rathbone 
E. F. Bullard Harry Bass 

W. E. Wilson James E. Pew 
John M. Lovejoy B. L. Majewski 
Thomas W. Phelps Others present included: 
Warren Burns (Stewart Brown proxy). B. H. Markham 
W. K. Warren Clayton L. Orn 
Paul Hodges (Merle Thorpe proxy) Herman Pressler 
K. W. Rugh R. F. Windfohr 
J. E. Dyer Lyman L. Bryan 


Robert M. Bartlett (Sidney A. Swens- R. D. Karns 
rud proxy) H. 8S. Skinner 
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1. Report by chairman 


Mr. McCollum briefly related developments which led to the formation of the 
committee and also outlined certain problems for committee consideration and 
action at the meeting. ; 

Committee objective 

The committee’s agreed objective is to formulate and carry into effect a long- 
range public-information program. The program will be national in scope and 
it will involve the preparation of articles, advertisements, etc., for use in various 
mediums which are available. By means of the program, the committee will 
undertake to inform the public concerning : 

(a) The business of exploring for and producing natural gas; 

(b) The growth and progress of the natural-gas industry in meeting the rapid- 
ly growing demand for this form of fuel; 

(c) The harmful effects of Federal regulation of the production of natural 
gas as a public utility ; in other words, a free-producing industry operating in a 
competitive economy. 

The committee’s affairs will be limited to this objective. Under no circum- 
stanees will the committee engage in any activities which constitute lobbying. 


3. Committee membership 


It was the opinion of the committee that Mr. J. C. Donnell II and Mr. N. C. 
McGowan, who have agreed to serve as chairman and vice chairman, respectively, 
of the subcommittee which is to raise funds for the program, should be members 
of the general committee. 


|. Mr. B. H. Markham, executive director 


The chairman reported the employment of Mr. B. H, Markham as executive 
director of the committee’s program, General Markham made some brief re- 
marks. The committee decided that General Markham and his staff should be 
headquartered in New York City. 

5. Executive committee 
It was unanimously decided that a small executive committee be appointed 


by Mr. McCollum and Mr. Kayser to act for the general committee in order to 
expedite the program. 


6. Sponsorship 


In discussing sponsorship, consideration was again given to the name of the 
committee. It was decided that the name should not be changed and that all 
material sponsored by the committee should go out over the name of the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. It was also decided that no member 
shall undertake to speak for or represent the committee unless he has been 
expressly authorized to do so. 


7. Legal counsel 


It was decided by the committee that independent legal counsel in New York, 
to be selected by the executive committee and General Markham, should be 
retained*for opinions, directives, and guidance from time to time on legal ques- 
tions which may arise. 


‘. Organization, staff 

It was the sense of the committee that the staff should consist, so far as possi- 
ble, of professional and technical people on loan from the various participating 
companies, On this basis only stenographic and other clerical help would be 
employed. The chairman reported that several men constituting a nucleus have 
already been provided by participating companies. 
9. Funds 

The matter of how funds for the committee’s program should be solicited was 
discussed at length and it was the sense of the group that the base of support 
should be as broad as possible and should include all small independent pro- 
ducers. It was also decided that before any appeals for funds could be made, a 


clear statement of the objectives and purposes of the committee should be for- 
mulated and settled. 


10, Announcement 


It was decided that the announcement of the committee should be delayed 
pending the employment of an agency and the establishment of an office for the 
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committee. The timing of the announcement and the contents of the announce- 
ment were matters to be handled by the executive committee. 
At this point the meeting of the general committee was adjourned. 


B. H. MARKHAM, 
Ezecutive Director. 

L. F. McCottum, 
Chairman. 


ADDENDA TO MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE NATURAL GAS AND OIL RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE 


Later in the day a smaller group consisting of Messrs. Paul Kayser, chairman, 
B. H. Markham, J. W. Foley, John M. Lovejoy, Robert M. Bartlett, Warren 
Burns, Thomas Phelps, Herman Pressler, R. D. Karns, J. C. Donnell II, W. P. 
Headden, Paul Hodges, K. W. Rugh, W. E. Wilson, H. S. Skinner, met in the 
office of Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, at 2 p. m., 
for the purpose of considering the formulation of a program, the question of 
employing an agency, and other related matters. 

This group recommended to General Markham that he request a group of 
public relations men, from the companies located in New York, to meet for the 
purpose of reviewing and discussing the general agency situation and also that 
it recommend to him ®n agency or agencies believed best equipped, organized, 
and situated for the purpose of handling the program of the Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee. 

Such a meeting was held on the following morning, October 21, in the office 
of Continental Oil Co., and included the following participants: Messrs. Frank- 
elyn Waltman, William P. Headden, Paul Hodges, Karryn King, Warren Burns, 
K. W. Rugh, B. H. Markham. 

Following a thorough discussion of the objectives to be achieved, the character 
and scope of the program required and other considerations involved, it was 
the judgment and unanimous recommendation of the group that the firm of 
Hill & Knowlton be employed if available. 


Mr. McCotium. The minutes of all of our meetings were examined 
by your staff 3 weeks ago. 


Page 2 of the minutes of that first meeting summarized the new 
organization’s objectives. It reads in part as follows: 


The committee’s agreed objective is to formulate and carry into effect a long- 
range public information program. The program will be national in scope, and 
it will involve the preparation of articles, advertisements, et cetera, for use in 
various media which are available. By means of the program, the committee 
will undertake to inform the public concerning : 

(a) The business of exploring for and producing natural gas; 

(b) The growth and progress of the natural-gas industry in meeting the 
rapidly growing demand for this form of fuel; 

(c) The harmful effects of Federal regulation of the production of natural 


gas as a public utility vis-a-vis a free-producing industry operating in a 
competitive economy. 


The committee’s affairs will be limited to this objective. Under no circum- 
stances will the committee engage in any activities which constitute lobbying. 

At that same meeting, an executive director, Mr. Baird H. Mark- 

ham, was designated; an executive committee was authorized; and 
arrangements for employing counsel and organizing a staff were ap- 
oroved. Immediately thereafter, the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Somieiioul. and Kiendl was selected as legal advisers of the com- 
mittee, and Hill & Knowlton, Inc., was selected as public relations 
counsel, 

You will find in the minutes of the first meeting a list of the origina! 
members of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. - Since 
that time, there has naturally been some turnover in the membership, 
and I offer now for the record a list of the current members of the 
committee. 


The Cuarrman. All right, it may be filed as an exhibit for reference, 
exhibit No. 2. 
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(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 2” in com- 
mittee files.) 

The Cuarrman. As these exhibits are accepted for filing for refer- 
ence, if the committee later determines that they should be made a part 
of the printed record, it will be so ordered, but as they come in, we 
can’t take time to stop and examine them and I just make that state- 
ment so that we will reserve the decision on whether they will be 
printed in the proceedings of the committee. 

Mr. McCotium. To make certain that the purposes of the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee were fully dene to all of its members 
and staff, as well as to interested members of the public, our first item 
issued was a pamphlet entitled, “Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee—A Statement of Purpose.” 

I should like to make copies of this pamphlet available now for 
committee inspection. 

The CHarrman. That may be received as No. 3 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 3” in com- 
mittee files.) 

Mr. McCottum. The fourth major subdivision of my statement is 
entitled “Advertising and Public Information Program.” 

We of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee have told our 
story to the American people with the volunteer assistance of commit- 
tees made up of industry members in the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

We have told it through all media of communication—newspaper 
and magazine advertising, radio and television programs, a film, illus- 
trated panel board talks, public meetings, and a wide variety of 
printed material, some of it prepared for special needs or special 
audiences. 

At the outset, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., as our public relations counsel, 
outlined a rather complete program. It recommended a forthright 
presentation of the facts about the industry and of the case for free 
competition. These recommendations were approved by our organi- 
zation in November 1954, and a copy is available for the committee’s 
inspection. 

The Cuarrman. It may be made exhibit No. 4 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 4” in com- 
mittee files.) 

Mr. McCottum. Soon, thereafter, Hill & Knowlton prepared and 
we approved a program of advertising, again emphasizing a full state- 
ment of our case. A copy of these recommendations entitled “Basic 
Principles for Advertising Program” is also available for committee 
inspection. 

The Cuarrman. That will be filed as exhibit No. 5 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 5” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Mr. McCotium. Since by far the largest share of our funds went 
into advertising, your committee may be interested in examining briefly 
some of the advertisements. 

Here is our first newspaper ad, featuring a full presentation of facts 
about the industry and of the case for free competition in the produc- 
tion of natural gas. It appeared in 1,145 newspapers throughout the 
country. 

Toa Picea That may be made exhibit No. 6 for reference. 
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(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 6” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Mr. McCotium. Here is another of our early ads, stating the case 
fully in question-and-answer form. It appeared in Harper’s, the 
Atlantic, Editor & Publisher, and other magazines. The head of the 
English department at Roanoke College in Salem, Va., called this 
advertisement the finest example of formal argumentation to be found 
in current periodicals, and informed us that it was being used as illus- 
trative material by his department. 

The CHarrman. It will be made exhibit No. 7 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 7” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Mr. McCotitum. We worked with particular vigor to correct wide- 
spread misrepresentation. Advocates of controls, for example, argued 
that American household gas bills would rise by $800 million a year if 
producers were free of regulation. 

We tried to drive home the fact that in no single year, either under 
free competition or under controls, had producers ever received even 
one-fourth that much for all the natural gas sold to all the households 
in America. We pointed out that, contrary to the impression being 
given by others, the producer gets an average of only about 10 percent 
of what the American household consumer pays for natural gas. 

I should add that public misunderstanding, compounded by wide- 
spread misrepresentation, has been so great that a substantial informa- 
tion program will be required over an extended period of time if we are 
to set the record straight in the public’s mind. 

The next major subdivision of my statement is entitled “Lobbying.” 
That is No. 5. 

The committee’s activities have been financed from the outset. by 
voluntary contributions from companies and individuals in the natural 
gas and ‘oil industry. Not 1 cent of our funds has been spent for 

ampaign contributions or legislative contact work. 

The reason is quite simple. Such activities would be outside the 
field of the natural gas and oil resources committee, which had the 
single assignment of conducting a long-range information and educa- 
tion program. 

This is not because any apology would be needed for registration 
under the Lobbying Act. I personally consider responsible legislative 
contact an essential function within our democratic system. It is 
simply the exercise of the right of petition, as guaranteed in our 
Constitution. 

Such activity, if I may quote from the recent report of the select 
committee headed by Senator George— 
is, in its proper use, a necessary and beneficial adjunct to the orderly processes 
of government. 

But it is a specialized function that lay entirely outside the duties and 
responsibilities which our committee originally undertook and has 
adhered to. 

My understanding from the outset was that any contacts with Con- 
gress on proposed legislation would be carried on by others. In this 
matter we have been ‘guided by the advice of our counsel, Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl. 

I submit herewith the legal opinion they gave us on November 4, 
1954, concerning our compliance with the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act. 
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The Cuarrman. That may be made exhibit No. 8 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 8” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Our committee, with the help of our public-relations counsel, sys- 
tematically developed a long-range national information program, 
along with a budget adequate to carry it out. On the basis of com- 
parable programs and the size of the job that needed to be done, we 
estimated the preliminary phase of our continuing information pro- 
cram would require a budget of about $1,500,000. This figure was 
widely reported in the national press and news services. 

Our expenditures beginning in 1954 and continuing through 1955 
and 1956 to date have totaled about $1,750,000. Such expenditure, of 
course, is relatively low for a continuing long-range program of edu- 
cation or information which is aimed at a nationwide audience, and 
which employs newspaper and magazine advertising and printed ma- 
terial in a quantity sufficient to reach that mass audience. 

Our committee has had a total of 1,259 contributors. All of these 
and the amount of their contributions over the last 3 calendar years 
are shown in the exhibit which I submit for the record. Our con- 
tributors were assured that their funds would not be used for lobbying. 

The Cuarrman. That may be made exhibit 9 for reference. 

(The document was market as “McCollum Exhibit No. 9,” in Com- 
mittee files. ) 

Mr. McCotium. All of our expenditures, except for the smallest 
petty cash items, have been paid by check, and a full record is avail- 
able. Our books have been audited regularly by the public account- 
ing firm of Main & Co., and I should like to submit that firm’s latest 
report as an exhibit. 

The CHarrman. It may be made exhibit No. 10. 

(The document marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 10”, follows:) 


NATURAL GAS AND O1L RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Month of March 1956 


MAIN & Co., 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1956. 
NATURAL GAs AND O1L REsouRCcES COMMITTEE, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


GENTLEMEN : In accordance with your instructions, we have reviewed the books 
aad records of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee for the month of 
March 1956, and present herewith the following statement: “Statement of Cash 
Receipts and Disbursements, For the Periods Indicated.” 

The recorded cash receipts of the committee were found to be deposited regu- 
larly in the committee’s bank account. The recorded cash disbursements were 
properly evidenced by canceled checks and authorized vouchers. 

The cash disbursements for the month of March 1956 include a payment to 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc., of $22,810.10. This amount represents a reimbursement 
to Hill & Knowlton, Inc., for expenditures made by them on behalf of the com- 
mittee during the month of February 1956. Our review included a detailed 
examination of the vouchers and payrolls supporting cash expenditures by Hill 
& Knowlton, Inc., for which reimbursement was made. 

We did not verify the receipts by correspondence. 

Respectfully submitted. 


MAIN & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, statement of cash receipts and 
disbursements, for the periods indicated 


Dec. 1, 

Month of 1954 to 

March 1956 Mar. 31, 
1956 





Cash balance (beginning of period) -..._.............-....-.-...---....-...-.| $241, 941.98 


| 
Receipts: 
Assessments... .. iewwbnde pubismtbedtbnatidniince$scccsmideddaebous eee 
STIG ooo c ob ennceseonnn i 
Sale of 16-millimeter film gen You, The PL oocs vas uksckiwcene. 

S: ale of flannel board symbols 


Total receipts 


Total cash to be accounted for , 941. 1, 972, 545. 58 


Disbursements: 
Advertising: 
Newspaper (2, 411. 00) 674, 176. 13 
Magazine ‘ i . 57 
Preparation and production costs ‘ ; , 474. 61 

Other expenses. - - : 28 


(2, 633. 12) 798, 304. 59 


National publicity: 
te tana ade mipincoeeetemere sapaaiehee re aastebockataaen 729. 00 78, 907. 00 
Other expenses 457. 87 8, 125. 89 


1, 186. 87 


Field program, booklets, and printed materials: 
Printing and pupesntion COB scittitchisonebiecediimnen sesticesininns emebbitid 
Salaries _- 
Distribution costs 
Other expenses 


Film and TV aids: 
Film print and distribution cost 
Salaries... - 


27, 079. 36 


10, 089. 00 
2, 292. 88 


Counseling and planning service fee 


Operating expenses: 
Telephone and telegraph 
En IIE. 3c hci Sia nind bea nnegeseebontitapcneensnclewdennmbinene bel 
Stationery and office supplies 
General office expense 
Sundry expenses 


Administrative expenses: 
Telephone and telegraph 


Boe 


General office expemse------.--.- 

Accounting fees 

Committee and executive directors’ expense 
Transportation, hotel, meals, and entertaining expense 
Sundry expense 


"pe 
Beene 
eh Be 
s 
weEeeer 


S 
mS 


Total disbursements 22, 910. 10 0 | 1, 753, 513. 70 
Cash balance (end of period) 219, 031. 88 219, 031. 88 
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Mr. McCotitvm. Our expenditures from the beginning up until 
March 31, 1956, can be summarized in this way: 


Al WOR RIE sis ccinsiniinstiitsintihiinnsisnctinnsyiiiiiidpacdipidipiatieneiemeaennmneEE $798, 304. 59 
Wien TAC ect cceniersties-sinesc cinta ieetemnnenesnaids detrei chet entoeocinggigs abies 87, 032. 89 
Field program, booklets, and printed materials._...cu..cnnnnnmnnn 499, 181.77 
Widens I ee al eed hidden deehicenncmstneeseeo 27, O79, 36 
Bicone ii ccitttiiniclititstakeptecapenciikplldandingeipinitiemnmaserem 12, 381. 88 
Operating. CUO edctskiétrenrer cen ran eremsenpeaseceneenesee 94, 800. 59 
Administra Geil ne ee cewaganns Sb ancaioadpacaaan abate 234, 732. 62 

is ck iis tbee a dhtenenionneniesibben 1, 753, 513. 70 


The next subheading, No. 7, is entitled, “The Case Presented by 
Means of These Expenditures.” 

In carrying out our job, we have attached first importance to oe 
the American people know the facts, think about this issue, and reac 
their own conclusions. We are satisfied that under such cireum- 
stances, the conclusions will be very much like our own, because virtu- 
ally every major open-minded group that has carefully considered 
this issue on its merits has reached the same conclusion. This is true 
of committees of the Congress, which have weighed the subject with 
care on four different occasions. It is true of the Federal Power Com- 
mission whose Chairman, Jerome K. Kuykendall, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed himself against utility-like controls on the production of nat- 
ural gas. It is true also of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy, with whose findings this com- 
mittee is acquainted. It is true of a large majority of the newspapers 
of this country which have taken an editorial position. And experience 
has shown us that it is true of groups of citizens throughout the United 
States who have sat down and really studied the issue. 

It is for these reasons that we have emphasized widely and repeatedly 
facts about natural gas which the public did not know or did not 
understand. I cannot summarize these facts here because of your com- 
mittee’s rule against the introduction of arguments into my testimony. 

Our various advertisements and pieces of material outlining our case 
are here for your examination. We believe we have carried on an in- 
formation and education program that is direct and honest. We ex- 

ect to continue such a program. I say this because any industry that 
elieves in its case would be derelict in its duty to its shareholders and 
to the public if it did not tell its story fully and clearly to the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is imperative that there be the fullest possible dissemination of 
information and the freest possible debate over any basic economic 
issue that confronts the Nation. Any official moves to limit, directly 
or indirectly, the distribution of information about such basic economic 
issues would therefore be a serious danger to our form of Government. 

In fact, I should like to recommend that the Congress should do 
everything in its power to encourage rather than discourage, programs 
of this type. This recommendation, of course, applies just as much 
to those who oppose our views as it does to us. 

As has been said repeatedly by many eminent citizens, whenever we 
Americans press our cases in the forum of public opinion a great good 
to the cause of representative government is done. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. McCollum. 

Counsel, you may proceed with the initial interrogation. 
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Mr. Fay. Mr. McCollum, this committee, the Natural Gas and Oi! 
Resources Committee, is referred to as the NGORC, I believe. 

Mr. McCotium. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. That is your committee? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. In order to move along and shorten it, we might refer 
to it hereafter as “NGO.” Will you tell the committee who are the 
officers of NGO and what are their regular affiliations, sir? 

Mr. McCouium. Yes, sir. Let me refer to the record just one mo- 
ment, that exhibit that showed the present members and officers. [I am 
chairman, L. F. McCollum, and the treasurer is J. C. Donnell II—do 
you want the affiliations at the same time / 

Mr. Fay. As you go along, if you will. 

Mr. McCotitum. You have me affiliated from my earlier statement. 
Treasurer is J. C. Donnell II, who is president of the Ohio Oil Co., and 
the address is 539 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

Mr. Fay. I do not believe that you will need the addresses in read- 
ing it, Mr. McCollum, thank you. 

Mr. McCotium. The executive director, Baird H. Markham, of New 
York City. Now we have an executive committee of the committee, 
but those are the officers. 

Mr. Fay. Will you state what salaries have been and are being paid 
to the officers ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. The only officer who has beeen paid or is being paid 
a salary is the executive director, Mr. Baird H. Markham. 

Mr. Fay. What was the salary paid Mr. Markham ? 

Mr. McCotium. I cannot give it to you precisely, but let me give it 
to you in rough figures. Since the beginning, we have paid him. in 
the neighborhood of $60,000 to $65,000 total salary. 

The Cuarrman, Over what period of time? 

Mr. McCotium. Since the beginning, in October of 1954. 

Mr. Fay. He is still continuing in that capacity, at that salary, now? 

Mr. McCotium. Well, he is in that capacity, and he is on a salary. 

I will be glad to refer to the record an give you the precise figures. 
4 Semator eecaean. Do you not know how much it is if you are presi- 

ent ¢ 

Mr. McCuuuvuom. I do not know how much it was in each case, and the 
total over that period of time. 

Senator Anperson. He is the officer now ? 

Mr. McCotium. I would have to refer to the record, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. And you are president of it ? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir; I am chairman of it. 

Senator Anperson. That is still a higher position, is it not? Do you 
not have any idea ? 

Mr. McCotivum. It is in the neighborhood of about 

Senator Anperson. In the neighborhood of about. 

Mr. McCosxium. About $1,000 a month at this time. 

The Cuatrman. By that are we to understand that it has been much 
higher during the very active period ? 

Mr. McCotium. It was higher in the beginning than it is at the 
present moment. We have an assistant executive director now which 
we did not have originally. 

The Cuatrman, Is he paida salary ? 

Mr. McCottum. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. I thought you said there was only one. 

Mr. McCotitum. There is one officer, and I named as officers Mr. 
Markham, Mr. Donnell, and myself. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not count the assistant as an officer ! 

Mr. McCottum. I did not, no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You did not include him. 

Mr. McCotitcum. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. McCotium. He is not included as an officer. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know what his salary is at the present time and 
what it was during the active work of the committee last year, Mr. 
McCollum ¢ 

Mr. McCoititum. He came with us about 3 to 6 months ago, and he 
was not with us during much, if any, of the year 1955. 

Mr. Fay. What salary did he start at, if you know ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. I do not know. He was hired by the director. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Markham? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, Mr. Markham, and it is in the record. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have the members of the NGO and their affilia- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. McCoiium. Yes, sir. They are in the exhibits and if I may 
refer to the exhibits, I would be glad to give that. 

Mr. Carson. That will be Exhibit No. 2. 

Mr. McCotium. I have it right here. Yes, sir, I have it. 

Mr. Fay. Will you tell us the members of that committee and their 
affiliations ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let us get one thing straight. Those you are going 
to read now constitute all of the muons, or only those that consti- 
tute the committee ? . 

Mr. McCoiium. Only those who constitute the committee, the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, and not the contributors. 

In addition to the officers whose names I have read, and who have 
been identified, the additional members are R. M. Bartlett, vice presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Corp.; Harry W. Bass, an independent operator 
of Dallas, 'Tex.; G. Stewart Brown, manager of the public relations 
department of the Standard Oil Co. of California, from San Francisco; 
Hi. S. M. Burns, president of the Shell Oil Co., New York City; J. H. 
Dunn, president of the Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo; J. FE. 
Dyer, president of the Sinclair Refining Corp., New York; James W. 
Foley, executive vice president of the Texas Co., New York; Michel T. 
Halbouty, consulting geologist, Houston, Tex.; Maj. B. A. Hardey, 
independent operator, Shreveport, La.; John M. Lovejoy, Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co., New York; T. M. Martin, president of the Lion Oil 
Co., El Dorado, Ark.; N. C. McGowan, president of the United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport; John F. Merriam, president of the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., Omaha; Samuel B. Pettengill, Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago. 

Senator ANperson. You do not identify what his position is with 
Pure Oil Co. Is that the same Pettengill who wrote a book called 
Smoke Screen, and travels over the country as a lecturer on constitu- 
tional government ? 

Mr. McCotium. A former Member of Congress. 
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Senator Anperson. And he calls himself a “gentleman from Indi 
ana.” What is his connection with Gulf Oil? 

Mr. McCotium. That is with Pure Oil. 

Senator Anperson. All right. Pure Oil. 

Mr. McCoiium. It is my impression he is in the public relations 
department, Mr. Senator. I am sure we must be talking about the 
same gentleman. 

Senator Anperson. I think we must be. 

Mr. McCotitum. M. H. Robineau, president of the Frontier Re 
fining Co., Denver; Richard Rollins, secretary of the Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia; Stanton K. Smith, president of the Smith Oil & 
Refining Co., Rochford, Ill.; W. K. Warren, chairman of the board, 
Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa; James E. Webb, president of the 
Republic Supply Co., Oklahoma City; Charles E. Webber, assistant 
to the vice president in charge of production, Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia; Burl S. Watson, president of the Cities Service Co., New York 
City. 

Those are the members, and there is an executive committee com- 
posed of Burl S. Watson, Cities Service; Maj. B. A. Hardey, inde- 
pendent producer, of Shreveport; James W. Foley, executive vice 
president of the Texas Co., of New York; H. S. M. Burns, president 
of the Shell Oil Co. of New York; J. C. Donnell II, president of the 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay ; L. F. McCollum, chairman of the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have a vice chairman at the beginning and during 
the first half of the existence of the committee ? 

Mr. McCoutum. Yes, sir, we did. Mr. Paul Kayser, president of 
the El Paso Natural Gas Co., was vice chairman at the beginning of 
the committee, and later resigned from that position. 

Mr. Fay. Now directing your attention to the memorandum that 
was prepared by your counsel, on November 4, 1954, in which he ad- 
vised you that “No member or agent of the committee, however, will 
discuss any of these matters with any Member of Congress either in 
person or otherwise,” and he goes on to say, “Another group has been 
formed for the express purpose of carrying on such discussions.” 
What was that group, sir? 

Mr. McCottum. I am sure he must have been referring to the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee. 

Mr. Fay. Were you a member of that General Gas Committee? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know the president of that General Gas Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. McCotium. DoI know him? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. McCoiuium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Whois he? 

Mr. McCotium. Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Fay. Maston Nixon ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. Fay. You know he testified before this committee some weeks 
ago? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. ; ' ' 

Mr. Fay. Were you or your company particularly interested in the 
General Gas Committee ? 
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Mr. McCotitum. We made a contribution to the General Gas Com- 
mittee, Continental Oil Co. did. 

Mr. Fay. Were you as an individual in any way associated with 
the activities of that committee ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir; never was. 

Mr. Fay. Were any officers or directors of your corporation mem- 
bers of that General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. McCotuium. I think in the beginning the chairman of the 
board of the Continental Oil Co., Mr. J. Cosgrove was a member. 
jlowever, he later resigned, if my memory is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Would it be a fair observation to say there was a common 
origin for both groups, Mr. McCollum ? ’ 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. It might be fair, but I do not think it 
would be correct. 

Mr. Fay. There was no relationship or coordination between the 
parties that comprised NGO and those parties that originated and 
directed GGC ? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir, not only that, but no member of Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee was permitted, knowingly on our 
part, to be a member of any other committee or to undertake any 
lobbying as defined by our counsel. 

That was determined and set up from the beginning. 

Mr. Fay. But there was no sbiattion or no obstacle to individual 
officers of the same corporation being on one or the other committee ? 

Mr. McCotium. I am not sure I understand your question, Mr. 
Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. In other words, the president of El Paso Natural Gas was 
the vice president of your committee, Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCotium. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. The executive vice president of E] Paso Natural Gas was 
on the executive committee of the GGC. 

Mr. McCotxium. I do not know whether he was or not. But I men- 
tioned one company I do know, that Mr. Cosgrove got out of the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee. 

Mr. Fay. But there was some interrelationship to your knowledge as 
far as officers of different corporations were concerned on the two com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McCotium. If I understand your question, there were separate 
individuals in the same company on the two separate committees, and 
not on the Natural Gas and Oil Committee and the other committee. 
They were on separate committees. 

Mr. Fay. The distinction that you are making is that the same indi- 
vidual, for instance, the president of El Paso, did not serve on both 
committees, but he served only on NGO? 

Mr. McCotium. If he served on another one and we knew it, he got 
off ours. 

Mr. Fay. But there was no obstacle to his first vice president serving 
on GGC# 

Mr. McCottum. Not as far as we were concerned. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know Mr. Windfohr? 

Mr. McCottum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. He was chairman of the steering committee of the General 
Gas Committee, did you know that, sir? 
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Mr. McCotium. I knew that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And he was present at your originating meeting on Oc- 
tober 20, 1954. 

Mr. McCotium. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. As far as NGO is concerned. 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Was he a member later of NGO’s committee at all? 

Mr. McCoutium. Never. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall other persons who attended the organization 
meeting of NGO, particularly Clayton Ornc? 

Mr. McContium. He was present according to my memory, or the 
record which I just submitted. 

Mr. Fay. And he was chairman of a subcommittee of the General 
Gas Committee. 

Mr. McCuttom. I do not know whether he was or not. 

Mr. Fay. If the record so shows, you will understand that ? 

Mr. McCotium. That is fine. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know Herman Pressler ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With what company is he ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. Humble Oil & Refining Co, 

Mr. Fay. Was he present at the origination of the NGO? 

Mr. McCotium. The record shows he was, if I remember it. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall what, if any, position he had on the GGC 
committee ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. I do not know. I do not remember, and I do not 
know that I ever knew. 

Mr. Fay. Prior to the formation of NGO, did you have occasion 
to discuss it with Hines Baker, of the Humble Oil Co. ? 

Mr. McCoutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What is your knowledge with respect to Hines Baker’s 
participation in the GGC ? 

Mr. McCotium. I do not know. 

Mr. Fay. But if Mr. Nixon testified that he had discussed the for- 
mation of his committee with Hines Baker, you would not dispute that ? 

Mr. McCotitum. No; I would not dispute it and I would not know. 

Mr. Fay. But you have no knowledge that Mr. Baker was interested 
in the formation of both of these committees ? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then after knowing these facts, would it be a fair con- 
clusion to say that the general Sponsorship of both the GGC and the 
NGO was substantially the same ? 

Mr. McCotium. I do not think so, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. What was the discussion ? 

Mr. McCotium. You will find from experience that the people on 
the Natural Oil and Gas Resources Committee, many of them, had 
interested themselves for months and some for years in the attempting 
to carry our story to the public. Those who were on the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee were those who had taken an interest 
for years in the broader side, in the educational side, and the formation 
side. Those were the ones which we tried to encourage and tried to 
bring into our group to work with us. 

Mr. Fay. What is your understanding of the other group then? 
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Mr. McCottum. My understanding was the other group, and I 
refer to the General Gas Committee, would handle any legislative 
matters that might be undertaken. e 

Mr. Fay. Then under that terminology that you just gave us, the 
GGC would be the lobbying group as far as this overall echelon of 
the oil and gas industry was concerned. 

Mr. Carson. May I just advise the witness a moment concerning 
the form of your question, Mr. Counsel ? 

The CuarrMaANn. You may advise as to his legal rights, but you are 
not permitted to suggest the kind of answer that he can give. 

Mr. Carson. I am not interested in the answer, but I am interested 
in the form of the question which might be misleading. 

Mr. McCottum. May I ask you to restate your question ? 

The CuarrMan. We will have a reclarification of the question. 

Mr. Fay. Read the question. 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. McCoiium. Let me break your question down, may I, and see 
if we can agree to it. 

Mr. Fay. All right. 

Mr. McCotium. In the first place, you said it is my understanding, 
that if any lobbying effort, no I used the words “legislative effort,” 
would be conducted, it would be through the GGC. The answer to 
that is “Yes.” 

Mr. Fay. And yet the personnel originating the committee was from 
the same representative companies; was it not, Mr. McCollum? 

Mr. McCotium. I would say “No.” 

Mr. Fay. Representatives of the same companies—go ahead. 

Mr. McCotium. You said “originating.” Now, mind you, the 
natural gas and oil industry, following the Phillips decision, found 
itself in a terrible state of confusion and turmoil. There were in- 
dividual group trying to do what they could and they thought was the 
right thing to do, and to describe the effort stemming from 1 person 
or 1 group of people would be an incorrent and unnatural assump- 
tion. That is why I say it is not true that these two organizations stem 
from the same people. 

Mr. Fay. Who took the initiative and who was the originating 
group? You have just explained to the committee, but who were 
the originators of the idea of NGO in October of 1954? 

Mr. McCotium. Chiefly Paul Kayser; putting the committee to- 
gether there was Paul Kayser, McCollum and Hines Baker, that I 
talked with chiefly. However, I talked with a number of other people 
following the Phillips decision on what we might do to correctly get 
the facts to the American public, a large number of them. In trying to 
get something done, I was persuaded to call a group together to see 
if we could organize, and that resulted in the meeting in New York 
City on the 20th of October 1954. 

Mr. Fay. Almost simultaneously, Maston Nixon was talking to 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Kayser or certainly Mr. Kayser’s first executive 
assistant who served on the committee from its origination with Mr. 
Nixon, and some of the others that we mentioned before who were 
either head of the companies or the first vice president of the com- 
panies that were on this committee, sir. Did you know that? 

Mr. McCottum. I do not know that to be a fact. I do know gen- 
erally that we were talking back in 1953 before the Phillips decision 
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and in 1954 following the Phillips decision in the industry, talking 
freely and widely. Whether or not Nixon and Baker were talking on 
the organizing of a committee, I have no knowledge. I never attended 
any General Gas Committee meeting anywhere at any time. 

Mr. Fay. But you were not completely deafened to any informa- 
tion that was generally available in the industry, were you, Mr. Mc- 
Collum ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Fay. And you have a recollection that your own counsel in ad- 
vising you as to how your committee was to act, also advised that 
there was being created simultaneously another committee that would 
act in a different area. You had that knowledge. 

Mr. McCotuum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that you knew the existence of this other committee. 

Mr. McCottum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You knew its functions. 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And you know it originated almost simultaneously with 
NGO. 

Mr. McCotium. I do not know that. 

Mr. Fay. You have no knowledge of that ? 

Mr. McCotium. No. 

Mr. Fay. Except from your counsel’s own memorandum of law to 
you. 
~ Mr. McCorium. You said a specific time. Now, discussions have 
been going on for a number of months on what the industry could 
do. I took a part only in the educational field. Our company con- 
tributed to the General Gas Committee and the General Gas Com- 
mittee—which I knew was registered under the requirements of the 
Lobbying Act. 

Mr. Fay. That is correct. 

Mr. McCottum. And Continental Oil Co. was a contributor to that 
General Gas Committee. We assumed if any legislative work was to 
be done by the petroleum industry, I assumed it would be through 
the General Gas Committee and certainly not through the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

The CHammaNn. Let us try to get this clarified. Was there a gen- 
eral understanding or an agreement prior to the organization of the 
two committees that two such committees would be organized, and 
one’s functions, that of your committee, would be in the educational 
field, and the other to operate under the Lobbying Act, to register as 
such and undertake through that committee to influence legislation ? 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHamrMan. Was that an understanding and was it all arranged 
and discussed prior to the time either committee was organized ? 

Mr. McCotuum. Mr. Chairman, I personally do not know. I never 
took any part in any committee action in the petroleum industry, or 
the General Gas Committee, otherwise except the Natural Oil and Gas 
Resources Committee. 

The CHarrMan. It seems that in view of this, speaking of the keen 
interest and the stress of the oil industry, the oil and gas industry, after 
the Phillips decision, and you were all talking broudly and widely 
throughout the whole industry as to what you can do and what should 
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we do, and immediately or soon thereafter two committees came into 
being, supported in a measure, a large measure, maybe, by the same 
companies and the same interests. 

It looks on its face as if there might have been an understanding and 
arrangement worked out in advance whereby your committee would 
be created for one special purpose, that of educating and informing 
the people as you say, to do a public relations job, and the other was 
to have the responsibility of trying to influence the legislation. Is 
that correct ? ts that a fair assumption ? 

Mr. McCottum. May I just make this statement ? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. McCotitum. The record will show that I was not even invited 
to attend a meeting in Chicago, referred to in Mr. Nixon’s testimony, 
which was spontaneous on the part of the people interested to see 
what could be done. 

The Cuamman. Was some other member of your company, some 
other official of your company invited ? 

Mr. McCorttum. So far as I know, the answer is “No.” None of 
them were invited. Also, the record will show that I was a very strong 
advocate for an information and education program and proposed 
legislation. I never participated in any part in the General Gas 
Committee and my chairman was a member and he was very inactive 
and he got off. Our company did support with money as the record 
shows, the General Gas Committee. I had no part whatsoever in 
the formation of it. 

The Cuarrman. That is not implying that there is anything wrong 
with it, but on the face of it, it gives rise to any impression, maybe, that 
prior to the organization of either of these committees, in view of the 
broad discussions throughout the industry, an understanding had 
been reached that you would set up one committee to perform one 
function, and another committee the other, both being supported in 
large measure or altogether from the oil and gas industry. 

Now, do you know anything about that? 

Mr. McCotzium. No, sir. I do not know that to be a fact. 

The CuHarrMan. Can you deny it? 

Mr. McCorttum. No; I cannot deny it. 

The Cuarrman. Would your information permit you to controvert 
or deny it? 

Mr. McCottum. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Anperson. Could I ask you if you were aware of the fact 
that in the minutes of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Commit- 
tee, held on October 20 there was an addendum to that meeting show- 
ing that later in the day a smaller group consisting of Messrs. Paul 
Kayser, chairman, and various others met. Did you know that meet- 
ing took place ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did you know what Mr. Kayser’s connection 
with this other committee was? 

Mr. McCottum. At our meeting in the morning, I was unable to 
attend in the afternoon, we made it crystal clear in the morning meet- 
ing that no member of any other committee would be a member of this 
committee. Whether he had been a member of the General Gas Com- 
mittee formerly or not, I do not know. 
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Senator Anperson. If he was a member of the board of trustees of 
some church, that would not bar him, would it? 

Mr. McCotuum. I would hope not. 

Senator Anperson. But as a member of some other committee, so 
that you knew there was an oil committee in formation. That is the 
committee you were trying to guard against, was it not? What was 
that committee, was that the General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. McCotitum. The General Gas Committee. 

Senator AnpERson. So you did know the other committee was being 
formed ? 

Mr. McCotium. I knew it was being discussed; yes. The status of 
it was never clear to me, nor did I ever follow it. 

Mr. Fay. Just a moment ago, Mr. McCollum, you mentioned your 
chairman served on the other committee. Will you identify your 
chairman ? 

Mr. McCotittum. He was a member, James J. Cosgrove. 

Mr. Fay. And he is the chairman of the board of Continental Oil? 

Mr. McCotium. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. How long a period did he serve on GGC, if-you know? 

Mr. McCotium. Iam going to guess, not over 6 months. The record 
would show, but that is my guess, and he resigned. 

Mr. Fay. Would you say it was correct or it is incorrect to conclude 
that one of the ultimate aims was to influence legislation which would 
exempt gas producers from regulation or control ? 

Mr. McCotium. Repeat that question. 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Fay. Aims of NGO, I mean. 

Mr. McCotitum. You said one of the ultimate aims. Now, I can 
answer your question this way: In the record is a statement of the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, a statement of purpose, 
which was issued in the very beginning, in which it outlined generally, 
as I said in my statement, that the purpose of this committee, exhibit 
No. 3, stated that the purpose of this committee largely, boiled down, 
was a long-range information and education committee. 

Now, the results that should flow from that we thought of being 
many. Certainly if the public were informed on a subject as we un- 
derstood it, and possibly we could be wrong in the action coming out 
of that, one thing ultimately could be legislation of some form or the 
other. 

Another thing was that if we had to live under regulation, we 
realized full well regulation would be less onerous if we had an in- 
formed public than otherwise. We in the oil and gas industry like 
any industry have to live with our consumers and our customers. 

We certainly can live with them better when we have an informed 
public. We have many other problems confronting this industry. 
There is conservation, and so on. Our problem then and now is, and 
I hope it will be in the future, to carry this message to the people. 

To answer your question, yes; it is conceivable that one of the re- 
sults would be legislation. 

Mr. Fay. That was one of the results desired by the objectives and 
purposes of NGO? 

Mr. McCotium. One of the purposes was to inform the public and, 
if you will read my statement here, out of that they would realize the 
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harmful effects of excessive Federal regulation, and if the public 
realized that, we are convinced necessary action will take place. 

Mr. Fay. And if they didn’t pursue that knowledge to the final, 
ultimate aim that we just discussed, then the existence of your com- 
mittee and the spending of some $2 million or $134 million would have 
been a waste of time. 

Mr. McCotitum. I don’t think so. You said one of the aims. Yes, 
sir; but we could have gotten and we will get tremendous value in 
the future out of everything the public was informed about, assuming 
the public doesn’t want any corrective legislation from excessive 
cco 

I would say it would not have been wasted. To achieve perfection 
would be rather unusual. 

The CuHarrman. Let me ask this question, and see what the answer 
is. Had it not been for the Phillips decision, is it highly probable 
that the committee of which you are now chairman and to which we 
have referred would not have been organized ? 

Mr. McCotium. I doubt if it would have been organized as soon, 
Mr. Chairman. Discussion had taken place by a number of us in the 
industry on various occasions, of the need for correcting this misin- 
formation of the public. It was brought into focus by the Phillips 
decision. 

The Cuarrman. And one of its purposes was, in fact primarily its 
chief purpose was, to influence legislation by informing the public 
and trying to persuade the public to your point of view; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. McCottum. One of its purposes. 

The CHamrmMan. Was that not its principal purpose? I am not 
saying that there is anything wrong with it. 

Mr. McCotium. I realize that. 

The Cuarrman. But just be frank. Wasn’t that the real reason 
for it, to inform the public and get public sentiment built up behind 
the character of legislation that the industry desired ? 

Mr. McCotium. Our purpose, Mr. Senator, and I am not going to 
evade your question, but one of the purposes was to do that, but that 
wasn’t the sole purpose. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t say so, but that was the principal purpose. 

Mr. McCotium. And it was timely because of the Phillips aie 
yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Because of the Phillips decision ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Carson. May I advise the witness that the Senator has in- 
advertently put the word “principal” into his question, “the principal 
ae and I don’t know whether the witness understands that or 
not. 

The Cuarrman. All right, the witness may say whether he under- 
stood the words “principal purpose.” 

Mr. McCottum. I thought that I made that “one of the purposes.” 

The Cuarrman. I know you did, but then I asked you if it wasn’t 
the principal purpose, taking into account the timing of the forming 
of this organization. 

Mr. McCotium. I would like to answer it was not the principal 
purpose. 
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The Cuarrman. What was the principal purpose ? 

Mr. McCottum. The principal purpose was to have an educated 
and informed public, so that the public would act, and one of the 
results could be legislation, not only against this Federal regulation 
but also that it would be an informed public, that we are under the 
threat of price controls, and they think we are making too much money 
and we don’t think so. 

We have the problem of conservation, and we don’t have an informed 
public. We know some of us contend and have fought for more wide- 
spread dissemination of information concerning the American petro- 
leum and gas industry. 

The Cuarrman. Let us see if we understand each other. The effect 
of your testimony is that these other purposes that you have just related 
were worthy objectives that would justify the forming of the organi- 
zation, the committee, even though there had not been a decision such 
as the Phillips case. 

The other reasons you have given would have justified, in your belief, 
the creation of this character of a committee and prompted this char- 
acter of program, public relations program, and public information 
program ; is that correct? 

Mr. McCortium. Yes; that is correct, and you will find the record 
on several meetings where I, among others, have contended we should 
do this. 

The Cuarrman. Prior tothe Phillips decision ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. But the Phillips decision actually set it in motion? 

Mr. McCotium. It kicked it off. 

The Cuarrman. And caused it to be created. 

Mr. McCoricm. It hastened its creation; yes,sir. It hastened it. 

The Cuarrman. Obviously it was formed very promptly after this 
Phillips decision. All right. 

Mr. McCotrium. I think my statement shows and recites the Phil- 
lips decision did throw us into a tailspin. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. McCollum, if you know, did your committee, NGO, 
secure a ruling from the Internal Revenue as to its tax status? 

Mr. McCotuium. I don’t think we did; I don’t think we even at- 
tempted. However, I would have to ask the executive secretary, but I 
don’t believe we even attempted. 

Mr. Carson. I think that I know that they did not seek such a 
ruling. 

Mr. Fay. Then, Mr. McCollum, you were a contributor to NGO: 
your company, Continental Oil, contributed a substantial sum of 
money to NGO? 

Mr. McCotivm. Yes, sir. I don’t know what you mean by “sub- 
stantial.” 

Mr. Fay. It was in excess of $10,000. 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know how that contribution was handled as far 
as Continental Oil was concerned, on its books? Was there a contri- 
bution to an educational committee, or was it merely a business 
expense ? 

Mr. McCotivm. I haven’t looked at the books, to be precise, but I 
would bet a dollar to a doughnut it was business expense. 

Mr. Fay. A business expense? 
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Mr. McCotuium. Yes, sir; and now the record will speak for itself, 
but I can’t imagine it being charged any other way. 

Mr. Fay. Have you any knowl ledge as to how the other contributors 
to NGO handled their contributions ? 

Mr. McCotitum. No, sir; other than this: At one time during the 
formation or after the formation of this committee, the question was 
raised about getting a tax exemption. So far as I remember, I and 
the other members of the committee took no interest in it. 

Mr. Fay. And are you drawing a conclusion from that, that they 
undoubtedly handled the contribution in the same way ‘ 

Mr. McCottum. I am assuming they charged it to business ex- 
penses; I am assuming that. 

Mr. Fay. Would you describe for the committee just the organiza- 
tional setup of NGO throughout the country, what the duties of its 
officers were and just how it was handled ¢ 

Mr. McCortium. Let me try, and Mr. Baird Markham, the executive 
secretary, is here and he can probably do a better job than I can. 

Mr. Fay. We will call on Mr. Markham later. 

Mr. McCottum. And Mr. Goss, who handled the public relations. 

\s the chairman in the beginning, and the chairman being McCollum, 
and the vice chairman being Mr. Kayser, we employed an executive 
secretary, Mr. Baird H. Markham. He put together a staff, and then 
employed counsel, the Davis-Polk firm, and public relations counsel, 
Hill and Knowlton. 

In the New York office we worked through the executive secretary 
and Hill and Knowlton in carrying out “the program. Then we 
organized outside of New York regional chairmen, and I don’t know 
how this breaks down, but regional chairmen, State chairmen and 
area chairmen, who were to hel carry the message of the facts and 
information to the American public. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know approximately how many chairmen there 
were on those three levels, regional, State and local ? 

Mr. McCotium. I would have to guess, and my knowledge is not 
too good on it. I am going to guess 3,000 workers, and chairmen I[ 
can tell you. 

Mr. Fay. There was a chairman in each State ? 

Mr. McCotitum. Each State and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Fay. And you had also regional apportionment as far as the 
country was concerned, through about 15 districts # 

Mr. McCotum. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. How were the chairmen and representatives selected, 
and what was the basis of their compensation / 

Mr. McCoititum. They were selected by Mr. Markham and his staff. 
The committee took no part in their selection, and that was an oper- 
ating or administrative matter which the committee did not take any 
part. in. 

Mr. Fay. How were they paid, Mr. McCollum ? 

Mr. McCotium. I don’t know that they were even paid; I am as- 
suming not. Mr. Markham would have to answer that question. 

Senator Tye. Might we have that question answered at that point ? 
I think that it would lend information. 

Mr. McCotium. You want an answer to that question? Mr. Mark- 
ham could answer that question. Is that what you want? 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Markham, will you come around, please, sir? 

Will you be sworn? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate special committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Marxnam. Yes, sir. 


The CuarrMan. We will provide Mr. Markham a chair there. 


TESTIMONY OF BAIRD H. MARKHAM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATURAL GAS AND OIL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKLA. (ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH M. CARSON, COUNSEL, 


OF DAVIS, POLK, WARDWELL, SUNDERLAND & KIENDL, NEW 
YORK, N. Y.) 


We will have to go through the preliminaries. State your name, 
Mr. Markham, and your ~- ace of residence and your business or 
occupation. 

Mr. Marxuam. Baird H. Markham, executive director, Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee, permanent residence, 630 North- 
west 17th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Cuarrman. You have heard the preliminary statement or the 
statement of the Chair when the committee came to order this morn- 
ing, advising the nature of these hearings, and so forth ? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have talked to members of the staff and you 
know generally the line of inquiry ? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 


The Cuarrman. Do you have counsel present representing you! 
Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 


The CHarrman. The same counsel representing Mr. McCollum? 
Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 


The Cuairman. All right. Now, we will propound the question to 
Mr. Markham. 

Mr. Fay. What was the compensation of the regional, State, or 
local chairmen, Mr. Markham ? 

Mr. Markuam. No man, no region, State, or man in the service of 
the committee in the States was paid anyt hing. All of those men, they 
were paid by their companies and the companies, of course, paid them. 
We paid nothing. 

Mr. Fay. Actually, the companies just assigned men in the par- 
ticular local areas or in the State or in the regional districts ? 

Mr. Marxuam. In an area. When you said “assigned,” we went 
through the channels, naturally, of taking it up w rith the proper 
executive of the company, and asking for the type of man by either 
job specification or name, and then he was to be part time in the 
majority of cases. 

All of this work would be in addition to his other duties, except 
where we had certain matters when we first started out, holding the 
first meeting, which was held in New York City, which took the time 
for chem to come to the meeting. 

The Cuarrman. I have just one question now. As I understand it, 
in the State and regional offices and in the district offices, the chairman 
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or the executive officer in that particular locality was someone assigned 
there by some oil company or oil interest ? 

Mr. Markuam. At my request. 

The CHarmrman. At your request ? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I understand. But they were not paid? 

Mr. Markuam. By the committee. 

The CuamrmMan. By the committee, but they were paid by their 
respective companies ¢ : ’ 

Mr. Markuam. Their same salaries, and their salaries; yes, sir. 

The CHamrMan. So that the amount reported here as an expenditure 
by this committee does not represent the total amount expended in this 
particular activity. You would have to add to what is reported here 
as an expenditure of the committee what the companies contributed in 
the way of services of its employees in carrying out this program ? 

Mr. Markuam. It is not in the amount that you have that we have 
given you, anything like that, and naturally we did not figure that. 
It is all our budget and program. 

The CHarrMaANn. The committee would not have to account for it and 
they didn’t pay it, but the point I am emphasizing is that the amount 
reported here—in other words, the committee expenditure, as such— 
does not correctly reflect the total expense to the gas industry in the 
carrying out of this program. 

But you would have to add the cost to the respective companies in 
interest that supplied these chairmen or executive officers in the local 
areas and donated their services in order to get an accurate cost or total 
cost to the industry in carrying out this program. 

Mr. Marxuam. Mr. Chairman, you take a district manager, and 
you take in your State, the chairman was Mr. Jolly. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. who? 

Mr. Marxnam. Mr. Jolly. 

The Cuarrman. What part did he play? I don’t seem to identify 
him. 

Mr. Markuam. He was Standard. 

The CHatrMaNn. Standard Oil? 

Mr. Marxuam. I have that over here, but I think it is Standard. 

The CHatrMan. I am trying to see if I can identify him. 

Mr. Markuam. That man not only has his own work, but he has 
other work, and the majority of them may be on other committees, like 
OIIC, or different committees doing work, or the committees that they 
have in the town there. 

Senator Anperson. What is OIC ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Oil Information Committee. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. MarkuaAm. These are not full-time men we are talking about. 

The Cuarrman. I am not saying they are. But the point I wish 
to make, which I think the facts substantiate, is that the amount 
reported by this committee and the expenditures of the committee, as 
such, by no means represents the total investment of the oil industry 
in this particular program that the committee sponsored. 

Mr. Marxuam. That is a correct statement. 

The Carman. Of course, there would have to be a breakdown. 

Mr. Marxuam. That is a correct statement. 
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The CuarrMan. As to the time, as compared to salary of these men 
who served in these places, but the point I wanted to make, which the 
record apparently fully reflects, is that the expenditure actually made 
by the committee does not represent the total investment by any means 
of the oil industry in the carrying out of this program. 

Mr. Marxuam. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Carson. If there is a pause, could I comment for the record 
that there is produced here under subpena before the committee a 
great bulk of papers which your staff has seen, in which will be the 
answer to this question and many others, and we may refer to them 
later if the chairman pleases. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; I understood all of the records were made 
available, but as we go along here, sometimes we can place emphasis 
where testimony warrants and it will not be necessary to then go into 
all of the details. The record would reveal it. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. McCollum, if you can answer the question, I will 
direct it to you, and if not, Mr. Markham can answer, but with 
respect to the approximately 3,000 people that the industry loaned to 
this committee to carry out the purpose of the committee, is there any 
possible way of estimating the cost of that to the industry ? 

Mr. McCotium. I couldn’t estimate it, Mr. Counsel. You men- 
tioned “loaned.” I would like to question the accuracy of that ref- 
erence. 

Mr. Fay. How would you describe it, sir? 

Mr. McCotium. Let us take my case, as chairman of the natural gas 
and oil resources committee. I wasn’t on loan to the natural gas and 
oil resources committee. As chairman of that committee, I performed 
that duty and my regular duties as president of Continental Oil Co. 

That essentially was done by every other one of these 3,000 members, 
field members, that carried on their normal operations, and in addition, 
attempted to inform the public on the facts concerning natural gas 
and oil resources. 

So how much of the time should be charged against what they spent 
on this committee effort would be impossible for me to say. 

Mr. Fay. What about their expenses that they might have incurred 
in carrying out their functions as far as NGO’s responsibilities were 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. I missed your first word or two. 

Mr. Fay. What about their expenses that they may have incurred 
in carrying out the objectives which NGO directed them to carry out? 

Mr. McCottum. I am going to assume that was borne by their com- 
pany. That was the case in my instance. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know of particular experts from the different 
companies that were loaned for specific assignments or merely as- 
signed, if you don’t care for the word “loaned” ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes; I have some knowledge of that. There was 
one man loaned by the Phillips Petroleum Co. for a period of time to 
work on Mr. Markham’s staff in New York. 

Mr. Fay. Who was that? 

Mr. McCotium. Kenneth Rugh, of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
There was loaned one man to my knowledge by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. That was Mr. Stark. 
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There was on loan a part of the time a man out of my company, Mr. 
Raglin. There may have been others, and I don’t recall at this 
moment. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know the salary bracket of the man that was 
loaned from Continental Oil ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. Yes. In the $8,000 to $10,000 bracket ; that is, per 
year. 

' Mr. Fay. Are you informed of the salary bracket of the other offi- 
cers that you just mentioned with respect to being loaned by others— 
Phillips or Standard ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. No; 1am not. 

Mr. Fay. What activities were engaged in independent of NGO, 
for example, by Continental Oil Co. regarding the fight against Fed- 
eral regulation ? 

Mr. McCotium. I don’t know that I can tell you precisely. 1 men- 
tioned earlier that the chairman of the board of Continental, Mr. Cos- 
crove, Was originally a member of the general gas committee, but 
resigned. We subscribed funds to the general gas committee. 

So far as I can recall at this moment, unless something would re- 
fresh my mind of something I don’t think of, that comprised the activi- 
ties of Continental Oil Co. 

Mr. Fay. How about your personal participation, even prior to or 
right at the time of the formation of this committee’ Did you not 
make speeches yourself and devote time to the subject matter, inde- 
pendent of this committee, before its formation ¢ 

Mr. McCotutum. I think if you would check my record, over several 
years, I have urged and practiced in the Continental Oil Co. of 
trying to inform the public of information concerning the natural 
gas and oil business. 

I made speeches, yes, and when I got a chance, I tried to encourage 
the oil people to tell the story to the public, with some success. 

Mr. Fay. In addition to that, did your company perform any other 
function in trying to achieve its purpose ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Not that I know of, other than naturally, I and 
other executives were talking all of the time of the need for keeping 
the public informed, and getting corrective legislation. 

Mr. Fay. Did you actually send out literature in any great quantity / 

Mr. McCottum. I don’t know what you mean by “any great quan- 
tity.” TV speeches made by the various executives of the Continental 
Oil Co. at frequent or infrequent intervals were distributed and cir- 
culated to certain parts of the public, and to our employees. 

Mr. Fay. Directing your attention, Mr. McCollum, to the bulletin 
of NGO under date of January 21, 1955, it states that your company 
is setting a pace as far as the plans worked out to reach 586,750 
people and it works this way: 

The company has prepared a folder comparing gas, chickens, and TV sets 
as they would be priced under scarcity regulations contrasted with open com- 
petitive prices. Each of 450 fieldmen are given 15 copies to give personally 
to friends, including bankers, druggists, and so on. The total is 6,750. 


on 


One thousand six hundred jobbers and agents get 25 copies each for distribu- 
tion. Total 40,000. Eight thousand three hundred direct and jobber dealers get 
0 folders each, total 415,000. : 

Finally, 125,000 smaller sized folders are to be inserted in statements to 
our 125,000 credit customers, and more ideas promised to come. 

If you wish to see this folder, it is available. 
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That was an independent action as far as the operation of your 
company was concerned, Mr. McCollum ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Independent of natural gas and oil resources com- 
mittee. 

Mr.Fay. It was? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. What is your knowledge as to how other companies 
handled that particular problem ? 

Mr. McCotitum. We in the natural gas and oil resources committee, 
through the executive chairman, encouraged other —— to 
send basic information through their employees to the public, too. 

Mr. Fay. And your knowledge as to ele they did or not? 

Mr. McCotivum. I cannot say. 

Mr. Counsel, I would remind you of one thing; in addition to what 
you said we did there, I think that the record will reflect that our little 
company spends perhaps half a million dollars a year trying to in- 
form the public on natural gas and oil business, too. That is in addi- 
tion to our product advertising budget. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if I understand you, your company 
‘arries on a continuous program 4 

Mr. McCoiitum. Yes; perhaps not as continuous at is should be, 
but we carry on a continuous program of trying to get good under- 
standing to the public. 

The Cuarrman. Was that prior to the Phillips decision ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How many years have you had that? 

Mr. McCotium. I have been in the company 7 or 8 years, but it has 
been the larger part of that. We hope to continue and expand it. 
Some of that is institutional advertising and selling, but a great deal 
of it is industry selling; that is, not product advertising, which is 
separate and apart. 

The Cuairman. How do you charge it on your company’s expenses? 

Mr. McCotitum. Administrative expense. 

The CHatrman. You charge that publicity as administrative 
expense ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. It is not charged as advertising ? 

Mr. McCotium. No; advertising budget is separate and apart from 
the public relations. 

The CuHarrmMan. You charge all public relations expense to the cost 
of administrative expense ? 

Mr. McCotivum. I can’t be precisely certain, but the bulk of it would 
go there. 

Senator Toye. There isa question I would like to ask. 

Has there ever been questioned by the internal revenue that 
manner of carrying that expense on your books ? 

Mr. McCotivum. I don’t know whether it has or has not. If so, it 
has not come to my attention. 

Mr. Fay. Are you aware that under section 16 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, expenditures for advertising incidental to or expended for 
lobbying purposes, the promotion or defeat of legislation and the ex- 
ploitation of propaganda, other than trade advertising, are not 
deductible from gross income of a corporation ? 
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Mr. McCotium. I don’t know. I dare say our general counsel and 
comptroller knows, but I don’t know. 

Senator ANpERsON. Did you deduct those items of these little book- 
lets that you sent to all of the station managers and everybody else? 

Mr. McCotium. I don’t know. I would have to check the record. 

Senator ANperson. As a matter of fact, you did deduct them as ex- 
penses if you charged them to administrative expense ; didn’t you? 

Mr. McCotium. If you charged them to administrative expense, it 
would be a business expense. 

Senator Anperson. Would you regard that as compliance with that 
lobbying statute when you were trying to defeat legislation or promote 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Senator, I don’t think at any time have we gone 
out in the Continental Oil Co.—now, wait a minute—the bulk of our 
public relations expenditures are not directed to obtaining legislation, 
and I don’t know of any extent 

Senator Anperson. The oil company spent $57,000 in the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. Did you segregate that from your 
ordinary expenses under this lobbying provision? Certainly it was 
intended to influence legislation. 

Mr. McCotzium. That is right. 

Senator AnpEerson. Did you decline to take it in your ordinary 
expenses and if so, would you furnish us a record to show that you did ? 

Mr. McCottum. May I furnish the record? I don’t have the full 
knowledge available. 

Senator Anperson. As the chief executive of your company, they 
would have had to come to you if they were going to take that out 
of the income-tax report ; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. McCotitum. No; I don’t get into that much detail, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Anperson. I know Continental is pretty big but it isn’t 
that big: is it? 

Mr. McCotium. In this case it was that big. 

Senator AnpErson. You knew about the $57,000? 

Mr. McCotitum. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpERson. Because you approved it. 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. And you must have known where it was charged. 
Did you charge it to operating expenses ? 

Mr. McCottum. I don’t know where it was charged. Our comp- 
troller would know and it is easily obtainable, and it is of record. 
I am assuming it is charged to business expense, and that I would 
have to find out. 

Senator ANprrson. Is your office in Houston now or Denver or 
Bartlesville ? 

Mr. McCoiicum. It is in Houston, Tex.; operating office in Houston, 
Tex. 

Senator Anprerson. You could telephone. 

Mr. McCvutiom. It was never in Bartlesville. 

_ Senator Anperson. But you made an alliance with Marland at one 
time. 

Mr. McCottum. That is Ponca City; that is a better city than 
Bartlesville. 
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Senator Anperson. But they are going to break through. Could 
you on the long-distance telephone, since there is some difference in 
time, find out what you did with the $57,000 ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. We will be glad to try and do it in that period of 
time. I can get it done right now probably. I will be glad to send 
out my secretary and have him try to do it now. 

Senator Anperson. It will be very helpful. 

Mr. McCotium. You want to know where they charged that $57,000? 

Senator ANpErsoN. Yes; whether it was recognized that this might 
be lobbying, and therefore, it was not a deductible expense, or whether 
you just charged it off as a deductible expense. 

Mr. McCoiicm. We will get it as soon as we can. 

Mr. Fay. All right, Mr. McC ollum, will you tell the committee in 
the origination of ‘the committee, of NGO, how the finances were to 
be handled, and how did you start off and what type of budget and 
where did you get your money to start ? 

Mr. McCorium. I think the record shows, and if not, I am sure 
it does; I will try to recite the record; at or soon following the forma- 
tion of the committee, it was necessary, of course, to get finances. 

A member of the committee, Mr. J. C. Donnell I, president of the 
Ohio Oil Co., agreed to take the task of raising the money, along with 
Mr. N. C. McGow: an, president of United Gas Co. of Shrev eport. 

They devised a system or formula by which they would try and raise 
funds voluntarily. They sent out a letter to a multitude of people 
suggesting that they would like to raise a certain amount of money, 
and I believe it was about $114 million. 

Mr. Fay. Did you say voluntary ! 

Mr. McCotium. Yes 

Mr. Fay. Would you regard it as an assessment at all? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Not at all? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. 

Senator ANDerson. You would not think it was an assessment ? 

Mr. McCotium. No. 

Senator ANpErson. Have you any faith in this firm of Main & Co.? 
I have beeen looking at their rather condensed audit, and I would 
hope that they would do something better than that, but the first item 
on the sheet is “Assessments, $1,888,000,” and w ould you say the audi- 
tors lied about that? 

Mr. McCoutium. No, sir; but I would say it wasn’t an assessment. 
It was not an assessment; many people we asked to give money didn’t 
and many we didn’t ask did. 

Senator AnpErson. How do you suppose the auditors got the word ! 

Mr. McCotuum. I never had the privilege of being an auditor, and 
I don’t know. 

Senator Anperson. Let me see now, do you know anything about a 
formula that was established on which they would be assessed ? 

Mr. McCotutum. I know something about a formula, but not as- 
sessed. It was requested. It was solicited. 

Senator Anperson. Would that formula have produced some $3 
million ? 

Mr. McCoticm. I think it was something around $2 million, if I 
remember correctly. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Did that formula provide that if they sold less 
in 1,000 million cubic feet of gas, or 100 barrels of oil, they give 

( 

Mr. McCotium. I don’t remember the detail of the formula. 
Senator ANDERSON. Do you recall whether they said between 1,000 
5,000 million cubic feet, and up to 500 barrels of oil, they gave 

() 4 
\ir. McCottum. No, sir; I don’t remember that. 

Senator ANperson. And you are in good health, Mr. McCollum, 
iid your memory is pretty good, isn’t it! . 

\ir. McCottum. I am in good health and my memory is not quite 
that good, 

Mr. Carson. May I interpose he is in good health and the Senator is 
reading from a document ¢ 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, I am reading from a document. 

Mr. McCotitum. May I state that I think knowledge of that is in 
the hands of Mr. Markham, and the record is in your “hi ands, or your 
committee’s hand, or the staff’s hands, and I don't have it before me. 

Senator ANbERSON. I only wanted to show you that it figured out 
that it would work out, if all of the 80 companies lived up to what 
the accountants said was their assessment, but which you now call a 
voluntary contribution, they would subscribe $3,261,550.87, That is 
121400. It would come out with $2,250,000. 

They actually got $1,888,000 on assessments, and there was some 
contribution, but they got $1,888,000 on assessments, so that the as- 
sessments ran pretty close to the voluntary contributions; didn’t they ¢ 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Senator, in raising this money, we had to con- 
tact people who were most able and most effective, and a formula 
was devised and they were requested to contribute on that basis. I 
think we really tried to raise $1144 million—or wait a minute—it was 
approximately $2 million, and we sent out for more, and we rage 
the $1144 was about what we would get, and we got not only $ 
iillion, but we got the funds in addition to that. 

Many refused and we had many volunteers that were never solicited. 
There were no assessments, sir, because this is a voluntary thing. 

Senator AnpERSON. These eople are certified public accountants, 
Main & Co. Do you know the firm ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. They are a reputable firm ? 

Mr. McCotitum. A good one. 

Senator ANDERSON. Your company uses it ? 

Mr. McCotitum. No. 

Senator Anperson. These people are not strangers to the business 
and you must have had reason for selecting them an your accountant. 
Ilow do you suppose they got the word ‘ ‘assessment” 

Mr. McCorium. They probably just are pretty bad public account- 
ants, and they are not as good as Younes & Co. that we use, Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. Young & Co. knows enough about your busi- 
ness so they would never put the word “assessment” on a political 
contribution ; is that right ? 

Mr. McCottum. Ona what? They would never do what, Senator? 

Senator Anperson. They would never put the word “assessment” on 
a political contribution. 


s 
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Mr. McCotitum. We make no political contributions, Mr. Senator, 

Senator Anperson. I am not too distressed if you ‘did, but as a 

matter of actual pre actical fact, you settled down and you decided 
you needed about $2 million, and you tried to find a formula that 
would raise it, and applied it against production in a certain fashion, 
and it was applied against that in a certain f: ishion; was it not? 

Mr. McCotium. I think that is right. 

Senator ANperson. And produced about $2 million ? 

Mr. McCotivum. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. And you spent legitimately , as you saw it—and 
I think probably I would agree with you—in institutional adv ertising 
to carry a message you thought should be given. 

Mr. McCouium. I believe you express my ideas better than I could. 

Senator Anperson. I would hate to do that. 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair ascertain how much longer you think 
that you are going to require for this witness. 

I understand that there is considerable yet, and I think we had 
better recess at this time until this afternoon, and if the committee 
ar can join me here at that time, we will now recess until 2 
O'CcIOCK. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day. ) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m.) 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Counsel, you may resume your interrogation. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. McCollum, at the time we recessed, we were talking 
about the financing of the committee. Are you advised as to where 
the initial funds came from with which the committee first started 
to work, before the contributions were received ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes. I think the first financing we did, we bor- 
rowed money at the bank until we got funds in out of this solicitation. 

Mr. Fay. And on what representations was the borrowing achieved. 
or was it on the basis of securities that were advanced, or just what / 

Mr. McCorium. I think that I am correct in this statement, on 
representations that funds would be raised from the industry to carry 
on this activity. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know the amount that was borrowed from the 
banks at that time to start ? 

Mr. McCotium. $100,000. 

Mr. Fay. Then thereafter you did solicit and receive contributions 
from companies in the gas and oil industry ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was the measuring stick that you used for such 
contributions ? 

Mr. McCotitum. Mr. Counsel, I would like to look at the formula, 
because I do not remember distinctly, but it bore relationship to their 
oil and gas production. 

Mr. Fay. I will give you this exhibit, Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. McCotium. I think that I can answer your question in detail 
now, if you care to restate it. 
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tor, Mr. Fay. Would you advise the committee what the measuring stick 
Sa was that you used to determine the percentage of contribution that 
led the individuals might give? 

hat Mr. McCotitum. May I read from this? 

on, Mr. Fay. Surely. : 


Mr. McCotium. The formulas used for each segment of the industry 
solicited are as follows: Large producers: Each company’s percentage 
of the total solicited for this group was determined by applying 
arbitrary values of $2 per 1953 net oi] barrels produced plus 10 cents 


nd per thousand cubic feet of gas sold in 1952 to the natural gas pipeline 

hg companies. The percent for each company of the total valuation thus 
determined became their share of this group’s total. 

ld. Smaller producers: The suggested formula is No. 2 attached, or 79 
cents per $1,000 of 1953 net income was used. Let me correct that. 

nk Here is the smaller company formula: If your daily net production of 
gas and oil is less than 1 million cubic feet of gas, or 100 Seals of oil, 

ad the amount suggested is $25. If it falls between 1 million cubic 

fee feet per day and 5 million cubic feet per day of gas, and 100 barrels 


. and 500 barrels per day of oil, the suggested formula for the contribu 
tion was $25 to $100. If the daily gas production exceeded 5 million 
ne cubic feet per day, and 500 barrels of oil per day, then 1 cent for each 
thousand cubic feet of gas plus 25 cents for each barrel of oil. That 
is the smaller producer. 
Then the other, for gas transmission and distribution companies, 
a suggested formula of 79 cents per $1,000 of 1953 net income was 
used. Supply companies, there was no formula suggested, just an 
invitation to participate by contributions if they desired. 
Would that give you what you wanted ? 


7 Mr. Fay. Would you tell the committee what the total valuation 
“d was upon which your formula was finally predicated ; that is, gas plus 


oil? 

Mr. McCotium. It appears here. The above was followed for 80 
companies to arrive at a total valuation gas plus oil of $3,261,350,000. 
i Mr. Fay. The total valuation was $3 billion. 

; Mr. McCoitium. That is right, $3,261,350,871. 
Mr. Fay. Of that you took a percentage ¢ 


. Mr. McCotium. Of that 1.71 percent produced a figure of $2,025,- 
. 000 to be averaged out among these companies. 
* Mr. Fay. Now, can you tell the committee what the total amount if 


the contributions that you did receive were, do you have that figure? 

Mr. McCotium. The total receipts, you mean ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. McCotium. Asof March 31, 1956, was $1,972,545.58. 

Mr. Fay. How much of that was left on that date, sir? 

h Mr. McCotium. On that date, to make the figures balance, in my 
statement filed this morning it shows an expenditure on March 31, 
1956, of $1,753,513.70, leaving a balance unexpended on that date of 
$219,031.38. That is from the statement of Main & Co., certified 
public accountants, which erroneously used a certain word. 

Mr. Fay. All right, I direct your attention to the principal con- 
tributors. There were contributors whose contributions exceeded 
| $10,000 per company, is that correct 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 


83253—56——10 
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Mr. Fay. Do you have a list of those contributors? 

Mr. McCouivm. I filed a list this morning, in alphabetical order, as 
one of the exhibits. I think that we have it broken down into those 
contributing over $5,000. It will take a minute. 

Mr. Fay. I think this isa copy of the list that I gave you yesterday. 

Mr. McCotium. I have the list that you gave me yesterday. 

Mr. Fay. Will you refer to that and tell us who the 26 contributors 
are who exceeded $10,000 ? 

Mr. McCotitum. We have checked this against the record we sub- 
mitted this morning, and the list you submitted is correct and I shall 
read from it at this time. 

Now, do you want me to identify the home addresses ? 

Mr. Fay. Just the name of the company and the amount, please. 

Mr. McCouiium (reading) : 

Humble Oil & Refining Co $175, 000 
Texas Co 153, 000 
Shell Oil Co 138, 000 
Standard Oil Company of California 119, 000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 114, 000 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co 112, 500 
Gulf Oil Corp 111, 000 
Phillips Petroleum Co 81, 000 
Continental Oil Co 57, 000 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc 56, 000 
Sinclair Oil Corp 53, 000 
Sun Oil Co 35, 000 
Atlantic Refining Co 52, 500 
Union Oil Company of California 50, 000 
Ohio Oil 47, 000 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co 44, 000 
Amerada Petroleum Corp 38, 000 
Pure Oil Co 34, 500 
Sunray Oil Corp 34, 000 
MU bias ooh a i ee he 33, 000 
Carter Oil Co 25, 000 
Seaboard Oil Co 14, 500 
El Pase Natural Gas Co 14, 050 
Chicago Corp 13, 000 
Richfield Oil Corp 12, 500 
Honolulu Oil Co 12, 000 

Mr. Fay. That made a total of $1,646,550. 

Mr. McCorivum.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that approximately 26 companies in the oil and gas 
industry contributed better than 80 percent of the total funds that 
were advanced for the use of the NGO, is that correct ? 

Mr. McCo.tium. The number is correct and I do not have the exact 
percentage, but I assume your statement is a correct one. 

Mr. Fay. $1,162,000 is approximately 80 percent of $1,992,000, which 
is the gross. 

Referring to the point Senator Anderson made, were you able to get 
the method which your bookkeeping department used in allocating 
that item of $57,000? 

Mr. McCorium. Yes, sir. I think that the Senator made a com- 
ment as to how we handled the bookkeeping of the funds which we 
contributed toward lobbying, I believe he said—and let me make the 
record straight. There was no lobbying on the part of this commit- 
tee at any time, and the funds which we contributed were with the 
distinct understanding there would be no lobbying, and that was 
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harged to general business expense, according to the check we made 
over the telephone to our comptroller. 

Mr. Fay. Was it charged to any particular item? 

The Cuarrman. Let us clarify that a little. You said these funds 

ere not contributed for lobbying purposes or to be used for lobbying. 
You mean, of course, in the term of lobbying as applied to contacting 
\lembers of Congress and trying to influence their vote, is that what 
vou have reference to? 

Mr. McCoutium. Senator, what I have reference to is that it would 
n no wise violate existing lobbying laws. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it would not be used in any way 
that would make your committee subject to registration under the 

bbying law, that is what you mean? 

Mr. McCotium. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But the fact that it was used for one of its pur- 
poses, to influence legislation, in other words in an indirect way, to 
| uild up public sentiment so as to influence legislation—if that is a 
form of lobbying, then you could not say that the contribution was 
not made wholly or exclusively for purposes other than lobbying. 

Mr. McCortitum. Mr. Senator, again I think that referring to my 
-tatement this morning, and I will try to be concise. The effort of this 
organization was not solely or principally even to obtain legislation 
immediately. It was to develop a background, partially a background, 
as a result of which there could be legislation. Therefore, we con- 
-idered we were not contributing money directly or indirectly to ob- 
taining legislation. Admitting that we hoped or expected some re- 
-ults would be favorable legislation. 

The Coarrman. That would be the most favorable construction that 
vou could place on it from your viewpoint, but could others not place 
different interpretations upon the action in that the ultimate results 
and hope, or a part of it, was to influence legislation, that this would 


be a contribution to what we might term at the moment indirect 


lobbying ? 

Mr. McCotium. If you leave out the words “indirect lobbying,” I 
might get along with the statement better. 

The CuarrMan. I cannot quite leave it out. 

Mr. McCotium. Then I will have to say, “No.” 

The Cyarrman. All right. You understand that this committee, 
as well as trying to inquire into what may have transpired in connec- 
tion with this particular bill, is also undertaking to develop what to 
date prevails as a general pattern in this field, with a view of possibly 
recommending rime to remedy conditions if we find those condi- 
tions are not wholesome, even though they are not presently covered by 
the law, and therefore the question arises in my mind as to a contribu- 
tion to an educational program that has for a part of its design and 
purpose to influence legislation—is not that a form of lobbying in the 
broadest adaptation of the term “lobbying” ? 

Mr. McCotium. Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to help out and 
I do understand one of your objectives is to check into activities that 
‘re outside of the present Lobbying Act. I am no expert on the Lobby- 
ing Act. Neither am I prepared to enunciate what might be a solu- 
tion to your problem. It is crystal clear to me that the purpose and 
effort of this enterprise or this campaign or this educational program 
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was far broader and is far broader and will continue far broader than 
one piece of legislation. 

The Cuarrman. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. McCotium. If that should be regulated, that is something 
which I am not prepared to say. 

The Cuarrman. I am not prepared to say that it should be, but | 
think it is the duty of this committee to develop all facts and present- 
day practices in this field so that we might evaluate it and possibly 
arrive at some conclusion as to whether it is good, it ought to be con- 
tinued, or whether there ought to be some legislative regulation of it 
or whether any part of it should be prohibited. 

I do not know what could be prohibited or what should be prohibited 
at the moment. But what I am trying to point out here, and point up 
is that this procedure that was followed by your committee may be 
construed and may properly so be construed as one form of lobbying, 
using the word “lobbying” in its broadest sense. Obviously, your in- 
dustry is not the only one that conducts an educational program of this 
character, but obviously these educational programs, some of them at 
least, are conducted primarily to build sentiment to influence legisla- 
tion. If that is the purpose of it, then is not—and I am asking myself 
the question and you need not answer it—is not that a form of lobbying 
in the broadest interpretation and meaning of the word ? 

Mr. McCotium. I can appreciate your problem. I do not know 
what conclusion you will reach after these mance and what will be 
eee I might be opposed to legislation and I might favor it, and 

would not know what would be proposed. However, whatever law 
is passed, as president of Continental Oil Co., I am going to obey the 
laws. 

The Cuarrman. I mean that in the course of performing our duty 
and responsibility with which we are charged, I think we should go 
along and develop these facts, and we should take note of them and 


evaluate them when it comes time for the committee to make a deci- 
sion. 


All right. 


Mr. Fay. Then going into the next aspect of the operations, Mr. 
McCollum, one of the media used by NGO to obtain its objective was 
prepared speeches, is that correct ? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes. 

Mr. Fay, Speeches were prepared by the staff of the committee and 
in turn disseminated to individuals that would deliver those speeches 
throughout the country. 

Mr. McCoruivum. I believe that is correct, to an extent. 


Mr. Fay. Now, were different speeches prepared for different parts 
of the country ? 


Mr. McCotivm. I do not know. 

Mr. Fay. You were not personally familiar with the type of 
speeches that were prepared ? 

Mr. McCotium. No. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have some illustrations there of the speeches that 
were actually sent out to the different sections of the country? | 

Mr. McCotium. Will you give me a moment and let me see if I 
have them. 


Mr. Carson. I think that they have been produced under subpena, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. McCottum. Mr. Counsel, this is the first time I recall] ever hav- 
ng seen this. It was prepared under the supervision of our executive 
director, Mr. Baird Markham, and I would be glad to look through 
here and try to answer questions if you prefer that, or Mr. Markham 
Is here. 

The Cratmman. The Chair may ask Mr. Markham if the folder 
there before the witness which is now being passed to you, if that 
contains a number of the speeches that were prepared and a number 
of the pamphlets that were prepared and sent out by the committee. 

Mr. MarkHam. That is correct. ] 

The CuatrrMan. That folder and its contents may be made exhibit 
No. 11 for reference. 

(‘Lhe document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 11” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

The Cuairman. Has the staff had an opportunity to examine this? 
If so, it may be received and you can ask questions about it. 

Mr. Fay. Would you describe to the committee, Mr. Markham, the 
type of speeches that were prepared and how they were used by the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Markuam. They were prepared by the staff in the national 
office on the subject, various subjects, concerning natural gas and 
forwarded then to the State chairmen. To take this one here, this 
would be used by the State chairmen and by the area chairmen in 
the various States. You will note that they have the suggestions for 
speakers who were available for service clubs, civic clubs, women’s 
clubs, professional clubs, radio talks for oil people or gas. Then 
we had, in some instances, lady committees in the various States, and 
there would be a 15-minute radio interview for a housewife or others. 

With that, of course, was always prepared also, in the majority of 
instances, background materials which started right off with a state- 
ment of purpose, a book that we used a great deal, A Brief Review, 
another book that was A Key Resource in Jeopardy, and another was 
17 Questions People Are Asking. There was Government Price Fix- 
ing on Natural Gas Protested. 

In that there would also be at times favorable material from news- 
papers over the country and smaller pamphlets with the background 
that would go with them which could be used in the various States and 
the towns; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Now, accompanying those speeches, did you also prepare 
press rele ases ¢ 

Mr. MarKkHam. What is that? 

Mr. Fay. Did you also prepare press releases ? 

Mr. MarkHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that they could be handed to the press at the time the 
speeches were made. 

Mr. Marxuam. Yes, sir. That was true at the time of those and 
at the same time, of course, you had what we called the editor’s infor- 
mation file. 

Mr. Fay. That is another subject. You prepared an actual jacket 
or kit ¢ 

Mr. Marknam. Of press releases. 

Mr. Fay. And actually, also, what amounted to editorials that could 
be useé by papers throughout the country. 
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Mr. Marxuam. I would not say that they were editorials that could 
be used. I would say that it had a basic material that editorials could 
be written from. 

Mr. Fay. And that material was distributed to what number of the 
press, or what segment of the press, Mr. Markham ¢ 

Mr. Markuam. You mean in number, of the press? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Markuam. Eventually we tried to make practically every daily 
paper of over 10,000 in the United States, which is approximately 
1,500. We would also use some for weekly papers. I imagine out of 
the 10,000 that we have, eventually there would be three or four or five 
thousand. 

Mr. Fay. What, if you know, was the response of the papers to this 
particular material that you furnished them? Was it used ? 

Mr. Marxuam. The response was very good. 

Mr. Fay. Have you any idea as to the percentage of cases in which 
it was used, either in the dailies or the weeklies ? 

Mr. Marknam. You mean in the daily papers? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Marxnam. Yes,sir. I would say favorable editorials through- 
out the country, there were about 1,718, and unfavorable, 538; that 
ratio, with about 210 that were neutral. 

The Carman. Let me see. He was asking with respect to the 
material that you sent out. I do not know whether those editorials 
were all based on the material that you sent out. 

Mr. MarkHam. No; they were not. 

The Cuarrman. You were testifying regarding the total number 
of editorials favorable and the total number unfavorable. 

Mr. Marxnam. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Taking the country as a whole. 

Mr. Marxnam. That means the entire United States. It does not 
mean that it all came from this at all, Senator. 

The CuHatrmMan. Do you have any way to tell what kind of response 
you got from the material that you sent out ? 

Mr. Marxnam. No, sir. We know that at the time we would get 
reports all of the time from the various cities throughout the coun- 
try, and we would know that it came in, and we know that this was, 
of course, a big factor because individuals of the hometown, with this 
material, were calling on the newspapers. 

Mr. Fay. Then, with respect to the use of movie film and sound 
track, did you have occasion to use that ? 

Mr. Marknam. Yes, sir; we had a film, You the People, and that 
film was donated and contributed by one of the companies, Ethyl 
Corp. That is, they paid the biggest part. We paid part of it and 
those were distributed to every State chairman and all of the region 
chairmen, and we had many requests. I believe the total or final 
request that we received was around 500. 

Mr. Fay. Who produced that film, Mr. Markham? 

Mr. Markxuam. Straus & Co., New York. 

Mr. Fay. What corporation was responsible for having it produced ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Ethyl Corp. made their contribution of producing 
it 


“Mr. Fay. Do you have any idea what the cost of that production was 
of that film? 
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Mr. Marxuam. Yes, sir; the total cost would be between $25,000 
and $27,700. 

Mr. Fay. How long a film was it in time? 

Mr. MarkHam. 15 minutes to 17 minutes. 

Mr. Fay. What was the message that was intended to be conveyed 
by the film ? 

“Mr. Markuam. The message, you have the papers that were used. 

Mr. Fay. Could you just very briefly tell us the message, or what 
the message was ? 

Mr. Marxuam. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Fay. Could you tell what the message was to be? 

Mr. Markuam. The message to the people was, using not actors, but 
using men that were in the field, for instance, we picked out a man 
that was a natural-gas man in the State of New Mexico, and he came 
in and made a talk about how the whole situation affected him about 
gas, and the amount of reports that he had to make out. We had five 
different men that were natives that were characters that put on the 
whole film as you have it there. 

Mr. Fay. Is this a copy of the release that was used in connection 
with the film ? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, I will ask to have this kit marked as 
“Exhibit 12” for the record. 

The Cuarrman. It is exhibit 12 for the record. 

(The document was marked as McCollum “Exhibit No. 12,” in the 
committee files. ) 

Mr. Fay. Would you give the witness that release and I would like 
to ask him to read that release. It is a short release. 

Mr. Marxuam. Do you want me to read it? 

Mr. Fay. Yes; it is a short release. 

Mr. Marxuam. “Materials to work with.” 

Mr. Fay. No; the next page, the release given to the press, or is that 
the one? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is the one. 

Mr. Fay. Is that captioned “A Release for the Press” ? 

Mr. MarKHAm. Here is the other one. This is an advance press re- 
‘ase on film, You the People, for release, with a blank date. 


— 
— 


Threat to America’s traditional economic system is posed by the recent im- 
position of Federal price fixing controls on the Nation’s natural-gas producers 
is the theme of a new motion-picture film, You the People, to be shown on blank 
date, before members of— 


blank, name of organization— 
at their meeting in— 


blank place. 


It pictures 5 representative Americans and their views on the problems facing 
the natural-gas industry, and the effect of Federal control on the general public. 
The five are a pipeline superintendent, a natural-gas producer, a farmer, a lawyer, 
and an oil jobber, who voice their viewpoints gained from their actual everyday 
experiences. The film, a 15-minute sound production was produced by the 
Ethyl Corp. for the information of the public and is sponsored by the natural 
gas and oil resources committee. 
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Mr. Fay. There was additional material furnished with the film 
that could be used as an introductory remark, depending upon the 
group that was to view the film; is that correct ? 

Mr. MarkHam. You mean I have that here? 

Mr. Fay. You are aware of the general operations ? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. That is what the purpose was to be. 

Mr. Markuam. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. And it could be used, depending upon the group that was 
to view the film? 

Mr. Markuam. Wesay that right in the front here of who it is to be 
before. That is, farm groups and so forth, and the kit of materials 
that goes with it is—there is another little kit that is in brown paper 
that you have, a paper envelope. 

Mr. Fay. That is the exhibit that has just been marked, and that 
additional information is contained with the kit ¢ 

Mr. MarxHam. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Now, with respect to radio, what use was made of the 
radio as far as NGO was concerned ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Well, radio was used by the individuals that were 
able to get free radio time. We never paid for any radio. When I 
say we did not, I think that there were 2 or 3 instances where it de- 
veloped there was a misunderstanding, of where there was a small 
amount due or something like that, and rather than have an argument 
over it we paid it. But all of those were gotten by these men in these 
various States, and a lot of the radio representatives came to these 
people and offered them time. 

Senator Tuyr. The people that you have reference to now, are they 
your State men or your regional men ¢ 

Mr. Marxuam. The State men. 

Senator Ture. They are the State directors? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tur. And you have so named them, and from what type 
of industries would they come, usually ? 

Mr. Markuam. Always oil and gas. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, they would either be a State dis- 
tributor of oil products or from some naticnal company ? 

Mr. Markxuam. They would be either a State distributor or a man 
that was an office manager or a public-relations man in your State. 

Senator Tuyr. They would be in the business and they would be 
an agent of one oil company or an agent of another? 

Mr. Marxuam. Or in business for themselves. 

Senator Tuyr. But he would be, if he was in business by himself, 
a client of an oil company. He would be buying under contract from 
an oil company. 

Mr. Marxuam. Well, an oil company or a pipeline, you know the 
oil that goes to your country is up the river. 

Senator Ture. We are fortunate in that respect, and we have a 
barge line, but he could be under two methods. He could either be 
in the natural-gas business or he could be in the oil business, but if 
he were in the oil business he would be receiving fuel from one of the 
national companies and he himself would be an agent or a distributor of 
that fuel. Is not that the fact? 
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Mr. Marxnam. Not altogether. It is, yes, in general, but I am 
trying to make a — that I happen to know your State, having a 
country home up there. 

Senator Ture. I am delighted that you do. 

Mr. Marxuam. In the northern part of the State. 

Senator Ture. You look like a man that could make a decision 
and know where a nice place would be in the summertime. 

Mr. MarxuHam. I am telling about—you know what Clark has done 
up there. 

Senator Torr. Why I asked the question is simply this: I wanted 
to establish in the record that the man that represented your organi- 
zation in a State would be an oilman who either was an employee, 
as an agent for a company, or he was directly using the product from 
the company as a distributor or as an oil dealer. 

Mr. Markuam. Let us just put in there, Senator, that he was an 
individual businessman, also. There were a lot of them. 

Senator Ture. I know that, but all I wanted the record to show 
clearly was as to whether he was voluntarily doing this as a public 
service, or whether he was in some way connected with some firm and 
doing it because he was their dealer in a respective community. There- 
fore, I am trying to establish why I received anywhere from a handful 
to a basketful of mail at one time from one community. That is what 
I am trying to establish, and I can see the networks of events that 
lead up to this volume of mail that came from a certain community 
area. 

In other words, a company might send word out to a distributor or a 
dealer, “Get this program shown in some hall and get as many of the 
local folks to attend and see it as you can.” Also I noticed that the 
stationery oftentimes was of the same kind. So the stationery might 
have been made available, and those sponsoring the program might 
have said, “Now write your Congressman.” You did not say that but 
somebody did say it because that was the type of mail that sometimes 
came from certain communities. That is why I asked this question. 

Mr. Marxuam. Senator, you had another item to augment that. 
You had a flannel board. 

Senator Tuyr. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Marxnam. We also had a flannel board. 

Senator Ture. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Marxnam. A flannel board was used very successfully all over 
the country in going before civic clubs or any clubs in any city or town. 
You know what that is. 

Senator Ture. Now that you have described it I know what you 
mean. I could not distinguish what you said ‘with the noise of the air 
hammer out here. 

Mr. Marxnam. The flannel board, with its symbols, that made a 
very fine presentation to be made before larger groups. That was also 
used. That is another factor where people become interested and 
where we gave those things to them. 

Mr. Fay. Would you describe a little more specifically what a 
flannel board is? 

Mr. Marxuam. A flannel board, you can define it where it will be in 
a case 30 inches long and 28 inches wide that fits into a leather case with 
a handle on it that a man can carry. 
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You open it up and it is that size double, you see. It hasa flanne] on 
it, and it isa flannel cloth. The flannel cloth thing, you use symbols, 
As to those symbols, you get the right color, and you couldn’t use a 
certain symbol that you would have on television. You would have to 
have the right color for television, and we were careful because every 
once in a while we had a chance that someone would let us get on 
television. 

Senator ANpErsoN. Free ? 

Mr. Markuam. Free, yes. When we were doing that, we had the 
proper colors so that the people could see it and those symbols are put 
up there. 

Then you would have your short words there that fill out the script 
that you have there. That goes through very nicely. What we had to 
do was to get a man that knew how to handle it and then he trained 
the other men in the various States. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have the kit there that was used for radio and 
the editors, also¢ I would like to have marked for the record just for 
reference the different kits. 

Mr. MarkuAm. You mean the aid kits for local programs? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. I would like to have them marked. You have 
the editors there, also? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right; does the Chair understand that they 
be made exhibits for reference ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We will take them one at a time so we get them in 
order. 

Mr. Markuam. Your very competent staff has got to the point 
where they have a few items that are our last file copies. 

The Cuarrman. The last you have? 

Mr. Marxuam. I would like to get just a few of those back. 

The Cuatman. I will instruct the staff, those that they feel they 
need to retain, to make photostatic copies of them and return the 
originals to you as soon as it can be done. 

Mr. Marxuam. Not too many of them, but we do need some of them. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get them identified. This is a file folder en- 
titled “Information and Aids Kit for Local Programs.” That will be 
made exhibit No. 13 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 13” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

The Cuarrman. The next folder is entitled “Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee, Editors Information File,” and that will be 
made exhibit No. 14 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 14” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Senator Tuyr. Do we have the information about how many of 
these different packages your organization prepared, and how many 
thousands of each of them ? 

Mr. Marxnam. I can give it to you. 

Mr. Fay. If you will, please. Would you give those figures? 

Mr. Marxuam. I can give it for each one. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall now how many of these kits there were? 


Mr. Markuam. I can give you an approximate of those; that was 
5,000 
5000. 
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The CuarrMaNn. You mean of exhibit No. 14? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

he CuarrMan. Which is Editors Information File. 

Mr. Markuam. Is John O’Connell here? How many of these did 

-e have of the other two? 

Mr. Joun O’ConneELL. I believe 5,000. 

Mr. Markuam. That is 5,000 each. 

The CuarrmMan. To get the record straight, there were 5,000 of each 
of the 3, that is exhibits Nos. 11, 13, and 144 

Mr. Markuam. That is very correct. If we are very far off, we 
will send it to you. ; 

Senator Ture. It does not have to be accurate, but I wanted to learn 
the approximate number. 

Mr. Markuam. About 5,000. 

Senator Ture. That was all charged to administrative expense ¢ 

Mr. Markuam. No, sir; that was charged to the folders expense, 
printing. 

Senator Tuyr. However, the sum total of your entire fund was 
derived from agencies which charged up such contributions to admin- 
istrative expense, am I not right? 

Mr. Markuam. I don’t know about that. 

Senator Ture. I understood your earlier testimony mentioned con- 
tributions which you made as your proportionate share of this fund, 
and there was a listing here of companies which contributed. Here 
is the document which was read: The Continental Oil Co., $57,000, 
and that $57,000 plus a great number of contributions by other com- 
panies, made up a total of $1,646,550, and that was charged to the 
respective companies as administrative expense. 

| want to get that clear. 

Mr. Marxuam. No, sir. I was in the fortunate position that all of 
that came to our committee for our program. What you are talking 
about is before it arrived, or we received it, and what was done by the 
companies, and that would have to go back to Mr. McCollum for him 
toexplain it. I don’t know. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take up too much 
time or take the interrogation away from its normal channels, and if 
that is improper at this point from the standpoint of the counsel’s 
interrogation, then I would not pursue it. 

The CHarrman. It is not improper at this point. I think there 
is a little confusion. Mr. Markham has nothing to do with the con- 
tributions, as to how they were charged by the companies who made 
them. He does not know. Mr. McCollum testified that his company 
charged it as administrative expense. 

Mr. McCoutium. As business expense. 

The CHatrMAn. Business expense on the books of the company. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what led me to ask, because when we try to 
determine how the numbers of these packages that were sent out cover- 
ing the various subject matters from programs to the editors’ informa- 
tion kits were financed, we finally get back to the first contributor 
that helped make up the fund. 

If that contributor charged that to administrative expense or busi- 
ness expense, then the business expense was carrying on a function to 
convinee, induce, or persuade public opinion. That is what I am 
trying to get at. 
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Without a question, your whole purpose was to get an idea put over, 
whether you did it by the press or whether you did it by the programs 
or by speeches or by whatever means. You were trying to put over 
an idea. That attempt to put over an idea was charged back to admin- 
istrative expense. 

Mr. McCo.ium. Mr. Senator, in an effort to be helpful, perhaps 
I can answer your question. 

Senator Txuye. I hope you will be helpful. 

Mr. McCotium. Let me try to be helpful if I can be. 

“arly this morning a question was asked as to what did the Con- 
tinental Oil Co. charge its contribution to, and we checked on the 
telephone and it is charged to business expense. I have the further 
detail “Contribution account,” the same as we charge our API 
expenditures, and business expense. 

That amount was our contribution, and not assessment, to the Nat- 
ural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

Senator Ture. The contribution totaled $1,646,000-plus, and that 
was used in part to make up these packs which were distributed to 
all sources throughout the Nation, whether it was an oil dealer or a 
newspaper office or a civic organization, whoever wanted to take the 
package and proceed to make use of it for the purpose of persuading 
public opinion. 

It was charged to—— 

Mr. McCotium. To business expense. 

Senator Ture. And, of course, as such it was a legitimate expense 
of business and was not subject to income tax or, in other words, that 
portion of the funds did not become a taxable item of the earnings of 
the company. 

Mr. McCoxiuium. In our case, that is true, until or unless it is chal- 
lenged by the income-tax people, and we still are going to defend it 
to the limit. 

Senator Tuyr. They will probably follow the same course of 
procedure. 

Senator Anperson. The Treasury paid 52 percent in the beginning 
of this campaign, the Treasury of the United States put in 52 percent 
of the money right there. I assume that you are not exempt from the 
52 percent corporate tax ¢ 

Mr. McCotium. Weare not. 

Senator Anprerson. So the Government paid 52 percent of this 
educational campaign right in the beginning. I would like to know 
how you get around the prohibition against that sort of thing, and 
I am reading now from Merten’s Law “of Federal Income Taxation, 
expenditures for advertising incidental to or expended for lobbying 
purposes, the promotion or defeat of legislation, and the exploitation 
of propaganda other than trade advertising, are not deductible from 
gross income.” 

Now, this certainly is either the promotion or defeat of legislation. 
or it is the exploitation of propaganda other than trade advertising. 
You are not advertising Continental Oil products in any way. How 
could you deduct it from gross income ? 

Mr. McCotium. Senator, your assumption is that we are lobbying. 

Senator Anperson. Oh, no; I am leaving out the lobbying, and I 
am taking your statement at face value, that it is not lobbying. But 
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the promotion or defeat of legislation—if you don’t come under lobby- 

ng, you certainly come under that, and if you don’t come under that, 
vou get caught by the third category, the exploitation of propaganda 
other than trade advertising. 

You were not attempting to make us believe that this advertising 
specifically is tied to Continental Oil Co. products or Continental 
schemes or anything of that nature. 

Mr. McCotium. I tried to make it crystal clear this morning that 
this was a broad, national long-range educational campaign. 

Senator Anprerson. But it was not conducted by your people as 
trade advertising, and it isa campaign contribution. It is no different 
from when a corporation makes a political campaign contribution. It 
can’t deduct that. 

Mr. McCotitum. We don’t make campaign contributions. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. Yes and no. 

Mr. McCotium. Let us let the record reflect “No,” underscored. 

Senator AnpERson. If an individual happens to—I conducted an 
investigation one time of campaign expenditures in an earlier Con- 
gress, and many individuals seemed to contribute quite a bit. They 
can’t charge that against income. That is not deductible. 

Now, similarly, money which you spent for the promotion or defeat 
of legislation, and certainly some of this was designed to help pass 
the gas bill, or if not, it is the exploitation of propaganda other than 
trade advertising, and that is not deductible. 

Mr. McCottum. I don’t agree to that, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. You don’t agree? 

Mr. McCottum. No. 

Senator Anperson. I realize that the Congress makes laws and 
the Supreme Court interprets them, but I did not know that private 
business interpreted them. 

Mr. McCotium. We don’t; the tax man tells us whether or not we 
can charge it to this account, and we can charge it, and in a finan- 
cial statement, we charge it as business expense and it stands up with 
the tax people, too. 

Senator ANnperson. Don’t you, as president of the company, have 
seme responsibility over the tax man in case he says you do something 
with money that you should not do? I do not have much income to 
report, but I make use of the services of a well recognized company 
who prepares income taxes and I get a schedule of items of a side 
business venture which I am in. 

Would I not have some responsibility if I thought this man was 
preparing an improper return to do something about it? 

Mr. McCotitum. There is no inference that we are preparing an 
improper return. 

Senator ANperson. If you treated that as business expense and it is 
not—if it was designed to promote or defeat legislation, or was an 
exploitation of propaganda other than trade advertising, it should 
not be charged to business expense. 

Mr. McCottum. It wasn’t for that purpose. Here is the recited pur- 
pose of it. 

Senator Anperson. Well, now, are we asked to believe that the 
purpose of this organization was not for the promotion or defeat of 
legislation or, failing that, for the exploitation of propaganda other 
than trade advertising ? 
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Mr. McCotiom. Yes, sir; you are asked to believe that, and that 
is what the legal opinion shows we did. 

Senator ANprerson. You thought this was trade advertising that 
you were putting out here ? 

Mr. McCotium. No, long-range educational information, to a 
quaint the people with the facts concerning the production of natura] 

as. 
. Senator Anperson. Well, it is interesting. I don’t care to ask 
further. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Well, then, Setered Markham, with respect to newspaper 
advertising, would you tell the committee what NGO did in that field / 

Mr. Marxuam. In that field, we started out, and now you have or 
you asked for the No. 1, or the various ads, and you have them in a 
file, I believe. 

Mr. Fay. I think that they are there on your desk. 

Mr. Marxuam. Here you are. 

Mr. Fay. Could we have this marked, Mr. Chairman, as “Exhibit No. 
15,” and this is the display advertisement of the committee, NGO. 

The CHarrman. It will be made exhibit No. 15 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “MeCollum’s Exhibit No. 15” in com- 
mittee files.) 

Mr. Fay. Will you explain to the committee, Mr. anatieaae, just 
the extent that that exhibit was used by NGO? 

Mr. Marxuam. The extent that it was used ¢ 

Mr. Fay. The extent that the contents of it was used, sir. 

Mr. Marxuam. We started out with the first ad that was what w 
call the basic ad. That went to 1,149 newspapers throughout the 
country. We then had other ads that went to, I would say, 110 papers 
to 200 papers. 

We had then advertising that went to the various magazines, or 
several magazines. We have a list of that; that is in here. 

We then had advertising that went to the question of farmers and 
where they helped farmers. There were items like that. 

We then used, of course, when we found 2 or 3 popular ads, and a 
good reception, “It isn’t a 2 cents a day paid to producers that de- 
termines the size of your gas bill,” and that was because we were being 
accused, you see, of this increase that would be over $800 million if at 
the present time it could be done. That is all right in here. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have in mind what the approximate cost of that 
advertising was in the year in which you used it, Mr. Markham ? 

Mr. Markuam. We worked that up, Mr. Counsel, showing the news- 
paper disbursements, advertising of $798,000. You are talking about 
all the newspaper advertising ¢ 

Mr. Fay. I am talking about advertising. 

Mr. MarkHam. $798,304.59. 

Mr. Fay. Were the ads put out over the signature of NGO, or were 
they put out over the signature of a local State representative ? 

Mr. Marxuam. In the majority of instances they were over the 
signature of Mr. John Doe, chairman of the Alabama Natural Gas 
Committee. Some were national ads under the national committee. 


Mr. Fay. With respect to the magazine advertising, do you have an 
exhibit on that which we could refer to! 


Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. Would you display that? 

Mir. MarkHam. You have that. 

Mr. Fay. That is the one which was marked “Exhibit 7,” and that 
s in the record. 

Mr. Markuam. That is right. 

\ir. Fay. Do you know to what extent the advertising was used in 
the magazines of the country ¢ 

\ir. Markuam. Like Harpers and Atlantic and other magazines. 
You then have a tabulation which shows the number of ads, all ads 
run, the cities that they were run in, and the cost of each one, the same 
is this. 

\ir. Fay. The total cost of that magazine advertising was approxi- 
mately $55,000, is that correct ? 

Mir. Markuam. That sounds like not enough. You know more 
about it than I do; yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Carson. He has been studying our records, Mr. Markham. 

Mr. Fay. Then the next item was a progress report which was pre- 

ired by you or your staff, General Markham, and sent to the State 

d Jocal chairmen, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Marxuam. Yes;I had progress reports. I had conference tele- 
phones, which is the same as a progress report, and my conversations 

th them. 

Mr. Fay. I think you actually prepared written reports which were 

irnished to the chairmen of the local committees. 

Mr. Markuam. What we did mostly with them—you have a bulle- 
tin. That bulletin goes out from time to time to all of the regional and 
State chairmen and in a lot of instances to all of the field people. In 
that bulletin you will find—incidentally, also that is something good to 
read to see how we admonish them all the time about getting into the 
legislative field. 

Mr. Fay. To get into it? 

Mr. Markuam. Not to get into it. 

Mr. Fay. What. was the result as far as the actual facts are con- 
cerned, General Markham, as to whether or not you were 100 percent 
successful in your effort? 

Mr. Markuam. No, sir; we were not 100 percent successful. We 
did the best that we could with these people because you have in your 
file the memorandums that went out to all of our people, the regional 
and the State. You went down to the area people. You have the 
bulletins that carried it all the time. We wrote personal letters. When 
things came into our office we would go right back and write them and 
tell them we had nothing to do with that. But even with all of that you 
have found in our files some letters in which they mention something 
about a Senator or something about Congressman. 

Mr, Fay. Would you give the committee an example of instances 
where they did transgress your specific instructions ? 

Mr. Markuam. I would have to take several, because several of the 
people who did that were not with us long enough for me to call 
them on the telephone or write them a letter. They were not to be on 
the committee. I would say that the majority of instances it was not 
necessary to use it that severe. It was information or a newspaper clip- 
ping that they had sent in. That is why we had changes aot 


a good 
many of them in them who did not carry it out. 
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Senator ANpErson. General Markham, in your exhibit No. 16 you 
give newspaper advertisements entitled “Informing the Public.” Did 
you say that these ran to several hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. Markuam. You mean all of our newspaper advertising, Sen- 
ator ? 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Marknam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did the entire series run ? 

Mr. Marxnam. I wouldn’t say—what you have there run, but in 
different amounts. 

Senator Anprerson. All right. In one of these it says, “The facts on 
natural gas and petroleum,” and a big box which you can see says 
“The Harris bill protects consumers.” What did you think the Harris 
bill was? 

Mr. Marxnam. Let - explain that, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. I did not ask you to explain it. What would 
you think the Harris bill was if you read that ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Please give me an opportunity to tell you why that 
is there. 

Senator AnpeErson. I don’t want to know why it is there. You can 
tell me afterward. I just want to have you tell me what the Harris 
bill was as you understood it. 

Mr. Marxuam. I can’t tell you what the Harris bill is in detail. I 
am not a lawyer. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t want it in detail. 

Mr. Markuam. I know the purpose of the Harris bill. 

Senator Anperson. No; I just want to know, is it a bill before the 
Congress or is it a bill for customers requirements of a man named 
Harris or what is the Harris bill ? 

Mr. Markuam. It wasa bill before Congress. 

Senator Anperson. Before Congress. I see. 

Mr. Marxuam. That is correct. 

Senator AnpErson. Were you trying in any way to influence any- 
body about a bill that was before Congress ? ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Senator, I know you want to be fair. 


Senator Anperson. I hope that you might want to do the same 
thing. 


Mr. Marxuam. I want to be fair, too. 

Senator Anperson. Good. Now we are on common ground. 

Mr. Marxuam. For this reason: That that date will show you that 
at that time before anything like that went out, that was when the 
Harris bill was a matter of history as far as the House was concerned. 

We took that up then with our attorneys as to the matter whether 
that could be used, and the language and everything in it, and we were 
given permission by them to use it. Up to that time there hadn't 
been one single thing to my knowledge that had gone out. 

Senator ANpERSON. Did the Harris bill get to the Senate? 

Mr. Marxnam. I think it did. 

Senator Anperson. I think it did, too. 

Did it ever get passed by the Senate? 

Mr. Marxnam. Some bill passed the House, whether it was the 
Harris or Fulbright or what. 

Senator Anprrson. It is very confidential information. That 
being the case, would you think that an attempt to persuade people 
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that the Harris bill protected consumers was in any way dealing with 
the promotion or defeat of legislation ! ve 

Mr. Markuam. I don’t know how I can explain it any better than 
the position taken that that bill had passed the House and was a 
matter of history. We took it up with our counsel as to how it could 
be used, if at all, and how it would be worded. ‘That is the reason we 
used it. 

Senator Anprrson. General, a bill passes the House. Where do 
you think it goes ? 

’ Mr. MarkHam. I know where it goes. It goes to the Senate. 

Senator ANDERSON. Tothe Senate. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Not always. 

Senator ANDERSON. Not always. If it starts in the House, then it 
goes tothe Senate. The Senate hasn’t acted on the bill, and the Harris 
bill passes the House. This advertisement says the facts are these: 
Since you sent this out I assume you are familiar with the facts. 

As amended in the committee and finally passed by the House, the Harris bill 
supplements the protection already given consumers through competition. 

Did you think when it came over from the House to the Senate that 
it then got to be legislation before the Senate ? 

Mr. Marxnam. I should think so. 

Senator ANpeRSON. I should think so, too. If it was actively before 
the Senate and you were spending money on advertisements, were 
you attempting to promote or defeat legislation, the Harris bill before 
the Senate ? 

Mr. Marxuam. I was doing the job there that I thought was trying 
to advise the people on just exactly what the program we had meant 
to them. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Why did you want to advise them? 

Mr. Marxuam. Because it was my job to do an educational job to 
the best of my ability. 

Senator ANpERsSON. What was the purpose of the education if it was 
not to assist either in promotion or defeat of the legislation ? 

Mr. Marxuam. I had no idea of that. 

Senator ANnpgerson. There is another one that says “Alabama’s 
Stake in the Natural Gas Issue.” This is the way this swarm of let- 
ters came in to the Alabama Senators, like our very fine friend from 
Minnesota found his desk piled with them. “Alabama’s Stake in the 
Natural Gas Issue.” The first part of that is that “the Harris bill 
protects consumers.” Would you think that that was put in there for 
the purpose of promoting or defeating legislation, since the Harris 
bill was then pending before the Senate? 

Mr. Marxuam. I don’t know how I can answer that any more 
than what I have already said. 

Senator Anperson. Maybe I need to have it repeated because my 
memory isn’t good. 

Mr. Marxuam. No, I wouldn’t say that. 

Senator Anperson. When this appeared in Alabama, with two Ala- 
bama Senators who were not regarded as committed either way on the 
bill, do you think this item about the Harris bill, which was then pend- 
ing in the Senate, was intended to promote or defeat legislation. 

Mr. Markuam. We were certainly doing everything we could to 
get some suport in the way of education in the State of Alabama. 

83253—56——11 
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Senator Anprerson. You were trying to get support for the Harris 
bill; were you not? 

Mr. Marxuam. I didn’t have that in mind, sir. 

Senator Anperson. You wanted the Harris bill just to die? 

Mr. Marxuam. No. 

Senator ANpERsON. Well, what were you trying to do? 

Mr. Marxuam. Trying to educate the people, Senator, on this sub- 
ject. 

Senator Anperson. What did you want the people to do after you 
got them educated ? 

Mr. Marxnam. We never told them in a single meeting throughout 
these United States what to do, nowhere. 

Senator Anperson. You talked about the Phillips decision and how 
awful it was. 

Mr. Markuam. Wasn't that just an explanation of it? 

Senator Anprerson. No. 

Mr. Marxuam. I thought it was an explanation. 

Senator Anperson. Of course people have studied the psychology 
of advertising more years than you and [I want to remember. You 
wanted some thing done, maybe. I am just trying to find out how you 
analyze this Harris bill provision. You thought it didn’t have any- 
thing to do with the Harris bill which was pending before the Senate 
that it was a wholly different project ? 

Mr. Marxuam. I wouldn’t say that. I would say we wanted to get 
something out because of the lack of understanding. We thought of 
what should be done, and we asked if it could be done and we were told 
that it could be done. 

Senator ANperson. You understand, General Markham, I thought 
an explanation was due. I voted for the Kerr Natural Gas bill when 
it came up and I voted for the Harris bill. I did lots of explaining 
and I was able to do so because I said frankly that I was trying to 
pass it because I thought it was a good thing to pass it. I am trying 
to find out what you were trying to ‘do. Weren't you trying to help it / 

Mr. Marxuam. Senator, I was trying to do an edue: ational job, and 
of course along that line it may have been that it would have helped 
the Harris bill. I am not going to say it would not. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Of course 90 percent of the program at the very 
time, taking into account the time that it was promoted, was to in- 
fluence action on the Harris bill, was it not, or on the gas bill. It was 
timed and set in motion and executed at that particular time, was it 
not, to influence votes? To educate the people so they would help 
influence votes, then. Let’s put it that way. Isn’t that ‘the fact? 

Mr. Marxuam. I didn’t take it that way, Senator; no, sir. 

The CuairMan. In retrospect how do you look at it now? 

Mr. Marxuam. No, sir; it was absolutely just as I have made the 
statement there. It was an educational job, and we wanted to get 
as much material out to the people. 

The CHairman. What amazes me, I can’t understand why you 
would have to refer to the Harris bill at all. If you were just educat- 
ing the people as to the great advantages of gas and having plenty 
of it and so forth, why would you have to mention the Harris bill at 
all if you didn’t want to direct their attention to the fact that such 
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a bill was pending and you wanted to educate them so they would 
favor the bill. I can’t see any reason for mentioning the Harris bill at 
all in any advertising or program that you put on except that you 
wanted to direct their attention to it and educate them so they would 
favor it and thus maybe have an impact upon the action of Congress. 

Can you see any other reason for mentioning the Harris bill! 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. We had a demand from our own per le 
in the field for this information that we would not send them. We did 
not send it to them until we had gotten to the point where it would be 
approved so we could send it out, and that is what we did. 

The CHarrMan. I know you got it approved. I am not saying you 
didn’t get it approved by counsel. The point is that 1 can’t see any 
reason on earth for mentioning the Harris bill. 

You could tell them everything else about the gas business, how fine 
it is, and that you set it at the very minimum price you can and still 
stay in business and everything else, but when you mention the Harris 
bill you are directing their attention to the fact that there was a bill 
that you thought, if enacted, would be of benefit to them, thus trying 
to educate them and mold public sentiment so it might have an impact 
upon the action of Congress. Isn’t that a fair interpretation of it? 

Mr. Markuam. That wasn’t my idea at all. 

The CHatrrMan, All right. 

Mr. Markuam. About the interpretation I am not going to ques- 
tion that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. General Markham, you advised us about the bulletins 
that were sent out. You also prepared progress reports for the execu- 
tive members of the committee ? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How often did you prepare such reports # 

Mr. Marknam. That was at different times they would be prepared 
when we were going to have several of the people in to make a talk. 
All of them are right here. 

Mr. Fay. Allright,sir. Has that been marked as an exhibit ? 

Mr. Chairman, may we have it marked as an exhibit 

The CuarrMan. What is the title of it? How is it identified ? 

The Crerk. It will be identified as exhibit 16. 

The Cuarrman. The title is “Progress Reports.” They may be filed 
for reference as exhibit No. 16. 

(The documents were marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 16” in 
committee files.) 

Mr. Fay. General Markham, I will ask you to refer specifically to 
the progress report of September 1, 1955. ; 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. I direct attention to page 2, and I will ask you to read 
starting at the third paragraph “Headquarters reports show.” 

Do you have that exhibit ? 

Mr. Markuam. I have it here now. 

Mr. Fay. Page 2, third paragraph “Headquarters reports show.” 
Will you read-it, please, General ? 

Mr. Markuam. Headquarters records ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 
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Mr, Markuam (reading) : 

Headquarters records show that NGROC men have made 3,400 contacts with 
daily newspapers, 4,300 contacts with weekly newspapers. 

Mr. Fay. Continue, sir. 

Mr. Markuam (reading) : 

Early and continuing activity of the committee has been to prepare and 
distribute printed materials that tell the natural-gas story to the American 
public. More than 100 different items have been produced. A total of more 
than 6,500,000 pieces of NGORC materials have been provided for distribution. 
About 1 million pieces remain on inventory for future needs. 

Mr. Fay. Continue, please. 

Mr. Marknam (reading) : 

Field organization reports progress on the following activities to date: 6,300 
speeches and showings of the film, You the People; 230,000 showings of the film 
You the People on TV stations; 60 TV appearances other than the film ; 475 radio 
broadcasts about natural gas; 2,400 contacts with chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Fay. I think that covers all I wanted you to read from that 
particular exhibit. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that covers the operation of the committee 
under the direction of Mr. Markham. There are other questions that 
I wish to direct to Mr. Goss and General Markham later on. 

The CHatrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Anperson. On page 4 of your statement, Mr. Markham, 
there was a reference to these syndicated columns trying to give the 
people the impression that natural gas producers were somehow seek- 
ing grabs and giveaways. Did they give much of a giveaway in con- 
nection with natural gas? Wasn’t it the other way around, that they 
thought the price would go up? I wondered if you intended to use 
the word “giveaway” there. I think most of the columns that I saw 
said that natural gas prices would increase. I thought, as you pointed 
out in your testimony, they would increase by extreme and unusual 
amounts. I ask that only for a personal reason probably, Mr. Mark- 
ham. Iam one of those who when the Kerr bill was before the Con- 
gress took the position that if this matter was not settled there would 
be a dropping off of natural gas production or at least there would 
be a shortage as compared with the growth of the industry and then 
we would have higher gas prices rather than lower gas prices. At 
that time the average price of gas in New Mexico was about 1.9 cents 
per thousand feet, a great deal of it going to the carbon black indus- 
try at a very low price. Now I think the cost price at the well is 
about 6 or 7 cents, and all new contracts are being made at about 12 
cents. So the price of natural gas has gone up. 

I didn’t want to be left with the feeling that this was a giveaway 
program in any way that it was charged to me. It was quite the re- 
verse. Didn't a great many people feel that unless there was con- 
tinued development the natural gas price would rise? 

Mr. McCotium. Senator, I don’t know that I can answer your state- 
ment with an answer, but this giveaway thing was one of the things 
that was charged by some of the columnists to those who would favor 
legislation freeing natural gas from regulation under the Federal 
Power Commission. I think it was used several times with reference 
to businessmen in the oil and gas business who were seeking legisla- 
tion and perhaps even those in Congress who were favoring legisla- 
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tion. The term “giveaway” I think was applied in several instances. 
| believe I can get the instances if you want me to do it. 

Senator ANpERSON. Very well. If you could find one it would make 
me feel a little better. 

At page 9, the last paragraph, the first sentence in the last para- 
graph : 

My understanding from the outset was that any contacts with Congress on 
proposed legislation would be carried on by others. 

Could you specify what others? 

Mr. McCotuium. Yes, sir. The General Gas Committee, the one to 
which Continental Oil contributed $57,000. 

Mr. Markuam. No, no. 

Mr. McCotium. Let me start all over again. 

Senator AnpErRsoN. I was going to say if you contributed $57,000 
to this organization 

Mr. McCotium. No. Let me correct the statement; $3,604 to the 
General Gas Committee. 

Senator ANnpEerson. When Mr. Maston Nixon was before us he was 
never in Washington from the time the Congress reconvened until 
the time he was summoned here as a witness, except he had gone 
through on the train one night and didn’t see anybody. If he wasn’t 
doing the contacting, who in your organization was, so far as you 
understood, when you say “others” ¢ 

Mr. Marxuam. I have no information on that, Senator, at all. I 
had no contacts with the General Gas Committee. 

Senator Anperson. I think the General Gas Committee did not 
do any contacting, either. I am just trying to find out who was sup- 
posed to do the contacting. 

Mr. McCortitum. I don’t know. I read Mr. Nixon’s testimony. 

The Cuatirman. Gentlemen, the two of you who have been testifying 
may remain seated where you are. There may be some other ques- 
tions before we conclude. For the present we are ready for the next 
witness. 

Mr. Goss, will you be sworn. You do solemnly swear that the evi- 
dence you shall give before this Senate special committee shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? , 

Mr. Goss. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF BERT C. GOSS, PRESIDENT, HILL & KNOWLTON, INC., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Fay. Will you state your name, address, and occupation, please ? 

Mr. Goss. I am Bert C. Goss. I am president of Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., which is public-relations counsel to the NGORC. My office ad- 
dress is 150 East 42d, New York City. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe to the committee the nature of the as- 
sociation between NGO and Hill & Knowlton ? 

The CuHairman. Before we proceed, do you have counsel present / 

Mr. Goss. Yes,sir. Mr. Carson is also our counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carson is also your counsel. All right. 

Mr. Goss. Will you repeat the question ? | 
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Mr. Fay. Will you describe gener ally the nature of the association 
between Hill & Knowlton and the NGC! 

Mr. Goss. We were retained, sir, to develop their public-relations 
program, including their advertising plan, to provide them with a 
staff to carry out that program and to provide them will all the facili- 
ties, including an office that they needed for that program. 

Mr. Fay. Will you state to the committee what that contract of 
employment entailed ? 

Mr. Goss. I think you have that. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have acopy of it there ? 

Mr. Goss. I don’t have a copy of it. I think our lawyer has it. 
You have been furnished a copy of it. If I may refer to it. This 
agreement was dated October 26, 1954. Perhaps I can simply read the 
subheads and I will go into any detail you require. 

The first subhead is “Term of agreement” which states it shall be 
for 1 year, and it can be renewed. 

The second part of the agreement provides for counseling and states 
that we shall be paid a retainer fee covering the counseling and plan- 
ning services. If you are to have the rate of compensation 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Goss. $6,000 per month for the term of this agreement. 

The third clause is “Staff operations” and describes that we shall 
be paid charges for services of the staff during the term of this agree- 
ment based on our standard schedule of staff rates. We are to main- 
tain an accurate record of hours worked for all individuals assigned 
to the account and be able to show those to the accountants of the client 
at any time and demonstrate the basis for the charges. 

The next item is “Out-of-pocket expenditures” and it states that we 


shall be reimbursed for any out-of-pocket expenses we incur in behalf 
of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 
The final paragraph reads: 


It is understood and agreed that none of the expenditures or fees, staff time, 
or out-of-pocket expenses covered by this agreement will be used for lobbying, 
nor will any of the funds in any way redound to the benefit of any individual 
directly concerned with legislation. 


Mr. Fay. Pursuant to that contract, what did you undertake to 
do for the NGC? 

Mr. Goss. I think, Mr. Counsel, it has already been described, but 
briefly we developed a public relations program and plan of action 
and submitted it to the members of the committee. They approved 
it, and we then proceeded to try to help them carry it out. We also 
developed an advertising plan and submitted that to the members of 
the committee. When they approved it we proceeded to help them 
carry it out. 

Mr. Fay. How much of your staff was to devote its time to the 
carrying out of this particular plan? 

Mr. Goss. It var ied, sir, according to the phase of the activity. It 
was an extremely heavy load at the start, developing all of these 
materials and helping the general get started on his fieldwork. At one 
time we had as many as 17, I guess, full-time people, probably 15 to 20 
part-time people who worked on this on 

Mr. Fay. Then who was responsible in your organization for the 


preparation and the actual production of these kits; for instance, 
exhibit 14? 
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Mr. Goss. This staff of full-time people that I mentioned created 
the drafts of those items in cooperation with the general's staff of 
volunteers. There were volunteer people who were experts in this 
ndustry, economists, and so forth, who were associated with him. 
We worked very closely with them. The responsibility for pomere- 
ng them rested upon us, but we had a great deal of assistance and help 
ind worked very closely with the general and his staff. 

Mr. Fay. The general’s staff was composed of the assistant that 
Mr. McCollum spoke about this morning. You were present during 
the testimony of both Mr. McCollum and Mr. Markham 

Mr. Goss. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. What other personnel does General Markham have on 
his staff that was available to you? 

Mr. Goss. At times there would be a volunteer committee of econo- 
mists, staff economists from several companies. It fluctuated, but in 
general the greater part of the assistance was provided from those 
people who were mentioned this morning in the testimony, the people 
who were there a great deal of the time, Mr. Rugh, and the others. 

Mr. Fay. Out of what headquarters did you work ¢ 

Mr. Goss. At that time our oflice was in the Empire State Building. 
Most of our staff was housed on our floor on the 53d and 54th floors. 
We had rented space up to the top floor for the general and his head- 
quarters. So all the work was done on either the 54th floor or their 
tloor of the Empire State Building. Of course on May 1 we and the 
general’s staff were all moved to the address at 150 East 42d street. 

Mr. Fay. That is May 1, 1956? 

Mr. Goss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Was it part of your function to work and assist the creation 
of these regional chairmen throughout the 48 States? 

Mr. Goss. We rendered whatever staff assistance was required in 
the preparation of materials. We did not help select the people be- 
cause the general was the man who knew those people intimately, which 
wedid not. Werendered whatever staff assistance was required. We 
helped him with the correspondence, with the development of the 
plans, with the creation of any materials needed for it. 

Mr. Fay. What about the arrangements for the physical disposition 
of 5,000 of these kits? 

Mr. Goss. That would be our staff that would do that. 

Mr. Fay. Your staff performed that function ¢ 

Mr. Goss. That is ri sir. 

Mr. Fay. They nna be mailed to the 48 States or how would they 
be transmitted ? 

Mr. Goss. In general, we took the responsibility for it. At some 
stages the general and our staff, who were familiar with mailing 
operations, cooperated quite closely. Sometimes I imagine the gen- 
eral assumed responsibility for certain mailing operations, but basi- 
cally it was our staff that did the work. 

Mr. Fay. There was an executive committee, of which Mr. McCollum 
was the chairman ? 

Mr. Goss. That is right, sir. 

_ Mr. Fay. They had meetings in New York on several occasions dur- 
ing the year 1955? 
Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. You were present at those meetings, or a representative 
of your organization was present ‘ 

Mr. Goss. Always a representative. I wasn’t always there per- 
sonally, I know. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe to the committee just what would oc- 
cur at those meetings—what your function was, what advice and di- 
rection you received from the executive committee of this NGC+ 

Mr. Goss. Typically I would say we reported on the progress to date 
of creating materials used to carry out this program. We would have 
suggestions as to what the next step should be. The committee would 
debate and discuss those aati, approve or reject them, and if 
they were approved then we were given an order to go ahead. 

Mr. Fay. Did you develop the newspaper adve rtising yourself, 
your organization ! 

Mr. Goss. Our organization ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. In effect, you wrote the ads, the format ? 

Mr. Goss. Yes: we were responsible. Again we had lots of assistance 
from people in the industry and from the general’s staff, but we take 
full responsibility; yes, sir. We don’t want to take all the credit, but 
we will take all the responsibility. 

Senator Anperson. May I interrupt there? It isn’t just a question 
of responsibility. We would like to know whether the copy was pre- 
pared in your office. 

Mr. Goss. That is right, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Therefore you assume the responsibility for 
including the references to the Harris bill? 

Mr. Goss. That is right, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. What do you understand the Harris bill to be? 

Mr. Goss. I understood very well what the Harris bill was, sir. It 
had just been passed by the House and exempted gas producers. Our 
understanding in including that reference in there was that there had 
been no bill whatsoever introduced in the Senate at the time. There 
was no legislation pending in the Senate 

Senator ANnperson. Take it easy. There hi id been no such legisla- 
tion introduced in the Senate ? 

Mr. Goss. That is my recollection. 

Senator ANpEeRson. What research did your office do to find that out? 

Mr. Goss. You can read the New York Times, sir. 

Senator AnpEerson. The New York Times said there was no legis- 
lation introduced ¢ 

Mr. Goss. That is my recollection. I am speaking right here just 
from recollection of what happened 2 years ago. At the time the ad 
was published, sir. That is what I am talking about. May I also 
answer a little further 

Senator Anprerson. When was the ad published ? 

Mr. Goss. Right after the Harris bill passed the House. My recol- 
lection is that the Fulbright bill was not introduced until several! 
months after that. 

May I also comment to this extent about the reference to the Harris 
bill. One of our assignments, as has been brought out very clearly in 
Mr. McCollum’s testimony, was to correct misrepresentations that 
affected the industry’s picture. There have been a lot of misrepre- 
sentations about the nature of the Harris bill. One of the purposes 
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of that ad was to correct some of that misrepresentation that had been 
made. | feel reasonably sure the reason the approval was given to 
that ad and the reason we proposed it was that there was no legislation 
pending at that time in the Senate. 

' Senator Anperson. That is very interesting because General Mark- 
ham seemed to be under a different impression. 1 would like to follow 
that just a second. If there is no bill pending in the Senate and the 
House passes a bill, what is your understanding as to where that bill 
coes¢ Does it go at once to the Senate or is it held in abeyance until 
the Senate asks for it ? 

Mr. Goss. I am not an expert on that. 

Senator AnpERsON. I suppose you could still testify there was no 
legislation pending before the Senate if it didn’t go that day or the 
next day. 

Mr. Goss. I don’t know that I understand you. 

Senator ANpERsON. Your own testimony is that the New York 
Times revealed the fact that no bill was introduced, that the Fulbright 
bill wasn’t introduced until several months after the bill passed the 
House. 

Mr. Goss. I said that was my recollection. 

Senator Anperson. That is right. Therefore, the only bill which 
is pending before the Senate is the Harris bill for the regulation of 
natural gas. So your advertising, which you say appeared several 
months later, was directed specifically to a bill pending before the 
Senate of the United States. Is or is not that correct ? 

Mr. Goss. I don’t know, sir. I have stated that, and you are a 
Senator. 

Senator ANDERson. Your statement has to be that it was. You have 
said that you prepared it and some months later the Fulbright bill 
was introduced. ‘Those of us up here have been in the Congress long 
enough to know that when a bill passes the House it is immediately 
sent to the Senate and is heard by the presiding officer. So we may 
accept your statement at face value. The reference in vour ad, since 
you refer to the fact the bill had passed the House, is to the only 
legislation pending before the Senate on the subject of control of 
natural gas. Is or is not that correct ? 

Mr. Goss. If you say, sir, that the passage of the House bill makes 
it pending before the Senate, that was not my understanding, but 
obviously you are correct as compared to me. 

Senator AnperRson. It has to go somewhere. Sam Rayburn doesn’t 
take it and stick it in a sock. 

Mr. Goss. May I just say what my understanding is. I am an aver- 
age ignorant layman, of course. My understanding is that that bill is 
not pending before the Senate ie it is considered by a Senate com- 
mittee and reported. Perhaps my understanding is wrong, but that is 
what I thought. That bill, as I understand it, had not been considered 
by any committee of the Senate and had not been reported out. I 
don’t know. You are a Senator, sir, and you know the facts. 

Senator ANprerson. The fact that a Senate committee doesn’t report 
it out doesn’t make it any less a bill before the Senate. It isn’t on the 
calendar for action, but the only bill that the Senate had in its posses- 
sion that related to natural gas regulation or the removal of the con- 
flict of the Supreme Court decision in the Phillips case was the Harris 
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bill. Therefore we can conclude that the reference in the advertise 
ment was directly to the only bill pending. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, but it was not a bill for active consideration of the 
Senate. Will you accept that, sir? It was not a bill being actively 
considered by the Senate. Can I make that amendment? 

Senator Anperson. I don’t know. Many bills come here which 
never see the light of day. I will admit that. But I don’t think the 
natural gas bill was in that category. It seems to me there were 
always people who were interested in it. I believe I heard about it 
when it passed the House and it came over to the Senate, I am only 
interested in the reference in these ads to the Harris bill. 

Mr. Goss. I understand. 

Senator ANnperson. The question is whether or not you attempted 
to influence legislation. My guess is that you had been referring to 
something on which you desired to have legislative action taken. 

Mr. Goss. My understanding is that we were not. I think it is the 
same understanding our counsel had, because there was no legisla- 
tion actively being considered by the Senate. But, of course, that is 
subject to your interpretation. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, may we also have this exhibit marked for 
reference, the contract agreement between Hill & Knowlton and NGC? 

The Cuarrman. It may be made exhibit 17 for the record. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 17” follow :) 


McCottuM Exnuysir No. 17 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING COVERING SERVICES FOR NATURAL GAS AND OIL 
Resources COMMITTEE BY HILL & KNOWLTON, INC. 


OcTOoBER 26, 1954. 

Term of agreement.—The term of this agreement shall be for a period of 1 
year, it being understood that either party will have the right to terminate the 
agreement on 60 days written notice to the other. In the event of termination 
before the expiration of 1 year from October 26, 1954, Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee agrees to reimburse Hill & Knowlton, Inc., for all continu- 
ing out-of-pocket costs for rent and other services for which commitment has 
been made in connection with this agreement. 

The financial arrangement between Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee 
and Hill & Knowlton, Inc., will be on the following basis: 

Counseling.—A retainer fee covering counseling and planning services rendered 
by Hill & Knowlton, Inc., will be paid at the rate of $6,000 per month for the term 
of this agreement. 

Staff operations.—Charges for services of staff during the term of this agree- 
ment will be based upon the standard Hill & Knowlton, Inc., schedule of staff 
rates. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., will maintain an accurate record of hours worked 
by all individuals assigned to the account. Monthly charges for staff time will be 
determined by the application of reported hours worked to the applicable rate 
per hour as shown on the standard schedule of staff rates. 

It is understood and agreed that Hill & Knowlton, Inc., will employ and pay on 
a month-to-month basis certain stenographic and secretarial personnel for full- 
time employment in the offices of Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 
Such personnel, over which Hill & Knowlton, Inc., will exercise no operational 
control, will be billed monthly to Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee on 
the basis of their actual payroll cost plus social security and related taxes, and 
without the application of any overhead percentage. 

Out-of-pocket expenditures.—In addition to the counseling fee and charges for 
the services of Hill & Knowlton, Inc., staff, Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee will reimburse Hill & Knowlton, Inc., for disbursements made for rent of 
space occupied by the committee and for all other reasonable out-of-pocket dis- 
bursements made in connection with the performance of its duties under this 
agreement. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., will maintain adequate details supporting 
all out-of-pocket expenditures billed monthly to the Natural Gas and Oil Re 
sources Committee. 
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All time records and details supporting out-of-pocket expenditures in connec- 
tion with services rendered on behalf of Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee will be made available for audit and independent report by Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Ine., independent auditors, Price Waterhouse & Co., if desired, or any 
other public accounting firm employed by Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee. 

It is understood and agreed that none of the expenditures for fee, staff time, 
or out-of-pocket expenses covered by this agreement will be used for lobbying, 
nor will any of the funds, in any way, redound to the benefit of any individual 
directly concerned with legislation. 

Hill & Know tron, INc., 
JoHN W. Hitt, President. 

Accepted : 

NATURAL GAS AND O11 Resources COMMITTEE, 
Barrp H. MarKHAM, Evecutive Director. 


Hirt & KNow Ton, INC., 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL, 
September 19, 1955. 
Gen. Barrp H. MARKHAM, 
Executive Director, Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, 
New York, N.Y. 


DeaR Barrp: In connection with the long-range program of the committee, it 
is my thought that our fee, starting with September, should be $4,000 monthly. 
Is this agreeable to you? 

Kindest personal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 


JOHN W. HItt. 
jwh/sw 


Confidential. 


Mr. Fay. Mr. Goss, will you state to the committee the amount 
of money that has been paid to Hill & Knowlton either as compen- 
sation or as reimbursement for money paid out by your firm? 

Mr. Goss.. Is it permissible for me to refer to that set of figures I 
gave you? 

Mr. Fay. By all means. 

Mr. Goss. I think the grand total paid to us was $1,687,706.30. 

Mr. Fay. $1,687,000. 

Mr. Goss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And some odd dollars. 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. So for Hill & Knowlton’s work as far as NGO was con- 
concerned they were actually responsible for the disbursement or the 
receipt of the vast portion, better than 90 percent of the total expendi- 
tures of the NGR. 

Mr. Goss. That is right. Most of the money flowed through our 
hands; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. I think you indicated to us when we were going over 
the records yesterday afternoon that you have supporting vouchers 
for each item of expense, including timesheets for the staff time 
charged by your firm. 

Mr. Goss. That is right, sir. All of our operations have been set 
up in accordance with procedures worked out by Price, Waterhouse. 
We have to be responsible to all of our clients for every cent we spent, 
so everything that we handle is handled in accordance with procedures 
worked out by Price, Waterhouse, and this case cleared with the ac- 
countants for the NGORC, which happens to be Main & Co. 

Mr. Fay. I believe General Markham, testifying this morning as 
to the actual expenditures, indicated that the committee had expended 
one-million-seven-hundred-thousand-odd dollars; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Goss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So actually the funds going through Hill & Knowlton 
were almost the entire expenditures with the possible exception of 
General Markham’s salary ? 

Mr. Goss. No, sir. There was a sum of about $65,000 that did not 
go through, and we have a breakdown to show what that was. It was 
not the general’s salary. I think you have been furnished that. 

Mr. Marxuam. You have that from our auditor? 

Mr. Fay. Is that the summary of Hill & Knowlton’s charges to 
NGORC from November 1954 to “March 31, 1956? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. But that doesn’t show the figure I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Fay. Next is the report from Main & Co., which shows in the 
addenda that $5,807 was charged for conference meetings, executive 
directors and committee meetings, transportation, meals, et cetera—— 

Mr. Goss. I believe that is it. 

Mr. Fay. Interest expense and miscellaneous expenses, adding up 
to approximately $65,000, 

Mr. Marxuam. Which makes the total. 

Mr. Fay. $1,700,000 expended by the committee. 

Mr. Goss. That adds up to the total in Mr. McCollum’s statement; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. If we may, Mr. Chairman, we would like to have this 
exhibit marked for reference also in the record. That is the report. 

The Cuarrman. Has this been identified by the witness? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. He just referred to it. 

Mr. Goss. I did not identify the second one. 

The CuHairmMan. Show it to the witness for identification. 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Counsel, that is correct. 

The CuHarrman. It may be made exhibit No. 18 for the record for 
reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “McCollum Exhibit No. 18” 
and follows :) 


McCottum Exursit No. 18 


Summary of Hill € Knowlton Charges to NGORC November 1954 to Mar. 31, 1956 


Moneys paid to Hill & Knowlton, Inc., for direct charges: Total 
direct charges for staff time and services________--_-_--.----_-- $399, 333. 12 
Moneys paid to Hill & Knowlton in reimbursement of moneys paid 
out (salaries appearing under the following classifications on the 
Main & Co. statement of cash receipts and disbursements for 
March 1956 have been included above under “Charges for staff 
services”) : 
Advertising: 
a $784, 487. 64 
Opinion research survey 10, 000, 00 
Art mechanical charges and reprints 2, 161. 67 
Telephone and telegraph 283.17 
Multilith and photostats 234. 67 
Meals and travel 258. 76 
Messenger Service ; 175. 68 
Postage 46. 42 
Miscellaneous publications_._______.._-_-----~- 4. 90 
Miscellaneous local expense 146. 67 


Total 797, 799. 53 
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Summary of Hill € Knowlton Charges to NGORC November 1954 to Mar. 31, 
1956—Continued 

National publicity : 
Press releases, photos and related services____- $3, 404. 43 
Messenger service 475. 30 
Telephone and telegraph 252. 03 
Travel, press luncheons, etc 2, 447.15 
Multilith and photostats 624. 87 
Postage 234. 31 
Miscellaneous publications.._................-... 33. 29 
I i rh naesca ee eis anich gape ninaieienrinsnnunet 114. 57 
EN aie agit i tirana naccanieoene ncaa aearntentemmnaiiia 7. 92 
Miscellaneous local expense_____.-.__--__- oes 467. 45 


I areal cithd a tasacecsiaipasi daa mics denice isaac $8, 061. 32 


Booklets, printed materials, field program : 
Printing, art and mechanical, distribution and 
a see enema Bens 236, 327. 51 
Multilithing and photostats____._.____--_-_-_-_- 3, 721. 61 
Postage 1, 276. 97 
Travel, conference meetings__..__-..-.-....___- 6, 207. 82 
ee ae hadi cietcaplave es clnieneicaedioniecien 193. 54 
Miscellaneous publications_.___________._..___- 81. 80 
Telephone and telegraph 666. 60 
Express charge 660. 49 
Messenger service 170. 05 
Miscellaneous local expense 252. 31 
Total 249, 558. 70 
Film and TV aids: 
564 prints, 16 millimeter, “You, the People,” in- 
clusive shipping 22, 002. 82 


Meals and travel 168. 38 
Telephone and telegraph 13. 98 
BEGLieeeet WllEE PPOUOWUNGE Rn iene 1 
a i caienate ws senseacicesahabiibashanasecnents 26. 53 
I 16. 45 
Miscellaneous local expense . 50 
Other miscellaneous disbursements______________ 290. 92 


. 20 


22, 521. 83 
Special economic report : 
Writing and consultation services____.____________ 2, 199. 87 
Meals and travel 66. 73 
Telephone and telegraph 9. OF 
Postage 7 1.08 
Miscellaneous publications__._._-__..._.._...________ . 65 


Total 


Operating expenses: 
Telephone and telegraph 
Travel, conference meetings 
Messenger service 
Photostats and multilithing 
Postage 
Miscellaneous publications_____-____--__________ 
Miscellaneous local expense 
Other disbursements 
Press clippings 
Stationery 


Total 
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Summary of Hill € Knowlton Charges to NGORO November 1954 to Mar. 31, 
1956—Continued 

Administrative expenses : 
Salary expense _.$110, 890. 5: 
rs aseceeeneneneier 31, 697. 
Telephone and telegraph 14, 592. 
Travel, conference meetings. ..........~...... 15, 064. 
a ne ee cane areneeniereneens 11, 692. 8 
Rental, furniture and fixtures__....._--..--_-- 938. 
Miscellaneous publications.__._...........-....... 186. 
Postage 506. 
Office equipment 25. 
Sa ea a iaeasiaoeipeines caine 207. 
Professional services, subscriptions, insurance, etc_ 5, 000. 
ENTE ITU I cetceemenebanne 7, 809. 56 
Miscellaneous office expense 25. 
Messenger service 79.17 
Expre 21, 
Mimeograph ae 


Total administrative . . 65 


Total reimbursement to Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
of moneys paid out $1, 288, 373. 18 


Grand total paid to Hill & Knowlton, Inc 1, 687, 706. 30 


New York, N. Y., June 12, 1956. 
3en. Barrp H. MARKHAM, 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 

DeAR GENERAL MARKHAM: We have made an analysis of the payments for ex- 
penses made by the committee from inception to March 31, 1956. Of the total 
in the amount of $1,753,513.70, $1.687,706.30 represents reimbursements to Hill & 
Knowlton for expenses paid by them on behalf of the committee and $65,807.40 
represents expenses paid directly by the committee. 

An analysis of the accounts to which the above amount of $65,807.40 was 
charged is as per attached sheet. 

Your very truly, 


Main & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Conference meeting, travel, etc $1, 023. 06 
Executive directors and committee meetings, transportation, meals, 

hotel, ete 119, O86. 63 
Staff expense $31. 82 
Insurance 1, 067. 60 
Ir IE iN NN al a gs sans a pent cae 699. 76 
Mailing and postage 3, 767. 91 
Legal expense 6, 030. 96 
re A ak Renner area eae « 283. 33 
Distribution expense * 15, 780. 75 
Travel 185. 40 
Ir nN NNR SONNE aT ct as cs nhs ness aadiemsbsvcbienotgs 152. 89 
Miscellaneous expense 889. 39 
Printing *13, 799. 
Accounting 


~ 
oe 
)~ 


2, 550. 


) 
ar 
i) 


Telephone and telegraph 158. 3 


Total 65, 807. 40 


1Including $4,986.27 initial expenses of the committee disbursed in December 1954. 
2Of the distribution expenses in the amount of $15,780.75, $15,799.32 represents the 
amount paid B. Brown Associates for mailing and inserting the booklets. 

* Printing consists of amounts paid to the following: 
Western Oil & Gas Association $2, 679. 64 
Chattanooga Publishing Co 18. 36 
Henry Strauss Distribution Corp 8, 286. 35 
Ethye Corp 2, 815. 00 


13, 799. 35 
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Mr. Fay. Mr. Goss, what do you conceive to be the purpose for 
which Hill & Knowlton were retatined by the NGO? 

Mr. Goss. I think it has been stated by Mr. McCollum better than I 
can do it, sir, but briefly it was to plan and organize a public relations 
and information campaign on the basic problems of the natural-gas 
industry, including particularly the dangers of Federal regulation. 

Mr. Fay. You heard Mr. McCollum’s testimony this morning 
wherein he said that he felt that one of the ultimate aims of NGO was 
to influence legislation, did he not? 

Mr. Goss. I did hear that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you conceive that to be an end result of the function 
that you were to perform for NGO? 

Mr. Goss. That is certainly one of them; yes, sir; as long as we can 
avoid the word “primary” or “principal.” It was certainly one of 
them. We went into this thing, though, with the assurance that it was 
to be a long-term program. We very rarely like to go into a program 
which is a short-term program because it involves particularly in an 
operation of this size, the dislocation of staff and facilities and every- 
thing else. So we went on the assurance that it was a long-term pro- 
gram. 

Devoted to the long-range problems of the natural-gas industry. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any concept as to the definition of long-term 
at the time you undertook the contract ? 

Mr. Goss. We spoke definitely of years, sir. Naturally we can’t 
require a client to sign a long-term contract longer than a year, but we 
spoke definitely of our expectation and belief that the problems they 
wanted to educate the public about would require years to bring about. 

Mr. Fay. To the present time, you have been working under this 
contract since October of 1954, over a year and a half? 

Mr. Goss. As extended and revised: yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As extended and revised. There was a change in this 
contract this past winter, was there not, Mr. Goss? 

Mr. Goss. Not in the contract. There was a change in the financial 
arrangements under it. 

Mr. Fay. Under the contract ? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. What was that, please, sir? 

Mr. Goss. The retainer fee was reduced. 

Mr. Fay. From what to what, please? 

Mr. Goss. From 6 to 4. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell us approximately the date when that took 
place? 

Mr. Goss. I would say some time last winter or fall, but I just 
couldn’t recollect which month it was; no, sir. I could find it out 
very quickly. 

Mr. Fay. Is there a way that you can? Do you have any records 
with you which would indicate the change in the contract? 

Mr. Goss. I doubt I could do it other than in New York. You don’t 
know the exact date, do you, General 

Mr. Marxnam. No. 

Mr. Goss. I would have to check in New York. 

Mr. Fay. Particularly directing your attention to the time the bill 
passed the Senate in February of 1956, was the change in your contract 
before or after that, Mr. Goss? 
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_Mr. Goss. After. 

Mr. Fay. Afterward. 

Mr. Marxnam. February 1956? 

Mr. Goss. February 19564 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Goss. No, it was before that. 

Mr. Fay. Do you think it was before the first of the year ? 

Mr. Goss. Yes. 

Mr. MarxuHam. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Goss. I didn’t know you were going to ask that. I don’t like to 
guess. I can find out by teletype to New York and give you the exact 
date. 

The Caarmman. You may ascertain that and submit it for the 
record. The date of the change of the contract will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

( The date was September 1, 1955.) 

Mr. Goss. I would say last winter or fall. 

The Cuairman. You will supply that for the record? 

Mr. Goss. I will be glad to do it right now. I will have one of our 
people go call New York and get the exact date. 

Mr. Carson. We can do it subsequently. 

Mr. Goss. Will that do as well? 

The CHarrMAN. You said some time in the winter, probably last 
fall. You will supply the correct date for the record. 

Mr. Fay. What prompted or what were the negotiations leading up 
to the reduction in the monthly retainer that Hill & Knowlton were 
receiving, Mr. Goss? 

Mr. Goss. Our workload and the size of the staff assigned to the 
account. It was below the peak which had occurred during the first 
months when the whole thing was being organized, when we were 
setting up field meetings and developing materials to go to the com- 
panies, and so forth. 

So our workload had come down. The retainer fee is always based 
on the relative workload and size of staff being assigned thereto. 

Mr. Fay. The activities of Hill & Knowlton, as far as the work to be 
performed, were diminished toward the winter of 1955-56? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. Can I comment on that? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Goss. I mentioned this staff of 16 or 17 people. The great 
factor making that workload was this whole period of getting started 
on a committee like this. We had an enormous amount of people 
required to plan a field meeting and get in several hundred people for 
a meeting and to develop materials to go to all these people and to 
develop materials that were being sent to the companies for their use. 

As soon as all of those materials are researched, written, prepared 
and completed, then naturally our workload goes down because you are 
principally concerned from there on with revision and preparing new 
material to meet new inquiries that come u 

The vast. bulk of the load has been aon 
the staff did go down. 

Mr. Fay. Then after the passage of the bill, and at the veto of the 
bill, did the workload of Hill & Knowlton diminish to a great degree? 

Mr. Goss. I wouldn’t think so; no, sir. 


eted and is back of you, so 
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Mr. Fay. It has continued at the same level for the past 6 to 8 
months, you would feel? 

Mr. Goss. I wouldn’t say that because the word “same” is too con- 
fining. We still are carrying on substantial operations for the Natu- 
ral Gas Committee, but if you want to know exactly how it has 
fluctuated month by month, of course, we would have to go by our 
timesheets, which are available. 

Perhaps you have seen them. They would give the exact figures. 
I have not examined them. 

Mr. Fay. How much time is devoted by your staff, say, for the last 
month. Have you any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Goss. Quite a bit, sir. We were busy getting ready for this 
hearing here, for one thing. 

Mr. Fay. Let’s go back 1 month further, in April, before you knew 
that this committee was going to require you to produce your records, 
Mr. Goss. 

Mr. Goss. We had a booklet going out. We had newsletters going 
out. We were preparing an advertisement which ran quite recently. 
We revised that flannel board that General Markham talked about, 
so in the last few months there have been quite a few activities going on. 

Mr. Fay. Directed to what purpose ? 

Mr. Goss. To the long-range problems of the natural gas industry, 
principally to correcting a lot of misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion that has been issued. Another very important activity that we 
have carried on was the development of a specific long-range program 
for the years ahead for the natural gas information activity. 

That program has been developed, has been submitted to General 
Markham and to Mr. McCollum, and is being considered by the in- 
dustry at this time. 

Mr. Fay. Then I would like at this moment—the chairman has indi- 
cated he wants to recess shortly—just to ask you one question. I would 
like you to give your frank opinion to this committee as to what the 
effect on the general public is of such a campaign as Hill & Knowlton 
put on for NGO in connection with educating the public on behalf 
of any matter of public interest pending in the legislature, the 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Goss. Sir, we naturally hope it would be important and sub- 
stantial. I think Mr. McCollum put it pretty well here this morning. 

One of the things that would stem from such a program if success- 
fully carried out, if the work was done in a convincing manner, if the 
public tended to accept the arguments we advanced rather than the 
arguments that our opponents advanced, certainly then the public 
would tend to want something done about it. 

The Cuarrman. You mean wanting Congress to do something 
about it ? 

Mr. Goss. Whatever is required, certainly. But that is one thing. 
Mr. McCollum listed five other matters that are of great importance 
to this industry and highly important to it that are not connected with 
legislation. 

Of course, we know in our business that there are quite a few in- 
dustries that carry out very substantial information and public rela- 
tions activities that do not have any specific legislative goal, but they 
are also important and that is an important fact. 


83253—56——12 
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Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Goss elaborate on the 
various other functions other than the legislative question ? 

Mr. Goss. I am afraid I don’t understand the Senator. 

Senator Ture. You just stated that there were many functions other 
than legislative questions. 

Mr. Goss. No; aims or objectives. 

Senator Ture. Yes. What would be an objective other than legis- 
lative? | 

Mr. Goss. Can I simply try to recollect what Mr. McCollum said 
this morning, as best I can ? 

No. 1. This industry has to deal with its customers and it is going 
to have to deal with its customers for many years. It needs a favor- 
able climate of good will and understanding if it is going to have 
satisfactory relations with its customers. 

For my money, that is an important enough reason alone to justify 
a very substantial educational program without reference to legisla- 
tion. That is No. 1. 

Senator Ture. Would you have other ideas that you might elabo- 
rate on other than that one that you have just given as No. 1? 

Mr. Goss. They are concerned with regulation at the State level, 
conservation laws, and so forth. If they can have a favorable under- 
standing of their objectives and accomplishments, naturally that will 
make for a better climate in which regulation and legislation can go 
forward. 

Senator Tuye. Beyond that, that would be another phase or field? 

Mr. Goss. Probably most important of all, they are confronted 
with the threat that, if regulation were to succeed here, nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and it would be initiated elsewhere. They live, I 
should think, if I were an oilman, in mortal fear that, if regulation of 
gas was permitted, regulation of oil would be around the corner. 

Senator Ture. Would there be any other field that you would care 
to express or comment on relative to other objectives? 

Mr. Goss. Senator, I am a businesman, too, and one of the things 
that concerns us all is taxes. The tax problem is all-consuming. I 
would assume a favorable climate of understanding of what a business 
is doing and the services it is rendering is going to help on the tax 
problem, too. 

Senator Tuyr. Can you answer whether the list of individuals in 
the respective States were compensated or were rendering a public 
service, gratis? 

Mr. Goss. Those individuals from the States were compensated. 
They were compensated by their own companies, and they were doing a 
service for their companies. 

Senator Ture. They were not all companies. There were some 
individuals. 

Mr. Goss. If they were in business for themselves—— 

Senator Tuyr. They were not. There were chambers of commerce 
in one instance, and an editor in another instance, as I scanned the list 
from Minnesota. Did you compensate them or were they just public- 
spirited citizens? ' 

Mr. Goss. They were not compensated from NGORC or in any 
manner, shape, or form from Hill & Knowlton. 

I would assume they were doing a public service. They were not 
in the employ of an oil company or an oil jobber. 
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Senator Ture. They received no money ¢ 

Mr. Goss. They received no money whatsoever. 

Senator Tuye. Would a person who wrote an editorial or showed an 
ad in one of his publications be compensated for the space that an ad 
or editorial teu occupy ? 

Mr. Goss. Let’s separate those very clearly, sir. 

Senator Toye. All right, then, we will. An ad in a newspaper? 

Mr. Goss. It is paid for, of course. 

Senator Toye. It would be paid for. Then an editorial column? 

Mr. Goss. Of course not; no, sir. 

Senator Tayr. Then from the standpoint of the chamber of com- 
merce ¢ 

Mr. Goss. A chamber of commerce, I would think, would be doing 
this work because of that thing that I stated about regulation being 
the most important problem before all business. 

If I were a chamber of commerce secretary, I would support every 
business, like the oil and gas industry, that was trying to fight regula- 
tion. I assume that if you had a chamber of commerce man who was 
a very sincere devotee of his job, he would be fighting regulation 
wherever he saw it. 

Senator Ture. You endeavored to contact your agent representing 
an oil company in that town ? 

Mr. Goss. Certainly, because they had the time to devote to the job; 
ves, SIP. 

' Senator Ture. I find a lot of these men awfully busy. 

Mr. Goss. They were, but they were the men who had the time to 
lo it. 

Senator Toye. In other words, say Socony-Vacuum contacted their 
dealer and said, “You distribute this material. You see that your 
newspaper editor or publisher gets this package and that he makes use 
ofthis package. You see that you do this now.” 

He is a dealer and he depends on making a living by selling Socony- 
Vacuum products in that community. If he fails and displeases 
Socony-Vacuum, he might find himself in an embarrassing position as 
an agent. 

Is there any foundation or possibility there ? 

Mr. Goss. I doubt that, sir. There is always the possibility, but 
there are a lot of these fellows in that particular category who did 
refuse to go along or who went along in a half-hearted way. I am not 
in that business, of course, but I don’t think a company exercises that 
much power. 

But clearly, I would think that any dealer for any oil company 
would want to help the oil company in a fight like this. I can’t imagine 
his not wanting to help an oil company ina fight like this. 

Senator Toye. That is all. 

Mr. Marxuam. Senator, may I say a word ? 

Senator Toye. Indeed. Iam seeking information. 

Mr. Marxnam. It was not only the people that we had, but you had 
many other individuals and organizations that were doing work. I 
am talking about whether it be the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation, whether it be the Western Oil & Gas Association, whether it 
be the Independent Petroleum Association, all over the country. 

Then there were individuals and individual jobbers, right up in 
your State, up in Duluth and a few more 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Markham, I have been in public service just 
long enough to know that we have folks who have strong opinions 
pro and con on almost any question. You don’t have to induce them 
to write to you. They usually have the initiative to do that. 

But in this particular instance, I can see where such an organiza- 
tion as you gentlemen formed, when you prepared such a folder of 
documents, prepared just right to be easily used in advancing an 
idea—when you did that as an individual, fine, but when you charged 
that operation up to the expense of the business activities of your com- 
pany, and then sent out the materials, and as a result somebody then 
wrote to a Member of Congress because they had been spurred to write 
because of the influencing factors that were in that folder, or in a 
newspaper ad or in that other communication that was given to them 
in the form of a radio or television or film program, you had a very 
potent instrument. Furthermore tax dollars were saved by charging 
it to administrative expense. 

That is the angle that has opened my eyes here this afternoon. 
When I looked over this list this afternoon I could just reflect back 
in my memory and know just exactly why I received a lot of mail from 
certain points in the State. 

All I need to do now is compare that list with the volume of mail 
that came from those communities. 

Senator ANperson. I wanted to come back to the question of lobby- 
ing again. 

Mr. Markham, you didn’t lobby in behalf of the Harris bill or the 
Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Marxuam. I didn’t talk to a single Member of Congress. 

Senator Anperson. Did you know anybody who did lobby for 
them ? 

Mr. Marxuam. All I know is that there were people down here that 
were going to help. I think Mr. McCollum gave the answer. 

Senator Anperson. Did you lobby for the Harris bill? 

Mr. McCottum. No, sir, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Or the Fulbright bill ? 

Mr. McCotium. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did you know anybody who did? 

Mr. McCottum. My counsel furnished me a list of names of regis- 
tered lobbyists. Outside of that, I don’t know anybody who did. 

Senator Anperson. I ask because when our second witness from 
the oil industry, Mr. Nixon, was testifying, I asked him whether the 
people in the gas industry who wanted to give money for passage of 
the gas bill contributed to this organization or some other organiza- 
tion, and he said the general gas committee was supposed to represent 
the industry. 

So I asked this question: “You said you did not do any lobbying?” 
He said, “No, sir.” 

“Did your organization do any lobbying?” He said, “No, sir.” 
“You also said you did not know of any members of your group who 
did any lobbying?” He said, “No, sir.” 

It strikes me as a strange situation that the President vetoed the 
bill because of the arrogant lobbying, but nobody lobbied, nobody 
saw anybody lobbying, nobody heard of anybody who lobbied. 

It was the best kept secret of the year. Nobody knew of a single 
Senator that heard anything about this from anybody else. 
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Che CHarrMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Carson. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, do you desire to 
ive an answer at this time to Senator Anderson’s question about 

ustrative uses of “grab” and “giveaway”? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Carson. I would like to produce a full page newspaper adver- 
tisement from the Des Moines Register which I warn you was dated 
January 1956, and not an earlier period, talking about “stopping the 
great gas robbery.’ 

Senator AnpErson. A robbery is something different from a give- 
way. 

Mr. Carson, Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. In a robbery you take it away at the point of 

eun, 

Mr. Carson. A billion dollar steal, gouging, and so on. We will 
vet you the giveaway, too. I wanted you to see this. It was asked 

that the re eaders write to the Senators and their names were given, 

Senator AnpEerson. Thank you. 

The CHatrMAn. Anything further? 

Mr. McCottum. Mr. Chairman, may I correct one misstatement of 
this morning? I think I testified that ‘there were approximately 3,000 
people wor king i in Mr. Markham’s organization in the field. He has 
the correct figure I would like to insert in the record at this time. 

Mr. MarkHam, 2,100. 

The CHarrMan. 2,100 is the correct figure ? 

Mr. MarKkHam. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Gentlemen, we would like you who have testified 
today to remain over tomorrow. There may be some other questions 
after the next witness or in connection with the next witness’ testi- 
mony. 

We shall undertake to conclude these hearings by noon tomorrow. 
In order to give us time to do that, and in the hope that we will 
have time to do that, the committee will recess until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
l0a.m., Friday, June 15, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1956 


Untrep States Senate, 
SprcraL CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
PouiticaL Activities, Logey1na, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
219, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357, Senate Office Building, 
Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators McClellan, Anderson, Bridges, and Thye. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator ; 
Vivien I. McConnell, chief clerk. 

The CHairmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Counsel, who is your next witness? 

Mr. Fay. I believe we were continuing or drawing to a conclusion 
with the witnesses who were here yesterday; Mr. McCollum, General 
Markham, and Mr. Goss. 

The Caarrman. Would you like to interrogate them further ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

The CHarrman. All right. Mr. McCollum, Mr, Markham, and Mr. 
Goss, will you come around, please ¢ 

Allright, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Markham, would you state for the record your back- 
ground prior to your employment by NGO? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF LEONARD F. McCOLLUM, PRESIDENT, 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO., AND CHAIRMAN, NATURAL GAS AND OIL 
RESOURCES COMMITTEE; BAIRD H. MARKHAM, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL GAS AND OIL RESOURCES COMMITTEE; AND 
BERT C. GOSS, PRESIDENT, HILL & KNOWLTON, INC., NEW YORK, 
N. Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR COUNSEL, RALPH M. CARSON, OF 
DAVIS, POLK, WARDWELL, SUNDERLAND & KIENDL—Resumed 


Mr. Marxnam. I had been in business in Oklahoma until 1927, in 
Oklahoma City, in the automobile business. I there was adjutant 
general of Oklahoma, organized the 45th Division at that time. 

[ then moved to Ponca City in 1927 and I went with the Marland 
Oil Co. I moved to New York in 1934 with the Continental Oil Co. 
In the latter part of 1934 I went with American Petroleum Institute. 
I then organized and I was director of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute Committee. I retired in 1951; in the last several months before 
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my retirement I was acting president of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

I have been retired since then. I am now on a consulting basis, 

Mr. Fay. What particularly were your duties with the American 
Petroleum Institute during the latter 10 years of your service with 
them, sir? 

Mr. Marxuam. I was director of the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, and we had a nationwide organization with an office 
in each State where we had a secretary of the committee; that is, it 
would be the Oklahoma Petroleum Industries Committee, and that 
was not in all of the States. We did not have that type of organization 
in the West Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and Colorado, Nevada 
or Arizona, nor Oklahoma nor Texas. 

That was for the purpose of following everything that came up 
relative to the petroleum industry in these various States and at times 
matters of Federal legislation. 

Mr. Fay. As the head of the APT, did your duties or responsibilities 
include any contacts with legislation, itself ? 

Mr. Marxnam. Yes, sir; not as the head of API. I said the head 
of the American Petroleum Industries Committee of the APT. 

Mr. Fay. I accept that. In that capacity, you had relations with 
and connections with the enactment of legislation; is that right? 

Mr. MarkHam. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Would you describe what your activities would be in 
such circumstances / 

Mr. MarkHam. When matters came up, we fould follow various 
items that affected the industry that we would handle. From that, 
we would make the various contacts to get the information and not 
that I called—I don’t mean that I called on all Members of Congress 
or anything like that—but it was working and handling the organi- 
zation itself. 

Mr. Fay. Was the API registered under the Lobbying Act by any 
of its representatives ? 

Mr. Markuam. I was registered. 

Mr. Fay. You were registered 2 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. During that period of time? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Between what period of time? 

Mr. Markuam. Between—I would have to look at the record, but 
1 would say for several years, up until I retired. 

Mr. Fay. Then, upon the recall from retirement by the NGO, you 
were retained on a full-time basis at what time, sir? 

Mr. Markuam. That was October 20, 1954. 

Mr. Fay. You started right at the inception of the committee, on 
October 20? 

Mr. Marxnam. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Can you state to the committee what your contract for 
services entailed at that time? 

Mr. Marxuam. What is that ? 

Mr. Fay. Your contract for services, on what financial basis was it 
predicated ? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is based upon letters that you have for the 3 
months of 1954; it was $6,000. For the year 1955, it was—pardon me 
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just a moment—I drew $27,000. Since that date, in 1956, I have 
drawn $34,000, or a total since I joined the organization up to June 1, 
of 367.000. 

Mr. Fay. In your contract, it provides for continuance through this 
year with arrangements for a lump sum at the end of January 1957! 
" Mr. Marxuam. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. When you began your work with NGO, you were familiar 
with most of the members of the GGC committee, were you not ? 

Mr. Markuam. With whom? 

Mr. Fay. With the General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Markuam. You mean do I know them? 

Mr. Fay. You personally had knowledge of most of those members ¢ 

Mr. MarkHam. Yes; I knew most of those members. 

Mr. Fay. And you had prior transactions with them and associations 
with them when you were with API? 

Mr. Marxuam. Not all of them, but some of them; yes. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have occasion to be in touch with the members or 
any of the members of the General Gas Committee during 1954 and 
1955, while you were the director of NGO? 

Mr. Markuam. Only from a standpoint of getting information. 
For instance, the American Petroleum Institute office here, what in- 
formation I wanted or where we get pamphlets, the young man that 
heads that, I had hired back when he was 16 years old, all of the way 
through, and I would call him and place several calls for Mr. Kane, 
and ask for different information, but nothing about legislation. 

Mr. Fay. Did you receive calls from members and what would be 
the nature of those calls from the General Gas Committee? 


Mr. MarkHam. Wait a minute. From some of those or ] 


received two or three calls from General Gas Committee 
phlets. 

Mr. Fay. And you furnished whatever was requested at that time, 
if it was within your possession ? 

Mr. Markuam. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Now, in your capacity as executive director of NGO, did 
you have occasion to confer with the men who were registered under 
the Lobbying Act as representatives of individual companies or other 
associations of the industry during 1954 and 1955? 

_ Mr. Marxuam. I don’t know who was all registered. I know that 
it could have been, and in asking for information, and getting infor- 
mation from those experts, I would ask them for it. 

Mr. Fay. And the information would be with respect to what, sir? 
_ Mr. Markuam. For instance, one gas expert that I needed the 
information of price on, I had to depend upon getting information 
from those men, because I was not a gas man. That hadn’t been my 
type of work. 

In issuing our material we had to be sure that it was factual. I had 
several men picked out that I would ask for the information from. 

Mr. Fay. With this information, necessarily you would be associated 
with the Harris-Fulbright bill pending at that time ? 

Mr. Markuam. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And would it on any occasion be so associated ? 

Mr. Margnam. Not that I recall. 


or pam- 
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Mr. Fay. So that you were totally oblivious to the progress of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill during 1955 and 1956 as far as your contacts 
were concerned / 

Mr. Markuam. I wouldn't say that. I mean I knew about the bill, 
and I knew its procedure; yes. 

Mr. Fay. But you had no occasion to discuss it with any of these 
men that were registered under the Lobbying Act in behalf of indi- 
vidual companies or corporations / 

Mr. Marxuam. No; I know of one instance in which we did not 
understand all of the terms of it, and we asked one of the men to 
prepare us his opinion on it that we could use. We had that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that there were occasions that you did have some actual 
discussions with members who were registered representing the indi- 
vidual corporations of the industry relative to the actual pending of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Markuam. You say the individual members of the organi- 
zation? I know just about who I had contacts with. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell us some with whom you had contacts ? 

Mr. Marxnam. Yes; I mentioned I had some with Mr. Kane; I 
called Mr. Kane. 

Mr. Fay. With what company was he? 

Mr. Markuam. American Petroleum Institute, and I had called in 
our telephone calls there, as I said. Mr. Simmonds would call me or 
I called him relative to pamphlets. 

Incidentally, several of those were for pamphlets. I had ealls with, 
well, I have some names here I can give you—Mr. Porter, the president 
of the API. I either called him or he called me on 2 or 3 occasions 
when he was in Washington about matters that we were working on up 
there that we needed additional information on. 

Mr. Fay. What type of matters? 

Mr. Markuam. Sir? 

Mr. Fay. What type of matters were the subject of the conversations 
that you had? 

Mr. Marxnam. Asking him where we could get certain material. 
For instance, we first tried to get together some specialists gi the 
industry to form a committee, and then found that men like Sam 


Allison that I called—he was a member of our committee, and later 
resigned from the committee. 


Mr. Fay. Of NGO? 


Mr. Marxnam. Yes, a member of the committee and later resigned. 
He was a man that I had worked with for a good many years on news- 
paper ads, and writing of letters. I conferred with him about it. 

There was a man by the name of Kirby Crinshaw of Cities Service, 
a man that I had confidence in, and I don’t know whether the men I 
= telling you about are registered or not. 

I asked him about the gas material that we were preparing and he 
spent a good deal of time in our office, any time we wanted him. 

I had calls from Mr. Bowen, who was here. He was chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee. I had calls by a member of our 
staff who called Mr. Grant Young here. Mr. Grant Young was the 
assistant to the president of the Ohio Oil Co. He was here and we 
were figuring on the question of the formula at that time, and he was 
called here by one of our people. 
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I had 2 or 3 people that happened to be in the office at times that 
called someone here. I talked to Mr. Biffens 2 or 3 times about indi- 
viduals, more than anything else, that is, about men, in asking him 
about his opinion of them for work. 

Senator Anperson. Is that a list prepared of the telephone calls 
that you made from your telephone records? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is right. 

Senator AnpEerson. Why don't you submit the list for the record 
and have it over with. 

Mr. Marxknam. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. May we have it marked for reference, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrmMan. Will you identify it? What could you say the 
list is, Mr. Markham. 

Mr. Marxuam. The list is telephone calls that we took from our 
records of where I was called or people were called in Washington. 

The CuatrmMan. Here in Washington, and those calls are just be- 
tween your office and Washington ? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is right, individuals in Washington, for the 
3 vears. 

The CuarrMan. It may be made exhibit No. 19 for reference. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 19” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Senator Anperson. Is that a selective list or an inclusive list? 

Mr. Marxuam. I think it is inclusive; we took it right from the 
records. 

Senator Anperson. You have your telephone bills and you know 
whether that is all of the calls you made to Washington at that time. 
Does that represent that list? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. From the advertising standpoint, General Markham, 
there was a concentration of advertising in Alabama; is that correct, 
sir? 

Mr. Marxuam. No, I wouldn’t say so; no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Was there more advertising in any particular States than 
in other States, as far as the NGO was concerned ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Not when you come directly to States. I would say 
that in areas; there was more advertising in consuming States than 
in producing States; I will put it that way. 

Mr. Fay. Why was that selection made ¢ 

Mr. Marxuam. For the simple reason that the people in the pro- 
ducing States understood the subject better, and the people in the 
consuming States did not. Where we had a large number of state- 
ments that were being made that we did not believe were borne out by 
facts, that is where we would run ads more than other places. 

The Cuarrman. You said where they understood the subject better. 
What do you identify as the subject ? 

Mr. Markuam. Natural gas. 

The CHarrman. Natural gas? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. And not legislation ? 

Mr. Marxuam. No, sir; that was not it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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Mr. Fay. Then throughout the period of time that you were heading 
NGO, you had considerable contact with, and cooperation from AP] 
and OIIC; is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Markuam. I would say that we had support from OTIC to the 
point where, you know, their men are composed of employees of the 
petroleum industry. They are mostly public relations men. We did 
all we could to get their support. That means API; that means OTIC, 
and we tried to get their support in making addresses and in helping 
us in the committees. 

Mr. Fay. I believe that is all I have for General Markham. 

The Crarmman. Does any member of the committee have any 
questions ? 

Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Anperson. I have just one. 

General Markham, the advertisements that I tried to call attention 
to the other day talked about the Harris bill. I didn’t have a date or a 
list of dates on which these advertisements had been printed. 

Do you have a list showing the dates on which these ads ran in the 
various newspapers / 

Mr. Marxuam. Yes, I have in the office; yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Could you submit that? For instance, I have 
the fact that this ad ran in the Philadelphia Inquirer on Wednesday, 
May 18,1955. Do you havea list of them ? 

Mr. Marknam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. We would like to identify whether they ran 
during the time the Harris bill was under consideration by the Senate 
or the House. 

Mr. Marxnam. I will get the list of the dates; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carson. Does this relate to the particular advertisement that 
has been called attention to yesterday ? 

Senator Anprrson. Yes, the facts on natural gas controls; that is the 
title. I don’t question the desirability or the propriety of this sort of 
advertising. I merely say that I think we Suuiict to know whether 
it ran during the time the legislation was under consideration. 

Mr. Carson. We will get that. 

Senator ANnpERson. I am very frank to say my only interest is 
whether the Treasury has any money that might be coming to it from 
these companies. There is no improper activity at all. I am not 
questioning that at all, but I am questioning that one thing. 

Mr. Carson. Would it be appropriate to have asked the advertise- 
ment that I presented yesterday? I spoke to counsel about it. 

The CHairMAN. Senator Anderson, do you desire that all of the 
ads, that a list be supplied, showing where they were run and the 
dates? 

Senator Anprrson. If they paid the bill—my experience in paying 
for publicity is that the advertising agency that places it generally 
submits you a proof of an advertisement which the magazine supplies 
to it, and a list of the times and places in which the ad-appeared, and 
the rates paid, and the bills for so much money. 

They must have obtained that sort of a bill, and I think that you 
did, didn’t you, General ? 

Mr. Markuam. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Anperson. And all I am saying is that this bill properly 
become a part of these records once you have submitted the ad- 
vertisement. What you submitted was the map which apparently sets 
that out, and I don’t Cee the companies recast all of these. 

Mr. Marxuam. It is all there, and we can give it to you. 

The CuatrMan. I was trying to ascertain the scope of the Senator's 
request. Does it apply to all advertising, and during what period, 
during the pendency of the bill ? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. During the life of the committee; that is what you 
want ? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MarkHam. That is what I understood. 

Senator Anperson. I am not trying to get a whole stack of the 
ads that came in, because they would fill a few filing cabinets, but there 
would be one small schedule that their advertising people, Mr. Goss, 
submitted, as a basis upon which he got his money. It must be there 
somewhere. 

Mr. Carson. There may be some confusion here. 

The CHarrMAN. I want to get it clear here, so that we will know 
what you are to submit. 

Mr. Carson. I understood the Senator desired us to submit the date 
of running of the advertisement on which question was asked yester- 
day, The Facts About the Natural Gas Act. 

Senator ANpERsON. There were two that talked about the Harris 
bill. 

Mr. Carson. That is a limited subject. 

Senator ANDERSON. Those are the only ones that I am interested in. 

Mr. Carson. If we submit all.of the ads, it will be a big pile. The 
Senator has made a restricted request. 

The CHarrman. As I understand, Senator Anderson’s request re- 
fers to the two ads in which the Harris bill was mentioned. 

Senator Anperson. That is right. 

The Carman. That is where they were run, and the date, and 


what papers carired them, and the date. That is what the Senator 
wanted. 


Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. With that understanding, can you do that? 

Mr. MarxHam. We will submit it to you. 

The Cuarrman. You will supply it, and when it is submitted, it will 
be made exhibit No. 20 for reference. We will make a note of that. 

(The document above referred to will be marked as “McCollum 
Exhibit No. 20” and found in committee files. ) 

Senator Brincgs. I understand you are asking them for a sample of 
each of the different types of ads that they ran. 

The Cuarrman. There are only two ads that Senator Anderson re- 
quested. Those were the two in which they made reference to the 
Harris bill, the Harris gas bill. 

Senator Anderson wanted to know when those ads were run, and 
Where, so that the record would reflect whether it was before the Sen- 
ate was considering it or after the Senate was considering the bill, as 
I understood. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t intend to be discourteous by coming and 
going, but the finance committe is voting on a bill by sections, and 
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Senator Byrd insists that I come, which means that the vote is very 
close. ’ 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will state again for the record, these 
exhibits are accepted for reference. They will be examined later and 
if the committee concludes they should be made a part of the printed 
record, it will be so ordered. 

All right; is there anything further? 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, counsel asked, as the committee was re- 
cessing yesterday, if this particular advertisement could be identified 
for the record for reference as an exhibit submitted by counsel for 
Mr. McCollum. 

The CuarrMan. Let the witness identify this ad, and we will con- 
sider it. 

What ad is that, General Markham ? 

Mr. Carson. This is an ad that I submitted, Mr. Chairman, at page 
356 of yesterday’s record, in connection with a question of Senator 
Anderson, in which I personally asked to have marked, it being not our 
ad but that of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 

The Cuatrman. Let Mr. Markham examine it. 

Mr. Markham, did that ad come to your attention in the course of 
the operation of the committee ? 

Mr. Marxnam. Not at all in our operation, except that we had a 
lot of material like this for our own ‘aeetion. 

The CHarrMan. I understood that was one of the reasons. The 
counsel is not a witness, and I am trying to get this record straight. 

As I understood counsel made the explanation yesterday that be- 
cause of certain ads like that being run in different areas, you under- 
took to answer them. 

Mr. Marxnam. That is correct. 

The Crarrman. It referred specifically to the Harris bill; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Marxuam. I don’t know how many; I would have to check it. 

The Cuatrman. I am not asking about the number, but was it ads 
of that nature that you referred to, that you stated yesterday prompted 
you in your ads to refer to the Harris bill ? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is right. 

The CratrMan. The exhibit before you is a sample of that charac- 
ter of ads that you referred to? 

Mr. MarkHam. Yes, sir. 


The CHarrman. All right. It may be made exhibit No. 21 for 
reference. 


(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 21,” in com- 
mittee files.) 

The CHarrmMan. Any other questions? Are there any other ques- 
tions ? 

Do you want to question Mr. Goss any further ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

The CrarrmMan. Counsel wishes to question Mr. Goss. 

Proceed with Mr. Goss. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Goss, as public-relations adviser, did you call for 


thought survey at the beginning of the work of Hill & Knowlton with 
the NGO? 
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-. Goss. I don’t know how close after the beginning of the work, 
but i was in the early stages ; yes. 
Mr. Fay. Who did you have perform that survey, sir? 
Mr. Goss. Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, N. J. 
Mr. Fay. Who are the owners and operators of Opinion Research 


Corp., if you know ? 


Mir. Goss. The president of the concern is Dr. Claude Robinson, 


and | don’t know who the stockholders are. 


Mr. Fay. What was the purpose of the survey, and what was the 
result of it? 

Mr. Goss. Well, the purpose of the survey was to find out what a 

group of opinion leaders thought about the basic facts of Federal 

Saal ition and the basic issues of natural gas. 

Mr. Fay. What was the result of the survey ? 

Mr. Goss. I haven’t looked at that survey; I would like to have it. 
I haven’t looked at it in several months. One of the interesting con- 
clusions that we drew from it was that if you exposed the facts about 
these natural-gas issues even by raising questions like this, that you 
convinced people that our facts were right. 

The CHarrMan. Is that a survey to ascertain generally the sentiment 
of the people regarding Federal regulation of natural gas produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Goss. It was a survey of 511 thought leaders throughout the 
country, and I have now in my hands this survey, except for the pro- 
ducing States of Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico. 

It was a survey of editors, teachers, clergymen, business people, and 
professional people throughout the countr y. 

The CHARMAN. That does not quite answer my question. 

Mr. Goss. It was to survey their attitudes on regulation of pro- 
ducers’ prices and their reaction to arguments for and against regula- 
tio 

The CuarrMan. In other words, it was a survey to get sentiment 
with regard to legislation that might undertake to regul: ate, Federal 
legislation that might undertake to regulate gas production; is that 
true é 

Mr. Goss. I wouldn’ say so, sir. It was the basic economic ques- 
tion of regulation. We asked questions like this: 

Do you think the price at which producers sell their gas to the pipe- 
line companies should be regulated by either the State or the Federal 
Government, or shouldn’t it ‘be regulated at all? 

This poll asked rather basic questions without reference to any kind 
of legislative action. 

The CHatmrMan. But the purpose of making the survey was to get 

nformation that would enable the industry to promote a bill along 
the lines of the Harris bill or the Fulbright bill; is that correct ? 

Mr. Goss. No, sir, I shouldn’t say so. “It was to help us determine 
what kind of arguments would be most effective in addressing our- 
selves to thought leaders about this basic problem of regulation. 

The CuamrMan. That was a basic purpose of the Harris-Fulbright 
bill; was it not? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Of course, you can say you wanted information 
without relation to the bill, but then when you got the information, 
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it was actually made use of to help you in promoting the legislation 
that the industry favored, legislation of the nature of the Harris bj|| 
and the Fulbright bill; isn’t that correct ? and building public senti- 
ment accordingly ¢ 

Mr. Goss. We certainly were interested in building public senti- 
ment against Federal regulation of gas, of oil, and of anything. 

The Cuarrman. And that was the purpose of the Harris and Ful- 
bright bills, to prevent Federal regulation. 

Mr. Goss. The Harris-Fulbright bill was a very special bit of legis- 
lation, addressed to a very specific subject. 

The CuairmMan. That same subject you took a survey in. 

Mr. Goss. Partly; yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. On page 2 of that survey, you have a copy of it before 
you, I believe. 

The Cnatrman. This survey may be made exhibit No. 22 for refer- 
ence. 

(The document was marked as “McCollum Exhibit No. 22,” in 
committee files. ) 

Mr. Fay. On page 2 of that survey, the caption under No. 1, will you 
read that ? 

Mr. Goss (reading) : 

The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee faces a formidable task in 
building support among thought leaders for deregulation of producers’ prices 

Mr. Fay. So that the purpose there presented to these people that 
were the subject of the survey was predicated on the advancing or 
building support for the deregulation of producers’ prices; is that 
correct ¢ 


Mr. Goss. This wording here of this question ; yes. 

Mr. Fay. Then over on page 3, would you read that question and 
just state the results there as far as there should be or should not be?! 

Mr. Goss (reading) : 


Do you think the prices at which producers sell their gas to the pipeline com- 
panies should be regulated by either the State or the Federal Government, or 
shouldn’t it be regulated? 

It should be regulated was by 56 percent, and should not by 36 
percent. 

Mr. Fay. And the subjects that were contacted were teachers, pro- 
fessional people, businessmen, and free enterprise, middle of the road, 
and socialists ? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. And the percentages ranged from a low of 43 to the high 
of 78 percent ? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to it should be regulated ? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. What did that survey cost, do you know, from memory, 
Mr. Goss, or approximately? I am not asking for it exactly. 

Mr. Goss. Approximately $10,000; that is my recollection. But that 
is entirely recollection. We have in the past 2 years had about a dozen 
such surveys, and, of course, it is pretty hard for me to remember, for 
other people. 
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Mr. Fay. For other industries ¢ 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. This is the only survey conducted for the oil and gas 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. What did you consider the need for it and the value, if 
any, to NGO? 

Mr. Goss. You will have to go through and read the whole survey. 
We actually tested specific arguments. It was a very practical survey, 
because we raised specific arguments and we tested them and found 
the ones that were effective and ones that people would believe, and 
the ones that people just simply found they couldn’t believe. 

It was a practical test survey. We were much more interested in 
the test aspects of it, than those percentages you had me read on page 3. 

Senator Bripcgs. May I ask you one question there ¢ 

Specifically, how did you interview an individual on this? Did you 
submit them a questionnaire, or was it done orally or verbally, person 
to person ? 

Mr. Goss. Well, of course, the way Opinion Research people did that 
was orally, person to person. They were equipped with a question- 
naire, but these were all direct contact interviews. 

Senator Bripces. How did you pick out the people? 

Mr. Goss. They do that by a method they call “scientific sampling,” 


which they assure us gives us a good representation of those classes 
of people. They are in the business all day long, and year in and year 
out, and they have developed techniques which they call “scientific 
sumpling,” and there is a lot of argument how successful they are in 
doing that, but in general, I think that they are fairly successful in 


getting a good cross-section. 

Senator Brinces. In doing it, they go to, we will say, teachers. They 
will go to a teacher personally and they will introduce themselves and 
ask questions? 

Mr. Goss. That is right. 

Senator Brinces. It is not anonymously; it is a bona fide thing? 

Mr. Goss. As a matter of fact, that questionnaire and the way they 
introduced themselves is explained in the back of the poll. It is done 
in the open all of the time. 

The Cuarrman. I notice here that this survey was made at the very 
beginning of the life of this committee, was it ? 

Mr. Goss. Very early, and not at the very beginning, but early. 

The CHamman. Immediately after the committee was organized? 

Mr. Goss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And I notice the results here show that in all cate- 
gories, or all groups except the free enterprise group. I have the list 
here and I think it averaged 56 percent of all groups according to the 
total favored regulation; is that correct? 

Mr. Goss. That is right, at the start; yes. 

The CHarrmMan,. That is at the start? 

Mr. Goss. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Did you make a survey later to determine wiiat 
progress had been made toward convincing them otherwise? 

Mr. Goss. No, sir; we did not. We have not made a survey of this 
type again. We have had a survey by our field staff. 
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The Cuatrman. By our field staff, who do you refer to as “our”? 

Mr. Goss. By General Markham’s field staff which did indicate 
quite a bit of progress. 

The CuarrmMan,. You felt that you did ascertain, then, to your owy 
satisfaction, at least from a survey made by the staff of the committee, 
the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, that progress had beey 
made in changing that percentage of public opinion ¢ 

Mr. Goss. We did, sir, and here I would like to produce or call your 
attention on page 13 to the thing I was referring to. We tested these 
people, and the reason I said at first was that you had this kind of 
tinding on regulation, it is very interesting to note on page 13 that we 
asked these people how they felt about regulation after we exposed 
some of our arguments against it, and you will find the percentage 
dropped very sharply, and the percentage against regulation increased 
sharply, after hearing some of our arguments. 

The Cuatrman. That indicated to you that the character of public 
relations program that you were carrying out was having its effect in 
chi anging public opinion, and 

Mr. Goss. It could have its effect. This was taken all at the same 
time, that it could have some effect. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Is it not true that a principle of your business of public 
relations is predicated on the fact that the constant presentation of 
ideas to the public through various media of communication will, in 
time, establish patterns of thought and behavior / 

Mr. Goss. Surely. 

Mr. Fay. That is the basis upon which public relations is operated 
today ? . 

Mr. Goss. We believe that if you give the people the facts, they will 
eventually operate cn the basis of those facts, if you give it to them 
convincingly and effectively. 

Mr. Fay. Then it would be correct to say that public relations work 
is or can be an effective instrument which can be used to influence 
legislation ? 

“Mr. Goss. In the sense that I just spoke, that the legislation is ulti- 
mately going to operate from a basis of the facts held by the people, 
and the belief and opinions held by the people, yes. 

Mr. Fay. Would it also be fair to say that if you had literally un- 
limited funds available to you to press for any particular concept or 
regulation, using the regulatory field, that you could effectively as : 
publie- relations firm put across such legislation if it was not basic ally 
vicious or evil ? 

Mr. Goss. Wi ell, sir, that question presumes we are operating in a 
vacuum, which we are not. I wish it was that simple. It would be 
very simple for our business. But actually, this is a very complex so- 
ciety. Everybody else has public- -relations staffs and organizations, 
too. All of the groups in society—labor, agriculture, and consumers— 
they all have public relations, too. 

So the task of trying to inform public opinion is a ver y complex and 
a very difficult job. Tt does take a day-in-and-day-out job. So just 
the possession of money alone won't do it. There are many other 
aspects of public-relations activities that do not require particularly 
out-of-pocket expenditures at all, and they are very important and they 
are available to other groups in society as compared to business. 
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There are the unions and the farmers. They have tremendous 
public-relations power, let us say, because of their membership and 
because of their grassroots strength, and it does not stem from money. 
You cannot just simply say the possession of money would enable you 
to carry on a public-relations campaign that stirely would change 
public opinion. \ ‘ 

Mr. Fay. Certainly it wouldn't be carried out without money. 

Mr. Carson. Not through Hill & Knowlton. 

Mr. Goss. “Not through Hill & Knowlton”—that is a good answer. 
But let us withdraw the facetious answer. Money is, of course, impor- 
tant, but there are many strengths that you have to draw upon, which 
we drew upon in this activity, that do not stem directly from money. 

If the oil and gas industry was not doing a good job in their own 
plant communities all over America, and if they were not well-re- 
spected citizens, and if they did not have very sound community-rela- 
tions programs which do not stem from the expenditure of money for 
newspaper advertising or publicity but just results from being a good 
citizen—if they were not that I doubt very much that the expendi- 
ture of a lot of money would have any appreciable effect on public 
opinion at all. 

Mr. Fay. Getting back to my question, I specifically said if the 
subject matter was not vicious or evil in its nature. So predicating 
it upon that basis, obviously it would be a respectable group of re- 
spectable citizens that were interested in a particular subject matter. 

I then said if the funds are available to put on a campaign that 
can reach the public through the media of communications in this 
country, the result is going to be an influencing of their thoughts and 
their behavior. 

Mr. Goss. The answer is “Yes,” providing your opponents do not 
have equally great supplies of money and equally great public-relations 
assets and resources available to them. If you are operating in a 
vacuum, and if there is nobody in opposition that does not have the 
same resources, the answer is “Yes.” 

The Cuarrman. Can we agree on this: Having some money is no 
handicap ? 

Mr. Goss. I can agree very wholeheartedly with that. 

Mr. Fay. I have one further small area, Mr. Goss. Did your com- 
pany or any representatives of the company register under the Lobby- 
ing Act, on any occasion since its enactment in 1946? r 

Mr. Goss. Since its enactment in 1946; yes, sir. You see, when the 
Lobbying Act was first passed, practically everybody considered that 
the Lobbying Act applied to public relations as well as to lobbying, 
and so a great number of public-relations people registered under 
the law, in the very first few years of its existence and st ayed registered 
until the Supreme Court ruled it did not apply to public relations 
and did not apply to educational activities. Then most people with- 
drew their registration. It so happened that I was in Washington in 
those early days of the Lobbying Act, and I personally was registered. 
I withdrew my registration. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately when ? 

Mr. Goss. I left Washington in 1950, and so I withdrew it before 
then. But in the early days, when it was conceived of as applying 
to public relations, I was registered and, as I say, there were dozens 
of public-relations people registered. . 
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Mr. Fay. I believe that is all of the questions I have. 

Mr. Goss. You asked yesterday that we insert the date that our 
contract was amended, and the compensation was changed. That was 
September 1, 1955. It was long before the veto and passage of the 
law. 

Mr. Fay. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Fay. Mr. McCollum, I have a few questions that I would like 
to direct to you with respect to the availability of personnel as far as 
the operations of NGO was concerned. I am referring to a report in 
the Wall Street Journal under date of January 12, 1955, wherein you 
indicated at that time that “We are not asking industry leaders to 
speak, we are drafting them.” Is it not a fact that the committee 
was in a position literally to draft the help that they needed to put 
the objectives of the committee across? 

Mr. McCotium. That specific article you referred to describing me 
in an interview is incorrect. It was not an interview. I am quoted 
there in various places and I was never interviewed by the fellow who 
wrote that ne That is in January of 1955, is it not? 

Mr. Fay. January 12, 1955. 

Mr. McCotium. Maybe I had better look at the specific article first, 
but there was a lot of controversy on that. 

Mr. Fay. That was inserted in the Congressional Record in January 
of 1955, but the article originally appeared in the Wall Street Journal 
under date of January 12. 

Mr. McCotium. This is the article I referred to, which was not an 
interview with McCollum. It was written by a correspondent, but 
not an interview with me. 

Mr. Fay. That is not a correct quotation as far as you were con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. McCotium. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to the substance of the quotation, do you 
disagree with it, sir? 

Mr. McCo.ttum. Read it again, will you please? 

“Mr. Fay (reading) : 
We are not asking industry leaders to speak, we are drafting them. 


Mr. McCotium. No; the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Fay. You do not agree with that ? 

Mr. McCottvum. I do not. ; 

Mr. Fay. Do you agree that with respect to the financing of the 
committee, it was in effect a draft as far as the availability of funds 
was concerned ? 

Mr. McCotium. No; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Fay. You disagree with that. 

Mr. McCotium. Just like yesterday, that word “assessment,” is 
incorrect. 

Mr. Fay. Then I have one further question. You are acquainted 
with Mr. Serge B. Jurenev? 

Mr. McCoutium. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. He is the assistant to the chairman of the board of the 
Continental Oil Co. 
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Mr. McCotitum. He was in January of 1955, and he is now assistant 
to the president of the Continental Oil Co., assistant to me. I make 
that statement to correctly identify him. 

Mr. Fay. He is presently with Continental Oil? 

Mr. McCotium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And he is your assistant ? 

Mr. McCotitum. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. He was designated as a consultant to the President’s Cabi- 
net Committee on Emergency Supplies and Resources Policy; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McCottum. He was selected. 

Mr. Fay. He was selected. 

Mr. McCottum. Yes; he was selected by some member of the com- 
mittee you referred to. 

Mr. Fay. And thereafter 

Mr. McCotium. He was made available by Continental Oil Co. - 

Mr. Fay. And he worked on that particular assignment with re- 
spect to the report that the President’s Resources Policy Committee 
tendered to the President last year. 

Mr. McCotitum. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. That report was against the regulation of the gas and oil 
industry. 

Mr. McCottum. It will speak for itself, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. But you are aware of what the substance was? 

Mr. McCottum. With respect to natural gas and oil. 

Mr. Fay. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrMaAn. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you gentlemen very much. You will remain here. I 
do not think that there will be any other questions, but there may be 
or may not be. We hope to conclude this hearing this morning, and 
we have one other witness and if you will remain in the room we might 
desire to recall you for a further question. 

Mr. Paul Kayser, will you come around, please, sir. 

Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate special committee shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Kayser. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL KAYSER, OF HOUSTON, TEX., PRESIDENT OF 
THE EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. 


The CHarrMan. Please state your name, your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Kayser. My name is Paul Kayser, and I live in Houston, Tex., 
and I am president of the El] Paso Natural Gas Co. and I am proud to 
say I have been president since its organization in 1928. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Kayser, you are familiar with the general 
nature of this investigation and the subject matter the committee is 
inquiring into ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. I am generally familiar; yes, sir. I have not been here 
but I have read the record that was made yesterday. 

The CuatrMan. Have you discussed the matter with members of 
the staff of the committee ? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir; I did. 
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The CHarrman. Then you know generally the line of interrogation 
to expect. 

Mr. Kayser. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. Under the rules of the committee, of course, you are 
entitled to counsel to be present and advise you as to your legal rights 
when you testify, if you so desire. Do you desire counsel or have you 
arranged for counsel ? 

Mr. Kayser. No, sir; I have formerly practiced law myself, and ] 
do not have counsel with me. 

The CHatrrman. You are ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed with your interrogation, 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kayser, you were the vice chairman ‘of the NGO after 
its formation for a period of approximately 8 months or so. 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Were you one of the originators of the group that deter- 
mined to set up the NGO? We are referri ing to the ‘Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee as the NGO. 

Mr. Kayser. I understand you, and yes; I was. 

Mr. Fay. Were you ac qui Linted with the or ganization and the setting 
up of the General Gas Committee which we ‘referred to as the GGC! 

Mr. Kayser. Only in a general way. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe the extent, sir. 

Mr. Kayser. I do not know who the membership of the committee 
was. I understand that Maston Nixon was chairman of the commit- 
tee. That is about all I know about the committee definitely. 

Mr. Fay. Were you present at the originating or organization meet- 
ing of the GGC in New York on July 13, 1954? 

Mr. Kayser. In New York on July 13, 1954, I do not remember 
whether I was present there or not. I do not remember the organiza- 
tion of the General Gas Committee. I am not clear. 

Mr. Fay. At a meeting on July 13, 1954, there was an informal meet- 
ing at which Mr. Nixon ‘testified that the General Gas Committee was 
first discussed, and determined to be set up as an operating committee 
for the industry. 

Mr. Kayser. That time and date does not bring anything back to my 
memory at this moment. 

Mr. Fay. The list of members present at the gas study meeting in 
New York on July 13, 1954, contains the notation, “El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., Paul Kayser, present.” 

If the record showed you were present at that meeting, you were 
there? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell us what the discussion was that first occurred 
relative to the setting up of the General Gas Committee, from your 
recollection ? 

Mr. Kayser. No; that is hazy in my mind, and I do not remember the 
discussion. I did not even remember the meeting. But I undoubtedly 
was there from the record as stated. 

Mr. Fay. Did you subsequently have any interest at all in the 
General Gas Committee activities ? 

Mr. Kayser. We were very much interested in any framing of a 
statute to repeal the Phillips decision. We were interested two ways. 
We are in the pipeline business, and the language of that statute could 
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be so framed that it would materially and seriously hurt our business. 
We had our counsel follow all of the discussions as best we could, the 
language and the effect of that language and the construction of that 
language that we figured would be put on it. 

That was just as much a part of the business of EF] Paso Natural 
Gas Co. as any other administrative or executive part of its business, 
to my notion. 

Mr. Fay. That was subsequent to the formation of these committees; 
the legislation was not dropped in the hopper until after January 
of 1955. 

Mr. Kayser. But there were a lot of preliminary discussions, and 
there always is, and always will be. It may be too late when the bill is 
dropped in the hopper to do anything effectively about its language. 
If you have any commonsense, in following the matter, you would like 
to know what is going on from the beginning. 

Mr. Fay. Then before the legislation was put into the form of a 
bill in the first session of this Congress, you were aware of the prospects 
of legislation ? 

Mr. Kayser. I certainly was. 

Mr. Fay. And you were one of the originators or organizers of the 
committees that were to have an interest in that legislation ? 

Mr. Kayser. I would not say that. Now, if you will let me express 
my connection, the thing I was interested in, I will be glad to do so, and 
I do not care to volunteer unless you want it. 

Mr. Fay. If you will. 

Mr. Kayser. In 1952, I was president of the Independent Natural 
Gas Association, and I suppose the record is clear on what that organi- 
zation is. The last meeting of my term of office was held in Omaha, 
on October 6, 1952. In that meeting the bunch of us who were re- 
sponsible for the program endeavored to set up—-and we called it 
a forum—we endeavored to set up a panel discussion that would 
encompass all of the elements of the natural gas business. That was 
made up of a representative of the producers, a representative of the 
distributors, and a representative of the pipelines, and then I, as 
president of the association, had the task, after those papers were in, 
to summarize all of them and to try to formulate some statement of the 
things that were vital to the total industry. 

Russell Brown represented the producers, and a gentleman whose 

name I forget at the moment represented the distributors, and one of 
our pipeline presidents gave a paper on the pipelines, and I believe 
Mr, Hulse of the California Commission, gave the views from the 
standpoint of the regulatory bodies. 
_ Out of that meeting grew the interest that I subsequently displayed 
in endeavoring to get over to the public the facts in respect to what 
we considered the most important elements of the natural-gas business. 
_ From that time forward, I helped to organize first, a committee 
inside the natural-gas industry, that is, inside the Independent Natural 
Gas Association, and we carried out a program and we spent some 
money. My offhand memory is that there was something in the range 
of just short of $100,000 over a year’s program. The purpose of that 
program—we put ads, one after another, trying to tell the public the 
story of what happens and what is necessary to bring the gas from out 
of the sands where nature stored it and get it to the burner where the 
consumer could use it. . 
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Mr. Fay. What was that program ? 

The Cuarrman. Was that program in 1952? 

Mr. Kayser. In 1952, and that started on October 6, 1952, and it was 

carried out actively in 1953 and carried out in 1954, and if you want me 

to be frank about it, so far as I was concerned after the veto by the 
President, and I said, “We will have to take a look before we can 
properly frame how we should further try to inform the public what 
we are doing.” 

The Cuatrman. After which veto? 

Mr. Kayser. I mean the veto of the Harris bill. 

The Cuatrman. That was this year. 

Mr. Kayser. That is right, and the program is simply suspended, 
and it is still, so far as the Independent Association is concerned, it is 
still active in the sense of planning to try to determine what is the best 
thing to do. 

The Cuatrman. The Kerr bill had been vetoed previously. 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, that is a matter of history. 

The Cuatrman. That is why I asked you about which veto. 

Mr. Kayser. I beg your pardon. Surely, that is. 

The Crarman. I do not remember the year the Kerr bill passed. 

Mr. Kayser. I do not either. 

Senator Anperson. I guess he would say that he sort of expected the 
veto from President Truman, but the other veto was somewhat 
unexpected. 

Mr. Kayser. That is a mild understatement. 

The Cuatrman. I am trying to relate the time here from your meet- 
ing in Omaha, at which time your organization developed and carried 
out this program. Was that following the veto of the Kerr bill? 

Mr. Kayser. I do not remember. 

The Cnarrman. I do not remember the date of the Kerr bill. 

Mr. Kayser. I do not remember, but I can tell you that it had no 
significance. I would like to make this clear to you now, because we 
have tried, or I have, and my associates, in the gas business, and I 
think in the oil business too, as far as that is concerned—I ran into a 
brand new idea, so far as I was concerned, in respect to the business 
that I had been in practically all of my business life, and that was, and 
it came out of the talk that Russell Brown made, that both our supplies 
of oil and gas and natural-gas service is wholly dependent for its con- 
tinuity on exploration, the finding of additional supplies. 

Now, to me, that was a most important thought that I had had in all 
of my business life, as far as that isconcerned. Since that time, I have 
endeavored, because if I did not realize the significance of it when I was 
in the business, how could I expect a man who simply turned a little 
valve and burned the gas to understand it? If he did not understand 
it, then he and I were flying on separate beams. I undertook to help 
to inform him of that fact which I regarded to be the most important 
fact that there is in the oil and gas business, and therefore the most 
important tooureconomy. The economy is based on the use of energy, 


and more than 6624 percent of that energy is from petroleum oil and 
natural gas. 


The CHarrman. All right. 
Mr. Fay. Now, Mr. Kayser, if the Independent Association was 
conducting such a program as you describe, what was the need in 
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your mind for a General Gas Commitee and a Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee? 

Mr. Kayser. The NGO, as you call it, you mean ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Kayser. So far as the need for the NGO is concerned, it was 
apparent to us when we formed our first committee and tried to carry 
out this program, that we had quite a job. 

Now, I want to tell you how the ideas were developed. This job 
that we were doing was not related to legislation. 

The Cuarrman. That is the job of the Independent Natural Gas 
Association ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. It was not related to legislation because—and now 
watch this, it is important to us—if the consumer understood the 
problem that we had, and if he understood that he could not get his 
supplies in a free economy except by paying a price that would com- 
pensate people and give them an incentive to go out and find it and 
produce it, 1f he understood that, then the regulatory problem was, | 
would say, two-thirds solved. It would not make any difference 
whether eee regulated it, or whether the Federal Power Commis- 
sion regulated it, or whether the States regulated it, but if the con- 
sumer understood that fact, then obviously the regulation is going to 
follow what the consumer wants. 

We found that the consumer was interested in supplies. The matter 
of the development of the natural gas business is a matter of economic 
history. It has been one of the most rapid and phenomenal develop- 
ments of the past 10 years. In fact, in the past 20 years. 

It could not be possible except that the consumer wants to burn it. 

We needed to get this information as far as we could. At the time 
that we started there was no Phillips decision. It was highly impor- 
tant for the Federal Power Commission to recognize, however, that 
the pipelines were going to have to pay increased prices for gas in the 
field if they got the supplies. 

The program that we instituted was an essential one to bring about 
a condition under which we could proceed to pay those increased 
prices. Obviously, as a pipeline, we cannot go out and pay money and 
not be able to get it back from the consumer. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir; I would be glad to answer. I didn’t mean to 
talk so long. 

Senator Ture. Are you engaged in production, or are you just in 
the pipeline business ? 

Mr. Kayser. We are in the pipeline business principally, and we 
are in the production business primarily to protect the investment that 
that we have and to undertake to insure the supply. 

Senator Toye. You are interested in a pipeline, but the question 
that I want to ask is, what percent of seinanaie wells have gas and 


what percent have both gas and liquid petroleum ? 

Mr. Kayser. If you go to wells, you would find that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of all wells are oil wells. 

Senator Ture. Oil wells. However, they do have some gas? 

Mr. Kayser. And they bring gas along with it. 

Senator Ture. The gas is waste until such time that you commence 
to concentrate the gas and that was the introduction of the pipeline. 
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You have one area in the Southwest, I believe, where there are dry 
wells or gas wells and where not much petroleum is to be found. ; 

It is mostly gas which is produced when you have sunk a hole. But 
you also have areas where you have a certain percent that is dry gas 
as well as the petroleum. You did have a problem with your dry gas 
until you conceived of piping it to the consuming areas where it was 
used. QOut on the prairies of the Southwest, it was just a nuisance to 
you; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Kayser. There was a surplus of gas all over the Southwest until 
the long pipelines were built. 

Senator Tuyer. A certain percent of the wells came in with gas as 
well as petroleum, and you burned off the gas. It was not necessary 
oftentimes in the area in which you produced the petroleum, because 
you used only a part of it for whatever heat needs you had, so the gas 
was a byproduct of the oil well. 

Mr. Kayser. Wait a minute, now. Wait just a minute. 

Senator Ture. That is what I am trying to get straight. I am try- 
ing to find out whether you were spending money drilling for gas, or 
whether you were spending money drilling for oil, and gas became 
incidental to it. 

I think you will agree with me that oftentimes gas became inci- 
dental to the oil; isn’t that true? You would agree with me, wouldn't 
you, Mr. Kayser ? 

Mr. Kayser. I can tell you just exactly how it is. I have lived with 
it all my life. Here is what happens and here is what is happening 
today. 

We are connected to some 20,000 wells that are oil wells, and a small 
amount of gas comes off with the oil. That is what is known as casing- 
head gas. It is run through a plant and the result is what we call 
residue gas. 

Up to 1942 or 1943 there were hundreds of millions of feet of that 
residue gas going to waste. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. That is why I say it is nuisance and 
incidental to an oil well. 

Mr. Kayser. That is correct. We built a pipeline from there to 
El Paso and to Arizona and New Mexico anak subsequently to Cali- 
fornia. We are now 

Senator Tuyr. And subsequently to Minnesota. 

Mr. Kayser. You bet you. You are exactly correct. Subsequently, 
much subsequently to Minnesota, in fact. 

Anyhow, we are marketing a billion 500 million of that character 
of gas today. 

There is another phase to it now which you have to take into consid- 
eration. That phase is this: There is a very substantial amount of 
production that is predominantly gas versus distillate oil. 

As you go deeper, the tendency is for those deeper wells to have a pre- 
ponderance of gas versus oil. As we drew off the surplus—I don’t mind 
telling you—Senator Anderson knows it and has given me—well, he 
has properly criticized us for it. We paid as little as 2 cents for gas. 

Senator Tuyr. Criticized for what ? 

Mr. Kayser. For what I am going to say. 

Senator Tuyr. I couldn’t anticipate what you were going to say. 
I wanted to know what he criticized you for. 
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Mr. Kayser. He criticized us for paying 2 cents for gas in the field. 
The criticism was well taken. 

Senator Anperson. That is why I wanted to come in right there, 
Mr. Kayser. I must insist that you don’t let the Senator from Minne- 
sota ever interfere when an oilman admits that one of the things 
[said was right. 

Mr. Kayser. That criticism was well taken. 

Senator Ture. The Senator from New Mexico has been right on 
many a question. 

Mr. Kayser. But the fact is that the big, long lines drew off the 
surplus gas and put the thing on a decent basis. 

Watch this: At that time the country depended for only about 11 
percent of its energy resources upon gas. Now it depends for 25 = 
cent of its energy resources on gas, and for 43 and a fraction of its 
energy resources on oil. 

It just doesn’t make sense to leave the job of exploration for gas as 
an incidental to exploration for oil when you are depending as much 
as you are on that resource. Therefore, I based my campaign before 
the public and in talks privately with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, publicity in various places, that because of the importance of 
this energy resource you should not treat it strictly as a byproduct of 
the oil industry, but you should put it on a basis where exploration 
for gas will support itself. 

That is my statement. That is what I am driving at all the time. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to pursue this more 
than a moment or two further. I don’t want to belabor the point. 
The only question that I concern myself with is the fact that once you 
put that pipeline into a consuming area, if you were competitive in 
vetting that gas up to that consuming area, then I would say it would 
be the same as petroleum products such as gas for the automobile 
engine or the tractor or whatever it might be. 

You have all manner of means of transportation to get the product 
to the consuming area. A pipeline is a little different. You concen- 
trate that and you send that gas through several hundred miles of 
pipeline. Once this little widow has converted her heating unit over 
to natural gas, she can’t go out and carry that gas in a bucket if she 
doesn’t like your pipeline. She has got to stay right there on that 
pipeline or otherwise she is going to get a different heating unit. 
Therein in the difference in this petroleum product. That is the only 
argument I have. I must contend that your gas is a byproduct of the 
development of an oil well. 

Senator Anperson. That is where I want to come in. 

Senator Ture. It is a byproduct from an oil well, except in a small 
geographical area in the Southwest. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Anderson. 

Senator AnpERSON. I want to see if I can start in a little bit in this 
way, Mr. Kayser. I know a lot about the time you have spent in this 
business. I used to drive into Hobbs, N. Mex., and saw a great many 
flares. That was the flaring off of gas from these oil wells, and it was 
not, as Senator Thye has pointed out, the primary product at that time. 
But you gathered together some of this casinghead gas and brought 
it into the El Paso area, and Arizona and California. Are you fa- 
miliar with the Loco Hills repressuring project ? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Anperson. Did they then say there was a danger in taking 
off some of this casinghead gas because the gas was needed to keep the 
oil wells running for many years to come? 

Mr. Kayser. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. Not every oil well is a water drive, is it ? 

Mr. Kayser. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. You have to depend almost entirely upon gas 
drive. 

Mr. Kayser. Ina lot of instances; yes. 

Senator Anperson. Therefore you could not, if you were going to 
keep up with the expanding gas market, depend upon the flared gas or 
the casinghead gas, if you were going to supply the demand of the 
American public for gas. There wasn’t enough of it to take care of 
America. So you went out and began developing some gas, along 
with others, in northwestern New Mexico. 

Mr. Kayser. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. The gas you take from the Picture Cliffs forma- 
tion is not in conjunction with oil at the present time; is it ? 

Mr. Kayser. No,sir. Nor is Mesa Verde, which is much larger. 

Senator Anperson. Nor is the Mesa Verde. The Mesa Verde and 
the Picture Cliffs are the great suppliers of natural gas for your north- 
ern pipelines into California at the present time; are they not? 

Mr. Kayser. They are indeed. The amount of total reserves that 
have been uncovered there exceeds a trillion feet of gas, wholly gas, 
not another thing. Let me make this point, if you will; I am sorry 
to interrupt you. 

Senator ANperson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Kayser. But a well stood in the Mesa Verde formation in New 
Mexico for 20 solid years right in the midst of a gas field. This wasa 
gas well just making a little bit of gas for 20 solid years in the middle 
of a gas field that had 8 trillion feet of gas in it, and nobody did any- 
thing about it. Iam not claiming any credit for it because if I hadn't 
done it somebody else would have. We went out there and measured 
that gas and put our engineers on it and they said it has not lost any 
pressure whatsoever for 20 years. Therefore, it must be connected to 
a substantial supply. We projected the pipeline, backed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. They said, “It is all right with us.” We did 
build it. The price then was 3 cents. It is now 12 cents. Wait a 
minute. Let me be accurate. It is now 12 cents for that same gas, 
and shortly, under an escalation, it will be 13 cents, and should be. 

That price is the thing that brought about that development. 

Senator Anperson. I was going to ask that question. With the in- 
crease in the price of that gas from 3 cents to 12 cents was there any 
increase in the desire to explore for gas? 

Mr. Kayser. That made all the difference in the world. From 
sitting out there and being a little old village that didn’t amount to a 
hill of beans, you can go out there now and see what happened. It is 
the center of exploration and expenditure of risk money to find gas, 
nothing but gas. They found a little bit of oil recently. 

Senator Anperson. Recently over toward the four corners country 
they brought in one oil well that looks as if it has some possibilities 
and they have 1 or 2 little other wells in the area of Pine Ridge. But 
in this instance we have reversed the process because the discovery of 
oil has followed the exploration for gas; has it not? 
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Mr. Kayser. You bet you, and the exploration for gas is the only 
reason in my judgment that you have enough oil out there to mean 
anvthing. 

Senator ANDERSON. There are two other subjects that are not exactly 
connected. Are you familiar with the discovery of potash fields in 
New Mexico from which five-sixths of all the potash in the country 
comes # 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir; I am thoroughly familiar with it. 

Senator Anperson. Was that in connection with Sweeney’s explo- 
ration well for oil? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir. 

Senator AnpErson. There is nothing unusual with encountering gas 
with anything else. It suddenly becomes the basis for the whole 
potash industry. 

Mr. Kayser. We served gas initially at a very cheap price so they 
could put in all that installation. 

Senator Anperson. Did you build a pipeline recently across Mexico 
to tie up en the California lines that drop into the Spraberry area 
in Texas? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes; we cover the Spraberry area like a blanket. 

Senator ANpEerson. Was there any market for that gas particularly 
until that line came down there? 

Mr. Kayser. None at all. 

Senator ANpERsoN. I want to say that these pipelines are useful and 
do supply people in all parts of the country. The Spraberry field is 
a very tight field and there was not a great market for this gas until 
you came along and built one up to tie in with the pipelines of the 
rest of New Mexico and carried that into California, where it is being 
very advantageously used. 

Mr. Kayser. That is correct, and the oil production from that field 
will not justify the building of—I would not say the building of 
another well, but very few, if any more wells. But the casinghead gas 
which comes off with it, that we take, yields enough that the field is 
being drilled up to its full capacity. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Thye spoke of the protection of this 
little widow. I know he is very sincere about it. But what is best 
for this little widow—the continuance of an active exploration pro- 
gram in order to assure an abundant supply or not ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. We say that exploration to the oil and gas industry is 
just like water to a plant. If you cut off that today, the plant will 
live tomorrow and it will look pretty good. It will look good the 
next day, and the next day it will begin to shivel a little. Inside of 
water the life of the plant is normally in relation to its soil and the 
water that is in the soil, ultimately, unless it is a big oak tree, it will 
die. 

Senator Tuyr. Would ihe chairman permit a question at this point ? 
Isn’t what is true of the widow also true of the industrial plant which 
is dependent on a line of which you control the valve? If you shut 
the valve down wouldn’t that industry suffer for lack of gas exactly 
the same as the plant without the water would suffer if the water was 
denied it? 

Mr. Kayser. That is the point I am making. 
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Senator Tuyr. That is the whole point that I am concerned with 
when there is only one pipeline that takes the supply from a local area 
and pipes it a vast distance without competition / 

Mr. Kayser. Watch this, Senator. I am awfully glad to have that 
question. That suits me fine. That is great. So far as the cost from 
the mouth of the well—I put this out everywhere—so far as the cost 
from the mouth of the well to that burner over there where she burns 
it, which is the millions and millions of dollars cost—in the case of go- 
ing up to Minnesota, taking a quick guess, it costs around $200 to 
$300 million to get gas up there. We couldn’t take it up for you alone 
anyhow. We have to do all the other stuff along the way in order to 
get it there. That can be regulated, and is regulated, properly so. 
I have to get a certificate to do that. I can only make 6 percent on 
every dollar that I put into that pipeline. That is the big part of 
the cost of that gas to the woman who turns the valve. 

But that pipeline isn’t worth anything unless somebody has the 
incentive to go out and find the gas that will go in it. Ina free econ- 
omy you can’t get people to do that except by paying them an ade- 
quate price which will compensate them for the risk involved in thea 
search for it and for the cost of production. If you know a way to 
do it I would like to know it because I will quit everything I am doing 
in that respect if you will show me. 

There is one other way. Mr. Stalin has a patent or copyright or 
whatever you want to call it, on that. If you can tell people to go 
out and produce gas or find gas, fine. You can run the economy. But 
in a free economy, you have to compensate him for going out and 
finding it. I know because I am on the firing line. I am trying to 
buy it every day. I am busy with some people in this room right now 
trying to buy a lot more gas. 

The Cuarirman. I think we are getting into a very remote area. 
Let’s get back to our subject. 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, as long as we got away from the 
purpose of the hearing, for just a minute will you explain the differ- 
ence between gas pressure and water pressure, to which you referred ! 

Mr. Kayser. In not most, but I would say a large number of fielcs 
by the accumulation of oil and gas at the top of the anticline, the 
structure, the water has been displaced and pressed back. That water 
pressure, the hydrostatic head of height on up to the top of the ground, 
is pressing against that gas or oil. When you take the oil or gas out 
the water follows it up. That is a water drive, which is excellent. 
You can get the maximum amount of production out of that kind of a 
field without your doing a thing in the world except carefully draw- 
ing it so as not to comb the water up on yourself. 

But there are a number of fields, both oil and gas, where there is 
no connection out to the water drive whatsoever. It is sealed off. 
Don’t ask me why. I don’t know. But it is. 

The only pressure to bring that oil or gas to the surface is the ac- 
cumulated pressure that has occurred in that reservoir while it was 
being deposited or accumulated through the ages. 

When you put it off in a sealed vessel or sealed reservoir that does 
not have pressure, the pressure goes down just in proportion to the 
quantity of oil or gas that you take out. Therefore, when you take 
out oil, if you do not displace it with an equal volume—not Btu’s but 
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in equal volume of gas, then your effective drive inside that reservoir 
coes down just exactly as you do not reinject gas. We call that re- 
pressuring or pressure maintenance, whic hever you want to call it. 

In taking gas from almost any field that is associated with oil, we 
have the difficulty, which is a hard problem, but we recognize it on 
the part of the oil industry and we have to comply with it—we have 
to say in lots of instances that all of the gas that they are delivering 
on us may be used for repressuring if it is necessary in order to main- 
tain the oil production. There is a point right there. If the price of 
gas is up to a substantial point se if it comes up to a certain level 
and—I know what it used to be—it is not economic to use that high- 
priced gas to put back there to maintain the pressure, and I keep the 
yas. That is just one of the points of economics in respect to the use 
of the gas for repressuring. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Counsel, let us continue. 

Mr, Fay. Mr. Kavser, you knew Mr. Harry Bass? 

Mr. Kayser. Slightly. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. James %. Pugh of Sun Oil? 

Mr. Kayser. Mr. James E. Pugh. Slightly. 

Mr. Fay. Were they members or were they individuals who were 
interested also with you in setting up and operating NGO or GGC 
to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Kayser. I think the record shows that they were members of 
the committee. I didn’t memorize those things. 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that. Do you have knowledge of them, Mr. 
Kayser ? 

Mr. Kayser. I know both of them. 

Mr. Fay. They were present at the meeting, were they not, sir? Do 
you have knowledge that some of them attended some menting 

Mr. Kayser. I can remember Harry Bass being there once. I do 
not have any independent recollection. If the minutes of the meeting 
say they were there, they were there. 

Mr. Fay. You attended some of these meetings yourself? 

Mr. Kayser. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Fay. Even before the organization of NGR, of the original 
group that talked about setting up NGR? 

Mr. Kayser. I certainly attended that.. You showed me that July 
13, 1954, meeting. I certainly attended it. 

Mr. Fay. You attended the meeting on October 20, which was ac- 
tually the inception of NGO? 

Mr. Kayser. That was the anepanee meeting of the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee. I attended it. 

Mr. Fay. You attended the meeting thereafter in January and 
actually were the presiding officer in January ? 

Mr. Kayser. That is correct. The minutes show that. I attended 
that meeting. No ifs and ands, I attended the one where you see the 
addenda that you have to the first meeting. I was present there and 
remember it very distinctly. 

Mr. Fay. I appr eciate that. You were aware of what was going on 
with the GGC committee at that time, were you not ,which also origi- 
nated in October of 1954? 

Mr. Kayser. Let me tell you. I do not know of my own knowledge 
anything more than the things that were in the papers about the 
activities of the GGC committee. 
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Mr. Fay. Wasn’t your executive vice president a member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Kayser ? 

Mr. Kayser. I don’t know whether he was a member of that com- 
mittee or not, but I will say that he was a member of the appropriation 
committee to follow the language and the structure and the things that 
happened in respect to the Harris bill. There is no question about 
that. I had Mr. Howard Boyd in all the discussions that he had time 
for in respect to the language of that bill. So far as any lobbying 
activities, if Howard talked to anybody I don’t know about it. 

Mr. Fay. I wasn’t asking that question. I was merely asking you 
whether or not you were currently aware that during the operation 
of the activities of that committee 

Mr. Kayser. I was not. 

Mr. Fay. You didn’t discuss it with Mr. Boyd, who was a member 
of the committee? He didn’t keep you briefed on it at all? 

Mr. Kayser. He kept me briefed on the language and the ideas in 
respect to changing and the structure of the bill. We talked about that 
a number of times. So far as any question about what it would take 
to pass the bill, no. 

Mr. Fay. You weren’t interested in that? 

Mr. Kayser. Oh, of course, I was interested in it. 

Mr. Fay. But you didn’t discuss it with Mr. Boyd? 

Mr. Kayser. What it would take to pass the bill? No. 

Mr. Fay. You never discussed that ? 

Mr. Kayser. Certainly not. What it takes to pass a bill through 
this Senate is a pretty complicated matter. I would not expect Mr. 
Boyd, who was a lawyer here in Washington, who had no interest in 
polities—I wouldn’t expect him to know as much as I would know 
about it. 

Mr. Fay. Certainly as a member of the GGC committee he knew 
what that committee was doing and what its objects and purposes were. 

Mr. Kayser. I haven’t checked this back. My memory—I know 
he was a member of the legal committee. I am not saying that was 
the legal committee of the GGC committee. I don’t know and don't 
care. 

Mr. Fay. The record shows he was a member of the GGC com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kayser. All right, then he was a member, but his chief interest 
in it, I am telling you, was to follow the legal phases of that bill. It 
was not called a legal committee inside of the GGC. T don’t know. 
He was made a member of one of the legal committees. Whether it 
was the Independent Natural Gas ‘Association Committee I don’t 
know, but my interest in having him participate in that was from the 
legal standpoint, not from the standpoint of trying to do any work 
to pass the bill. 

The Cuatrman. That was one of the main purposes for which the 
GGC committee was created; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Kayser. I wouldn’t say that. I am clear in my ideas about it. 
I may be wrong. My understanding of the purpose of the General 
Gas Committee was that somebody has to testify before your commit- 
tees. You don’t want somebody to walk in here off the street and try 
to tell you what ought to be done about legislation. It takes talent, 
it takes executive capacity and an understanding of the whole situa- 
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tion in order to help prepare that. That was the chief business of that 
ommittee. I think Mr. Searles testified and Mr. Boatwright tes- 
ail lind 

The CHatrMan. I am not saying it was organized to do anything 
wrong, but the chief purpose of its organization and its chief objectives 
was to get legislation ; isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. I didn’t participate in that part of it except that I 
understood thoroughly that the purpose of it was to prepare the case 
for presentation as it was prepared before. . 

The CuarrMan. To get the bill passed or to defeat it ’ 

Mr. Kayser. To present to the committee a thorough understanding 
of the industry’s side involved in that bill. 

The Cuarrman. Sure, so that industry could get the kind of bill 
it thought the industry should have and that maybe it thought the 
country should have. The purpose of it was to get legislation. Why 
not say so? Weallknowit. It1is perfectly apparent on the face of it. 

Mr. Kayser. My activities were not in that respect, and neither 
was my company’s. We were interested in following that bill through 
the maze that it went, to determine whether or not it affected us. 

The CHatrmMan. Your company wanted legislation of that char- 
acter; did it not? 

Mr. Kayser. It certainly did. We regarded that legislation as 
extremely important. 

The Cuarrman. Then beyond wanting the legislation and desiring 
the legislation, this committee being set up to prepare the informa 
tion for Congress to secure passage of the legislation, beyond that 
you had a man there representing your company or the pipeline in- 
dustry to see that the language in the bill protected the pipeline 
industry. 

Mr. Kayser. That is right. That is exactly what we were doing. 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly correct, isn’t it. First you wanted 
the bill passed. Second, you wanted that bill passed because you 
thought it was in the interest of the industry and in the interest of 
the country. I will concede that. If the bill was passed, you wanted 
to be sure that the provisions of it with respect to pipelines did not 
work adversely to the ree section of the oil industry. 

Mr. Kayser. All right, but I want to modify that. 

The CuarrmMan. You make your modification. 

Mr. Kayser. To this extent, now, because I want to make it clear 
what we were doing. We did not undertake to try to do anything 
about passing the bill other than to assist—and we didn’t do much of 
that—in the preparation of the material. The main thing we did, we 
had Mr. Boyd there to be helpful in language and the expression in 
the language so we would not have another Phillips decision. That 
was the main part of our activity. I am just telling it like it is. Of 
course we wanted the bill passed. There is no question about that. 

The Cuarrman. That is why the committee was set up to begin with, 
to pass the bill, 

Mr. Kayser. I didn’t set the committee up. I will let those who 
set up the committee speak for that. 

The Cuarrman. You helped. 

Mr. Kayser. No, I didn’t set up the GGC committee. TI helped set 
up the committee you are talking about here, the Natural Oil and Gas 
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Resources Committee. I was one of the instigators that did that. 
The GGC committee I did not. I only supplied Mr. Boyd to work 
with that committee and for the purpose that I have given. That is 
the fact about it. 

The Cuamman. Wasn't the purpose of setting up the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee to carry on a campaign of public rela- 
tions and education with the people so that sentiment would be built 
up in support of the gas bill ? 

Mr. Kayser. No. 

The Cuatrman. It had no relation to that ? 

Mr. Kayser. I am not testifying about what the purpose of the GCC 
committee was. I am testifying 

The Caairman. I am talking about the other committee, the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

Mr. Kayser. All right. I am willing to answer anything about that 
because I took responsibility for it. I can just speak for myself. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kayser. So far as I was concernedswe organized that com- 
mittee as a continuation of the same campaign that we were already 
carrying on in the industry. 

The Cuatrman. That is, the Independent—— 

Mr. Kayser. The Independent Natural Gas Association campaign, 
which had the fundamental objective of informing the man who is 
going to use this stuff what it takes to get it to him. That is the 
fundamental objective. 

If there were incidental effects of it, fine, but we could accomplish 
all of our purposes without a scratch of the pen by the Senate or 
the House. 

The Carman. After the Phillips decision ? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir. Let me illustrate that. That is happening 
today. 

The CuHarrmMan. Let me ask you one question. You say, then, that 
the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee had no relation to the 
passage of the legislation in its objective and in its purpose and its 
aim ? 

Mr. Kayser. It might have been an incidental effect of the funda- 
mental campaign. You can restate it any way you want to, but 
that is—— 

The Carman. I will restate it one other way. Do you think 
that that gas committee would have been set up, the Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee, with a budget of something near $2 million 
at the time it was set up, except for the fact that legislation in the 
nature and character of the Harris-Fulbright bill was pending? 

Mr. Kayser. I think it never would have been set up with that much 
money except for the Phillips decision. 

The Cuairman. And incidentally because of the desire for legisla- 
tion to repeal the Phillips decision ? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, but the fundamental objectives could be accom- 
plished without changing any legislation. —_ f aX 

The CHarrmMan. You mean after the Phillips decision you didn't 
have to have any legislation 4 é 

Mr. Kayser. You don’t have to do it if you carry out the funda- 
mental objectives of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 
That isa fact. Itis happening now. 
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The CuHarrman, That is why you didn’t pursue the legislation any 
further ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. It isall right with me for you not to. 

The CHarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kayser, your company contributed to the NGQ; isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Kayser. That is right, the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee. 

Mr. Fay. You contributed fourteen-thousand-some-odd dollars, I 
believe. 

Mr. Kayser. That is what the record shows and that is correct. I 
remember that amount. I remember that, I didn’t remember the other 
amount that you asked about. 

Mr. Fay. Thank you. 

Can you tell the committee how your company handled 

Mr. Kayser. We charged it to expense. 

Mr. Fay. You charged it to what expense—operating expense of the 
business ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. Whatever the correct classification under the Federal 
Power Commission regulations is, I don’t know. It is charged to 
expense. I can tell you that. 

Mr. Fay. It was not a contribution. It was charged to an educa- 
tional program ? 

Mr. cae I say it is charged to expense. I know that is on the 
books. 

Mr. Fay. I can appreciate it would be on the books if your books are 
in order at all. 


Mr. Kayser. I am talking about the way it is charged. It is charged 
to expense and a deduction is taken for it as an operating expense, yes, 


. 


in the broad sense. 

Senator Anperson. If it was charged to expense, it obviously was 
not acontribution. It was charged to expense. 

Mr. Kayser. It was for purposes we considered to be proper. 

Mr. Fay. When did you resign from NGO? 

Mr. Kayser. June 1955. 

Mr. Fay. Will you state your reasons for resigning at that time? 

Mr. Kayser. I thought 1 had. I can only devote so much time to 
these public efforts. There were other things that I needed to do worse 
than that. 

Senator AnpEeRson. Were you very actively engaged during this en- 
tire period in trying to expand the oil and gas operations with which 
you were identified, building additional pipelines, and signing addi- 
tonal contracts and keeping your business going? | 

Mr. Kayser. We had one of the most difficult problems on our hands 
through the summer and fall of 1955. 

Mr. Fay. Did any officer of your company succeed you on that 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Kayser. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Your company dropped out of the committee at that time ? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know when your executive vice president. dropped 
off the committee of the GGC ? 
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Mr. Kayser. I don’t know what he has done about that. I just don’t 
know. He is not executive vice president. He is vice president and 
associate general counsel. é 

Mr. Fay. That is all for the questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson (presiding). Senator Bridges? 

Senator Thye? 

Senator Tire. Mr. Chairman, I would say with regard to an in- 
centive to continue to explore for wells or for new fields and new wells, 
that is naturally a necessity. 

I don’t want you or any of your associates ever to think that I do 
not appreciate the need for research into all areas of the globe for new 
oilfields, because we are wholly dependent on it, at least in this par- 
ticular decade. 

My only reason for entering into that other phase is the question 
that there is not competition in the distribution and sale of that fuel, 
the natural gas, to the areas which are consuming it, once the area 
is changed over to consumption of natural gas. That is the onl) 
phase of the entire question of the legislation that I am concerned with 
or have involved myself in. 

You must have the incentive to go out or otherwise you are going 
to be short in supply and then your costs are going to be much greater 
than they are today. 

Mr. Kayser. That is the reason that you enacted in 1938 the natural- 
gas bill, to regulate. Then you subsequently amended that in 1940 to 
include the necessity to apply for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to build a pipeline. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman, before we close this session for 
the record, I would like to put in the dates on this Harris bill because 
L raised some questions about it. 

That is an incident not related to your testimony, Mr. Kayser. H. R. 
6645, the Harris bill, was sent to the Senate on July 29, 1955, and 
was before the Senate until February 6, 1956, when it was agreed to 
by the Senate without amendment. 

I can understand General Markham’s confusion about it a little 
bit because naturally S. 1853, the Fulbright bill, was introduced on 
April 28, 1955, and the Senate hearings on it began May 10, 1955. 

It was reported July 28, with an amendment, 1 day prior to the 
day that the Harris bill came aver from the House. Since it was re- 
ported, it was actually on the Senate Calendar. Action was postponed. 
It was never actually voted on by the Senate. 

I think these dates are important in view of the advertising which 
mentioned the Harris bill specifically. As I said, I don’t raise any 
question about it at all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? The Chair will 
announce, then, that this concludes this series of hearings. We wish 
to thank the witnesses for their cooperation. 

The committee will recess until Thursday, June 21, at 10 a. m., at 
which time the committee expects to hear representatives of the Council 
of Local Gas Companies. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Thursday, June 21, 1956.) | 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Srecra, Committee To INVESTIGATE 
Pourtican Activities, LoBBytNne, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 219, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators McClellan, Kennedy, Bridges, and Goldwater. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel ; John 
J. McGovern, associate counsel ; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investi- 
gator; Vivien I. McConnell, chief clerk. 

The CuHatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We are resuming public hearings in the inquiry into lobbying ac- 
tivities in relation to the Harris-Fulbright gas bill. The committee 
will hear evidence this morning from representatives of the Council 
of Local Gas Companies, an organization composed of gas distributing 
companies throughout the country. The council, the committee 
understands, was active in opposing the Harris-Fulbright bill. We 
have scheduled here 3 witnesses for today, and 1 at least for tomorrow. 
We hope that we may be able to dispose of all of it today if we can. 
Therefore, we will ask the committee to sit this afternoon and proceed 
with the hearings while the Senate is in session. 

Who is the first witness, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Fay. Mr. John E. Heyke will you stand and be sworn? 

May I suggest that also Mr. Himsworth and Mr. Frazier might be 
sworn at the same time. They are at the table. 

The CHairman. All right, Mr. Himsworth and Mr. Frazier, will 
you three gentlemen stand and be sworn ? 

Do you ¢ ‘and each of you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Special Senate Investigating Committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Herxe. I do. 

Mr. Hiasworrn. I do. 

Mr. Frazier. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN E. HEYKE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL oF 
LOCAL GAS COMPANIES, AND PRESIDENT OF THE BROOKLYN 
UNION GAS CO.; AND W. E. HIMSWORTH, ASSISTANT VICE PRESI. 
DENT OF THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. (ACCOMPANIED BY 
THEIR COUNSEL, EDWIN F. RUSSELL, OF THE FIRM OF CULLEN 
& DYKMAN, BROOKLYN, N. Y.); ALSO CHARLES H. FRAZIER, 
SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL OF LOCAL GAS COMPANIES AND 
EXECUTIVE ENGINEER OF THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS 
DIVISION OF THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT C0., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. (ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, J. DAVID MANN, JR., 
OF THE FIRM OF MORGAN, LEWIS & BOCKIUS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.) 


The Cuamman. We may want to interrogate them all together as 
we go along. 

I will ask you gentlemen, each of you, to state your name, and your 
place of residence, and your occupation or profession, starting with 
you, Mr. Heyke. 

Mr. Heyxe. My name is John E. Heyke; residence, 15 Plandome 
Drive, Plandome, Long Island; business address, 176 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. That is the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and I am 
president of that company and I have been chairman and still am 
chairman of the Council of Local Gas Companies. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Himsworth? 

Mr. Himswortnu. W. E. Himsworth; residence, 76 Plandome Court, 
Manhasset, N. Y., with business address 176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Iam assistant vice president of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
and I acted as treasurer of the Council of Local Gas Companies. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Frazier. 

Mr. Frazier. My name is Charles H. Frazier. I live at 308 South 
Smedley Street, Philadelphia. My business address is 1401 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, and I am executive engineer of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works which is a division of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
and I acted as secretary of the Council of Local Gas Companies. 

The Cuarmman. I will ask 2 or 3 general questions and ask each of 
you to respond. 

Have each of you talked to members of the staff, and therefore know 
generally the nature of this investigation and the line of interroga- 
tion that you may expect ? 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Himswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frazrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Under the rules of the committee, of course, you 
are entitled to counsel to accompany you during the hearing and con- 
sult with you. That is, consult with you regarding your legal rights, 
and not to advise you as to the nature of your testimony, of course. 
I am sure that you are familiar with the rules of the committee. 

Have either of you selected counsel to be present ? 

Mr. Heyxr. We have. Mr. Russell is from Cullen and Dykman, 
who are counsel to Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
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The Cuatrman. Let counsel, if they are present, identify them- 
selves for the record, please. 

Mr. Russet. My name is Edwin F. Russell, and I am a member 
of the firm of Cullen & Dykman. Our office is located at 177 Monta- 

e Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Mann. Lam J. David Mann, Jr., of Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 
2107 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
1230 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C., and I appear as 
counsel for UGI. 

The CHatrmMan. Will you identify your client? Whom do you 
represent ? 

Mr. Russetx. I represent, or our firm represents the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. 

The Cuarrman. Whom do you represent here ? 

Mr. Russeii. I am representing here Mr. Heyke and Mr. Hims 
worth. 

Mr. Mann. And I am representing Mr. Frazier. 

The Cuatrman. Then the record is straight, I believe now, so that 
we may proceed. 

Mr. Heyke, you have a prepared statement, have you? 

Mr. Heyxe. I have. 

The CuatrMan. Was it submitted in due time according to the 
rules? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

The CHatrman. You may proceed to read your statement, if you 
desire. We will try to refrain from interrupting you as you vend 2 
unless we feel it necessary for clarification. You may proceed with 
your statement. 

Mr. Herxe. The Council of Local Gas Companies was organized 
in the latter part of October 1955, 1 year after the formation of the 
National Gas and Oil Resources Committee. Also, this was just after 
the passage of the Harris bill in the House of Representatives. It 
was an industrywide committee of gas distribution companies which 
joined together for the sole purpose of defeating this bill in the 
Senate. 

The council has never advocated the Federal regulation of natural 
gas producers but it actively opposed the Harris-Fulbright bill which 
would have relieved producers of any effective regulation without 
adequately protecting the Nation’s 26 million gas consumers against 
unwarranted increases in the price of natural gas. Although, in our 
opinion, the bill had many infirmities, we were particularly opposed 
to the legislative sanction given to the obnoxious favored-nations, 
spiral, and price redetermination clauses in producer contracts against 
which the individual distribution companies had spoken so vigorously 
in the past. 

Senator Brinces. I do not like to interrupt, but I would like to have 
an explanation. What do you mean by “infirmities” ? 

Mr. Heyrke. There were many parts of the Harris-Fulbright bill 
which we did not think were desirable, but our main objection to the 
bill was aimed at the fact that the bill more or less legalized and 
perpetuated the situation under which price increases by virtue of 
favored-nations clauses had been coming along at a very rapid rate. 
We felt that any bill along this line’ should control these price in- 
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creases, and not accentuate them as we felt this bill would do. 

Senator Briperes. May I ask you the meaning of the word “infirm. 
ities” as applied to this matter? 

Mr. Here. Here I am speaking in terms of our lawyers’ opinions, 
There was some question about the legality or the constitutionality of 
certain parts of this bill. 

Senator Bringes. By “infirmities,” do you mean the constitutional- 
ity of sections? 

Mr. Heyxe. No; I mean broader than that, sir. I mean other parts 
of this bill which we did not feel were desirable. 

Senator Brivces. All right. Now, what do you mean by “obnoxious 
favored nations”? 

Mr. Herxe. Many of the contracts between the producers and the 
pipeliners contained various clauses under which the price may be 
increased under that contract. One form of these is that if the pipe- 
line in the same area or railroad district, as it may be, pays anyone 
more for gas, that additional price shall apply to the other purchases. 

There is another form under which if any other pipeline comes in 
there and pays more for gas, the first pipeline’s price to the producer 
will be increased. 

Senator Briners. Is “obnoxious favored nations” a creation of your 
verbal imagination, or is it something stated in the bill? 

Mr. Heyxe. I think it is quite well recognized as a term, sir. 
Whether the word actually appears in the Harris-Fulbright bill or 
not, I could not tell you. But certainly in the record of the proceed- 
ings that led up to the Harris-Fulbright bill, many mentions are made 
of this. 

Senator Bringes. Of the favored nations? 

Mr. Heyrxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. But in your interpretation, there are no nations 
involved ? 

Mr. Heyxe. That is right. 

Senator Brinces. That is what I asked. It is a concoction of lan- 
guage which you used to express something but which actually does 
not appear, is that right? 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. I thought that your question was directed as 
to whether this was a phrase that we had thought up. It is one that 
is quite commonly accepted in the industry. We will have to disclaim 
ownership of it. 

The Cuarrman. It does not refer to other countries and other 
places. We do not sell natural gas to any other country or any other 
government. 

Mr. Heyrxe. No, sir. 

Senator Bringes. It is just a concocted phrase which you are using 
for expression. ‘It has nothing legally to do with the bill you are 
referring to, or the language in it, has it? 

Mr. Heyxe. I would say not, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Heyrxe. The council opposed this bill for two very sound rea- 
sons from our point of view. First, the gas-distribution companies 
are in a competitive-fuel business, closely regulated as to earnings by 
their respective State commissions, but not guaranteed those earnings. 
Their securities are held by thousands of investors and they are moti- 
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vated by basic American economic principles to maintain the com- 
titive positions and the financial soundness of these enterprises for 
the protection of those who have invested in their future. 

In addition, the distribution companies have an inherent obligation 
to millions of gas customers to provide them with the best possible gas 
service at the lowest possible cost. The customers of the council’s 
member companies numbered over 10 million, representing some 35 
million people. 

A look at the growth of the industry shows that it was not too many 
years ago that natural gas, which was usually discovered in the search 
for oil, was a plague to those who found it. There was no market and 
the gas had to be sold for a few cents per thousand or was flared. 
Largely through the creation of the long-distance pores and the 
aggressive promotional and sales efforts of the local gas-distribution 
companies, a market for natural gas was developed and the prices 
gradually rose. 

This price rise was not spectacular until about the last 5 years when 
the pipeline companies began to bid against each other for more and 
more gas to expand their markets geographically and protect them- 
selves against an otherwise constantly declining rate base. The result 
of this was to increase natural gas prices at the wellhead from 5, 6, and 
7 cents in the postwar period to 17, 20 cents, and even higher at the 
present time—an increase of several hundred percent in a few years. 

These exorbitant price increases in a purely seller’s market prompted 
gas-distribution companies to vigorously oppose the operation of the 
favored nations and other escalation clauses before the Federal Power 
Commission as being contrary to the public interest. This was our 
position at the time of the Phillips decision. In passing, I say I do 
not know of a single gas-distribution company which advocated Fed- 
eral regulation of producers at that time. Our objections were directed 
solely to the pricing practices of these large natural-gas producers 
which we felt were vatase and entirely unnecessary. 

Having this view, a number of companies forcefully presented it to 
the appropriate committees of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when they considered this legislation in the spring of 1955. 
We all were naturally disappointed when neither the Senate nor the 
House committees considered the points we raised sufficiently com- 
pelling to require substantial cman to the Harris-Fulbright bill. 
We were further disappointed when the House of Representatives, on 
July 28, 1955, by the exceedingly narrow vote of 209 to 203, approved 
the Harris bill. 

This was the situation in August 1955. It was felt that two things 
had been lacking in the individual efforts of the spring: 1, many 
in the gas-distribution fhdustry itself had not made clear the serious 
implications of the legislation; and 2, a general lack of public under- 
standing of the issues and the consequent unfamiliarity of many in the 
Congress itself with this very complex subject. 

A number of us, counseling together in September and October 1955, 
with respect to our Teenonaibaliizen, agreed to do two things. First, to 


attempt to form an industrywide committee which would render service 
to the executives of the various companies involved in helping them 
fulfill their responsibilities with respect to this legislation ; and second, 
to do what we could through coordinating the activities of our com- 
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panies in gaining a wider public understanding of the issues involved, 
It was agreed that no substantial sums were to be expended, and that 
the effort should be limited to the defeat of this particular piece of 
legislation by the presentation of the facts. 

A name as a point of identification was needed and the Council 
of Local Gas Companies was selected. An office was established in 
Washington late in November 1955 as a headquarters for our activity, 
This was manned by Messrs. Frazier, Himsworth, and a secretary, 
From time to time, the services of other volunteer personnel were 
utilized on specific technical problems. The expenses of the council 
were limited to professional assistance in the field of economics and 
public information, the publication of a few documents which we 
prepared, traveling and living expenses of the volunteer personnel, 
and a small amount for office expenses. The money to pay for these 
activities was raised by letter sent to member companies at the end 
of December 1955, asking for voluntary contributions. A total of 
$37,000 on the basis of $50 for each million dollars of gas revenues 
was contributed. 

It was not long after the opening of the Washington office was 
announced that inquiries began to come from members of the Senate 
and their staffs, seeking factual data which brought the staff of the 
council into communication with members of the Senate and their 
staffs. 

In December 1955, the council and Messrs. Frazier and Himsworth 
as its Washington agents registered under the Lobbying Act. 

Our work, which lasted until about the middle of February 1956, 
was motivated by a sincere desire to accurately inform legislators and 
the public in general as to our position, which we hoped would result 
in active opposition to this particular piece of legislation. The 
expenses of the council, which . not include the salaries of the 
volunteer personnel, amounted to $27,000. 

I have tried to give you as briefly as possible an outline of the 
formation of our council, our methods of operation, and our purpose. 
I will be glad to answer any questions which you may have with 
respect to what I have said or any details not covered in this outline. 

The Cuamrman. I am going to defer to counsel first, as he has dis- 
cussed all of the facts with you, and I am going to ask him to proceed 
with the interrogation at this time. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Heyke, would you describe to the committee just the 
circumstances under which your council was formed and how it orig- 
inated, whose idea it was, and what discussion there was which led 
up to the formation of it? 

Mr. Heyxe. The first concrete move in the formation of the council 
was a meeting that was held in Newark in 1955. Representatives of 
several of the distribution companies, mostly in the East, met to 
consider this question as to whether the companies would join to make 
a concerted effort. At that meeting several preliminary decisions were 
reached. First, that it was desirable to form an organization, an 
informal organization, and that invitations should be extended to 
others in the distributing industry, most of whom were, of course, in 
the nonproducing States, to attend a breakfast meeting which we 
decided to call in Los Angeles, during the American Gas Association 


convention when we felt that most of the executives of these other 
companies would be present. 
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Following that, a meeting was held in Los Angeles, a breakfast 
meeting, and that was on October 18, 1955. Many companies were 
represented there. If you are interested, I can read off the list of 
companies that were represented at this meeting. 

Mr. Fay. Just generally indicate who they were, and who the rep- 
resentatives were, and the type of companies and the size of them. 

Mr. Herxe. We had much wider geographical distribution than 
was had at this preliminary meeting in Newark. Representatives 
of Portland Gas & Coke, Hartford Gas Co., Seattle Gas Co., Consol- 
idated Natural, Equitable, Delaware Power & Light, Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric, lowa Power & Light, Rochester Gas & Electric, Common- 
wealth Southern, Washington Gas Light, Hope Natural, East Ohio, 
Peoples, East Tennessee, Bridgeport, Philadelphia Electric, Lake 
Shore, South Atlantic Gas Co., Nashville Gas, Public Service of New 
Jersey, LaClede, Atlanta Gas Light, Commonwealth Services, Minne- 
apolis Gas, and Brooklyn Union Gas. 

Mr. Fay. These companies were represented either by their presi- 
dent or one of their high officers of the company ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And at that meeting just what was discussed as to the ob- 
jective you were going to attempt to achieve and the methods you were 
going to use to produce it ? 

Mr. Heyxe. I would say that the sentiment at this meeting was 
very much in favor of the formation of such an ad hoc committee. 
The plans that were made there were to some degree tentative and ex- 
ploratory. Our original concept of a council was one of a coor- 
dinating agency, to coordinate the individual endeavors. Part of our 
original thinking, also, was that any legislative contact work would 
be done by the member companies and not by the council. That is in 
each State, the companies in that State would make known their 
views directly to their legislative representatives. So that initially we 
did not feel that it would be necessary for the council itself to get 
into that phase of activity. However, after the Washington office 
was opened, it became apparent that we were going to have to change 
our plans somewhat for two reasons. The first was the request by 
the staffs of various Senators for factual information from us, and 
the second was the gaps in our coverage of the country, in the dis- 
tributing companies. We found States where we had no member or 
no distributing company as a member of ours and therefore we had 
no way of getting in touch with the Representatives and the Senators 
from those States except by doing it directly. Our original plan to 
that extent underwent many changes from the basic ideas, or not the 
basic ideas, but the basic methods that were thought of at the time 
of this meeting in Los Angeles. 

The CHatrman. May I ask a question for clarification so that I 
understand it? Originally, at the time of the organization of the Coun- 
cil of Local Gas Companies, you did not intend then to do any direct 
lobbying for the bill, but to call upon the different companies, mem- 
bers of the council to make contacts, for them to contact their Repre- 
sentatives directly and indirectly with reference to their desire to have 
the legislation defeated ? 

Mr. Herke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. But later, after you opened the office of the coun- 
cil here in Washington, you revised your program so as to provide for 
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initial contacts with Representatives and Members of the Congress 
from that oflice. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Totry to bring about the defeat of the legislation. 

Mr. Herxe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. You were selected = chetrman or to head up this council 
at Los Angeles meeting, Mr. He 

Mr. Herxe. Yes. Initially dete suggestion was made at our Newark 
meeting, and I agreed at that time to do it. With the council becoming 
an organization in being, I remained as chairman of it. 

Mr. Fay. At that meeting in Los Angeles, what would you describe 
as the purpose of the council? Was it to be basically educational at 
that stage of it? 

Mr. Hryrke. No; the purpose of the council was to defeat the Har- 

ris-Fulbright bill. The methods that were talked about were the pre- 
liminary methods. They were pretty much on an educational basis, 
I shy away from the word “educational” a little bit, and we do not look 
upon ourselves as educators in any sense of the word. But this is a 
very complex issue, based on pricing practices. It is not something 
that can be readily’ explained to anyone who is not familiar with the 
history of the industry. We were also faced with these advertise- 
ments sponsored by the natural gas and oil resources committee which 
were run locally, and the effect of which, or one of the effects of which 
was to try to portray the distributing companies as gougers of the 
public. We never anticipated going into that sort of a campaign 
but we did want to provide specific. answers, well written oa well 
thought out answers to those local distributing companies so that they 
might in their own judgment make whatever use the ey felt was neces- 
sary to combat this other advertising effort. 

Mr. Fay. So that actually you shied away from the word “educa- 
tional,” and your purpose at that meeting in ‘Los Angeles was more to 
inform the companies themselves of the basic facts that you felt might 
be effective in obtaining your purpose of defeating this legislation. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then, when you set up the office here in Washington, do 
you recall when that was? 

Mr. Heyxe. November 23, I believe. 

Mr. Fay. Of 1955? 

Mr. Heyrxe. Of 1955, yes. 

Mr. Fay. And under what circumstances was it set up, and how was 
it to be manned ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Two companies had agreed to donate the services of 
two people. One company was the UGI Co. who agreed to donate 
the services of Mr. Frazier, and Brooklyn Union agreed to donate the 
services of Mr. Himsworth to man our Washington office. 

Mr. Fay. How was it to be financed, sir? 

Mr. Heyxe. Financing was not discussed specifically at this Octo- 
ber meeting in Los Angeles. We made quite plain that the member- 
ship in the council as such was not an invitation to contribute to our 
cause, but we did make quite plain that some sort of contribution would 
be required. <A very “horseback” figure of $30,000 was picked out as 
the probable expenses and a formula between the Los Angeles meet- 
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ing and a meeting of the steering committee in New York on December 
16, this formula of $50 per million dollars of revenue was devised. 
At the end of December 1955—and I might pin that down closer—on 
December 29, 1955, a letter was sent out to all council members, sug- 
gesting voluntary contributions under this formula of $50 per million 
dollars of revenue. 

The CHamrMan. Do you refer to them as assessments? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Could we have that letter and have it marked, please, as 
an exhibit for reference, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. The letter will be made exhibit No. 1 of the witness’ 
testimony. 
(The document was marked “Heyke Exhibit No. 1,” follows:) 

CouNcIL oF LocaL Gas COMPANIES, 


Washington, D. C., December 29, 1955. 
To Au Council Members: 


At a recent meeting of the steering committee, it was decided to ask council 
members for $50 for each million dollars of 1954 gross revenue as a reasonable 
pro rata share of the expenses of the council headquarters. Washington expense 
is expected to run at about $1,500 a month; our public information service be- 
tween $500 and $750 a month; the study we are making of what is happening 
in the way of rate and price increases in 1954 and 1955 (for use to impress doubt- 
ful Senators as to the seriousness of what is happening) four to five thousand 
dollars; and publications expense of a roughly equal amount. These costs, plus 
an item for contingencies, would come to around $30,000, and the above-suggested 
assessment should take care of this, barring a more protracted struggle than we 
new anticipate. Any amount which remains unspent will be returned in the 
same proportion as received. 

As we have told you, this is a voluntary contribution, for we realize that your 
willingness to join the council did not commit you to share in its expenses. If 
you do want to participate, please make your check out to the Council of Local 
Gas Companies and send it to the Washington office. 

NED HINSWORTH. 


P. S—We hope you are planning to run an ad asking the people in your area to 
write to their Senators. Friendly Senators have indicated that letters to them 
would be of great assistance. 

Mr. Fay. Who were the members of the steering committee ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Before we leave the subject of financing, did 
the companies write this contribution of $50 for each million off, or 
was it written off as a business expense ? 

Mr. Herxe. I cannot speak for all of our members in that, Senator. 
IT can just tell you what we in Brooklyn Union have done or plan to 
do since our books are not closed for last year. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You plan to write it off ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Not for tax purposes. Our accounting methods are 
prescribed by the Public Service Commission of the State of New 
York, and that amount is charged into one of those accounts. But for 
tax purposes we do not believe that we will include that or attempt 
to include that as an operating expense in the computation of tax. 

Senator GotpwaTer. But you could if you wanted to. 

Mr. Heyxer. Well, I do not know, Senator. It is somewhat of a 
muddy question, and the amount is not enough to in any way precipi- 
tate a dispute. 

Senator GorpwaTer. The reason I asked the question was that there 
was quite a lot made of the fact that some of the oil companies did that, 
and the Government pays 52 percent of it. 

Mr. Herxe. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Gotpwarter. If the distributing companies did it too, I am 
not saying that you are wrong in doing it, but I just wanted the record 
to show that both sides exercised their prerogatives in this case. | 
wondered if the same would apply to the personnel that was loaned to 
this council. 

Mr. Heyxr. No; I would not assume so, Senator. I would not 
assume so. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. You would not try to write off the salary of 
that person. 

Mr. Hryxr. We do not segregate salaries, and the people, or Mr. 
Himsworth from our company, who is here, kept his same duties and 
responsibilities in our organization. He had to do a lot of doubling up 
and at times almost be a twin to do this. But at the same time, since 
he was not relieved of any duties or responsibilities in our organiza- 
tion, I could not see any reason that his salary should be segregated and 
treated in the same manner that our direct contribution to the counc’| 
was treated. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You say you have not closed your books. 

Mr. Herxe. Taxwise, no, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Some of these contributions were made in 
December of 1955? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. I might ask Mr. Frazier if his company, the 
United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia, has written off 
this contribution. 

Mr. Frazier. The same situation applies to our company, Senator, 
except that our contribution was made in 1956. That was charged to 
the appropriate expense account but at the end of the year when the 
tax return is made, determination will be made by counsel if it is 
an appropriate expense for tax purposes and at that time it will be 
eliminated from the expense account if counsel determines, as we 
believe he will, that this is not a proper expense in preparing your 
Federal income tax. 

Senator GotpwarerR. But the company will make an effort to in- 
clude it. 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir; its present plan is not to make an effort to 
include it. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Even before you have consulted your tax 
expert ? 

Mr. Frazier. What is that? 

Senator GotpwaTER. Even before you consult your tax expert? 

Mr. Frazier. We have made preliminary consultations at this time, 
and on the basis of the preliminary consultation we do not believe it 
is proper expense to be written off as you phrase it on our Federal 
income-tax report. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Under the law it probably is a proper expense, 
and it gets down to whether you want to do it. I am not criticizing 
you if you do it, and I think that a corporation or business can write 
off any expense that can be connected with organizations that are 
formed to help themselves. I am not being critical. I just want to 
see if we are not all in the same boat. 

Now, I have one other question. Was any portion of your salary 
written off as an expense? 
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. Frazrer. My salary is paid as a part of the operating expenses 

of re Philadelphia Gas Works. The Philade ‘Iphia Gas Works is a 
municipal propesty and the question of Federal income tax does not 
enter into this. I did undertake the dual responsibility of working 
and conducting my own responsibilities in Philadel- 
ia at the same time with the knowledge and approval of the Phila- 
aes Gas Commission, which is the ‘public regulatory body over 

seeing our affairs. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will proceed. 

Mr. Fay. I was asking who were the members of the steering 
committee. 

Mr. Herxe. Our steering committee has never been a formal, set 
committee. We have more or less relied upon the people who were 
quickly available at any time it was necessary to have a meeting of our 

steering committee. Generally, we relied for advice from our steer- 
ms « committee on those who were readily available either in person or 
by telephone, depending upon the situ: ition that made it advisable or 
necessary to get an expression of opinion from our steering committee. 

Mr. Fay. Who would some of them be? Were they members of 
Consolidated of New York ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, Consolidated of New York, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., Public Service Electric & Gas, Philadelphia, W oeaerans in 
some cases the New England companies, some of the New England 
companies, and some of the Connecticut companies in particular, and 
at times we would go quite far afield on these steering committee con- 
versations or meetings if somebody was readily : ailable. Our steer- 
ing committee was valuable for the opinion and the direction it gave us, 
and we did not feel that any set committee was necessary under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. Fay. It was actually a flexible committee derived from the mem- 
bership of our council ¢ 

Mr. Hryxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was the total amount of contributions received by 
the council ? 

Mr. Heyxe. I have a memo on that here, if you will be a little patient. 

Mr. Fay. Is it $37,000, in round figures ? 

Mr. Heyxer. It was $37, 000 » plus some smaller amount there. 

The CHamMan. That exact figure may be inserted in the record at 
this point, when you find it. 

|The amount was $37,567.43. ] 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a list there of the names of the contributors 
who contributed $1,000 or more ? 

Mr. Heyke. That is the list I am looking for with the total. I have 
it here, sir. 

The total contributions were $37,567.43. Contributions of more 
than $1,000 were the Atlanta Gas Light Co., Baltimore Gas & Electric, 
Brooklyn Union, Consolidated Edison of New York, the Consolidated 
Natural System ‘which comprised the East Ohio Gas Co., Hope Nat- 
ural, Peoples Natural, New York State Natural, and the River Gas 
Co., although the River Gas Co.’s contribution as such is $63. 

We have the Minneapolis Gas Co., Philadelphia Gas Works, Public 


Service Electric & Gas of New Jersey, and the Washington Gas 
Light Co. 
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The Cuatrman. May I suggest the document from which you are 
reading be inserted in the record or be filed and made an exhibit for 
the record as exhibit No. 2. 


(The document marked “Heyke Exhibit No. 2” follows :) 


Councit or LocaL Gas COMPANIES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Contributions from council members 


Atlanta Gas Light Co____ 
I a nn cs icsien sepia  dmaiiounibg, axeoeanpaaainaiiitin 

Bridgeport Gas Co 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co 

Cambridge Gas Co 

Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp 

Consolidated Edison Company of New York 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. : 
East Ohio Gas Co $4, 559. 00 
Hope Natural Gas Co 2, 341. 00 
Peoples Natural Gas Co 1, 803. 00 
poe ee eee Demens WO... 1, 884. 00 
River Gas Co 


gs ESE, Te BEE Oe ELS a VT Deepa es ee ee eo hs ee 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co 

I i ae 
I a 
Lake Shore Gas Co 

Br COI LCT ok es 
Lynchburg Gas Co 
I Be 
Nashville Gas Co 

New Bedford Gas & Fdison Light Co 

Senn TER UNE + TU gc) i scant cdiaie 
Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Ine 

Providence Gas Co 

Public Service Company of North Carolina 

Public Service Electric & Gas Company of New Jersey 

Roanoke Gas Co 

Savannah Gas Co 

South Jersey Gas Co 

United Cities Utilities Co 

United Gas Improvement Co 

Washington Gas Light Co 

Worcester Gas Light Co 

City of Danville, Va 


Senator Gotpwater. May I ask, is there any way of indicating the 
percentage of those donors that are public bodies ? 

Mr. Heyrke. I would say the percentage is very small, but there 
are several. 

Senator Gotpwater. There are several? 

Mr. Herker. Yes, but they are the exception rather than the rule in 
our membership. 

Senator Gotpwater. I was just wondering for the record if you 
might, after the hearing, indicate on this list which are public and 
which are private. 
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Mr. Heyke. Yes, we can do that. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Heyke, the quarterly report of the council for the 
rst quarter of 1956 lists several publications distributed by the 
O incl. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. The first one is “The Natural Gas Issue Before Congress.” 
Will you tell the committee what the purpose was in the preparation 
if that? How was it prepared, a what number was used and 
how ? 

Mr. Herxe. Originally this stems from a writeup that was made by 
the Consolidated Natural Gas Co. or System. We thought it was a 
very excellent beginning of a writeup. It was donated by them. It 
was rewritten and reedited by us and printed by us and I think the 
total printing ran in the neighborhood of 18,000 copies. I think that 
in the final analysis many of those copies were nia as trash, but cer- 
tainly many of them were also distributed. 

The CuarrmMan. This document to which the witness was referrin 
will be made exhibit 3 for reference and not for printing in the ree care 
It will not be necessary to print it in the record, but it is a document 
for reference. 

(The document was marked “Heyke Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Mr. Fay. To whom was it distributed, and what was the list that 
vou used, Mr. Heyke? 

' Mr. Heyxe. It was distributed to all of our members, in large quan- 
tities, for their use locally. I cannot tell you what their own distribu- 
tion lists were, but the major part of the distribution was to our mem- 
bers. Quite a few were given out on requests, and some were enclosed 
where an enclosure in a letter was made to a list of Senators that was 
not all-inclusive. Some were sent to State regulatory commissions. 
These last two generally, I would say, were the Senators and the 
commissions only in those States which are normally regarded as the 
consumer States, in contrast to the producer States. 

Mr. Fay. What would you say was the purpose behind the issuance 
of that particular booklet ? 

Mr. Heyrke. I think this goes right along with our announced 
purpose, of trying to present the facts as we saw them in an effort to 
pl: ice our side of this controver sy before as many people as we could. 
Mr. Fay. You indicated in your prepared statement that the council 
had registered under the Lobbying Act. You believ e, also, the regis- 
tration showed that Mr. Himsworth and Mr. Frazier registered at 
the same time. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Under that form? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. That particular registration shows that you had compiled 
1 Fact Book on the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Heyrxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Would you tell the committee the purpose of the prepara- 
tion and how that was used. 

Mr. Heyxe. That was our first endeavor and it was written for the 
benefit of the members of our council and others in the distributing 
industry to whom we thought it might be helpful. 

The Cramman. At this point the Chair will ask you if you identify 


this book as the fact book to which you have just testified. 
gS 
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Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. 
7 he CHAIRMAN. It will be made exhibit No. 4 for reference only. 
(Part of the document marked Heyke Exhibit No. 4 follows:) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 
Local companies 


1. Get the local distribution companies’ side of the story into the public press 
as often and as prominently as possible. To do this: 

(a) Assign responsibility for the activity to one person within your organiza- 
tion. 

(b) Visit publishers and editors personally and give them the story and re 
quest it be published. 

(¢) Talk as much as possible to civic groups, public officials, etc., and each 
time a company official makes a public address be sure a press release is given 
to the papers. 

(d@) Ask the press to print letters that are sent by the company to public of- 
ficials, influential citizens, etc. 

(e) Paid advertising can be used to tell the story. This can be overdone, 
however, as the impression that large sums of the customer’s money is being 
spent should be avoided. 

2. Inform customers directly. 

(a) Bill stuffers and other mailings to all customers. 

(b) Talks before local civic groups, PTA’s, chambers of commerce, ete. 

(c) Special mailings to industrial and commercial users. These people may 
be leaders in the community and any increase in the cost of gas or oil service 
will be of special interest to them. 

(d) Ask the customers to write their Senators and other public officials stating 
their concern. 

3. Inform company security holders. 

(a) Special mailings to tell them position being taken and why. 

(b) Urge them to write to public officials, ete. 

4. Inform company employees. 

(a) Group meetings. 

(b) House organ. 

(c) Supervisors’ meeting. 

(d) Get the support of the labor union which represents employees if there is 
one. 

5. Publie debate: Try to force public debate on this subject as much as possible 
(most simply, using radio and television). See that the press is present. If 
opposition will not debate, see that the press knows of this also. 

6. Public officials: Make certain that all public officials representing the com- 
pany’s area know of the position being taken. Ask their support. Above all 
make sure that your Senator gets your side of the story from as many sources 
as possible. Your State’s public service commission could be a valuable ally. 


Mr. Fay. It was distributed to the council. 

Mr. Heyxe. To council members, and to others in the distributing 
industry. There were some very small distributions of this later on 
to Senators who were looking for information on this subject. This 
tended to be somewhat more technical than the subsequent release of the 
pamphlet, The Natural Gas Issue Before Congress, which was referred 
to previously. 

Mr. Fay. In this Fact Book, you had concluded with a chapter on 
suggestions for action. Do you have that before you? 

Mr. Here. I do not have it before me here, sir, no. 

Mr. Fay. I will hand you exhibit 4 and ask you to refer to that. 

(Exhibit 4 was handled to the witness.) 

Mr. Fay. On the second page you specifically refer to the fact that 
there was to be direct contact with Members of the Legislature in the 
Senate. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Heyxe. By the local companies, yes. 
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Mr. Fay. By the local companies. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And to your knowledge was that done! 

Mr. Herxe. In many instances, yes, and in some instances, no. But 
venerally speaking, I think that the answer would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Fay. What was the purpose of having them do that, sir? 

Mr. Heyxe. To express their views on this Harris-Fulbright bill, 
to express the view that this was not a bill that was in the consumer 
interest or, in our opinion, in the public interest and in some way to 
present a more factual story than had been presented by the advertise 
ments that were so prevalent during this time, by the Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee. 

Mr. Fay. That Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee had been 
in existence for a year prior to the time that this council was formed ; 
s that correct ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. About that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And they had been active in educating the public during 
that year, before this council was formed. 

Mr. Hryxer. They had been very active in advertising, starting, I 
would say, with the first quarter of the year. It was advertising in 
newspapers in the distributing companies’ locations. 

Mr. Fay. That was the year 1955. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. I will ask you if you then, in 1955, at the end of the year 
when it was formed, if you used any advertising media at all as far 
as putting your facts across to the public. 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You did not? 

Mr. Herxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You promulgated and distributed these exhibits referred 
to as 3 and 4, and I would like to have this exhibit, which is the Prices 
and Pricing Practice of Producers of Natural Gas, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Smith, marked as an exhibit. 

The Crarrman. If it is identified by the witness. Will you state 
to us what that is? 

Mr. Hryxer. We felt that some dispassionate factual study and 
report 

Mr. Fay. Just so it can be identified for the record and marked, 
will you just indicate by whom it was prepared and the title of 
it, sir? 

Mr. Heyxe. This was prepared by Charles W. Smith, public-utility 
consultant, Baltimore, who previously had been for many years with 
the Federal Power Commission. He had some time before prepared 
a rather quick study along these lines, and, having left the Commission 
and set up as a utility consultant, we felt that it was only logical to 
have him carry out and carry forward the original study he had made. 
_ The Cuareman. The title of this pamphlet by Mr. Charles W. Smith 
is “Prices and Pricing Practices of Producers of Natural Gas, With 
Particular Reference to Their Effect on Consumers and Distributors.” 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Heyxe. That is correct. 


Che Cuarrman. Then this document may be made exhibit No. 5, for 
reference only. 
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(The document was marked “Heyke Exhibit No. 5” in committee 
files. ) 

Mr. Fay. What other method of reaching the people that you 
wanted to inform was used by the council, Mr. Heyke ? 

Mr. Heyxr. You mean other than council members? 

Mr. Fay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Heyrke. Later, during January, both Mr. Himsworth and Mr. 
Frazier were in touch with the Senators or their offices 

Mr. Fay. Even before that, did you use any direct contact to your 
own customers of Brooklyn Gas, for instance, by any means of infor- 
mation being distributed to them? 

Mr. Heyxe. We did put out about 20,000 copies of a bill stuffer. 
That was Brooklyn Union Gas Co. now, and that is not the Council 
of Local Gas Companies. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know whether other companies similarly informed 
their customers of the facts that the companies wished to present to 
them? 

Mr. Heyxe. In one way or another, I think that most compaines were 
active locally with their own customers. 

Senator Briers. May I interrupt, Mr. Counsel. 

When a representative of a gas company in New England came to 
see me and lobby me to vote against the Harris- Fulbright bill, was 
that on your inspiration and instruc tion or suggestion ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Our suggestion, not our instruction. That was the 
method that was conceived in the original formation of the council. 
We did not direct the local companies, we were a creature of theirs 
and they directed use. 

Senator Brinces. Could you say whether his arguments were pre- 
pared by him, by you, your association, or by somebody else ? 

Mr. Heyxe. I would say that we had a hand in the writeup, in a 
concise writeup of these. Now, whether the local company used those 
generally, verbatim, or not at all, I could not tell you, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Did you send to the local companies suggestions 
that he see Bridges in New Hampshire, for instance, and what to 
tell him, or how did you work ? 

Mr. Heyxe. We distributed to them quite a bit of information such 
as the Fact Book. This Fact Book that was earlier mentioned was 
put together for the local distributing companies. In addition to 
that we sent them information which we felt should be incorporated 
in any discussion covering mainly 2 or 3 points that we felt were 
important to combat, that were being made by the other side. 

We certainly hoped that they would take our forms and redraft them 
to their own situation. That was the idea in doing it. 

Senator Bringces. I am not raising the question about the propriety 
of their seeing me and lobbying, that was perfectly ethical and per- 
fectly legal. I was just curious as to whether some of the arguments 
used on the case originated in their minds or in the national associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Heykr. I think the thoughts on this originated in the minds 
of the distributing companies, and that is why they joined and formed 
this Council of Local Gas Companies. I think in the presentation of 
these with the technical help that we had available to us, [ think the 
council could do probably in most instances a better and more con- 
cise writeup than the local company could do. 
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Senator Brinces. Did you get any suggestions to go ahead with this 
program from members of —— utility commissions, or did they get 
suggestions from you as to their activities, or was there no connection ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. I think that in most instances the State commissions 
were quite aware of our activity. We tried to make them aware of 
that. As far as I know, the State commissions generally were quite 
sympathetic to what we were trying to do. But I would not want 
to indicate in any way that the State commissions received any direc- 
tion or even advice from us. 

Senator Brincgs. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Pursuing Senator Bridges’ query just one step further, 
Mr. Heyke: You also sent to the members of the council mimeographed 
suggestions as to the type of letter they _— send to their Senator 
representing the State in which the particular company operated. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that the presentation of the president of a company 
from the State of New Hampshire, if it was made to Senator Bridges, 
might well have been incorporating the ideas that you had conveyed 
to him in previous correspondence. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Now, did you as an individual and as head of the Council 
of Local Gas Companies have as a purpose or as a responsibility the 
actual singling out of any Senator or many Senators and discussing 
the bill with them. 

Mr. Heyxe. As an individual, I did not discuss this bill with any 
Senator or any of their representatives. 

Mr. Fay. Was that a purpose of the council and of the people regis- 
tered on behalf of the council, to do that, Mr. Heyke? 

Mr. Heyxe. That I do it, sir? 

Mr. Fay. No, that they do it, people that were registered under 
the Lobbying Act, that they should contact Senators personally. 

Mr. Heyxe. In certain instances, yes. 

Mr. Fay. And you as chairman of the council were aware that that 
would be done by the members who were registered as lobbyists under 
the council. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you make any effort to bring these facts to the at- 
tention of any members of the executive branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fay. What was that? 

Mr. Heyxer. While the legislation was being considered and de- 
bated in the Senate, word got back to us that the story was going 
around that the Harris-Fulbright bill was a bill that the administra- 
tion was supporting. We felt it was necessary to find out if that was 
so. because it was contrary to what our general understanding of the 
bill had been from its background. As a result 





Senator Brinces. They supported it only so far, did they not ? 
_ Mr. Heyxe. As a result, I wrote for and received an appointment 
in an effort to have this, shall we say, rumor refuted. We felt that 
the circulation of a story that the administration was behind this bill 


- harmful to us and we attempted to clear that one up, unsuccess- 
uly. 
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The Cuarman. Did you think your lobbying efforts had more in. 
fluence or more effective results on the executive : brane h than they did 
on the Congress or on the Senate? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir; I would say our results were about on a par in 
both places. 

Mr. Fay. Did you secure the appointment, Mr. Heyke? 

Mr. Herxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With whom did you have the appointment ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. Governor Adams. 

Mr. Fay. And the results were what, sir? 

Mr. Heyxe. I cannot say that there were any results. He was very 
attentive to our quick story and he listened to our suggestions that it 
was necessary if this was not an administration measure for the word 
to get out. As far as I know, however, that was the beginning and 
end of it. I do not know of any action that was taken because of my 
visit. 

Mr. Fay. But you secured a liearing and you presented your case 
and you were heard the same as any other citizen might be who re- 
quested an appointment and secured it. 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you do that personally ? 

Mr. Heyxe. I am sorry, Senator, I cannot hear you. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have that conference personally ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You sought it ? 

Mr. Herxke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you regard that as lobbying? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir; not in the narrow term of the word. 

The Cuarrman. In the broader term? Or the middle term ? 

Mr. Heyxe. If you look at lobbying in its broadest extent, then 
every action that is taken with an avowed purpose along this line is 
lobbying. 

The Cuarran. <A lot of these questions that we are asking you are 
not because there is anything wrong with it, but actions show what 
happened, the pattern that has dev eloped i in this broad field of what 
we term “lobbying,” in trying to influence actions of government, both 
of the legislative and the: executive branch. I see nothing wrong with 
it, and I am not complaining, but I think it is a responsibility of this 
committee to lay bare, and lay open to the public, exactly what hap- 
pens, and the pr ‘actices that have developed in this field so that we may 

take a look at it and determine whether there are practices that should 
be restricted or regulated or whether they may all have our blessing un- 
der the constitutional r ight of petition. 

Senator Kennepy. If 3 you had seen a Member of Congress as you did 
Governor Adams, you would have had to register as a lobbyist your- 
self. 

Mr. Herxe. I would certainly assume so; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. So that it seems to me it is a question for this 
committee to decide whether the Lobbying Act should be amended so 
that a visit like that would bring you under its coverage. 

Senator Brinces. You were lobbying on legislation, as Senator Ken- 
nedy points out, regardless of who you saw. It was lobbying as it 
affects legislation that was before the legislative branch of the Con- 


gress. 
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Senator GotpwaTer. You say that your reception by Governor 
Adams was a friendly one? 

Mr. Herxe. I would say so. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did he seem inclined at any time during your 


conversation to agree with your thesis? 


Mr. Herxe. No, sir, he did not either agree or disagree. He lis- 
tened very attentively, and he was more than polite, but as I have 

ndicated, that was the extent. 

Senator Gotpwater. You just had a pleasant visit ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. What date did you see Governor Adams? Was 
. before the Congress had acted on the matter, or were you seeing him 

| regard to the President’s action on the bill ? 

g Heyrxke. It was while the bill was under consideration in the 
Senate. 

Senator Kennepy. You were seeing Governor Adams in order to 
see if Governor Adams or the administration could influence the Sen- 
ate on the legislation rather than on the Executive’s own action ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. I would not state it that way, Senator, at all. After a 
brief explanation of our position, I suggested that if the story being 

circulated that this was an administration measure was not true, then 

some steps be taken to refute that story. As I understood your state- 
ment, it does not jibe with my understanding or my statement as to 
what we did. 

Senator Kennepy. The only point I made is that you were anxious 
because you wanted either to és ange the administration’s viewpoint 
or to clarify it in order that it might not damage the stand you had 
taken in the Congress on the legislation. 

Mr. Heyxe. Well, yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. Might I ask, did Governor Adams refute the 
story that you had heard ? 

Mr. Heyxe. He neither confirmed nor denied it, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. There was no indication in either direction 

Mr. Heyxe. He gave me the impression, however, that it was not 
an administration-backed bill, but that was only an impression re- 
ceived, and I probably got that impression because he was so courteous 
in listening tome. There is no factual basis for it. 

Senator Brinces. Did you talk about the President’s Commission, 
the one appointed to report on this bill? 

Mr. Heyxe. I do not believe so. 

Senator Bringes. Consisting of various Cabinet members? 

Mr. Hryrxe. I do not believe so, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Did you pursue that matter further after the passage of 
the bill, Mr. Heyke? 

Mr. Heyxe. After the passage of the bill by the Senate, he wrote 
a letter to the President containing a memorandum of the reasons 
that we thought that the bill was bad legislation, and should be vetoed. 

The Caarrman. Did you include in there improper lobbying as one 
of the reasens? 

Mr. Heyxke. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Did you get a reply to that letter? 

Mr. Herxe. No, sir. 
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Senator Bripces. How long after the bill had passed the Senate, 
did you write it? 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Heyke, here is a copy of the letter, I believe, and if 
you will identify it we will have it marked for reference for the 
record. 

Mr. Heyxe. This letter was written on February 9. 

The CHamman. Addressed to whom ? 

Mr. Heyxe. The President. 

The CHarrMANn. Signed by you? 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And it may be made exhibit No. 6 for reference 
and it will not be necessary to print it in the record. 

(The document was marked “‘Heyke Exhibit No. 6,” in committee 
files. ) 

Senator Brinces. Do you think it produced results? 

Mr. Heyke. I would like to think that it did. I would hesitate to 
express an opinion that it did, though, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Heyke, during the period of time that this council 
was formed and during the entire period of time that the Harris- 
Fulbright measure was pending in the House and in the Senate, did 
you have any occasion at any time to make any contributions to any 
Member of the legislature at all? 

Mr. Heyrxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As an individual or as chairman of the Council of Local 
Gas Companies. 

Mr. Heyxke. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You made no contribution of any kind whatsoever ? 

Mr. Heyke. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know anybody in the council that did make such 
a contribution ? 

Mr. Here. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you make any such contributions to anyone in the 
executive branch of the Government? 

Mr. Herxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. For any purposes? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then, to summarize, your efforts were devoted to pre- 
senting facts to the persons that you felt might have an interest in 
this particular legislation. 

Mr. IIryxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Before he leaves that point, did any Member 
of Congress approach you for a contribution ? 

Mr. Herxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Brivces. Did you directly or indirectly make a contribution 
to any Member of Congress? 

Mr. Heyxe. If you consider the small personal contributions I make 
to the local political party of which I am affiliated, as an indirect con- 
tribution, I would have to say “Yes.” 

Senator Brivces. I am asking you not in the regular course of 4 
campaign, but at this particular time while this legislation was under 
consideration. 

Mr. Heyrke. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. I think that you have a perfect right to make 
contributions to whom you please in a regular campaign, but I am 
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nterested in whether you made contributions simultaneously with 
the consideration of this legislation. 

Mr. Heyke. I can assure you the amount would not be enough to 
niluence anybody, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did your company, to your knowledge, make any con- 
tributions at all? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, if we may, please, I would like to have 
marked for an exhibit for reference in the record, the lobbying report 
that was filed by the council for the first quarter of 1956, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Let the witness identify it. 

(A document was handed to the witness. ) 

The CuatrMan. What is that document? What is that photostatic 
copy that you have in your hands, Mr. Heyke? 

Mr. Heyxe. This is a report dated April 10, 1956, on the activities 
of the council as required by the act. 

The CuarrmMan. In compliance with the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. It may be made exhibit No. 7 for reference only. 

(The document was marked “Heyke Exhibit No. 7” in committee 
files.) 

Mr. Fay. May we have marked for reference the report prepared 
by the council and submitted as its final act ? 

(A document was handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Heyxr. This is the summary report of activities of the Coun- 
cil of Local Gas Companies, dated March 1956, and contains a short 
writeup of the report of our activities from the period of organization 
through February of 1956. 

The CHarrman. To whom was that report made? 

Mr. Heyxe. That report was made to our members. 

The CHarrman. To your members? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is not a Government document? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That report may be made exhibit No. 8 for 
reference. 

(The document was marked “Heyke Exhibit No. 8” in committee 
files. ) 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Am I to understand then that the organization 
is no longer active? 

Mr. Heyxe. I would not say that, sir. We still have an organ- 
ization and I would not say that at the moment we are active, but 
I would not want to create the impression that the organization has 
been disbanded. It has not. 

Senator Gotpwater. In the event that you felt it was needed again 
next year, you could bring it into operation ? 

Mr. Herxe. There might be those of us who would be bold enough 
to try again, Senator. 

The CuatrMAN. It is on a standby basis, in other words. 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Referring to that exhibit 8, the report, Mr. Heyke, would 
you state the contents of the financial report that was contained therein 
and by whom the financial report was prepared ? 
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Mr. Heyxe. At the conclusion of our efforts here in Washington, 
our financial records were reviewed and audited by an outside firm 
of certified public accountants, which I believe was Arthur Anderson. 

Mr. Fay. And what were your expenditures for the total expenses 
of the committee, sir? 

Mr. HeyKke. $27,699.36. 

Mr. Fay. And just a brief breakdown shows the public relations 
council received $6,688, professional services were $4,469, printed 
matter $5,457, office overhead was $3,393, telephone and telegraph 
was $1,615, and travel and living expenses, volunteers, was $6,055, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Heyxke. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. That is all of the questions I had of Mr. Heyke, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I think we can summarize and make the record 
clear that the committee when first organized was for the purpose of 
developing facts and information to make use of in bringing about 
the defeat of the pending legislation, the Harris-Fulbright bill. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Thereafter you broadened it so as to have it do 
lobbying services in behalf of the defeat of the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. You did lobby for the defeat of the bill? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman. You have never concealed that fact. You did it 
openly, exercising the right that you felt you had particularly after 
the organization was registered under the Lobbying Act. You went 
out and undertook to present information and arguments to members 
of the Senate and to get others to do so to persuade them that this 
was a bad bill and should be defeated ? 

Mr. Heyke..: Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. You also went to the White House for the same 
purpose, that is, to get clarification at least on information that was 
abroad that you felt was detrimental to your campaign and effort to 
defeat the bill ? 

Mr. Here. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. So whatever you did you did it openly, above- 
board, and tried to do it effectively. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hreyxe. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. The question arises whether there was any im- 
proper action. You state that during that period of time neither 
the committee of which you were chairman, nor you personally nor 
the company that you represent made any political contributions to 
any one ? 

Mr. Heyxe. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. Particularly to Members of Congress or Members 
of the United States Senate ? ; 

Mr. Herxke. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you give any promises of campaign contri- 
butions to any one during that period of time? 

Mr. Herke. No, sir. 
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The CHarrman. So far as you know, you know of no improper 
lobbying on the part of this committee or any member composing it 
or any one in its employ or under its direction 

\ir. Heyke. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you know of any improper lobbying from any 
other source ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

(he CHamMan. Either from proponents of the bill or from those 
who opposed it? 

Mr. HeyKe. No, sir. 

The CuarmMan. So you make no charge that the proponents of the 
measure, those who supported it, who did somewhat similar to what 
you and your committee have done—you make no charge that they 
were engaged in any improper conduct or lobbying / 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

The CuHatrman. There is no incident within your knowledge that 
any one on either side did commit any impropriety in their either 
support or opposition to the bill? 

Mr. HeyKe. No, sir. 

The Carman. Any further questions? 

Senator Bripees. I wish to ask one question. 

Did you have a special committee consisting of attorneys of member 
companies on amendments to the Harris-F ulbr ight bill ? 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir; we had such a committee. 

Senator Briners. Who comprised the committee ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Generally, I would say the committee in general usually 
when they met—the same group did not always meet. That is, the 
group was not exactly identical, but gener: ally speaking those who 
were most active in it were the counsel for Consolidated Edison, for 
Consolidated Natural Gas, Brooklyn Union, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Commonwealth Natural Gas. I think that is pretty nearly a 
complete list. 

Senator Briners. These people drafted the amendments. What did 
they do with the amendments which they drafted ? 

Mr, Heyxe. In some cases they were given out as a result of a re- 
quest from the different Senators or their senatorial offices. Many of 
them did not see the light of day. Many of them were writeups of 
ideas that were expressed at one time or another and were put into 
language to be available if and when the occasion arose. 

| would like to ask Mr. Frazier, who is more familiar with that, 
if he would care to amplify that statement. 

Mr. Frazier. Senator, the lawyers committee did work in con- 
sultation with us and with me specifically. The amendments were 
turned over to me during the latter part of the debate in the Senate. 
ina purpose of these amendments, if we could not secure the defeat of 
the legislation, was to make it, we believed, somewhat more protective 
in the public interest. We drafted different amendments covering 
different ideas. At various times Senators did express an interest in 
making such changes to make the measure more protective to con- 
sumers, and I did assist Senators and their assistants in the sense of 
suggesting language which in our judgment, in my judgment, would 
produce that end, 

Senator Bripces. Were any of the amendments you drafted 
opted ? ; , 
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Mr. Frazter. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Were any of the amendments you drafted offered 
on the floor ? 

Mr. Frazier. There were several amendments offered on the floor 
as to which we may have made suggestions as to language. Whether 
the specific language that may have been suggested by this committee 
or by me was actually incorporated in the amendment or not I don’t 
remember at this time. The ideas were offered on the floor; yes, sir, 

Senator Kennepy. How many Members of the Senate or their office 
staff were members of your office in contact with ? 

Mr. Frazier. When you broaden that to include the office staff and 
the whole group of us working on this, I would say somewhere around 
half of the Members of the Senate. 

Senator Kennepy. Did some of those receive members of your group 
once and some receive you many times? 

Mr. Frazier. I would say that the Senators who were active in 
attempting to secure the defeat of the measure sought our assistance 
quite a few times. The Senators whom we were trying to persuade 
and who were uncommitted were usually seen only once. 

Senator Kennepy. How did you establish liaison with the Members 
of the Senate? Did you have the local companies arrange an appoint- 
ment, or what did you do? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. If you will recall, our basic method of opera- 
tion, which was to have the local companies see their own Senators, 
this was the project before us. We did know from our distribution 
of membership and from our reports from them that some Senators 
had not been visited and didn’t have the benefit of our arguments, so 
we knew of such Senators, let us say. In the case of such a Senator, I 
would usually go to his office directly and either try to see him or make 
an appointment to see him and, failing that, talk to the man in his 
office who was responsible for the gas bill. 

Senator Krennepy. Did you keep a checklist with your local compa- 
nies in each State so you would know when they had seen their 
Senator and what the result of that conversation was? 

Mr. Frazter. I would not say that we kept a checklist, Senator. I 
wish we had had fuller reports during this but we didn’t. We were 
operating under a good deal of pressure of time. We knew in general 
but we had no specific report of each such interview or when it might 
have taken place. 

Senator Kennepy. But you did ask your local members in each State 
to see their Senator or contact him in one way or another ? 

Mr. Frazrer. Yes. . 

Senator Kennepy. Then you asked him to let you know what the 
results of that conversation were? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes; wedid. Sometimes they did and sometimes they 
did not. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you feel that was the most effective lobbying 
that you did? TI use lobbying in the general sense, not the legal sense. 

Mr. Frazter. We had always understood that that was the most 
effective method to pursue, that the Senator was interested in the views 
of someone from his community and not from some organization in 
Washington. The only reason I hesitate to answer your question 
affirmatively is that I am not so sure how effective we were at all on 
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front and I would hesitate to say that one method was more 
etfec ‘tive than another. 

Senator Kennepy. What group was the most effective! There was 
a tremendous array of opinion built up against this bill. Someone 
must have helped build it up. If you don’t feel that any of your 
actions were terribly effective, wh: it did build it up ¢ 

Mr. Frazer. I would like to think there was a tremendous army of 
opinion. It certainly was a minority opinion. There were a number 
of organizations, as you know, working in this field, including our- 

selves. The labor organizations were interested in this. That, I 
wail say, was probably the most effective group in terms of actually 
getting down to tthe grassroots. I don’t think it is so exceptional 
that an individual citizen who is going to have his gas bill raised would 
attempt to express himself on that subject. 

Senator Kennepy. He received information with respect to his 
gas bill. That is what we are interested in. Did you ask your mem- 
bers to send out a slip suggesting what would be the eflect of this 
legislation ¢ 

“Mr. Frazier. We did ask our members to inform their customers. 

Senator Krnnepy. Do you know what procedure they used 

Mr. Frazier. I do not know of many instances in which they con- 
ducted any mass information procedure. The Philadelphia Gas 
Works did insert in its bills during January a small folder which 
described what had been happening to the prices of natural gas in 
Philadelphia and why we believed this legislation would produce a 
further increase and was against their best interests. 

Senator Kennepy. Did they run a newspaper ad, too ? 

Mr. Frazier. They ran a newspaper advertisement in answer to a 
rather violent attack on them by one of the proponents of the legis 
lation. I don’t remember whether it was a full page or a half page. 
There was an advertisement in the Philadelphia papers attacking the 
sincerity of the Philadelphia Gas Works management in making this 
effort, and we felt it necessary to point out to our customers through 
a newspaper advertisement some of the basic facts. That advertise- 
ment, incidentally, had relatively little to do with the issues of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, but more on the arrangement under which the 
Phildaelphia Gas Works was operated. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know whether they deducted the expense 
of this sort of advertisement i in Philadelphia as a business expense 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir; the expense of printing and distributing that 
acne is a business expense of the Philadelphia Gas Works, whicl: 

*perates on a service at cost contract. Itis a municipally owned plant, 
aaa by the United Gas Improvement Co. 

The Cuamman. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator GotpwaTer. I would like to ask Mr. Heyke, did your con 
pany send out a pink card that had a baby on it ? 

Mr. Hreyxke. Yes, sir. 

Senator GoLpwATER. I remember getting that. How many of tliose 
did you send out? 

Mr. Heyxe. In round figures, I would estimate about 20,000. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you remember how much they cost to print 
and distribute ? 

Mr. Heyrxke. No, sir; I could not give you an exact figure. Maybe 
I can get it from Mr. Himsworth. 
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Mr. Himsworru. I think it was between $1,500 and $2,000. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That would be written off-in your regular 
advertising expense / 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. No; I wouldn’t think it would be an adver. 
tising expense. I think it would be an administrative expense. 

Senator Gotpwater. I thought I remembered seeing that baby. 
That baby has graduated now and is carrying on an advertisement 
for the proponents of Hells Canyon. [Laughter.] He is doing 
pretty good for himself. 

The Carman. The same baby? The same picture? 

Senator Gotpwarer. It looks like the same baby: They all look 
alike to me, of course. 

I have one further question, Mr. Heyke. After all this experience 
that you have had with lobbying and with the Lobbying Act, do you 
have any suggestions to make at this time as to improvements that we 
might suggest in the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir; I don’t. Even if I did, I think I would be 
somewhat hesitant in stepping in to a field that is so far afield from 
my own. But I can truthfully say that I have no thoughts on that 
whatsoever. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did you find the present regulations fair in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Herxe. I would think so. 

Senator Gotpwater. Easy to work with ? 

Mr. Heyrxe. Yes. 

Senator GoLtpwaATer. Were you unduly hampered by Government 
interference in your efforts? 

Mr. Herxe. No, sir; I couldn’t say that at all, sir. No. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You feel if you had it to do over again you 
would be willing to do it under the present regulations? 

Mr. Heyke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. I am reminded to ask this: Would you favor leg- 
islation that would preclude you from doing whatever you did in 
this instance? 

Mr. Herxke. No, sir; I would not. I would think just the contrary, 
that that would not be desirable. 

The CHarman. You feel that American citizens should have the 
right to organize and protest against legislation that they believe 
undesirable and also to organize to support and to build public senti- 
ment for and to influence Members of Congress to support legislation 
that they think advantageous or desirable ? 

Mr. Heyxe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, so far as your purpose and your experiences 
are concerned, you know of no amendments needed to the Lobbying 
Act? 

Mr. Heyxe. No, sir. 

Senator Brivers. In line with Senator Goldwater’s questions, may | 
ask why did you pick the baby? I am interested in the symbol. 

Mr. Hryxe. As I remember, someone had this idea that a picture of 
a baby was a very good attention-gatherer. I am sure we all realize 
that reams and reams are written about things that are never read by 
the people for whom they are intended. The problem in one of these 
things is to get the attention of the reader, to capture his attention. 
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This baby idea was not ours. It was someone else’s who approached us 
on the use of it. When I say “us” here I mean Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Senator Brivers. If you were advertising milk or baby food I can 
see that it would have an effect but I don’t see the connection with 
natural gas. 

Mr. Heyxe. The theory is that a little pamphlet with a picture of a 
baby on it will have a greater readership than one that just starts 
out with some dry words and no pictures. 

Senator Bripees. Wouldn't a picture of a bathing girl accomplish 
the same thing ? 

Mr. Heyxe. I am not qualified to sit in judgment on that. 

Senator Kennepy. One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

This report of yours and the amount of money you spent does not 
retlect the salaries of the two, quote, “volunteers” does it 

Mr. Heyxe. It doesn’t reflect the salaries of any of the volunteers. 

Senator Kennepy. When you use the word “volunteers” you are 
talking about two employees of the gas companies who were down 
here ¢ 

Mr. Heyxe. In our report we point out that part-time assistance was 
vranted by several other volunteers. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Frazier, were you a volunteer / 

Mr. Frazter. Yes, sir; and I would like, if you will permit me, to 
remove the quotes from around my name because I was very much in- 
terested in the defeat of this legislation. 

Senator Kennepy. How many weeks did you work here on this 
matter ? 

Mr. Frazrer. I spent most of the month of January and about 2 
weeks in February fours: There were days when I had to go back to 
Philadelphia for specific meetings and appointments. I spent proba- 
bly a third of the month of December and small parts of my time be- 
fore that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were being compensated at that time by the 
Philadelphia company ? 

Mr. Frazier. By the Philadelphia Gas Works; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does this report represent the amount of money that 
was received and expended in total if it does not include your salaries 
for that month ? 

Mr. Frazter. It does. As we point out, the salaries of the volunteers 
are not included in these. The services were volunteered by the com- 
panies, and they were paid directly by the companies. 

Mr. Kennepy. I only raise the question whether that is a wise pro- 
cedure in answer to the question advanced, I think by Senator Gold- 
_ ater, about whether there could be improvements of the lobbying 

bill. It seems to me this is one area that we might well consider, 
whether we should permit this use of volunteers whose compensation 
is paid directly by one of the companies involved, the compensation, 
however, not being reflected in your report of the amount of money 
expended or received. 

Mr. Heyxe. I don’t think that it would particularly, as far as we 
are concerned in our operation here, have been a significant factor. 
However, I would like to point this out: At the inception of our coun- 
cil we were not talking about collecting money to do a job. We were 
talking about doing a job and how to get it done.’ In other words, 
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our council was for med—and I think we can pick this meeting in Los 
Angeles as the birth of it in October of 1955. It wasn’t until Decem- 
ber of 1955 that a letter asking for contributions was sent out. We 
had some council members w ho did not contribute. So the contriby- 
tion was not a part of the council. This was a joint endeavor of a 
group of gas distributing a OT peM We had no budget to start out 
with. We had an idea. We had an idea that individually we could 
not do as well as we could on a collective, coordinated endeavor. The 
first step, therefore, was to get somebody to spend some time on it. 
The method we chose was accepting the voluntary services of these 
two men. 

Mr. Kennepy. I recognize the problem you had. I just don’t think 
you can take away the quotes from the word volunteer as long as they 
were receiving compensation from a company which was directly i in- 
terested in this legislation. 

The CHarmMan. You said you had no suggestions with reference 
to amendment of the Lobbying Act, that you found it did not handicap 
you in any way. It has occur rred to me that under the present Lobby- 
ing Act those of you who organized gr oups, committees, on either side 
of ‘legisl: ation, sponsors and opposition to it, in sending out your prop- 
agand: a—if that is a harsh word then I will say educational material 
or your persuasion letters or pamphlets with little babies on them, and 
so forth—do you presently announce to those to whom you send such 
literature that “We are registered lobbyists” ? 

Mr. Heyxe. No,sir. Weare not registered lobbyists. 

The Cuarrman. I thought your company was a registered lobbyist. 

Mr. Heyxe. No. The council is registered. 

The Cnatrman. I am talking about the group or the individual 
who has registered under the Lobbying Act, if he writes a letter to 
Senators and Congressmen or to people whom you are trying to edu- 
cate or persuade to build up sentiment favorable to your position. 
I don’t believe that the present Lobbying Act requires it, and I am 
wondering if you would object to or would support an amendment 
to the act that whenever a group like yours, or a similar group on 
the other side who favored the legislation sends letters or material 
of this character in its campaign for or against legislation, to so state 
that “We are registered under the Lobbying Act” or that “We are 
registered lobbyists,” as the case may be, so that he who receives it 
may know that this is lobbying that comes under the regulatory act 
on the statute books which Congress has passed, so that the recipient 
of the information or the material may immediately know that this 
is the kind of action that the Congress has required to be registered. 
and a report made on it. Would you object to an amendment to the 
Lobbying Act which would require that ? 

Mr. Herxe. Not as you have outlined it, sir, but if we as Brooklyn 
Union were required to register because we wanted to send out infor- 
mation to our customers, I think you would have somewhat a different 
situation from the one you have outlined. 

The Cuairman. It may be very difficult to draw the line of demar- 
cation, but it does strike me today we require a lobbyist to register 
if he is engaged in lobbying for or against legislation, but many who 
receive the literature that your groups send out, your or ganization, 
or organizations on the other side of the i issue, do not know that those 
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who send it have been required by law to register as eerie To 
some the term “lobbying” has a kind of sinister meaning. I don’t 

‘ink it does to Members of Congress or maybe to many other citizens 
ae are well inforced as to what constitutes lob bying. But I just 
wonder if it would not be well to amend the present law at least to 
make those who register as lobbyists and act as lobbyists so to inform 
those whom they contact or send material to. 

Mr. Herxe. We could certainly express no objection to that, Senator. 

The CHairmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed with Mr. Himsworth. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Himsworth, will you describe very briefly—I think 
Mr. Heyke has covered it rather generally—the scope of your activities 
here for the council in W: ashington i in running the Washington office. 

Mr. Himsworrn. You are talking about my personal activities / 

Mr. Fay. Yes. You were registered under the act with reference 
to the council as an employee of the council ? 

Mr. Himswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Will you just describe what you did ? 

Mr. Himsworru. My particular function with the council was 
mainly along the lines of public information and keeping the office 
running. I did a certain amount of contact work with Senators and 
the staffs a the Senators. I also had the responsibility of seeing what 
I could do with various groups such as, let us say, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and people of that sort, to try to enlist 
their aid in our behalf. 

Mr. Fay. Were you successful in that type of effort, Mr. Himsworth, 
in enlisting these groups to participate in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. Himsworrn. I would say as far as the women’s group, we were 
not because they don’t do much except after action of their yearly con- 
vention, and we were a little too late for that. I would say we were 
generally unsuccessful there. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have occasion personally to contact any Member 
of the United States Senate ? 

Mr. Himsworrn. ¥es; I did. 

Mr. Fay. What was the procedure that you followed in order to 
discuss this matter with the Senators ? 

Mr. Himsworrn. I would like to divide that into two parts if I 
could. I received many requests for information, things of that sort, 
in which case I would supply the information requested and throw 
in anything additional that I thought might be of interest. 

On the other hand, if it were a question of trying to persuade some- 
body to see our point of view, I would generally call for an appoint- 
ment either with the Senator, but more » generally the administrative 
or legislative assistant, and I would go up and present our side of this 
matter. 

Mr. Fay. Were you successful in making appointments with the 
Senators personally in any instance ? 

Mr. Himswortn. Inany instance? Yes. 

Mr. Fay. In how many instances did you actually discuss this matter 
with Members of the United States Senate ? 

Mr. Hiasworrn. Where I motivated the thing ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Himsworrn. About two in my case. 
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Mr. Fay. Did you also have occasion to ask members of the council 
to visit Washington to contact the Senators representing the States 
in which those members were residing or working ¢ 

Mr. Himsworrnu. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fay. Did they come, to your knowledge, sir? 

Mr. Hrmswortnu. Tomy knowledge a couple of them did. 

Mr. Fay. How did they secure their interviews with representatives 
of their States ? 

Mr. Himswortnu. I don’t know. I imagine they wrote to them and 
asked them. 

Mr. Fay. But they did secure conferences ? 

Mr. Himswortn. The ones I know of did. 

Mr. Fay. Did they report back to you ¢ 

Mr. Himswortrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was the result of their conference as they informed 
you? 

Mr. Himsworrn. It would vary. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell us in substance how it did vary, what it was? 

Mr. Himsworrn. For example, I remember one particular case 
where they said that the Senator would like some more information on 
a certain phase of this operation, that they were not in a position to 
tell him, let us say on a national basis, the effect of this thing na- 
tionally. I would supply that information. 

Mr. Fay. That was part of your responsibility as the secretary to 
this council here in Washington in running the office. 

Mr. Hrmswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. When you set up the office in late November and work- 
ing in December did you actually compile a checklist of the entire 
United States Senate ? 

Mr. Himswortnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And approximately how did you break it down? 

Mr. Himsworrn. You mean the result of this? 

Mr. Fay. How did you break down the list of 96 Senators as far as 
your interest was concerned ? ° 

Mr. Himswortn. I started off by making roughly three columns. 

Mr. Fay. Allright, sir. 

Mr. Himsworrn. In the first column were the ones that I would con- 
sider there was no sense in even approaching. 

Mr. Fay. Why, sir? 

Mr. HimsworrH. Because, well, they came from producing States 
and I thought it would be a waste of time. 

Mr. Fay. That is what we want toknow. Go on, sir. 

Mr. Himswortrn. Then I put down the ones that I felt should have 
an interest on our side because they consumed more gas in those States 
than they produced, for example. 

Mr. Fay. You put them ina separate column ? 

Mr. Himsworrn, I put them ina separate column. 

Mr. Fay. Then what was the third column ? 

Mr. Hrasworrn. Then we knew of Senators who were definitely 


opposed to this bill and I put them in that column as definitely opposed 
to it. 


Mr. Fay. I think you listed that as the first column. 
Mr. Himsworrn. The ones opposed to the bill ? 
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Mr. Fay. Iam sorry. The ones that were doubtful you put in a 
<eparate column, or at least that you considered to be doubtful 

Mr. Himsworrnu. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. On those that you personally discussed the matter with 
did you find that they were doubtful or that they were either for or 
against the bill after discussing it with them ¢ 

Mr. Hroasworrn. The two Senators that I talked with I didn’t get 
» uch information at all as to any commitment. 

Mr. Fay. What was your opinion as to whether you convinced them 
as to the merits of your particular position on this bill, sir? 

Mr. Himsworru. My opinion ¢ 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Himsworrn. I didn’t know, honestly. 

The Cuarrman. Could you tell after they voted whether you had 
influenced them ? 

Mr. Hiwsworrn. Yes. Whether I had influenced them or not? I 
don’t know. I try to think so. 

The CHarrMan. The results were satisfactory ? 

Mr. Himswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. In both instances ? 

Mr. Hrasworrn. In one instance that I can remember. I don’t 
recall the other one. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Himsworth, did you personally make any contribu- 
tion to either one of those Senators that you discussed the matter 
with? 

Mr. HimsworrH. You mean money ? 

Mr. Fay. By money; yes. 

Mr. Himswortnu. No; I did not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you make any contribution of money or anything 
of value to any Member of the United States Senate / 

Mr. Himswortu. I would say not; no. 

Mr. Fay. Did you suggest anything that in anywise might be 
improper ¢ 

Mr. Himsworrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As far as your contact with Members of the Senate ? 

Mr. Hrmsworrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Were you asked to make any campaign contributions to 
any Member of the Senate ? 

Mr. Himsworru. I was not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you promise to make any ? 

Mr. Himswortn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know of anyone who did ? 

Mr. Himswortn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Either as an opponent to the bill or proponent ? 

Mr. Himswortnu. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Frazier, would you tell the committee just what your 
activities were as representative of the council here in Washington in 

December, January, and February of this year ? 

Mr. Frazier. Under Mr. Heyke’s direction and the direction of the 
steering committee, I was in general charge of the activities in Wash- 
ington. I had a range of responsibilities, I would say, which would 
include contact with the member companies in the days when we were 
building up the council and securing as wide membership as possible, 
which ineluded conferring with Mr. Himsworth on our public infor- 
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mation activities and conferring with our public-relations counsel, and 
included direct assistance to Senators who wanted advice and facts 
in opposition to the bill and included contact with Senators whose 
position had not been announced. 

Mr. Fay. You were aware of this list or did you actually participate 
in the preparation of the list that Mr. Himsworth had as to how the 
Senators stood on their vote ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Himsworth and I worked very much as a team 
during this whole operation and any lists that either of us had were 
shared lists and pooled opinions, so I could say I certainly was 
aware of it. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to this list, was it your obligation on behalf 
of the council to visit and discuss your position on this bill with the 
Members of the Senate ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. Where that could be done most effectively in Wash- 
ington by me; yes. It was my responsibility also to suggest to member 
companies, if that was the most effective approach, that they discuss 
their position with their Senators. 

Mr. Fay. Are you aware that some of the members of the council 
did discuss it with their Representatives ? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. Fay. How many Members of the United States Senate did you 
personally seek out to discuss this matter with ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. Including those who were opposed to the legislation, 
sir, I would say about 20. 

Mr. Fay. And you actually had appointments with and sat down 
and discussed with Members of the Senate in 20 different instances 
your position as far as this bill is concerned ? 

Mr. Frazier. Approximately 20; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How did you secure these appointments, sir ? 

Mr. Frazier. I usually secured them by going directly to the office, 
although in some instances we would telephone in advance. We had, 
naturally, a Congressional Directory and we knew the names of the 
administrative and legislative assistants, and we usually worked 
through them. 

Mr. Fay. What representations did you make to secure the ap- 
pointments ? 

Mr. Frazrer. I told the person to whom I was talking, whether it 
be the Senator or his assistant, that I represented the Council of Local 
Gas Companies and that I wished to take some of their time in ex- 
plaining why we were opposed to the bill and thought that it should 
not pass. 

Mr. Fay. On those representations you secured an appointment for 
a discussion of the facts of the case? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Were you successful in presenting your argument to 
these approximately 20 different Members of the Senate? 

Mr. Frazier. I prefaced my statement by saying that some 
of them were already inclined to favor our position or—I might say, 
we favored their position. I think I may have been successful in 1 
or 2 instances with those whose position had not been announced. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt to ask you a question? 

Did you ever announce to any Senator that you were a registered 
lobbyist ? 
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Mr. Frazier. TI don’t recall, sir. I don’t think that I would have 
neluded that in an introduction. I think I may have been asked 
by Senators whether the council was registered and of course—— 

“The Cuarrman. That was the next question. Did any Senators 
ask you whether your group or yours was registered as a lobbyist ¢ 

Mr. Frazrer. My impression is that several did. 

The Cuarman. I frequently ask the question myself, and I just 
wondered if some other Senators took the same precaution. 

Mr. Frazrer. I believe some of them did. 

Mr. Fay. Just to sum up and ask you the same question I asked 
Mr. Ileyke and Mr. Himsworth, Mr. Frazier, did you make any con- 
tributions to any Member of the United States Senate or to any of 
iis campaign committees ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. No, I did not. 

Mr. Fay. Were you ever requested to make any such contribution? 

Mr. Frazier. No, I was not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know of anyone who did as an opponent or pro- 
ponent of this bill? 

Mr. Frazier. I know of no contributions except the ones which are 
common information and common knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. Did you encounter any improper lobbying at any 
time, at any stage of the consideration of the bill by your adversaries, 
those who sponsored and favored the legislation ? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So you can give the committee no information 
there ? 

Mr. Frazrer. I am afraid I can’t. 

The Cramman. It occurs to me that possibly either side might 
have a little interest in what the other side was doing and would be 
alert to their activities, and thus they might detect or discover as 
quickly or even sooner than a Senator might that some improper ac- 
tion was taking place on the part of the opposition. 

Mr. Frazier. Sir, we were generally aware of the fact that there 
were a great many representatives of the opposition in Washington. 
We were told by certain Senators that their mail had been very heavy. 
I would encounter my counterparts, shall we say, in various senatorial 
offices, but that is not to suggest that any of their actions were im- 
proper. They were exercising the same 

The Cuarrman. No more improper than what you were doing? 

Mr. Frazier. That is correct. 

The Cnarrmman. At least pro and con were on the same level and 
engaged in the same activity. 

Mr. Frazier. They just seemed to be more effective than we were. 

The Cuatrman. That is your only complaint ? 

Mr. Frazier. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Counsel, does that conclude the group representing the Council 
of Local Gas Companies? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Gentlemen, does any one of you have any further 


comment to make or any further statement to make before you are 
excused @ 
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Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one comment on 
the point that you asked Mr. Heyke in connection with the listing on 
literature that was sent out an identification that one was registered 
under the Lobbying Act. As we are all aware, our principal opponent 
from the standpoint of, shall we say, dollars spent in this endeavor, 
was an educational organization and did not as such apparently have 
to register under the Lobbying Act. If such a requirement were put 
in the Lobbying Act, it might encourage the setting up in each case 
of two organizations, one for public information and the other for 
lobbying. I am wondering whether that would necessarily be in the 
public interest. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is not prepared to pass final judgment. 
It just occurred to me this morning and probably has occurred to me 
before. I know in our offices the Senators and Congressmen get a lot 
of literature and mail, a lot of educational information, may we say. 
We hardly have time when a piece of mail comes in to go and check 
and see whether these folks are registered as lobbyists or just what 
their interest is. It occurred to me it might be very well just to have 
legislation requiring that when people are engaged i in lobbying, their 
literature and communications be so marked in some w av as to iden- 
tify them as such. I am not complaining about lobbying. I am not 
bothered. If I don’t want to read literature I throw it in the waste- 
basket. If anybody wants to talk to me about legislation, if they are 
from my State, they certainly get to see me if they will be patient. 
If they are from some group or organization of people out of my State, 
then it depends upon the mood I am in at the time. 

I do think that, for public information when you are carrying on 
these campaigns, it would not. be amiss to have those who are registered 
as lobbyists say so in their communications so that their educational 
material may be weighed in that light. That is all I hadin mind. | 
don’t even know what. my final judgment or reaction will be to it, but 
I thought it was something that we might consider. 

Mr. Frazier. I think it would be a splendid idea if it could be broad 
enough to include the educational organizations distributing similar 
material to Senators and Representatives. 

The CHarrMan. It may be that this committee and the Congress 
may well conclude that some definition of educational organizations 
may be quite proper. 

Mr. Frazier. That would be splendid. 

The Cramman. And that certain activities may well come within 
the purview of lobbying as we term it today. If there are no other 
questions, thank you gentlemen very much. You may stand aside. 

We had announced that tomorrow the committee would hear Mr. 
James H. Lee, who is representing the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and who was also opposed to the bill. However, we have 
made progress here this morning and have disposed of the testimony 
that. they thought probably w ould take all day, and since the Chair 
understands that Mr. Lee is present in the room, if he will come around 
now and be sworn and we will make as much progress on his testimony 
today as we can in the hope that we may conclude. 

Mr. Lee, will you be sworn, please ? You do solemnly swear that the 
evidence you shall give before this Special Senate Investigation Com- 
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mittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ¢ 
Mr. Lee. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES H. LEE, RETIRED, FORMER ASSISTANT COR- 
PORATION COUNSEL OF DETROIT, MICH., IN CHARGE OF UTILITY 
MATTERS, FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON ELEC- 
TRIC, GAS, AND TELEPHONE RATES FOR THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS 


The CHairman. Mr. Lee, state your name, your place of residence, 
and your occupation or profession. 

Mr. Lee. My name is James H. Lee. 

The CHamrMaN. You may be seated, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you. 

| graduated in law in the city of Detroit, in 1909. In 1911 and 1912 
I was a member of the Michigan State Senate representing the west 

side of the city of Detroit. While still in that seeaibenicis I was 
appointed one of the assistant corporation counsel of the city of 
Detroit. I have just concluded, as of the 1st of April, 44 consec utive 
years as assistant corporation counsel of the city of Detroit. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair proceed with further preliminary 
questions. 

You have discussed this matter with members of the staff of the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Of course, you know the general scope of this com- 
mittee’s inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Leg. Yes, sir. 

‘The CHamman. And, also, you have a general idea of the line of 
questions that may be asked you? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. You also have present an attorney to represent 
you ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Will you have your attorney identify himself for 
the record ? 

Mr. Ruyne. Yes. My name is Charles 8S. Rhyne. I am a lawyer 
practicing here in Washington, at 726 Jackson Place, and I am general 
counsel of the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers. I have 
with me J. Parker Connor, who is associated with me as assistant 
general counsel of the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Counsel. Mr, Lee, you 
have a prepared statement, have you? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Your Honor. 

The CHarrman. Counsel, was the statement submitted within the 
rules of the committee ? 

Mr. Fay. It was, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. Lee. You may proceed to read your 
statement. 

Mr. Lex. I have been chairman of the Committee of Electric, Gas, 
and Telephone Rates of the National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers, commonly referred to as NIMLO, for the past 5 years. 
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The National Institute of Municipal Law Officers is an organization 
of 985 municipalities located in each of the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, and in the Territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
While it is the municipal corporations who are members, they are 
represented in the organization by their chief legal officers who have 
titles varying from corporation counsel to city attorney and to director 
of law, and so forth. 

NIMLO was organized in 1935 by a group of five municipal attor- 
neys. It is a nonprofit, nonpartisan, factfinding, and publishing 
organization. It is supported entirely by tax funds of the member 
cities. 

Primarily NIMLO is a research organization compiling and mail- 
ing munic ipal legal information to municipal attorneys. It publishes 
each month for its members a Municipal Law Journal containing re- 
views of unreported court decisions, digests of bills affecting cities, 
summaries of municipal attorney br iefs and opinions, and other 
municipal legal news items. The Municipal Law Court Decisions is 
a NIMLO monthly publication for its members which briefly digests 
all the court decisions involving municipal law. A Municipal Ordi- 
nance Review is also sent monthly to members and contains reviews of 
recently adopted municipal ordinances, proposed ordinances, resolu- 
tions, and city council news items pertaining to municipal legislation. 

NIMLO has published 144 legal research reports, several examples 
of which are entitled : “Labor Unions and Municipal Employee Law,” 
“Fluoridation of Municipal Water Supply,” “Airports and Courts,” 
and “Codification of City Ordinances.” NIMLO’s most ambitious 
effort in this field is a comprehensive work on the law of municipal 
corporations which is soon to be published. 

Perhaps the most important work NIMLO performs for its member 
cities is the research on everyday problems arising in the field of 
municipal law. City attorneys write NIMLO outlining their particu- 
lar prob lem and our staff, utilizing the largest collection of city codes, 
ordinances and legal material in the country, prepares a brief or memo- 
randum for the individual city attorney or his assistant summarizing 
nationwide city experience on the particular problem. Since many 
city legal problems head up in Federal action or agencies, many of 
these requests relate to Federal action or impending action. 

Once each year an annual conference of municipal attorneys is held 
to discuss current city legal problems. At these conferences papers 
and committee reports are . presented on how different types of court or 
agency cases are being prepared and handled by various cities. These 
reports and papers cover in a general way the legal highlights in the 
municipal field over the past year. A yearly volume is then published 
entitled the “Municipal Law Review” containing these reports and 
papers. 

It is in connection with these conferences that the subject matter 
of natural-gas rates usually comes up for discussion in connection with 
reports of the chairman of the NIMLO committee on electric, gas, and 
telephone rates. 

Also, in natural-gas rate and certificate cases there are usually 
numerous interventions by cities through their attorneys as representa- 
tives of consumers residing within their corporate limits. There is, 
therefore, a constant interest among city attorneys in this field, as 
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we are all in many of these cases. Probably there are more city attor 

neys appearing in natural-gas cases before the Federal Power Commis 
sion than any other group. This is true because 20 or more cities 
often intervene in some of these cases. 

At annual NIMLO conferences numerous resolutions on a wide 
variety of problems are represented, discussed, and adopted or rejected. 
At our annual conference in San Francisco, Calif., in Septmber 1954 
such a resolution was presented, discussed, and adopted opposing any 
Federal legislation— 
which would weaken or impair the jurisdiction and functioning of the Federal 
Power Commission under the Natural Gas Act as now written * * *. 

When the Harris-Fulbright bill was brought before the Congress 
and Senate committees, I presented this position of the organization as 
set forth in this resolution along with and as part of the positions of 
Mayor Albert F. Cobo, Corporation Counsel Paul T. Dwyer, and the 
Common Council of Detroit. 

The CHairMan. You say you presented this petition, Mr. Lee. For 
clarification, to whom did you present it 4 

Mr. Ler. To the committee of the House on interstate and foreign 
commerce and the committee of the Senate on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The Coarrman. All right. 

Mr. Ler. I had 4 hours before the House committee and several 
hours before the Senate committee. 

NIMLO paid no expenses whatever incident to my testimony in 
appearing before the House and Senate committees for either trans- 
portation, lodging, meals, or other costs. My expenses were paid by 
the city of Detroit. I never have received a salary or fee of any kind 
from NIMLO. There were costs incurred by the organization for 
mimeographing of the prepared testimony. There were also costs for 
mimeographing and mailing of my letters which were sent to the mem- 
bership. These letters have been furnished to the committee. 

For 20 years, in my capacity as assistant corporation counsel of the 
city of Detroit, I have handled utility matters on behalf of the city of 
Detroit. The reason that I took the lead in this natural gas contro- 
versy was my close association with the field and the fact that, ac- 

tually, I started this entire proceeding. As you know, such a thing 
will give you quite a personal feeling about any legislation which is to 
be passed. In 1946, I initiated the ] proceedings which eventually re- 
sulted in the famous Phillips Petroleum decision. Since that time 
it has been my personal and official endeavor to defeat any legislation 
which would exempt individual producers and gatherers of natural 
gas from regulation by the Federal Power Commission. All of my 
testimony and work on behalf of the mayor of the city of Detroit, 
the corporation counsel of the city of Detroit, the common council 
and the taxpayers of the city of Detroit has been toward that end. 
Everything I did, I did in my official capacity as assistant corpora- 
tion counsel in charge of public utilities of the city of Detroit. To 

the best of my knowledge and as far as I know, all other contacts 
by city officials were made in the same way. 

Through the trial of natural gas cases before the FPC, both I and 
the NIMLO staff have acquired considerable technical and legal know]l- 
edge in this field. My efforts with NIMLO have been to give the 
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benefit of my overall experience to each city attorney so that he could 
take whatever action he deemed best on behalf of his city, whether it 
was for or against passage of the natural gas bill. 

Concededly, all of the material furnished the city attorneys by us 
is directed toward the consumer side of the controversy. Thus, any 
proponents of the bill among the city attorneys must have received 
their information from others. 

I understand that the committee has already heard from the groups 
who were proponents of this bill. I should like to say that never, in 
all of my 44 years of experience, have I seen so much pressure brought 
to bear upon city attorneys in connection with national legislation as 
was brought by the natural gas industry in this instance. 

The Cramman. You refer there to pressure brought against city 
attorneys, Mr. Lee. Do you refer to that in the sense of lobbying? 

Mr. Ler. Your Honor, and gentlemen of the committee, at our an- 
nual conference of NIMLO held in the St. Francis Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco in 1954, we had the greatest representation of our membership we 
ever did have. Every member of that conference was contacted by 
the natural gas industry and by counsel from their own cities, em- 
ployed by the natural gas industry, to seek to get the conference to 
adopt a resolution repudiating the Phillips decision. 

The CratrmMan. As a lawyer would you regard that as lobbying 
under the terms of the Lobbying Act? Tam asking for your impres- 
sion of it, since you are so familiar with it and were identified with it. 

Mr. Ler. Your Honor, I can only say in answer to that, of course, 
it was a species at least of lobbying. 

The Cuarrman. If it wasn’t direct lobbying for legislation, then it 
was indirect lobbying to build up the sentiment and develop docu- 
ments or resolutions to support such legislation; is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. No, Your Henor, if you will pardon me for interrupting. 

The Carman. Yes. I am just trying to get clarification. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, that is right. No, Your Honor, it was a strong, de- 
termined drive to seek to get this organization of over 985 city at- 
torneys to adopt a resolution repudiating the decision of the U nited 
States Supreme Court in the Phillips case. It was done by long-dis- 
tance telephoning to the membership at that convention. Some were 
present who were doing the lobbying. In addition to that, contacts 
of the other kind were made, all of which were designed to have 
this repudiation enacted into resolution. 

It was discussed, it was debated, and it was voted down overwhelm- 
ingly by the membership of that organization. I considered it a 
very strong effort on behalf of the proponents of this bill. 

In addition to that, I am frank to tell you that our own United 
States Senator, Senator Potter from Michigan, advised me that in his 
years in Congress, both in the House and in the Senate, he had never 
encountered such a terrific campaign of lobbying to put through this 
legislation. 

The Cuarman. Let us get back to this which you refer to as pres- 
sure or lobbying of the city attorneys’ association, the group that you 
have been referring to. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The CuatmrmMan. Mr. Lee, you say it amounted to tremendous pres- 
sure to influence the group favorably to a resolution. You being a 
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iwyer, now, would you say there was anything illegal or improper in 


hee ‘ffort, notwithsts anding the extent and intensity of it? 


a Lee. I wouldn’t say, Your Honor, that it was illegal, no. I 
ould say that it was the contacting of the city attorney to seek to 

cet him to vote for a resolution denouncing the P hillips decision, such 
contact being made by some attorney in his own city, a man of out- 
standing capacity in his own city. Why did he make the contact? 
He must have been employed to make the contact, because most of the 
contacts were made by attorneys to the membership attorneys. 

The CuamMan. Let’s get back to that. Would there be anything 
legal and improper in that? If an attor ney was employed to con- 
tact a group, an organization such as that of the city attorneys to whom 
you have referred, would there be anything either illegal or improper 
n such employment and in such activity on the part of the attorneys 
<o employed ? 

Mr. Lee. Your Honor, I do not say there was any illegality or im- 
propriety. What I am emphasizing is to cette el the effort that was 
made, 

The Cuarrman. Yes. All right. I just wanted to clarify it as we 
go along. Proceed. 

Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you feel that it is wrong to have that kind 
of influence exerted ? 

Mr. Ler. I am a firm believer, Senator, in the constitutional right 
to petition your legislative body. I would put no restrictions on it. 
1 would leave it wide open for those who espouse and those opposing 
proposed legislation. So I am not here today characterizing des ac- 
tivities I have referred to as improper or illegal. I am simply char- 
acterizing the intensity of the campaign that was made and how it was 

nade to bring about this situation. 

Senator Gorpwarer. The proponent can make the same statement. 

Mr. Ler. So far as I know, yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. As a United States Senator who received that 
I can tell you that the opponents were equally vociferous to the pro- 
ponents, but I don’t say that it is wrong. 

Mr. Ler. Neither do I, sir. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Neither morally nor legally. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I wanted to clear that up, because there is 
some implication in your statement that you might feel that it was 
wrong for any group to petition NIMLO to take any stand, regard- 
less of what it might be. 

Mr. Lee. I didn’t mean to convey that, Your Honor. I meant to 
convey the cats eness of the activity. 

The Cuarrman. At this point one further question : 

From the experience you had from your observations in connection 
with this pressure to which you have testified, would you say that it 
: of such a nature and to the extent that the Congress should take 
cognizance of it and undertake to enact legislation either to prohibit 
or regulate or restrict in any way such activity ? ¢ 

Mr. Ler. No, Your Honor. I would not. I think there is great 

nerit in something I heard here this morning —— ‘ting the amend- 

nent to the lobbying bill to make reference to the fact that the party 
\pproving the legislation is or is not a registered lobbyist. 
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The Cuarrman. You would favor legislation along that line? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, Your Honor. For 2 years as a member of the Michi 
gan State Senate I had great experience in lobbying, in 1911, and 
1912, on matters of great importance at that time. I think I[ am 
thoroughly familiar with it. When I became one of the city attor- 
neys in January 1912 and for 26 years thereafter 1 went to every 
session of the Michigan State Legislature with reference to munici- 
pal legislation. So I am thoroughly familiar, I believe, by actual 
experience, with lobbying. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. As we go along, in order 
to expedite it, I may ask you for clarification so we will not labor under 
any erroneous impression. 

Mr. Ler. I shall be glad to answer you, Your Honor. 

I presented my testimony opposing this legislation before both 
committees of the House and United States Senate. Copies are avail- 
able in the reports of both the House and Senate committees. I also 
presented to the committees all the resolutions passed by cities 
throughout the country. They are contained in the official record 
of the hearings. 

I discussed this legislation with many city officials and others in- 
terested in the controversy. I personally contacted my own United 
States Senators and most of the Congressmen from Michigan. I hope 
that many municipal attorneys did hkewise. We kept no records and 
so we do not know how many such contacts were made by city attor- 
neys. I do know that NIMLO, as an organization, made no such 
contacts. All contacts were made directly by the mayor, city attor- 
neys, or other officials of the cities. 

The CHairman. Is NIMLO registered under the Lobbying Act’ 

Mr. Ler. 1 would ask Mr. Rhyne to answer that. 

Mr. Ruyne. No, Senator. 

The CHairMAN. We could ascertain that, but I just wanted the 
information at this point. All right. 

Mr. Lee. Some Members of Congress contacted our NIMLO staff 
for information on this legislation. Likewise, city oflicials requested 
information for their city or requested that information be furnished 
to specified members of Congress by the NIMLO statf. But no con- 
tact of the Members of Congress was made by the organization as 
such—only by city officials acting in their official capacities. 

The job of NIMLO as an organization was to give anyone who 
desired it the benefit of our technical knowledge from the consumer 
viewpoint. Our efforts in sending material to cities was to help them 
understand this natural-gas controversy. 

While we asked the membership for any resolutions adopted by city 
councils, we prepared none, and we only inserted into the Congres- 
sional Record those which were sent us by cities. 

I should also like to state that in the communications to the members 
of NIMLO regarding testimony on this controversy we told each city 
attorney to make arrangements with his own Congressman should he 
desire to appear and testify on this bill. We did not arrange for any 
of their transportation or pay for any of their hotel bills or expenses. 
It is true that we met with these city attorneys and we helped them 
with their presentations and explained to them what the hearing 
would probably entail. But, we did not tell them how to testify, 
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either pro or con. We also talked to the clerks of both the House and 
the Senate side about the appearance of witnesses, the order and the 
number of witneses. I am glad to say that Chairman Priest of the 
House committee, told us that he appreciated very much the way in 
which this was handled and the manner in which we expedited the 
presentation of our side of the story to his committee. 

The appearance by these city attorneys was voluntary on their 
part. Many of them contacted NIMLO and requested information 

cerning the time for appearance and presentation of reer: 

re many of these city attorneys are in Washington, D. C. 

natural gas cases and other matters and during their stay in W uilng- 
ton they: may have contacted some of their Congressmen or Senators. 
How many, however, I cannot say. 

Therefore, in summation I should like to state that everything 
which I did regarding this legislation was in my official capacity 
as the assistant corpor ration counsel of the city of Detroit. Every- 
thing that NIMLO did was merely to point up the issues in the con- 
troversy ; to aid and benefit city attorneys with the information, and 
the technical and legal knowledge required through experience in these 
natural-gas cases. “NIMLO in no way directly contacted any Con- 
gressmen or Senators to attempt to persuade them to vote one way 
or the other; NIMLO received no contributions nor solicited any 
ae ome to aid in either the passage or defeat of the Harris- 

Fulbright natural-gas bill. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lee, before I ask counsel to proceed to inter- 
rogate you, while it is on my mind and while I think of it, do you 
have any suggestions to this committee with respect to amendments 
to the present Lobbying Act which would strengthen it or improve 
it or that you feel are ‘needed to protect the public interest ? 

Mr. Ler. Your Honor, as I said before, I am a great advocate of 
the right to petition the Legislature. I certainly w vould not want to 
fence it about with language that may defeat that basic right. 

The CHarman. In other’ words, you don’t want any abri dgement of 
the constitutional right of petition. 

Mr. Lez. You are , absolutely right, sir. That always has been my 
concept. 

The Cuamman. As an attorney you can appreciate you can’t go 
very far in this field without probably infringing upon that right. 

Mr. Lee. That is the reason I have the fundamental position I 
ilways have. 

The CuarrMan. So this committee has the difficulty of trying to get 
information that we can evaluate to find where there is, if there is, 
some area where constructive legislation may be enacted in the way of 
amendments that will not infringe upon the constitutional privilege 
and right reserved to the citizen to petition his Government. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. If you will pardon me just a minute, I would 

like to go a little further and state this: From my own experience in the 
Michigan State senate nearly forty-odd-years ago, from my own 
experience in behalf of the city for many years, I do not honestly see 

now any legislative body, Congress, State, or city legislative body, 
could function intelligently without the aid and assistance of peti- 
tioners who have detailed knowledge of the situation and come to give 

hat knowledge either for or against the proposed situation for the 
h nefit of those who constitute the lawmaking body. 
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The CuarrmMan. Then you do not regard lobbying per se as being an 
evil. 

Mr. Ler. No, I do not, sir, and particularly that is true since the 
Lobbying Act was passed. 

The Cuarrman. You do feel that one who is engaged in lobbying for 
hire, as we may say, like an attorney engi aged by his client for a fee, for 
a salary, you do feel that the public is entitled and the Congress jis 
entitled to have that information by requiring them to register and so 
admit that they are in that particular activity ? 

Mr. Ler. Always with the proviso that the lobbyist you have charac- 
terized makes full disclosure of his activities. 

The Cuairman. Including his contributions, the salary he receives, 
and the expenses he incurs? 

Mr. Ler. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And the source of those contributions and salary ? 

Mr. Ler. That is right, your honor. 

The CHARMAN. Allright, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. I would like to have as a part of the transcript the pro- 
ceedings of the NIMLO Annual Conference marked as an exhibit for 
reference. 

The Cuarrman. Let the witness identify it, please. 


Will you identify the document or pamphlet which the Chair passes 
to you. 


Mr. Ler. Yes, your honor. 

The Coamman. What is it, please? 

Mr. Ler. It isa partial transcript of the proceedings of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers Annual Conference held Tuesday, 
September 14, 1954, in the St. Francis Hotel, in San Francisco, C alif. 

The CuHarrman. It may be made exhibit No. 9 to the testimony this 
morning, an exhibit for reference only. 

(The document was marked Lee exhibit No. 9, in committee files.) 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Lee, exhibit No. 9 contains the resolution which was 
passed at the NIMLO conference in September of 1954. 

Mr. Ler. As a result of the debate which took place there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. That resolution was to the effect that the NIMLO con- 
ference was in favor of regulation of the natural-gas industry ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. But when you speak of regulation you are speaking 
generally. It was specifically with reference to our interpretation 
of the position of the court in the Phillips case as to the authority of 
the Commission. I would just like to conclude with just one state- 
ment: 

My whole activity, gentlemen, over the last 20 years in public utility 
matters has been objective. I have encountered many technical matters 
of course, particularly before a commission like the Federal Power 
Commission. I feel a little happy about the fact that in my activities 
I have been able to achieve refunds both to the Michigan commission 
and Federal commissions of over $100 million to telephone- and gas- 

rate payers. I really initiated, as I explained, the Phillips case in 
1946 before the commission, and I am motivated by no thought except 


to try to give this committee the benefit of what we have tried to do on 
this issue. 
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Mr. Fay. Thank you, Mr. Lee. For the record I will just indicate 
that the resolution provided : 

Be it resolved, That NIMLO hereby reaffirms its prior position and opposes the 
enactment of Federal legislation which would weaken or impair the jurisdic- 
tion and functioning of the Federal Power Commission, under the Natural Gas 
Act as now written. 

Mr. Lee. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. That was the purpose of that resolution / 

Mr. Lee. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. I should like to have marked for the record, for reference, 
an exhibit listing the NIMLO membership dues scale. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair hands you a document and asks you to 
identify it and state what it represents. 

Mr. Ler. This, your honor, is a statement the caption of which is 
“NIMLO membership dues scale,” and then in brackets “based on 
population.” It shows the basis upon which memberships are assessed 
to the various cities contingent upon the population of those cities. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. That may be made exhibit 
No. 10 for reference. 

(The document was marked “Lee Exhibit No. 10,” in committee 
hies. ) 

Mr. Fay. That is the method whereby the NIMLO receives its 
sources of funds to function as an organization, is it, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. As I understand, NIMLO did not engage in lobby- 
ing and was not registered as a lobbyist. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fay. At this time I have two exhibits which I wish to have 
marked as “11 and 12,” Mr. Chairman, after the witness has identified 
them as letters appearing over his signature. 

The Cuairman. The Chair hands you what purports to be a photo- 
static copy of a letter written by you dated July 25, 1955, addressed 
“To All NIMLO Members.” I will ask you if you identify it as a 
photostatic copy of the original letter. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, your honor, this is the letter as you state, sent out from 
my office in the city of Detroit, July 25, 1955, in my capacity as assist- 
ant corporation counsel, public utilities matters, city of Detroit, and 
chairman of the NIMLO Committee on Gas, Electric and Telephone 
Rates. This letter is addressed : “To All NIMLO Members,” and it is 
for the purpose of acquainting them and advising them respecting the 
status of the Harris bill at that time. 

_ The Cuarrman. This letter identified by the witness may be printed 
in the record at this point because it relates specifically to the Harris- 
Fulbright bill which is the subject matter of this investigation. This 
letter will be made exhibit No. 11 and printed in the record of the 
hearings. 

Sirus document was marked “Lee Exhibit No. 11,” in committee 
files. ) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair hands you what purports to be a photo- 
static copy of another letter written by you January 4, 1956, addressed 
“Dear City Attorney :” and asks you if you identify that letter ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; your honor. This is a letter written on the letterhead 
of my office as of January 4, 1956. It is addressed, as your honor stated, 
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“Dear City Attorney,” and again it is a report on the status of the 
Harris bill and activities thereon and suggesting that such city attor- 
neys contact their Senators to explain the ¢ ity’s situation respecting 
this proposed legislation. 

The CuarrmMan. It may be made exhibit No. 12 and that letter also 
will be printed in the record. 

(The document was marked “Lee Exhibit No. 12,” in committee 
files. ) 

The Cuarmman. All right, Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Lee, following your own suggestion to the other city 
attorneys that they contact their Senators, you took occasion to con- 
tact both your Senators in the State of Michigan, did you not? 

Mr. Ler. They contacted me first. 

Mr. Fay. They contacted you first ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. But you discussed this matter with them, sir? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, certainly ; and I am happy to say that they both voted 
against the bill. 

Mr. Fay. They supported your position, then ? 

Mr. Lee. I think so. 

Mr. Fay. In your contacts with them and your discussions with 
them was there any impropriety or any illegality in your opinion as 
a lawyer and as a citizen of the State of Mic chigan, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. None whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, my good friend, Senator McNamara, requested 
me after we had discussed this matter and he told me what his posi- 
tion was, if I perhaps would be able to help a little on some technical 
phases of this legislation. I told him I would be glad to doit. Perhaps 
he used some of those matters I suggested in his speech on the floor 
of the Senate against the bill. The technical matters are quite numer- 
ous in this type of consideration. 

The CHatrman. Any questions, Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwater. I have no questions. 

The Cratmrman. Mr. Lee, the committee thanks you very much. 
We appreciate your appearance, and the very factual and informative 
testimony that vou have submitted. 

That concludes the hearings for today and also those scheduled for 
tomorrow. We are very appreciative of the splendid cooperation the 
witnesses have given. 

The committee will stand in recess. Public hearings will be resumed 
next Thursday, June 28, at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, June 28, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1956 


UNIrep States SENATE, 
SpeciaL Commitree ‘To [Nvesticatr, 
Ponitican Activities, LoBpyiNnG, AND 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
W ashington, Dp. d. 

The special committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
19, 84th Congress, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357, Senate 
Of e Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators MeClellan, Gore, Anderson, Kennedy, Thye, Pur- 

ll, and Goldwater. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator ; 
and Vivien I, McConnell, chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We are resuming public hearings on political activities, lobbying, 
ind campaign contributions, with particular attention to lobbying in 
connection with the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

This morning the committee will hear testimony from representa- 
tives of the United Automobile Workers. This union was active in 
opposing the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The witnesses will be Mr. Walter Reuther, president, and Donald 
Montgomery, director, of the Washington office. Then we will have 
another witness, Guy Nunn, of Detroit, commentator for the union. 

At the conclusion of the testimony of representatives of the union, 
we will hear Hon. Alex M. Clark, former mayor of Indianapolis, 
who is chairman of the Joint Committee of Consumers and Small 
Producers of Natural Gas, who will testify concerning that commit- 
tee’s activities in support of the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The special committee had scheduled Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
of New York City to testify concerning the actitivies of the Mayors’ 
Committee on Natural Gas, who opposed the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
but due to a conflict in schedule, however, the mayor will not be able 
to be present to present his evidence concerning the activities of the 
committee this morning. We will have to schedule another hearing to 
accommodate Mayor Ww agner. That we will do as early as we can. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Walter Reuther. Mr. Reuther, 
will you come around, please, sir? Mr. Montgomery may come around 
and be sworn at the same time. 

Gentlemen, will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the 
evidence you shall give before this Senate special committee shall be 
ee truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
rod ? 
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Mr. Reuruer. I do. 

Mr. Monteomery. I do. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Reuther, will you state your name, your place 
of residence, and your business, profession, or occupation for 
record, please ? 


+ 
(ie 





TESTIMONY OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT; AND DONALD 
MONTGOMERY, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, UNITED AUTO. 


MOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Reuruer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter P. Reuther, and 
I am appearing here as the president of the United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Workers Union. 

I have a pepared statement which I should like to submit for | 
record. 

The Cwarrman. Just a moment. The Chair will get to that. 

Mr. Revruer. Sorry. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Montgomery, will you state your name / 

Mr. Montcomery. My name is Donald Montgomery. 

The Coarman. Your residence? 

Mr. Montcomery. 203 C Street SE., Washington, D. C., director of 
the Washington office of the United Automobile Workers. 

The CHarrmMan. Gentlemen, I am sure you are familiar with the 
rules of the committee. You have each discussed the subject-matter of 
this inquiry with members of the staff ; have you? 

Mr. Reurner. We have. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes. 

The CHarrman. You know generally the line of interrogation to 
be anticipated, I assume ? 

Mr. Revutuer. I think generally that is the case. 

The Cuarrman. Under the rules, you have the right to counsel, of 
course. 

Mr. Reutnuer. Joseph Rauh is our counsel. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Ravn. My name is Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., of 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

The CHairman. You represent both of the witnesses? 

Mr. Ravn. I am the Washington counsel for the UAW and I do 
represent both witnesses. 

The Cuarrman, All right, Mr. Reuther, you say you have a pre- 
pared statement. 

Counsel, I believe this statement was presented within the rules! 

Mr. Fay. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Reuther, do you have in mind reading your 
statement, or filing it for the record ? 

Mr. Revtuer. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I prefer to submit the 
statement and then comment orally upon the general content of the 
statement. 

The Cuamman. The Chair has hurriedly read the statement. [ 
think generally it comes within the rules of the committee, but I will 
point out that beginning, and you may follow me, Mr. Reuther, be- 
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ginning at the bottom paragraph on page 4 and continuing to the 
bottom paragraph of page 6, the Chair feels that that part of your 
prepared statement is not pertinent to this inquiry or the subject- 
matter within the purview of this commiittee’s jurisdiction. 

In the past, where witnesses have appeared with prepared state- 
ments, where we found that certain parts of it were not pertinent, we 
have eliminated them, and that part of the statement, for the present 
a least, will not go into the record. 

The committee will reserve judgment on it. The rest of the state- 
ment the Chair finds is pertinent to this inquiry and will be accepted. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Reutner. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept your decision 
and the decision of the committee on this. Some of this information 
was included to give a background of the fact that our union has been 
active in this field of trying to protect the interests of the American 
consumers for some time. This is a recitation merely of the historic 
background of our union in this field. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Reuther, the Chair doesn’t find it does any vio- 
lence either way. That wasn’t the thought. But if you permit all 
who may appear here representing different organizations and groups 
to build up the record with a lot of matters supporting their organ- 
izations and the activities they have engaged in in the past, I don’t 
know how large a record we might have. 

The Chair has excluded certain items of this nature from the testi- 
mony of other witnesses who appeared as witnesses who had supported 
and lobbied for the bill. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Reurner. Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed——- 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Reurner. I would like to say that the UAW welcomes the 
opportunity to testify concerning its efforts to defeat the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. We were motivated by a sincere belief that the bill to 
decontrol the price of natural gas would have inflicted serious economic 
hardships upon the American consumers and, therefore, we were moti- 
vated in the interest of defending the American consumers against 
unjustified and unwarranted price increases. 

The Cuairman. Pardon the Chair for interrupting again. All of 
your statement, since you are not reading from it, but just commenting 
on the highlights of it, all of your statement except the part the Chair 
has referred to, will be printed in the record at this point. 

(Mr. Reuther’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


I welcome this opportunity to testify on what the United Automobile Workers 
did in its efforts to defeat the enactment of the Harris-Fulbright bill. We believe 
that the attempt to eliminate Federal regulation of the price of natural gas is 
against the public interest and will impose many hundreds of millions of dollars 
of unwarranted costs upon consumers. We take some satisfaction in the efforts 
we expended to defeat this bill. We wish we could have done more. We wish 
we had been successful. We shall continue to oppose this or any similar measure 
when it comes up in the future. 

In contrast to the testimony of the supporters of this legislation who have 
testified before your committee, I wish to state clearly and emphatically that we 
were trying to influence votes. Like the other groups opposed to the bill whose 
testimony you have heard, we were lobbying against it, and the purpose of the 
education work we did was to persuade others to lobby against it. 
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Ours is the third organization or group to testify on their lobbying activities 
against the bill. Thus far in these proceedings no group supporting the Harris- 
Fulbright bill has admitted to lobbying for it. We are confident, however, that 
before the record is closed your committee will round out the picture as to the 
relative amounts of effort and money expended for and against the bill. 

What has been put in the record to date makes it apparent that the opponents 
of the bill simply were not in the same league with its supporters as far as 
financial resources are concerned. While we spoke for millions of gas consumers 
and they for a few thousand oil and gas producers, and especially for a small 
number of large oil companies, their expenditures exceeded ours many times over. 
I shall give the committee a more specific statement on this later in my testimony 

Our position on this measure was determined by a resolution unanimously 
adopted April 1, 1955, by the 15th constitutional convention of our union at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Resolution No. 28, entitled “Legislation, Federal, State, and 
Local,” said in part: 

“Resolved: We adopt and publish for the convenience of our members and 
the information of elected Representatives in Congress, State legislatures and 
local governing bodies a combined checklist of legislative issues which in our 
judgment are of outstanding importance to the American people: 

* * * a ig © 7 

“15. Defeat the attempt now being made in Congress to add hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the cost of natural gas to consumers. This legislation 
would strip the Federal Power Commission of authority to regulate the field price 
of gas. It is similar to legislation enacted by the Slst Congress and vetoed 
by President Truman.” 

Pursuant to policies endorsed by this convention, the international executive 
board of the union meeting in Detroit on January 11, 1956, adopted a 1956 legis- 
Jative program which said in part: 

“ * BS * * e » 


“SToep GAs GOUGE 


“Defeat in the Senate of the Harris-Fulbright gas gouge bill, S. 18538, which 
by killing FPC regulation of natural-gas producers’ prices, would result in a 
$30 billion windfall to big oil and gas companies, an increase in gas rates of 
$800 million a year to be extracted from consumers at from $40 to $55 a year, 
equivalent to a wage cut of 2 to 2%4 cents an hour. Neither the Democratic nor 
Republican Party leadership is protecting the consumer in this fight. 

“We oppose this indefensible raid upon consumers. We call upon the Ameri- 
can people to rally quickly to the support of the Senators in both parties who are 
standing out against open and secret pressures of the oil and gas lobby. We 
urge redoubled efforts by consumer groups and others to persiade Senators either 
wavering or presently in favor of the bill to declare themselves against it. If 
the bill passes, higher gas bills will be a hot issue on the front burner in the 1956 
campaign.” 

On December 5, 1955, the first convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations adopted the following resolution: 


“NATURAL GAS 


“A determined effort is being made by the producers of natural gas to pass 
legislation which would exempt the primary production of gas from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. The House of Representatives during the past 
session of Congress passed thte Harris bill. The issue is now pending in the 
Senate. 

“There is ample evidence that removal of regulation would increase prices to 
consumers of gas by many millions of dollars and unreasonably swell the profits 
of the producers. Historically, organized labor has consistently supported the 
interests of consumers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, This convention of the AFL-CIO instructs its officers to vigorously 
oppose any bill deisgned to exempt the primary production of gas from regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission.” 

In opposing this bill we were fighting on behalf of the consumer interests of 
our members and of the general public. In contrast to the gas and oil com- 
panies which had millions, indeed billions, to gain from the defeat of Federal 
regulation of natural-gas prices, our union as such had no money stake in the 
outeome. But the Harris-Fulbright bill struck at a basic principle, long em- 
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hpodied in Federal and State law, that with respect to those commodities and 
services which are supplied to consumers by franchised monopolies, exempt from 
competitive pricing and practices, the public must be protected by public regu- 
iation of the rates that are charged. For such commodities and services con- 
sumers are forced to pay whatever rates are fixed. They have no alternative. 
If the fixing of rates is freed from public regulation and turned over to private 
interests, consumers are left helpless, standing with hands in air as the victims 
of any extortion the private interests may see fit to impose on them. We know 
of no precedent, and we can see no possible justification, for subjecting con 
sumers to unregulated prices for a public-utility service. We opposed the Kerr 
hill in 1950 for the same reason we opposed the Harris-Fulbright bill in 1955 and 
1956, and we shall oppose any future efforts to establish this dangerous and 
nnwarranted precedent in the natural-gas industry. 

If the UAW was somewhat more active in opposing the Harris-Fulbright bill 
than other organizations representing consumers, that would be in line with 
policies which our union has pursued for years. We in the UAW have believed 
all along that the interest of workers in the income they receive through their 
wages is only one of the many economic and social interests that relate to their 
welfare, their economic progress and their relationship with the communities 
in which they live. While wages and contract provisions agreed on through 
collective bargaining hold first place in the union's objectives, we try never to 
lose sight of the fact that if we pursue these objectives to the exclusion of all 
others our members will not advance toward the goals of better living and better 
citizenship which they have set for themselves. They must make progress with 
the community, not at the expense of the community. Their income gains as pro- 
ducers must be translated into real gains as consumers if they are to provide 
for themselves and their children the larger measure of economic and social 
justice to which, in common with other Americans, they are entitled. 

Consumer issues have had high priority in the UAW program for many years. 
During the war years, the union took a leading part in conversion of the auto- 
mobile industry to planes, tanks, and ordnance and the mobilization of manpower 
for all-out production, but it also employed a consumers’ counsel to devote full 
time to price control, rent control, and rationing programs, and to other consumer 
ISSUeS, 

The activities of the UAW in seeking an adverse vote on the Harris bill in the 
House were as follows: 

The Washington office mailed periodic reports and appeals for action to the 
officers of the union and its political action and education department repre- 
sentatives. Eight such reports were mailed between May 14, 1955, and Jan- 
uary 28, 1956. Followup communications by wire and letter were exchanged 
between the Washington office and our political action and education repre- 
sentatives. 

Information on the character of this legislation and its progress in Congress 
was carried in the union’s regular means of communicating with its membership 
the monthly newspaper, United Automobile Worker, and our radio and TV 
programs. 

A report of the Washington office on the enactment of the Harris bill by the 
House was mailed to a list of some 60 leaders in consumer, women’s, welfare, 
religious, and similar organizations. 

From time to time our Washington representatives conferred with those of 
other CIO unions to coordinate our efforts, including, of course, contacts with 
Members of Congress. They exchanged information with persons representing 
local gas utilities as to the probable stand on this bill by Members of Congress, 
and materials for distribution to the public relating to the bill. 

The director of our Washington office, Donald Montgomery, assisted in the 
presentation of testimony given for the CIO by Joseph Childs, vice president of 
the United Rubber Workers, before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, April 25, 1955. Mr. Montgomery testified for the CIO before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on May 31, 1955. At 
the request of Congressman Wolverton, Mr. Montgomery assisted in the drafting 
of a minority report on the Harris bill filed by Mr. Wolverton and other members 
of the committee. 

Between the dates of January 30 and February 2, inclusive, the UAW pub- 
lished a full-page advertisement urging public response in opposition to the Ful- 
bright bill, then about to come to a vote in the Senate. This ad ran 1 day in 27 
daily newspapers in 25 cities in 8 States and the District of Columbia. The 
union’s expenditure on this advertisement was $32,858.35. 
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On February 4 and 5 the UAW ran 30-second radio spot announcements urgin» 
listeners to write their Senators to vote against the Fulbright bill. These were 
carried on 26 stations in 17 cities in 3 States and the District of Columbia. The 
cost of this radio time to the UAW was $5,320.02. 

The UAW also paid for recordings of a 15-minute broadcast in opposition to 
the Fulbright bill by Senators Pastore, Douglas, Potter, and Purtell. Time for 
the use of these recordings was obtained by the Senators as a public service. 
and they were carried, we understand, on about 50 stations. Expenditure of 
the UAW on the recordings was $584.06. 

Total cash outlay by the UAW was $38,762.43. In addition, the part time of 
approximately 50 staff employees of the union was given to this bill. In addition, 
there may have been as many as 50 persons on the UAW staff who worked on 
the gas bill as a minor part of their regular duties. It is wholly impracticable, 
of course, to attempt to keep timesheets by subject matters for those engaged in 
political action or public relations activities. It is safe to say, however, that the 
gas bill did not command more than 1 or 2 percent of the time of these staff peo- 
ple, except in the case of our Washington representatives. Even there, no one 
member of the staff gave as much as 10 percent of his time to this question dur- 
ing the period when the Harris and Fulbright bills were before the Congress. 

I have stated that, so far as financial resources available for work on the gas 
bill was concerned, the UAW was simply not in the same league with the groups 
supporting this legislation. To illustrate the point, I present a comparison of 
our activities with those of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, as 
reported. 


NGORC UAW 
Expenditure $798,304.59. Expenditure $32,858.35. 


Newspaper and magazine advertising 


Number of ads, papers and magazines One ad one day in 27 papers. 
not reported, but first ad was carried 
in 1,154 papers. 


Campaign materials 


Over 100 items prepared. 8 interoffice communications, to which 
As of September 1, 1955, 514 million were attached a total of— 
copies mailed to field. 4 fact sheets. 
pages of suggested materials. 
12-page report on House action. 
House voting record on the bill. 
pamphlet by Council of Local Gas 
Companies. 
speech by Senator Wiley. 
reprints of articles by Paul Doug- 
las. 
pamphlet by Charles W. Smith 
and abstract thereof by Council 
of Local Gas Companies. 
6 newspaper clippings. 
Sent to 125 officers and staff members of 
UAW. 


Radio 


Four hundred and seventy-five radio 30-second spots on 26 stations; approxi- 
broadcasts. (Total time, our esti- mately 36 spots on morning and eve- 
mate, 100 hrs.) ning program. (Total time, not over 

46 hours. ) 
TV 


60 TV appearances, and 230 (?) TV 1 15-minute TV program and 3 other 
showings of film. brief comments on TV. 
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Speeches and film showings 


6.300 speeches and showings of film Public speeches, none. Possibly some 
made by Ethyl Corp. at cost of $25,000 talks at membership meetings or mem- 
to $27,000. bership schools. 

Film showings. Possibly some show- 
ings of CIO film, but field check of all 
regions reports no specific instances. 


Contacts with editors 


3.400 contacts With daily papers. None. 
4.300 contacts with weekly papers. None. 


Contacts with chambers of commerce, etc. 


24%) contacts with chambers of com- 1 report on House action mailed to 60 
merce, group leaders. 
Washington office contacts with other 
unions and representatives of local 
gas utilities. 


Total cash expenditure 
$1,753,513.70. $38,762.43. 
Fieldworker services not included above 


2,100 part-time fieldworkers. 37 part-time fieldworkers. 

This contrast between the resources put to work by the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee and those which UAW felt it could allot to this purpose 
is a striking one. Their itemized expenditures exceeded ours by a ratio of 
better than 45 to 1. Their voluntray fieldworkers were also 60 times more 
numerous than ours. 

While the activities of only two groups are here compared, we feel sure 
that, when the committee’s investigation of gas-bill lobbying is completed, the 
record will show that the preponderance of resources on the side of the pro- 
ponents was at least as great as the above tabulation indicates, and probably 
greater. 

What is shown with respect to the gas bill is unquestionably true of many 
other pieces of legislation, especially those which raise an issue between a 
special interest and the public interest. By “special interest” we mean one 
that has a direct and significant financial stake in the enactment of a par- 
ticular law. By “public interest’ we mean the vast army of consumers or tax- 
payers or voters who lack knowledge of particular legislative proposals, cannot 
give time to all of the measures that may concern them, but have, in the aggregate, 
a tremendous stake in the outcome. 

The special interest can well afford to spend money freely in the hope of 
making its point of view prevail in the legislature. They can go to great 
lengths, as the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee did go, to sample 
public opinion on the particular issue, to pretest the effectiveness of various 
arguments among selected “thought leaders,” and then to saturate the public 
with these pretested arguments in order to create the desired climate of opinion. 
Against this kind of costly and elaborate campaigning, those who try to speak 
for the public interest or the consumer interest are clearly outclassed. 

It is this great discrepancy between what the special interests can and will 
spend to make their point of view prevail and the limited resources of those 
who speak for the general public that has given rise to the feeling that lobby- 
ing is an evil or dangerous aspect of our political life. The word has acquired 
a sinister meaning, although I am sure all members of this committee will 
agree that the right of petition is not merely a constitutional right of citizens; 
it is a privilege which they do well to exercise and a duty which they neglect 
at their peril. 

One remedy for the imbalance of pressures brought upon legislatures is to 
encourage more people, acting through more groups and associations under their 
democratic control, to exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship 
far more frequently than they do, and to better effect. The sovereign cure 
for the evil of so-called “pressure groups” is public exposure of the well- 
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financed activities of the special-interest groups and effective mobilization «¢ 
the collective voice and political influence of the really large number of average 
and otherwise voiceless citizens. This may not be the short or easy road to the 
solution of the lobbying problem, but it is a sound one. It is one that UAy 
for its part, will continue to follow and will encourage others to travel, whether 
they are going our way or not. 

But of far greater significance than so-called lobbying, in our judgment, jg 
the advantage which accrues to special interests through the sizable, continy 
ing and anticipated contributions which they make to election campaigns. |p 
this respect the discrepancy between special interests and the public interest 
is even greater than is likely to be found in the resources put to work on the 
lobbying of a particular measure. To investigate lobbying without considering 
political contributions is like investigating national defense without considering 
the size of our Armed Forces. 

Corporations, like labor unions, cannot make contributions to political cam. 
paigns, but, as Fortune magazine for May 1955, said, “Corporations just duck 
around” the law. “They cover up contributions by listing them in various expense 
accounts. The boss’s secretary appears as the purchaser of blocks of tickets 
to $100-a-plate dinners. Executives contribute handsomely to campaign chests 
with the understanding that they will get their money back in bonuses.” 

Contributions by wealthy individuals and families bulk large as sources of 
the funds required for campaigning. Philip Graham, publisher of the Wash 
ington Post and Times Herald, estimates that in recent campaigns as much as 
$100,000 has been spent by one individual for various candidates. It is typical 
of many campaigns that wealthy families like the Pews, the Mellons, the Dn 
Ponts and the Rockefellers contribute sums ranging in the aggregate up to 
almost $100,000. 

There can be little doubt that money with an ax to grind is a main reliance 
of candidates and political parties. No one can adequately document or even 
estimate the persuasive effects of big money on our public officials. Those who 
are experienced in political campaigns make these points: candidates must con- 
stantly think of the financial problem: a large proportion of the money they need 
comes from those who can afford substantial contributions: those who make such 
contributions expect, at the worst, outright promises of support to their special 
interest and, at the best, “sympathetic consideration” of their viewpoints. The 
necessity of relying on large contributions puts every political figure in an 
increasingly untenable position. 

Claims are sometimes made that large contributions by labor groups have 
an equally unhealthy effect. The figures do not support the claims. In 1952, a 
total of $16 million was contributed to the 2 parties in the presidential race, 
but labor groups reported that they collected on a voluntary basis approximately 
$2 million from among their 16 million members. Labor groups spent only 
$350,000 in the congressional elections, while the Republican Party spent $4 
million and the Democratic Party $1,300,000. And, while labor money came in 
$1 bills, half of more of industry money came in checks of $1,000 or more. 

We believe that limitation of campaign contributions is the key to restoring 
balance between special interests and the public interest in the legislative 
process. We do not believe, however, that the Johnson-Knowland bill (S. 3308) 
or the revision thereof in the amendment in the nature of a substitute to S. 
636 will effectively achieve that purpose. The limitation of individual con- 
tributions to $10,000 in a calendar year will not relieve candidates of dependence 
on large contributors. Contributions to a single candidate by a wealthy family 
eould run to $50,000 or more. Contributions by an individual of $10,000 a year 
over 3 years would total $30,000 for a single campaign. 

We propose the following: 

That the Corrupt Practices Act be amended to impose a ceiling on contribu- 
tions of $5 per person per year to any one candidate for the Senate, for the 
House, and for President, and of $5 per person per year to any one party or 
political committee. In a presidential year, therefore, the contributions of any 
one person could not exceed a total of $20: in a congressional election year. 
$15. No contributions could be made in the name of persons below voting age 

To encourage $5 contributions, we propose a $5 tax credit—not a tax deduc- 
tion—for each such contribution. We also propose that a reasonable amount 
of free TV and radio time be made available equally to political candidates, 
and that each candidate be allowed one free mailing to his constituents. 
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With contributions limited to $5 per person per candidate, we do not believe 
that expenditure limitations—difficult to enforce at best-—-would need to be 
imposed. However, we would recommend earlier reporting requirements on 
contributions and expenditures, including amounts obligated to be spent during 
the balance of the campaign. And we would especially recommend greatly im 
proved, more realistic, enforcement measures, including the establishment of a 
permanent factfinding agency to investigate and report to Congress on violations. 

The crux of our proposal is the $5 limitation on contributions. There will be 
objections that not enough money to meet the costs of present-day campaigning 
can be raised in this way. But there is strong evidence that even now, with no 
preliminary publicity, no attempt to solicit directly, American voters are ready 
and willing to make $5 contributions. Dr. George Gallup reported on January 10 
of this year that $75 million in $5 contributions would be available from Ameri 
can families for this purpose. As he said, “The parties, therefore, have a real 
opportunity to change from the present system of contributions from rich men 
who may be looking for favors in return, to one where 4 substantial number of 
voters would each chip in a small sum. 

Certainly, with the help of the Advertising Council, which has expressed its 
willingness to participate, and with the vast experience of Americans in door-to- 
door fund-raising campaigns, this estimate can become un actuality. We can 
make the democratic principle of 1 citizen, 1 vote, really work. We can put an 
end to what is, in effect, plural voting by wealthy individuals and corporations 
through their large campaign contributions. 

After 45 years (1911-56) of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, we think it is 
time to give something new atry. The other provisions of our proposal will tend 
to reduce some of the major expenditures of campaigning and the lack of pressure 
from large contributors will tend to equalize campaign funds and so to keep 
expenditures to a reasonable level. 

The CnatrMan. Now, you may proceed. 

Mr. Revuruer. Very well. 

Weare very happy that we were able to join with other people of this 
country to try to defeat the Harris-Fulbright bill. Our only regret, 
Mr. Chairman, is that we could not have done more and that we were 
unsuccessful. 

I can assure you that when legislation of this description that we 
believe is contrary to the public interest, when selfish groups try to get 
legislation that will enable them to exploit the American consumers, 
we will again make every contribution we can toward arousing the 
people of America to defend their interests, and the public interest 
against these narrow, selfish interests. 

[ say that just as a citizen. When I read in the public prints that 
an industry has a fund of $1.7 million, and that they are carrying on 
propaganda to try to influence the judgment and the attitude of the 
American people, ‘and when they say that they are not lobbying, I think 
that they are long on cash and short on honesty, because you cannot 
try to influence the public attitude excepting to participate in the 
processes of lobbying. 

I say to you very frankly that we were lobbying. All of the activities 
of our union as it related to this bill were efforts to influence the public, 
and to have the public influence the decision of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair very much agrees with you, and I so 
stated to the other people; that their actions were at least an indirect 
form of lobbying. 

Mr. Reutuer. That is right. We believe they ought to be honest 
enough to admit it. They didn't spend this money just because they 
had more than they needed. They spent it because obviously they were 
interested in the vote and the outcome of that bill. 

They stood to gain hundreds of millions of dollars in increased 
profits, and the consumers stood to gain higher prices. We were trying 
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to block the higher prices and they were trying to get the higher prices. 
They were doing the same thing we were doing, excepting they were 
playing the other side of the road. 

We say to you very frankly, very clearly, and very emphatically, 
we were trying to influence votes. Our only regret is that we didn't 
influence enough. 

At the convention of our union in April of 1955, the officers of our 
union, by resolution of the convention—and there were approximately 
3,000 delegates attending this convention in the city of Cleveland who 
were all democratically elected from the various factories and plants 
at which they are employed—came to the convention and adopted a 
resolution by unanimous action directing the officers of our union to 
take whatever steps they could to protect the public interest and the 
interest of the American consumers against efforts to decontrol the 
price of natural gas. 

Therefore, when this legislation was put in the legislative processes, 
we, in accordance with the mandate of our convention, the officers of 
our union, then began to take steps to carry out the mandate of our 
convention. 

On January 11, 1956, the executive board of our union, which is 
the highest authority of our union between conventions, took action 
to implement the convention decision. Our decision and our action 
were in conformity with the action taken by the merged labor move- 
ments at its convention in New York City on December 5. 

That convention, representing roughly 16 million American wage 
earners and consumers, took similar action expressing its opposition to 
any effort to decontrol the price of natural gas. 

Therefore, what we were doing was merely giving practical imple- 
mentation to a mandate which we had received from our membership, 
and which the whole labor movement had worked out as a matter of 
policy. 

We have been concerned, Mr. Chairman, with this whole problem. 
We believe in free enterprise, but we believe that when you are dealing 
with a segment of the American economy in which the forces of the 
free marketplace do not operate because the utilities have a kind of 
authorized monopoly, in that area of economic activity there must, 
of necessity, be some measure of governmental control to counter- 
balance the governmentally authorized private monopoly. 

These are the areas that we were trying to work within. We felt 
there was a proper counterbalance. If the legislation that was being 
supported by the gas and oil industry had passed, then in effect what 
we would have done was to destroy the balance wheel. 

You would then have had a continuation of the publicly authorized 
private monopoly, but with no counterbalance. We thought that was 
not in the best interests of the American public or the American con- 
sumers. Therefore, we acted as vigorously as we could to try to stop 
what we thought was a step in the wrong direction. 

We have been working on this kind of thing for a long time, Mr. 
Chairman. This is not something new that we suddenly have awak- 
ened to doing. We have been working for a long time trying to fight 
the battles of the American consumer because we believe, and we be- 
lieve sincerely, that American labor cannot make progress as a narrow, 
economic pressure group. 
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It can only make progress as it works with other people in finding 
answers to the problems of the whole community. We think that 
progress 1s an indivisible value; that we move ahead only as America 
moves ahead. 

In this case we were motivated by a desire to protect the public 
good in the interest of all the American consumers. We have tested, 
Mr. Chairman, our sincerity on this. In the General Motors strike of 
1945 and 1946, we walked the picket line for 113 days because we 
wanted a wage increase without a price increase, because we knew that 
if we robbed Peter to pay Paul, we would get in trouble. 

We knew that if we got a higher wage and the price of goods went 
up, really we wouldn’t make much progress. We would get more dol- 
jars but not more purchasing power. So we have demonstrated in a 
very practical way our belief that the interests of American workers 
and the interests of American consumers are inseparably tied together, 
that labor cannot make progress at the expense of the American 
consumer. 

I] would suggest, if you want to find out what happened in that strike, 
go back in history and you will find that we tried repeatedly to settle 
that issue. We were willing to arbitrate and we were willing to have 
the arbitrator say to us that if the price of an automobile went up 1 
cent, we would withdraw our total wage demand. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reuther, that is the very point the Chair made 
a moment ago in eliminating certain parts of your prepared testimony. 
This committee is not charged with the duty of going back into those 
matters, 

Of course, your reference to it as an indication of policies that your 
union has pursued, as you believe, in the public interest is quite all 
right, but I just want to point out that is not within the purview of 
this committee. 

Mr. Reutuer. Very well. I merely made these points so you would 
know we didn’t just suddenly awaken to the problem of the consumers. 
This has been a long-range policy of fighting the battles of the con- 
sumer. 

With respect to our specific activities on this bill, Mr. Montgomery, 
of course, 1s more familiar with the details and he will, in his testi- 
mony, be able to give you more refinement of the various activities. 

I would like to list the major activities that we conducted, very 
briefly. First, we mailed periodic reports to our local union leader- 
ship, and the leadership of our international union, advising them of 
the status of the legislation and what we were doing to try to defeat it. 

Secondly, we carried information articles in our monthly publica- 
tion, which is mailed to our membership, called the United Automobile 
Workers, which is our paper. 

Thirdly, we mailed material, one mailing to 60 leaders of various 
organizations, including women’s groups, consumer groups, religious 
groups, and welfare groups in general, whom we felt represented the 
kind of consumer public interest that we were trying to protect in this 
situation. 

Fourthly, we had conferences with other labor groups, with both 
AFL and CIO unions, during that period. Between January 30 and 
February 2, we did run a series of full-page ads in 27 newspapers and 
we er an amount of $32,858.35 to cover the cost of those ads in 
27 different newspapers. 
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Fifth, on February 4 through 5, we ran a series of 30-second radio 
spot announcements. We ran those in 26 different stations to pub- 
licize the radio speeches of four Senators who made recordings in 
opposition to the Harris-Fulbright bill: Senators Potter, Republican 
of Michigan; Senator Douglas, Democrat of Ilinois; Senator Purtell, 
Republica an of Connecticut; and Senator Pastore, Republican—— 

Senator THyr. Democrat. 

Mr. Revuruer. Democrat of Rhode Island. 

(See Reuther “ of correction on p. 307.) 

Mr. Reutruer. I should know that without hesitating. 

We spent on that program $5,320.02, Mr. Chairman. We were 
asked to do what we could to get the widest audience for these speeches, 
We did not buy any time to put the speeches on the air, We merely 
plugged or advertised the fact that the speeches were going to be 
mace. 

The Carman. Let me see if I understand. You didn’t buy the 
actual speaking time consumed by the speaker ? 

Mr. Reutuer. We paid for no speaking time. 

The CrarmrmMan. You advertised that the speech would be made to 
build up the audience ? 

Mr. Revruer. That is correct. For that, we spent $5,320. We did 
however, Mr. Chairman, spend $584.06 to make additional tape re- 
cordings of the speeches so that could be mailed out to more stations 
and therefore, we would get a broader listening audience. 

We have tried to compute as nearly as we could how many staff 
people were involved in the related activities of what we were doing 
during that period. I think you will appreciate it is difficult to know 
in minute detail exactly whether this fellow wrote a letter or said a 
few words about a bill. 

The best that we can estimate it, approximately 50 staff people 
somehow, in a very minor way, got involved in the work that we were 
doing relative to this bill. 

There were no full-time staff people; no one who devoted full time 
tothiseffort. The people who did get involved did it as a part of their 
general activities and devoted a very minor portion of their time to 
our work in opposition to the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

When we tabulate the total expenditure for all the things we did, 
the figure that we come out with is $38,762.43. 

The CHairman. At that point, Mr, Reuther, may Task, do you in- 
clude in that figure what has been termed the “education: il program” 
comparable to what some others have conducted, which they term an 
“educational program” ¢ 

Mr. Revruer. Our ads obviously were for educational purposes, but 
they were lobbying. We were trying to influence people’s judgment 
and to get them to do something about tr ying to influence votes. 

The Cuammay. I agree with you, but what I am trying to determine 
is, does this represent all that you did, including whi at some may term 
an “educational program’ >and what others may term direct lobbying? 

Mr. Revrner. This represents all of the money that we expended 
with respect to defeating the Harris-Fulbright bill. If our monthly 
publication had a half-page article dealing w vith what was h: appening, 
it does not. include that because that is a normal expenditure. 
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lt isa publication which comes out each month. We carry all kinds 
of stories and reports. This does, however, include all expenditures 
directly related to the things that we were doing in an effort to defeat 
the HLarris-Fulbright bill. 

Senator GoLpwaTer. May I ask one more question on that point, Mr, 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Reuther, does this also include the money that you spent on your 
radio programs daily, the portion devoted to this bill ¢ 

Mr. Reurner. Our daily radio program is a public service program 
and newscast program, and if during those programs references were 
made to this law, this does not include that. 

Our only regret, Mr. Chairman, is that we were fighting the battle of 
the American consumer with a peashooter, and the people we were 
fighting against, the oil and gas industry, had some big 16-inch guns. 
We just were not in the same league. 

The thing that bothers us is that the defense budget that the Ameri- 
can consumers have is so inadequate that they are at great disadvantage 
in fighting to protect their interests against the narrow, selfish in- 
terests of groups like the oil and gas lobby. 

When you look at what we spent and what they spent, as we have 
tried to tabulate it in our prepared statement—this is just the one 
organization. This is the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 
If you take the advertising in newspapers, we spent $52,858. They 
spent $798,304. We ran our ad in 27 newspapers; they carried theirs 
in 1,154. 

You can take it item by item and you will find that what we did was 
insignificant compared to what they did. We were fighting not to get 
an advantage. We had no advantage as an organization. The only 
advantage that we were fighting for was to protect the American con- 
sumers against higher gas bills, but the oil industry and the gas in- 
dustry had hundreds of millions of dollars to gain by the decontrolling 
of the price of natural gas. 

When you look at the final total as listed on page 10 of our prepared 
statement, we spent a total of $38,762.43, and they spent a total of 
$1,753,513.70. We had 37 part-time fieldworkers working, and they 
had, according to the estimony, 2,100 part-time fieldworkers. 

So by contrast, what we did was puny and inadequate, and certainly 
our regret. is that we weren’t able to make a greater contribution in 
defending the interests of the American consumers. 

The gas and oil industry went about this thing in a very organized, 
very subtle way. They not only spent money on direct propaganda 
trying to influence and create a favorable public climate in which 
they could have their way, but they went out, first of all, to measure, to 
find out which areas of public opinion were vulnerable so they could 
then devise a very subtle approach and break through those areas. 

If this is not lobbying, then I would like to know what lobbying is. 
Obviously, when they hire a public relations firm to go forth to sample 
the attitude of the public, they don’t do that to write a book on 
political philosophy and political human behavior. They get these 
facts so they can devise a more effective campaign to create the climate 
in which they can successfully break through and influence the votes 


of the people in Congress who make the decisions on these legislative 
matters, 
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The Cnarrman. I fully agree with you with respect to the purpose 
of it. It was totry to inllsita legislation. That is the subject matter 
here under consideration. 

Is there anything illegal in what they did in that respect under 
the laws at present ? | 

Mr. Revtuer. I do not think they did anything illegally. I think 
they were not acting in the public interest. 

The Cuatrman. I know. That isa matter of opinion on which even 
the Congress divides. The point I am making is, we are trying to find 
any illegal or improper activities, and also to develop the whole pic- 
ture of how lobbying operates today, so we may consider corrective 
legislation. 

You have pointed out these things which I think are substantially, 
if not wholly true, from my recollection of the testimony. ’ 

At this point, you say it was not illegal under the existing law. Do 
you say it was immoral or improper in any respect ? 

Mr. Reurner. When you get into the area of morality, you are deal- 
ing with a lot of intangibles. I personally think, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. I am speaking from the standpoint that this com- 
mittee can find a solution and give an answer by recommending cor- 
rective action. In using that term, I am trying to be all-embracing, 
so if there is anything evil in what is being done which should be cor- 
rected, we get right down to the core of it. 

Mr. Recvtuer. Mr. Chairman, I think what they were doing is evil. 
I say that for these reasons: When a basic industry, under public fran- 
chise, has access to and has the responsibility for exploiting public 
resources within the framework of economics in which the free market 
place cannot operate in terms of competition, I say that that kind of 
an industry has a moral obligation to put the public welfare above 
narrow, economic gain on their part as a corporation. 

When they not only spend tax dollars—because this $1,700,000 is 
written off as a business expense—I say they are spending taxpayers 
money and they are spending consumers’ dollars to fight against the 
best interests of our country and the consumers. I say that is an evil 
activity. It isnot illegal, but it is evil. 

The CHarrMan. That has been developed by the testimony that we 
have had thus far. Where they charged it off possibly as a business 
expense, they probably had no right to dothat. That has been brought 
out. 

On the overall position, the question of their having a right, thinking 
about our constitutional rights now for all citizens »nd all groups, 
from the constitutional standpoint of their right to undertake to edu- 
‘ate the public, to influence legislation, just as you say your union did, 
is there anything wrong in that? 

I mean, what can the Congress do to correct it if there is anything 
wrong? 

Mr. Reutner. Mr. Chairman, I think that that is really a question 
which Congress and the American people need to do a great deal 01 
homework on, because I personally bihere that the present drift in 
American politics, in which great wealth more and more exercises 2 
tremendous advantage over the great mass of American people, is a 
very dangerous thing for American democracy. 

The question you ask gets to the very root of this problem. I would 
like to address myself to that, if I may. 
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The Cuarrman,. The Chair is asking you. We are trying to find 
help in getting the answers. We want to get the benefit of your 
opinion. 

Mr. RevruHer. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I think we have to realize 
that lobbying, as such, is not a sinister activity; that lobbying is a 
perfectly ‘natural part of the democratic processes. It is a means of 
communicating attitudes and points of view. The trouble here is that 
too often lobbying is a reflection of narrow, selfish, economic motives, 

ind too often the groups that tr y to get legislation, in terms of narrow 
soineuide motives, have got the finances, “while the people who fight 
the broad public fight do not have adequate finances. 

We have been saying for a long time in our union that politics is 
the practical housekeeping job of democrac y and that all of the people 
have to keep democracy’s house in terms of their interest, and if they 
fail, then the special interests move in and they use Government for 
their own special, selfish ends. 

In this situation, we think that the problem is not stopping people 
from lobbying. What we need to do is to get more Americans, more 
average citizens, interested in the issues so ‘that their voice can make 
itself felt in the Halls of Congress. 

What we think is the trouble, the real evil here, is the i Anequality ; 
it is the great discrepancy between the powerful financial voice of 
special interests and the very anemic and inadequate voice of the public 
interest on issues such as the one that we are talking about, the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. 

How. many organizations are there in America who have money and 
other organizational resources and who are prepared and willing and 
able to commit those resources to fight the battle of the American 
consumer? Very few; very few. 

Yet, arrayed against that small handful of people with limited 
resources are these tremendously powerful groups of economic con- 
centration. This is not only a question of lobbying, but behind it is 
the whole structure of our campaign contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, you cannot realistically investigate lobbying as a 
function of our free political system unless you go : behind that to the 

campaign contributions, because that is w here you get at this thing. 
That is ‘Teally where it starts. 

One of the great problems of American democracy as campaigns 
become more expensive, as the means of public communication become 
more and more difficult to afford, is, how can we defend our free poli- 
tical system and try to have some equality or some reasonable balance 
in the source of campaign contributions? 

I say to investigate lobbying without getting into campaign con- 
tributions is like trying to discuss a national defense problem without 
considering the size of our Armed Forces. You have to talk about 
both things together, because when people contribute money and they 
pet into one candidate, or one party or behind one group of candidates, 
1uge sums, that inevitably has some impact upon the attitude, upon 


the point of view—it is inescapable. Therefore when people being 
to lobby they begin to collect on the investment that they made in the 
campaign contributions. 

We think what ought to be done is that we need to get into this 
whole campaign contributions problem, because that is the key to the 
overall problem of influence in political and legislative matters. 
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If you had time to read the various reports written on this, there 
has been a lot of good attention and careful thought given to this v hich 
indicate that more and more the major portions of campaign contribu- 
tions are coming from wealthy groups. You just look at the « campaign 
contributions of the major parties. You sort out what they have 
gotten from wealthy individuals, and you will find that that by and 
large i is the bulk of the contributions. We say that money contrib 
uted— 

The Cnatrman. Senator Gore / 

Senator Gore. Mr. Reuther, you made some tabular comparisons of 
expenditures for newspaper advertisements as between the organi- 
zation which you represent on the one hand and the interests which 
you described as being interested in the passage of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill on the other. You now have made some references to cam- 
paign contributions and the possible influence on legislation of such 
contributions. I was wondering if you had made some comparative 
tabulations of the campaign contributions which the organization 
which you represent has made and campaign contributions by the 
interests favoring passage of the Harris-Fulbright bill on the other 
hand, if you have such information. 

Mr. Revrner. Senator Gore, I have some general figures which | 
am going to touch upon in a moment. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

Mr. Revrner. The facts are that our union-made campaign contri- 
butions to people who voted for it and people who voted against it. 
I doubt that the oil industry can say that, although we do not “have the 
information on that. We are not talking about their campaign con- 
tributions, we are talking about the money they spent to try to get 
passage of the Harris-F ulbr ight Act. The records of our union show 
that we gave campaign contr ibutions to Senators who voted both w ays 
on this particular bill. 

Senator Gory. I understood you to infer that there was some re- 
lationship, at least an indirect relationship, if not cause and effect, 
between campaign contributions and passage of the legislation. Did 
I correctly understand that ? 

Mr. Revrner. What I was saying, Senator Gore, was that I think it 
is very unsound and very unhealthy for American political democracy 
where more and more campaigns are financed by wealthy families 
and we are getting a smaller percentage from the great majority of 
average American citizens. When you have people putting in huge 
sums ‘into a campaign, that is money with a special ax to grind and 
ultimately there is an effort obviously to influence people. People 
normally do not bite the hand that feeds them. That is the nature of 
people. It is a perfectly understandable thing. When people put 

. lot of money into a campaign, that is the first step in trying to 
infos ‘e other people’s attitudes. 

Senator Gore. I am not unsympathetic with your views in that 
regard, Mr. Reuther. I was attempting to bring you to some specifics 
with respect to the question before this committee. Do you have 
information regarding campaign contributions from interests particu- 
larly concer ned with the passage or the defeat of the Harris-Fulbright 


bill? 
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Mr. Revrner. No. I did not come prepared to discuss that because 
| didn’t think that was what you were going into. I do believe and 
| urge that a full investigation would show very clearly that there is 
a very direct rel: ationship. between the voting habits of people in Con 
gress and the interests of their major campaign contributors. 

Senator Gore. Why did you presume this committee was not going 
into that? That is specifies ally one of the items which we are man 
dated to go into. 

Mr. Reuruer. Perhaps I was under the wrong impression. I was 
led to believe that you were not going to get into that particul: ir 
phase of the problem as of now. I kne ‘wit fell within the broad 
area of responsibility of the committee, but I didn’t think you were 
getting into it now. 

See ee Mr. Chairman. 

, Reuther, you have made a general charge and I want to ask if 
you want to apply that same charge to your organization and the 
candidates that it backs. 

Mr. Reuter. I think the record will show, Senator Goldwater, that 
our union has tried to endorse and support candidates financially based 
upon where they stand on the broad issues that affect the public good, 
where we find that generally a Congressman or a Senator has stood 
in favor of the public interest against special private interests in bal- 
ance. In this case we supported people on both sides of the bill. We 
wouldn’t expect anybody to do exactly like we would want to do on 
everything, but in balance, if a Senator or Congressman in his general 
record supports the public interest as compared to the private inter 
ests, then we would support him, but I ask you to dig deeply and find 
how many people the gas lobby or the oil lobby finane red heav ily whose 
record does not coincide essentially with what they want done in terms 
of their narrow economic interest. 

I say that our record is there to be seen and that we try to judge 
people not where they stand on narrow labor matters, but where they 
stand on the basic questions that affect the well-being and the economic 
interests of all of the American people. 

In this situation we spent $38,000. What did we have to gain? 
We were fighting the battle of the American gas consumer, the fellow 
who has a gas furnace or a stove. He needs gas. You can say he 
doesn’t have to pay the price that the gas companies charge. He can 
just rip out his old furnace and put in an oil furnace. The facts are 
that in this era of the distribution of a basic economic necessity the 
consumer is the complete victim of the industry because he can’t get 
somebody else’s gas. There is only one gas line in the community. 
I say that we were motivated here by a desire to support the fight of 
the American consumers, and the oil industry was fighting to try to 
inflate their profits by decontrolling the price of natural gas. 

Senator Gorpwater. We are not disc ussing that. In effect, you 
have made the charge that all Senators who voted for the Harris- 
Fulbright bill did it “because they received money from some oil com- 
pany or some other source. 

Mr. Reutuer. Senator Goldwater, you know I did not say that. I 
say that, by and large, you can look at the record, that where the oil 
industry or the gas industry has heavily contributed to a fellow’s 

campaign you will find that, by and large, that person’s voting record 
83253—56——-18 
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reflects that. I did not say that with respect to this specific bill, and 
I want the record to make it clear that I didn’t. 

Senator Gotpwater. The inference was there, Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. Reuruer. I didn’t infer that. 

Senator Gotpwater. What I am trying to get at, and I just want 
to get this answer, and then you may go on with your testimony: 
Won’t you also find that the candidates that you have backed go 
oy consistently along with your viewpoint in all matters of legis- 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Revtruer. Excepting you have to ask the second question, What 
is our viewpoint ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Your viewpoint covers the world. I have 
heard you talk on India, I have heard you talk on natural gas, | 
have heard you talk about wages and hours. It is pretty hard to 
pin you down. 

Mr. Reuruer. Don’t we have a right to talk about these things! 

Senator Gotpwarer. I don’t say you don’t have a right. I am just 
questioning whether, and I would like to have the question answered, 
whether you can apply your statement to both sides of this fence. If 
you back a Senator because you like his philosophy, doesn’t another 
individual in this country have the right to back another Senator 
because he likes his philosophy ? ; 

Mr. Reutuer. Absolutely. I am not challenging that. I am merely 
stating that I think you will find that when the gas and oil indus- 
try heavily subsidizes a campaign and they do it over the years— 
I am not talking about an isolated little contribution; I am talking 
about where they have subsidized campaign after campaign of a cer- 
tain person in public office—you will find that, by and large, that 
person reflects their general point of view much more so than in our 
case. You take the record of this United States Senate over the past 
several years, and you get a list of the contributions that we made, 
and then get the voting record of the people that we contributed to, 
and then parallel that with the voting record of the people that the 
gas and oil industry contributed to, and you will find that more people 
that we supported disagreed with us than you will find the case to be 
with respect to the contributions to the candidates by the oil industry. 
I say you get the record. We will cooperate on our side. You get 
the oil and gas industry to cooperate on their side, and let’s lay those 
two records side by side and see what issues we used to judge people, 
whether we were motivated by the public good or by selfish interests. 
This is a good example. We were spending $38,000. I wish we could 
have spent $238,000, but we don’t have that kind of money, because 
we could have done a better job to counteract the campaign financed 
by this oil and gas lobby where they spent $1,753,000. 

Senator Gotpwater. We are not arguing that point at all. I would 
be inclined to agree with you on that. If you had $238,000 you might 
have done a better job. What I am trying to get into the record and 
to get across is that you in your judgment back certain people for 
public office and you do it rather substantially. Other interests in 
this country do the same thing. The people that you back substan- 
tially follow your line of thought, your political shtlecmaiees Those 


of us who might disagree with your political philosophy would be 
against that. I might just cite an example. You contributed $4,000 
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to the Hells Canyon association last year, in 1955, and the very people 
that you backed for United States Senate and in the House are those 
people pushing Hells Canyon. I don’t say that is wrong, but I don’t 
want you to sit there and infer that the people that you back are by 
the virtue of your backing free from any inference that they are 
influenced by your backing, when you can say about the rest of the 
Senate and the rest of the Congress that because they take money 
from other sources than labor, they are influenced by special groups 
and are against the consumer or any way you want to interpret it. 
] think we have cleared that point up. 

Senator Anperson. May I point out, Mr. Reuther, that I believe 
many of your friends sent me money in my campaign in 1954. The 
total amount of discussion that I had with your organization on this 
bill was about 3 minutes of conversation in which I said to the repre- 
sentative of your organization, “I think I have pretty well made up 
my own mind what I am going todo. I live in a gas-producing State. 
The money goes to our public schools. I would be happy to see them 
get adequate compensation.” 

The representative of your organization said, “I have talked to you. 
If you say it is no use, I won’t waste your time and my time. It is 
no use.” 

He walked out. 

Did you call me during that entire session ? 

Mr. Reuruer. I called no Member of the United States Senate 
during that legislative matter. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is the answer as far as I am con- 
cerned. I have had contributions from labor organizations in both 
races that I made for the United States Senate, many of them your 
friends and for some peculiar reason they don’t come in to see me. 
I am happy about it because I have lots of work to do, but they don’t. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gorg. I shall not take the time to assist you in pleading 
your point of view, but is it not a fact that the interests are differ- 
ent? The things in which organized labor is interested, such as 
minimum wage, social security, working conditions, et cetera, are 
programs from which the whole working group of people, whether 
members of organized labor or not, benefit. What I am trying to say 
is that a campaign contribution of $1 or $2 or $5 or a larger amount 
from:individual members of organized labor is made in support of a 
point of view that is more widely based and more identified with the 
public interest than that of a specific industry or a specific economic 
interest. Wouldn’t you say that is true? 

Mr. Revuruer. That is absolutely true. 

Senator Gore. Your contribution, however, is made, I take it, as 
most act contributions are made, as many contributions are 
made, in the furtherance of the particular interests which you repre- 
sent, it so happening, however, that you believe that the interests which 
you represent, the interests of the group which you represent, is 
clearly identified in your mind with the interest of the whole people. 

Mr. Revtuer. That is right. 

Senator Gore. You hold, then, that the campaign contributions of 
a specific vested financial interest, industrial interest, or business in- 
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terest is less identified with the public interest and more narrow in 
its application ¢ 

Mr. RevrHer. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Reuther, you would also recognize that some 
could be independent even though they did receive some contribution 
from both labor or from what you might call large industries, 
wouldn't you ¢ 

Mr. Reurner. Absolutely. I think that there are men of great in- 
tegrity in the United States Senate and I think they could get contribu- 
tions from most any source and still act independently based upon 
what their conscience dictated as being in the best interests of our 
country. 

Senator Tuye. Lam rather certain that I did not get any contribu 
tion from your organization and yet I shared the same political view 
on the natural- -gas legislation as well as the conviction expressed by 
my vote on the natural gas. 

Mr. Reuruer. I agree completely. It seems to me that the prob- 
lem here, Mr. Chairman, is not whether or not labor, whose interests 
are more closely identified with the broad public interest, whether they 
have a right to try to influence legislation. They do. So does a group 
whose interests are more narrow in scope have the right? That is 
not really the question. They both have the right. They both have 
the right to lobby and try to influence people. The real question—and 
I want to get to it if I might—is the inequity between the resources. 
The group that has the closest relationship with the broad public 
interest has very limited resources, and the group that has a very nar- 
row economic interest has tremendous resources. It is this inequality 
between the financial resources that creates the problem to which I 
wish to address myself. 

Senator Tnyr. Mr. Reuther, you will admit that there are men in 
public office who are neither swayed by one group or another in their 
final decision and their vote on legislative questions. 

Mr. Revurner. I certainly admit that. I think there is no ques- 
tion that that is true. I think there are men in public office that all 
the money in the world would not change their point of view. 

Senator Ture. The strength of our democracy is the independence 
of the individual average American. 

Mr. Revrner. There is no question about it. We could not have 
done what we have done to make this the most wonderful country 
in the world if that were not true. But the problem is this growing 
imbalance between the ability of a narrow economic group to spend 
tremendous financial resources to get their point of view across and 
the inability of the interests more ‘closely identified with the general 
public good to express their point of view and fight their political 
battles. 

We believe that what ought to be done is that the overall legislation 
dealing with camps gn contributions ought to be studied and brought 
up to date. Per sonally, we would like to recommend, Mr. Chairman, 
that the legislation attempt to put some kind of limitations on contri- 
butions so that you begin to try to overcome this imbalance. Lobbying 
isnot wrong. Trying to influence people is not wrong. But where one 
group has all the resources and the other group doesn’t, then democ- 
racy is in trouble. That is what is going to happen if we don’t begin 
to deal with this question. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Reuther, if you will pardon the Chair, just 
for clarification and better understanding. You may want to elaborate 
on it further, but I get your point about campaign contributions. 

It occurs to me maybe Congress does have the power to do something 
about that. All right. But after we have passed the contribution 
stage and we get an issue up like the Harris-Fulbright gas bill, what 
can the Congress do to keep the oil industry, being specific, from 
spending $1.7 million on what they term in one field a public education 
campaign’ What can the Congress do to prevent their doing that ¢ 
Does the Congress have jurisdiction? We get down to the actual 
lobbying. The campaign contribution may be made hoping it will 
influence the candidate 1n his official action, but in connection with an 
issue before the Congress both sides of the issue undertake to go out 
and mold public sentiment favorably to their position in the hope that 
it will influence the action of Congress or Members of Congress. 

Can the Congress limit expenditures in that area of public education 
on an issue like this on either side ¢ 

Mr. Revruer. Mr. Chairman, I would be very disturbed if Congress 
ventured into the field of trying to create machinery in which you 
could draw a fine line of demarcation between what constitutes public 
education and what may constitute lobbying. I personally think that 
you must meet the problem, No. 1, by working on the contributions 
problem; and secondly, maybe you ought to find out whether these 
fellows ought to be able to write this off as a normal business expendi- 
ture. That would slow them down considerably. 

The Cratrman. I think that is a very pertinent thing. The com- 
mittee has already discovered that point. You have drawn a com- 
parison here between what your organization, your union, spent and 
also what was spent by the oil lobby. I am assuming that the advan- 
tage which you have pointed out inures in a situation like that. Does 
the Congress have the power and the jurisdiction in any way to go in 
there and interfere with what a company wants to spend for public 
relations or for education on an issue which is before the Congress, as 
long as it is spent legitimately? Can we limit it, can we restrict it ? 
What would be your suggestion on that ? 

Mr. Revruer. I think you cannot get into that area, because then 
you are tampering with some very basic principles and basic rights. 
I don’t want to take away any right from American industry or from 
any individual. I do believe, however, that in the implementation 
and the exercise of those rights we need to achieve a greater equity 
in terms of financial resources, because you can say to a fellow, “You 
can express yourself freely,” but if he can’t get on a television net- 
work and the other fellow can, then they really are not exercising 
equal rights, because the right to speak your piece also relates to your 
ability to get heard. So all these things get tied together. TI think, 
if vou said to these industries, “Look, if you want to go out and spend 
your money carrying on this kind of ‘public education’ in quotes,” you 
goahead. That is your business. We won’t interfere or restrict. But 
don’t spend tax dollars and don’t spend consumers’ dollars. Spend 
your own money.” 

[ think that would cut the budget down considerably and that 
would be an important step in the direction of getting a more even 
balance between the financial resources that are competing in this 
educational campaign. 
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The Cuatrman. In that particular area, then, that is all yousthink 
the Congress can do? 

Mr. Reuruer. With respect to that type of activity. On- campaign 
contributions I would like to make a very practical suggestion. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is going to give you plenty of time. We 
are just trying to clear these things up as you go along so we can 
understand them. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Reuther, I raised the question the other day 
about charging off these ads for income-tax purposes. Don’t you 
think it would be perfectly proper for this committee when it ‘has 
considered this question and found that these people did insert ad- 
vertisements to ask the Commissioner of Internal Revenue how he has 
ruled on this? Senator Gore and I had a few things to say about 
$100,000 worth of newspaper advertising the other day spent to in- 
fluence legislation on the Gore bill. That probably is charged to the 
taxpayers, 52 percent of it. I don’t think it should be. It might be 
proper for the committee in these circumstances to ask the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue how they ruled on it. The oil companies frankly 
admit they charged it toexpense. The law I thought was pretty plain 
that they couldn’t. I think it is within the function of the committee 
to ask that question. 

Mr. Revuruer. I would agree with that, and I would say if the In- 
ternal Revenue Department ruled that that was an appropriate ex- 
penditure within the law, then the law ought to be changed. I would 
think the law is wrong. 

The Crarrman. The Chair wasn’t arguing that. The Chair was 
simply trying to find out if there was any further step that the Con- 
gress could take in your opinion. 

Mr. Revtuer. That is all I would recommend, because I atm-net in 
favor of limiting anyone’s right to free express, including “mrtlus- 
try and the oil and gas lobby, but I think they ought to spend ‘their 
own money doing it. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Are you saying, Mr. Reuther, that the public interest 
would be more nearly protected by removing America’s political sys- 
tem from private subsidization. 

Mr. Reutuer. Obviously the American people have to pay for their 
politics. What I am suggesting is that we need to get more equity 
in the balance. I am just terribly worried about the American con- 
sumers in this gas fight, when there were millions of American con- 
sumers and the UAW, one little labor organization, winds up epee 
the major portion of the money used to finance the battle of the 
American consumers, and one gas and oil group spends $1,753,000. 
If that is the trend, if that is the direction in which the American 
consumers are going to be defending themselves with a financial pea- 
shooter while these fellows have big 16-inch guns, then we are in 
trouble in America. This is, I think, the basic problem that we have. 

Senator Gore. You are aware that former President Theodore 
Roosevelt foresaw this problem and recommended that compaigns 
be financed at public expense. 

Mr. Revruer. I think there is a great deal of merit in some of his 
ideas. I have another idea which I think we ought to try first. If 
this doesn’t work then I would be willing to do that. I think that 
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American democracy can be in serious difficulty if the present trend 
continues. .If television and all these things keep pyramiding in 
terms of costs, it must frighten the average person who thinks about 
going into public life, who may want to serve his fellow man. He 
may feel he has a contribution to make. Somebody comes in and says 
this is what it will cost you for television and he says my God, I don’t 
want to get near that, so he just quits. 

This is a problem. Life is getting more complex and campaigns 
are costing more. We had better find a better way to finance or I 
think we are not going to serve American democracy well. 

Senator Gore. For those of us who are soon to face that problem, 
can’t you use some word more pleasing than “quit”? [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Revrner. I would like, if I might, to make this specific pro- 
posal which I think is the sort of thing we ought to try to achieve in 
American democracy. I propose that we have a $5 contribution limita- 
tion for a presidential election, $5 for a senatorial election, $5 for an 
election in the House of Representatives, and $5 as a contribution to 
your party or political action committee or any other group working 
to try to advance the candidacy or political program. That would 
mean in a presidential election $20, and when you have contributed 
that, that is all you can do. One vote, $20 contribution. In an off- 
year election when there is no presidential election you could con- 
tribute $15, and in a year when there was no election, no Federal elec- 
tion, you could contribute $5 to your party. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Reuruer. You could not do this for all your grandchildren. 
Only one contribution per voter. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, the question I would like to ask of 
Mr. Reuther is this: Under a circumstance of that kind would a man 
with unlimited financial means of his own not have an advantage over 
a man who does not have such financial means? 

Mr. Reuruer. He would have a slight advantage, and now he has a 
tremendous advantage because the practical limitation of $5,000 in- 
dividual contribution is meaningless. 

Senator Toye. However, you have witnessed in your day that the 
man who may have been the beneficiary of such a contribution shows 
quite considerable independence after he got into public office. There- 
fore, that system has worked, whereas if you make it with a specific 
limitation, as you have suggested would you not put the man who in- 
herited a million in a very advantageous position over the man with 
unlimited capital who might prove to be a very able public servant ¢ 

Mr. Reuruer. No. I think the idea we are proposing if you had 
a $5 tax credit and if we carried on a real educational campaign among 
the American people and said, “look, this is your country, your de- 
mocracy. You have to keep it sound and healthy. You have to help 
finance these campaigns.” 

Mr. Gallup, the Gallup poll man, said we would raise $75 million, he 
believed, based upon a survey. I think the Amkerican people are 
willing to help pay the price of keeping the American system free and 
keeping it sound and healthy. But what happens is that we rely upon 
these big contributions and we don’t do the effective job that could 
be done to get more. What we need to do is to broaden the financial 
base of American political democracy in terms of campaign contribu- 
tions. 
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You put a $20 limit on it. Then a fellow who has $100 million be- 
cause he picked the right grandfather can’t throw his financial weight 
around. He can make a $20 contribution. His wife can make a $9 
contribution. He cannot-make a contribution for his grandchildren, 
Everybody who knows anything knows that there are families con- 
tributing $100,000 under the present law because the real limit is non- 
existent. We propose that you make it a $5 limit, and if you give more 
than $5 in a presidential contest, a senatorial contest and these others, 
then you are in violation of law. 

At this point instead of relying upon big campaign contributors, 
we will rely on the great majority of the American voters to con- 
tribute. We will educate them. I think that we can raise money from 
the American people. I say at that point we begin to get this thing in 
proper balance and we begin to deal with the basic problem of political 
corruption in American politics. 

Senator Gorr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarkMan. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Reuther, you have addressed your remarks, it 
seems to me, almost exclusively to campaign contributions to candi- 
dates and the campaigns of those individual candidates. Do you 
think subsidization of the party machinery is any less pernicious or 
more so than the subsidization of an individual campaign ? 

Mr. Revrner. Let me put it in this order: I prefer no Government 
subsidy but a broad base in terms of small contributions from a lot of 
people. 

Senator Gore. I am speaking of private subsidization. 

Mr. Revtuer. Oh, private. 

Senator Gore. I am asking you, is the subsidization of the Republi- 
‘can National Committee and the Democratic National Committee by 
private campaign contributions less or more pernicious in its overall 
influence than the contributions to an individual candidate for Con- 
gress or the Senate ? 

Mr. Reurner. I think, No. 1, you should limit the amount that any 
one individual can contribute either to a candidate or to a party. Our 
proposal would deal with both aspects of that problem. 

Senator Gore. I see you don’t get my point. It may be that a cer- 
tain candidate for the Senate has broad personal appeal, has sufficient 
appeal from the standpoint of his record, from the standpoint of his 
position upon public questions, his position in the Congress, to attract 
contributions from people who are genuinely interested in public serv- 
ice. I have some doubts that a large campaign contribution to the in- 
animate organization, the political party, is quite as disinterested as 
some contributions may be to the candidacy of an individual Senator 
or Congressman. 

Mr. Reutuer. I would agree that America politics is highly per- 
sonalized and it is easier to get money for an individual than for the 
party, which is kind of impersonal. I think the experience up in 
Minnesota, the Minnesota Democratic Farmer Labor Party indicates 
you can build a broad democratic financial base under a political 
party. They have done it. It is working very satisfactorily. I think 
in the whole of the American political system that can be done na- 
tionally. I don’t say it is easy, but defending freedom in the world 
against the forces of tyranny is not easy, but we are going to do it. 
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It is part of the basic job of making American democracy stronger, 
by broadening the financial base for "political contributions. 

I think it is difficult but I think it can be done. I hope that some day 
we can try it. If we try it and fail, then we can look around for an- 
other approach, but under the present circumstances we have never 
tried really to broaden the financial base of our political parties. 

Senator Gorr. Do you think this Congress should enact a bill to 
bring more honesty in reporting and place limitations upon campaign 
contributions ¢ 

Mr. Revruer. I do. I think it should have a system of reporting 
with teeth in it, which is effective, which is not just on the books, a dead 
letter that nobody really complies with. There ought to be effective 
and enforeible reporting provisions and I think definite ceilings on 
the amount that any individual can contribute. I think it ought to be 
limited. I think only a citizen who has the right to vote should have 
the right to put money into a campaign. 

I think that when you get contributions from 3- year-old grand- 
children who, having read the platform and the position of the candi- 
date and the party, are willing to kick in $5,000, that is a piece of subter- 
fuge of the worst kind. 

Senator Gore. Would you have that limitation apply in each State 
alike? You recommend a limit of $20 per eligible voter. Would you 
allow that individual to contribute that $20 to the candidate in each 
congressional district or would you limit it to $20 overall ¢ 

Mr. Reurner. I would limit it to $20 overall but if 1 were a citizen 
in Michigan and there weal no senatorial contest in Michigan that 
year I would contribute my $5 to any senatorial candidate or I could 
split it up. I could give one ielae to five. I could not spend more 
than $5 to help anyone seeking a seat in the United States Senate. I 
could not spend more than $5 helping anyone seeking a seat in the 
House of Representatives. I could spend it any way I want, in my 
own State for 5 people, or for 1 person. I could also spend $5 for the 
presidential contest and $5 to the part yor committee or anything else 
I wanted to give it to; $20 total, maximum contribution. 

Senator Gore. It would be a little difficult to ask this question with 
respect to $5, but with respect to larger amounts, what right do you 
think an individual, an organization, or a corporation in the State of 
Michigan would have to undertake to usurp the right of the people of, 
say, South Dakota to select and elect a Senator of their own choosing ¢ 

Mr. Revruer. I think there are two phases to that question. First 
of all, if you limit it to $5 then you couldn't get very much money. 
That is No. 1. You limit it. 

Senator Gore. I said I have difficulty phrasing the question with 
respect to $5, but with respect to a contribution of $50,000— 

Mr. Revruer. That is the trouble, you see. When I find that some- 
body in Texas raises $50,000 in the oil industry to give to a Senator 
up in New England, that is the long arm of financial resources reach- 
ing into New ‘Engl: and politics. If they can send him only $5 per 
person, I wouldn't care because in a sense the Congressman and the 
Senator they elect in New England passes legislation affecting the 
well-being of everybody. So I “have an interest in that. It isn’t as 
though they were just legislating for themselves. They are legislating 
for all the people. But at the point that you can send in $50,000 instead 
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of $5, you havea problem. If you can send in only $5, I don’t think that 
that would mean much money moving across State lines in senatorial 
or congressional elections. 

Senator Gore. I recognize that the point of view which I have is 
not as valid against a $5 contribution as a larger one, but won’t you 
agree that in the essence of our American system of democratic society, 
our Republic, as the case may be, local self-determination is impor- 
tant? Is it not the right of the people of Tennessee to elect a repre- 
sentative of their own choosing without undue influence from without ? 

Mr. Reutruer. Yes, I think that is so. The question is, what is the 
undue influence and what isn’t. It-seems to me that if in a given State 
at a time when there is no senatorial election in my own State, there is 
a Senator running who happens to identify. himself with things that I 
think are very important, who I believe is a symbol of the kind of con- 
cept of government that I believe in, who I believe will make America 
a better “country to live in, a stronger bastion of the free world in the 
fight against Communist tyranny, and the oil interests are nye in 
money ‘to defeat him—I certainly would like to be able to send my $ 
out to help him fight that good fight. I don’t think I am trying to ie. 
tate to the people of that State whom they should have. Obviously 
they are going to make the decision. I don’t think my $5 is going to 
hoodwink them into electing a person who is no good if they know that. 
But I do believe that the source of the problem you raised is the volume 
of money. You know and I know and everybody who knows anything 
about the facts of political life in America knows that with the very 
lucrative depreciation allowances and so forth, there are people who 
have access to funds so they can just spread them all over the United 
States, and they can use undue influence in affecting election in a State. 
I am opposed to undue influence. If you had a $5 limitation, the money 
flowing out of some States into other States would be such a trickle it 
would be unimportant. You cannot take away the right of the Ameri- 
can citizen to support somebody else for the United States Senate if 
that Senator from another State is going to help pass laws which af- 
fect the whole of our country. Although I agree generally with your 
point of view. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman. 

I have three points that I didn’t intend to ask today because, as you 
probably know, Mr. Reuther, we are going into this matter of cam- 
paigning and undoubtedly you will be called back to expand further 
on this point. 

Mr. Reurner. I look forward to coming back, Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I followed your suggestion of this $5 limita- 
tion and the other suggestions for limitation with a lot of interest. I 
agree with you that we have to do something in that field. What are 
we going to do, though about organizations like yours, and private 
corporations, companies, who will buy radio time or television time 
and extol the virtues of a candidate? Isn’t that in effect the same as 
giving a man money? What are we going to do about that? 

Mr. teuTHER. If you adopt my $5 limitation you have cured the 
problem. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would that apply to the UAW and their pro- 
gram of education or would it apply, let us say, to a corporation 
such as General Motors and whatever program of education they 
would have? 
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Mr. Revruer. I don’t object to General Motors buying a full page 
ad. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I didn’t want to be unfair and use just your 
case. I wanted to use both sides. 

\ir. Reuruer. I am not sensitive about this. If I were, I would be 

nhappy because, as you know, I have people who work at this thing 
almost full time and make a career of it. The simple facts are these: 
| think with respect to contributions the law is clear. We live within 
ihe framework of that law, both the letter and spirit, in our union. 
We have not violated the law. On the question of the right to express 
a point of view editorially, we have exercised that right. We have 
spent union funds earmarked for that purpose to express a point of 
view. Ifa newspaper in Detroit runs a front-page editorial in which 
they express a point of view on a piece of legislation or on a candidate 
they say, “We believe that this candidate has all the qualifications 
and we therefore support him,” that newspaper assumes editorial re- 
sponsibility for that point of view. That newspaper is a corporation. 
It is in business to make money, like other corporations. They run 
their editorial on the front page. If we buy space inside of that paper 
and we say—“This is our editorial point of view, we are taking re- 
sponsibility for what we say.” I don’t object to anybody doing that. 

The val problem is where you put money in the thing without 
assuming the editorial responsibility. That is the thing that is wrong. 

Every time we say something publicly about a candidate we assume 
responsibility. Everybody knows that we are saying it. We haven’t 
got some dummy organization doing it for us, which is more respect- 
able to the public. We say this is what we think is right. We are for 
this candidate because he stands where we believe candidates ought to 
stand on basic issues. 

People can say, “Well, these fellows say this.” They react favor- 
ably or react the other way. That is the risk we have to take. We 
assume. responsibility, just as the newspaper editorial writers. But 
when General Motors or some corporation finds a way to get money 
into prepaganda channels by which they attempt to express an edi- 
torial point of view without assuming responsibility, that is the real 
danger, and that is the thing that we need to beat. That is where the 
big money is spent in American politics. 

Senator Gotpwater. If you apply your $5 limitation to all cases 
equally, it would affect your ability to editorialize, would it not? 

Mr. Revtner. No; we are talking about contributions to candi- 
dates and political parties. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Mr. Reuther, when I am a candidate if you 
want to come along—which I know would never happen, but you are 
here and I will use you as an example—if you want to come along 
and give me a thousand dollars or buy a thousand-dollar radio pro- 
gram, I don’t care which form it comes in as long as I agree with 
your philosophy. How are you going to control completely expendi- 
tures of candidates in campaigns when you in effect really don’t close 
the whole door? In other words, television is expensive. Suppose 
some angel comes along and offers to buy a candidate an hour’s tele- 
vision time. 
| Mr. Revrnuer. That is a contribution. You can’t do that under the 
aw. 
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Senator Anperson. If they can do it for $5 that is all right, but | 
can’t buy any $5 hours. 

Senator Gotpwarer. This is very serious. 

Mr. Revruer. I am suggesting that the financial angels be reduced 
to average size; $5 

Senator Gotpwarter. Let’s look at it this way: Let’s say that an 
individual or an organization buys radio time and the candidate 
doesn’t know about it and the candidate is extolled, how are we going 
to control that? 

Mr. Reurner. That is the same as the editorial. Are you going to 
stop people from writing 

Senator Gotpwarter. I am not suggesting stopping, I am_ asking 
you. We have embarked in this country now on what I call a new 
era in politics. We are approaching it ‘from the educational stand- 
point, both from corporations and from your organization. I main- 
tain that if we don’t control that end of it, if we don’t consider that 
political contributions also, we are in effect doing nothing by limiting 
it to $5. Don’t you agree with that? 

Mr. Revruer. I think eliminating the direct contributions is the 
first step which has to be taken, because the real problem grows out 
of the fact of the inequality of American citizens all having 1 vote 
but 1 citizen being able to raise $100,000 to finance a campaign and 
another citizen doing very well if he can contribute a couple of dollars. 
It is that inequality of the financial resources of the two citizens that 
creates the problem. I propose to get that down to within reasonable 
proportions. If one gives $1 and another gives $5, that is not too 
serious. If the law then is in force with respect to contributions and 
if the unions cannot make contributions in Federal elections as they 

can’t and don’t excepting for voluntary dollars, that is all they are, 
we could collect $5 from the worker, we do well getting a dollar and 
that is all we try to get. But if we could collect $5 under this and we 
could contribute those to candidates or to parties, they are voluntary 
dollars just the same as any other dollar that would be collected under 
this proposal of ours. 

If a company—and a newspaper is a company—if they want to 
editorialize and they accept responsibility for their editorial opinion 
you can’t do anything about that without tampering with some very 
fundamental freedoms. I don’t want to do that. I merely want to 
make people be responsible for their point of view. 

When we buy radio time—let’s get the record straight. because the 
record is badly confused on this—when we buy radio time and we 
have a radio program and we invite both candidates to come, and one 
‘vandidate says I won’t go because I have enough of my own private 
television show. I am getting it across. I am seeing these people 
everyday a couple of times. Secondly, I don’t want to go on a pro- 
gram with my opponent. So he says I won’t come. Does that deny 
us the right to interview the other candidate? Then you have a nice 
situation where one fellow who has a financial angel or a group of 
financial angels, a whole host of financial angels, can say, “O. K., I 
have all this television blocked out. I have it all sewed up. I am 
really going to be drumming it home everyday.” Then when some 
other group gets a few dollars together and ‘they get 15 or 20 minutes 
on television, in order for them to get on they have to invite both can- 
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didates, and the fellow who has all this television time says, “We will 
keep him off. I won’t go.” That is exactly what happened in Michi- 
gan. ; 

Senator Gore. Will you yield? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Yes; but I want to finish this. 

Senator Gorge. I have to go to another committee soon. 

Mr. Reuther, I haven’t noticed any of these angels to which you and 
Senator Goldwater have been referring as having wings. If you look 
close, you may find some of them have spurs. 

Mr. Reutuer. I borrowed the term that Senator Goldwater used— 
“angels.” 

Senator GoLpwaTER. It is an accepted term. 

Mr. Revruer. I may say, Senator Goldwater, we may not have made 
a contribution to you but we gave you an opportunity worth more than 
a thousand dollars to appear before 3,000 local union delegates over 
here in the Sheraton Park Hotel, and you missed a winder til oppor- 
tunity. Youshould have come. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would like you to invite me again at a time 
when I could come. 

Mr. Reurner. We invited you a second time to South Bend, and you 
turned down the invitation. 

Senator GoLpwarer. You didn’t invite me there. 

Mr. Reurner. You get me into some of these Republican parties 
which you address where you take me apart, and I will accept. | 

Senator Gotpwater. I don’t think we have much chance of convert- 
ing you. 

Mr. Reurner. We have given you two invitations and you have not 
come, 

Senator GoLpwaterrR. I have some other questions. 

Getting back to the educational approach you want to limit the direct 
contributions to $5, or whatever the limitation might be. Here is an 
organization like the UAW and in their educational funds which may 
or may not be voluntarily contributed to—I will accept your word for 
it—you then have, say, $20,000 to go buy television time. Would you 
be allowed to do that under suggestion for one candidate ? 

Mr. Revruer. Only as it related to our right to express a point of 
view within the framework of the same principles that a newspaper 
can carry an editorial. The corporation lis the same right. I don’t 
want any right that they don’t have. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is the answer to the question I wanted. I 
thank you for it. 

_ Lagree with you on that but I think you will have to agree, too, that 
it does leave a vast loophole and we have too many loopholes in this 
law today. 
_ IT want to go on with another portion of this question. I apologize 
for asking them today. I wanted to wait until you came again but we 
are going to have this election buildup probably and these are pertinent 
toit. Do you believe the candidate should give permission to an organ- 
ization like yours, say, or to any committee or group before receiving 
their backing ? 
Mr. Revrner. I think that this is really fundamentally a matter 
of free speech and free expression because if you have to get clearance 
rom a person to express your point of view whether you favor them 
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or in opposition to them, then it seems to me that that individua] jg 
circumscribing your right to free expression. I appreciate that if , 
group comes out and endorses a candidate and he doesn’t want their 
endorsement he can repudiate that endorsement but certainly he can’t 
deny them the right to support or oppose his candidacy. Otherwise 
you would get an individual vetoing someone’s right to express their 
point of view. I don’t think you can do that. I think the protection 
there is that if the wrong people endorse a candidate in his judgment 
he can repudiate them forthwith. 

Senator Gotpwarter. That is the answer I thought you would give 
and I thank you for it. 

One other question. Do you think it would be better for the union 
member to make his $5 contribution direct to the candidate or to 
channel it through your association ? 

Mr. Revuruerr. I think if we did the kind of job that I think we are 
capable of doing, of trying to get the average American citizen con- 
scious of his citizenship responsibility and making him understand 
that for every privilege there is a corresponding obligation, and one 
of the obligations is to make his contribution, I would prefer him to 
contribute direct to the candidate and direct to the political party. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reuther, maybe the Chair has been at fault to 
some extent. While I have not talked to you personally, if there is 
any misunderstanding about your being here to testify to anything in 
connection with the Harris-Fulbright bill, that wasn’t the intent. 
Having in mind the broad field this committee has to cover, of course 
it must have some system in developing these facts. I wanted you to 
understand that with respect to the Harris-Fulbright bill, campaign 
contributions relating to it in any way to influence votes, if you have 
any information like that that is certainly most pertinent to this par- 
ticular hearing. If there was any misunderstanding, I am sorry about 
it. I did have in mind that to cover this broad field of campaign 
contributions we would have to hold a series of hearings on that aspect 
of our problem. So anything related to the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
which is the subject of this particular inquiry growing out of the Case 
incident, anything you have in that field we would welcome today as 
well as your other testimony, giving us some of your views with 
respect to the overall problem. 

Mr. Reutuer. We shall be prepared, Mr. Chairman, to submit a 
more detailed presentation of our point of view at the time that you 
have hearings on the basic question of campaign contributions and the 
whole question of the corrupt practices law. 

The CyHarrMan. When I read your statement my first thought was 
that the discussion of political contributions over here in the general 
terms that it is submitted probably is not pertinent to this inquiry, but 
I thought in deference to your appearance here today, since you de- 
sired to express those views, the Chair would permit you to do it. 

Mr. Revrner. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Any further questions ? 

Had you concluded ? 

Mr. Revtuer. Yes; I am through. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. Revruer. Thank you, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Now we will hear from Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Monteomery. I haven’t any prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
| am here to answer questions about how the Washington office at- 
tempted to carry out the mandate we had, to get people to write in 
here, to contact Members of the House and Members of the Senate in 
the hope that we could defeat the Harris-Fulbright bill. Unfortu 
nately, we did not succeed in doing that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Counsel, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated to the three witnesses in 
our preliminary talks in going over the subject matter, any of the 
questions that might be directed to Mr. Reuther which he felt Mr. 
Montgomery had a more personal knowledge of, I was suggesting that 
le defer to Mr. Montgomery in answer to such questions. If you will 
take that line, Mr. Reuther will appreciate it. 

The CuarrmMaNn. Let us suggest that Mr. Montgomery tell us in his 
own way how the Washington office operated in connection with this 
particular issue. 

Mr. Montecomery. Mr. Chairman, what a Washington office does in 
a labor organization is to try to get the membership, and others than 
members if they can be reached, out in the area from which the Con- 
gressmen and the Senators are elected, to share our point of view about 
a piece of legislation and to express it to the Members of Congress. 
The fact that the organization by mandate has taken a certain position 
on the Harris-Fulbright bill is not the important thing. We ie work 


for the union in Washington communicate that directly to Members of 
Congress. That really has little effect. What we have to try to do 
is to get the people back home to understand what the issue is and to 
let their elected representatives in Congress know how they feel about 


it. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you regard that as an educational program ¢ 

Mr. Monteomery. Absolutely not. We are trying to get them to 
influence votes. We are trying to get them to wire the Congressmen 
to vote for or against a particular bill, 

The Carman. Of course it does have an educational aspect to it 
in that you try to bring them to your point of view first in the hope that 
they will then contact their representatives and appeal to them for 
support or oppose the legislation as the case may be. 

Mr. Monteomery. That is right. The materials we send out to the 
field undertake to describe what the issues are in the matter. Those 
things that we send out go to our political action representatives in 
the different regions of our unions. We ask them to contact their 
membership or any public groups they are in touch with to convey 
this same information and to try to get the members to express them- 
selves by wire or letter to their elected representatives. 

_ The CHamman. Do you see anything wrong, anything illegal or 
improper in that sort of procedure ? 

Mr. Montcomery. Not at all. But it is very, very difficult. It is 
hard, hard work to get people to understand the issues and to re- 
spond to them. 

The Cuarrman. The same right that you take and exercise in that 
field you afford to those who may be in opposition to your point of 
view ¢ 

Mr. Montcomery. Oh, of course. 
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The Cu: AIRMAN. That is the point. You see some have gotten the 
impression that any sort of lobbying i is evil, and I do not agree with 
that point of view. I think it is essential to the preservation of our 
liberties that people have a right to speak and a right to try to in- 
fluence legislation. Otherwise, I don’t know how the individual can 
express himself to his representatives in Congress other than at polls 
by casting a vote for someone to represent him. After that repre- 
sentative has been chosen, I am trying to find what part of the prac- 
tice as of today is improper or illeg al, or where corrections can be 
made. Mr. Reuther has brought out a point here, how to bring it 
into balance in an equitable way so both sides may be on a more equi- 
table basis in their opportunities. That is one aspect of it. But I 
don’t know how we can condemn the very fact of dine it under our 
Constitution at present. 

I just wondered if you had any thoughts along that line. You 
wouldn’t want your activities restricted ? 

Mr. Montcomery. No, of course not, nor the other person’s, either. 
As Mr. Reuther has said, we have been trying for a long time to get 
our own people to understand that “politics” isn’t a dirty word. That, 
too, is a sinister word in the minds of far too many people in this 
country. 

As Mr. Reuther said, we say politics is the housekeeping of democe- 
racy. You can have a dirty house and have dirty politics. But if 
the people take over the job of politics they can keep a clean house 
and have a good democracy. Exactly the same thing is true about 
the evil implications in the word “lobbying.” You can have good 
lobbying and bad lobbying. Lobbying of the kind we are trying to 
do depends. entirely on the arguments that the people are making, their 
points of view expressed to their Representatives in Congress. That 
is good lobbying. If a lobbyist comes down here with money jingling 
in his pockets that is a very different kind of lobbying. 

The CHarrMan. That is a crime already. 

Mr. Monreomery. I am not sure how loud it has to jingle to be 
acrime. In any event, that is our problem. That is the kind of prob- 
lem our office is up against. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly if it is jingling in the sense that I think 
you used the word, you mean bribery. How would you tighten the 
bribery laws? 

Mr. Montaomery. I didn’t mean bribery, Mr. Chairman. I meant 
what Mr. Reuther was talking about. The people who come down 
to express their point of view about a piece of legislation when they 
have characteristically been large contributors to ‘campaigns and are 
going to be large contributors toc: umpaigns, to some Members of Con- 
gress they speak with a different voice than our people when they 
merely write a letter from back at 205 Fifth Street and say, “Please. 
Mr. Congressman, don’t let them put up the price of gas because I 
don’t want. to pay more for gas,” the single individual householder. 
He doesn’t speak with the same voice. 

The CuHamrman. Do you think that influence may also apply and 
prevail where one has political influence, a strong organization which 
votes somewhat as a unit? Do you think that might have the same 
jingle to a politician, so to speak ? 

Mr. Monvtcomery. I certainly think it does and should. I think the 
right of franchise is something which should influence an elected 
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representative. I don’t think that is in any way comparable to the 
ability to make continuing and anticipated huge contributions. I 
don’t put votes and dollars in the same category. 

The Cuarrman. I think most people in politics experience some 
pressure from both sides. After all, it is a question which finally 
resolved itself down to the character and integrity of the man who 
is serving; does it not? 

Mr. Monteomery. That is right. But, as Mr. Reuther says, when 
campaigns by the nature of things get very, very expensive, as long 
as large contributions are permitted the legislator is under terrific 
difficulties and pressures. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

As the representative of the United Automobile Workers you regis- 
tered under the Lobbying Act, did — not, Mr. Montgomery ¢ 

Mr. Monteomery. I am registered; yes. 

Mr. Fay. And other representatives of the union registered also? 

Mr. Monreomery. Two others—Paul Sifton, our national legisla- 
tive representative, and a staff member, Thomas Burke, are both regis- 
tered under the act. 

Mr. Fay. In those reports which you are required to file under that 
act, you set forth the nature and extent of the activities such as have 
heen enumerated by Mr. Reuther in his discussion a little while ago. 

Mr. Monteomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. So you are on record as to the particular activities of 
securing the ad in the paper, for instance, and the time that you re- 
ceived on the radio and paid for it. Those are expenses that are listed 
as lobbying. 


Mr. Monteomery. No; those expenses were not listed. The UAW 
as such does not register. Those were union expenditures. We register 
what our salary and expense account is and show that as the amount 
which is spent, because we are the only ones in our view whose prin- 
cipal purpose is to engage in lobbying. For the union as a whole it is 
very, very minor part of either its porpor or total activities. 


The Cuarrman. At that point, in what you do in the name of the 
union, is not the union the one which is actually the lobby and you 
are the instrumentality in carrying out the lobby, actually? Let Mr. 
Reuther answer if he likes. I am trying to see where we stand. 

Mr. Revruer. Mr. Chairman, when this matter came before us, we 
were told that the act states very clearly that if the principal purpose 
of an organization is to engage in lobbying activities, then the organ- 
ization is required to register as such. Our principal purpose ob- 
viously is collective bargaining. If you took the total personnel we 
have, our total budget, and you isolated what we spend for lobbying, 
the three staff members, you would find it is a very insignificant por- 
tion of our activity. Therefore, we do not feel that under the mean- 
ing of the wording of the law we were required to register. If the 
law says that if you do any lobbying at all, then obviously we would 
be required and we would be very happy to register. 

The Cuamman. I wasn’t raising the question that there was any 
violation of existing law. I am raising the question for thought and 
consideration. We had the other side testifying a few days ago, and 
the question occurred to me that they had set up this group, as they 
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-alled it, an educational group. I thought definitely it was lobbying 
in some form or other. It occurred to me that groups like that send- 
ing out literature with the definite purpose of influencing action 
on a piece of legislation, if they were registered as lobbyists that should 
appear in the literature they send out, so he who reads may understand. 
When a lawyer comes in a courtroom and he is paid to do that, every- 
one knows that, and they weigh his arguments possibly accordingly. 
I wondered if we could find some way to require those who are lobby- 
ing, without any evil association to the word at all, to so state or to so 
give out some identification of that fact in the literaure that they mail 
out. What would you think of that? 

Mr. Reurner. I would think that the objective is a very worthy one. 
I would raise a question about how you police it, how you draw the 
line of demarcation between what might be a purely educational pub- 
lication and what may be in effect to influence legislation, et cetera. 
This is always a problem in a free society, and I suppose we always 
err in the direction of permitting a greater measure of freedom than 
we do in trying to tighten up individual freedom. It would seem, Mr. 
Chairman, that when a group comes into being such as this committee, 
the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, that committee came 
into being for the express purpose of carrying on activities which 
essentially are lobbying in character and obviously ought to be regis- 
tered as such. 

The Cuarrman. I may fully agree with you, but the thought I have 
in mind is when they are so organized and when they are actually en- 
gaged in lobbying, that information ought to be made available to 
those to whom they are talking, to whom they are writing, or to whom 
they are sending literature. Just as a lawyer who comes in a court- 
room and is paid a fee to represent a client is there representing an 
interest that they want to protect, as you have testified to, or an 
interest whose welfare they want to promote, so if he who receives the 
literature has some identification on that literature to indicate that 
this comes under the lobbying regulations then I think he would be 
better able to weigh it more carefully. 

Mr. Revutuer. I take it that is an extension of this principle of 
being responsible for your editorial point of view. This is our case, 
and this is who we are. It is identifying the two. I think your whole 
problem there, Mr. Chairman, is this very delicate line of demarcation. 
T can’t conceive of the public utilities putting out a full page ad as 
they did the other day trying to enlighten people about the secrets 
of how you split the atom for peace. I can’t see that. But obviously 
if they did, nobody would object. The ad they ran the other day, as 
T think Senator Anderson understands, No. 1, does not state the true 
facts and, No. 2, was run to try to influence pending legislation by 
creating in the public mind the image that we are really away out 
in front, leading the parade, and other countries are miles behind us, 
which is not the case. 

I served for a year on the atomic energy panel of the Joint Com- 
mittee, and not a member of that panel believes that we are leading 
the parade. That was propaganda, pure and simple. 

The Cuarrman. Before I pass back to counsel for questioning, 
you referred to some ad that your paper ran, I believe. We asked 
others to file those ads as exhibits for reference. 

Mr. Reutuer. Mr. Fay has a copy of our ad. 
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The Cuatrman. Is this the ad, Mr. Reuther? Can you identify it? 

Mr. Reurner. Yes, from here that appears to be the ad, 

The CuarrMan. You have identified it and we will have it filed as 
an exhibit. It may be made exhibit No. 1 to the witness’ testimony. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” in com- 
mittee files.) 

The CHamMan. Were there any other ads you referred to? The 
Chair is not sure. 

Mr. Reutner. No. We ran only 1 ad in 27 daily newspapers. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have ee at the same 
time as exhibits 2 and 3 the two editorial conmments contained in 
the United Automobile Workers paper. 

The Cuatrman. Will you identity these, Mr. Reuther, please? 

Mr. Revurnwer. Yes. Your identification is correct. 

The Cuarrman. They may be marked “Exhibits Nos. 2 and 3” for 
reference. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibits Nos. 2 and 3,” in commit- 
tee files. ) 

The Cuatrman. Two members of the committee have just come in 
who have been engaged in other committee work, Senator Purtell and 
Senator Kennedy. If you will permit, we will let the counsel pro- 
ceed and then we will give you an opportunity to ask any questions 
you may have. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Reuther, we were talking about the expenses and 
expenditures of the union in the work that they were doing that put 
their view across. From what budget of the union’s finances was 
that money allocated, sir? 

Mr. ReurnHer. Mr. Montgomery has the details. Most of the money 
for the newspaper ads and radio came out of what we call our citizen- 
ship fund. There were some smaller expenditures made out of our 
general fund. Mr. Montgomery can give you those details. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Monteomery. Of the $38,762.43, the itemized expenditures we 
have given you, $33,703.43 was charged to citizenship fund, and $5,059 
to general and administrative expense. 

Mr. Fay. Was there any estimate at all or is it capable of being 
estimated, as to the expense that the union incurred with repect to the 
personnel assigned to work on this particular problem? 

Mr. Reutuer. In order to try to be helpful, since we knew that 
question was coming up, because you had advised us, we tried to make 
an estimate but it is very difficult because if a fellow who is an inter- 
national representaive was required to go to a plant to handle some 
collective-bargaining problems and he is stopped in the office of the 
local union as they come out of a meeting and somebody asked him a 
question about the gas bill and he gave them that, how could he report 
the time spent? We know that roughly we have a total of 50 staff 
people who somewhere got involved. We don’t know how much time 
they spent. We know that there were no full-time staff people.’ So 
it is regly difficult. Their contact with this problem was sprinkled in 
as a very small amount with their normal activities. No one was put 
on this job as a special assignment. We can’t really give you that 
figure. We would like to but it is impossible for us to estimate it. 
It is not very large. 
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Mr. Fay. I can appreciate that. We are merely trying to elicit the 
information to show that there are elements in here the cost of which 
cannot be estimated under any circumstances, not only from your 
standpoint as a union but from industry’s standpoint hens they use 
some of their personnel, incidentally, on these problems. 

Mr. Revuruer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. But I would like to point out one other thing, also, Mr. 
Reuther, and ask a direct question on that. With respect to the funds 
which were used in the costs incurred by your union in opposing this 
legislation, were those funds in any wise taxable under our laws as 
they exist today ? 

Mr. Reuruer. No, because our income is not taxable. We are a 
nonprofit organization. Most of this money came out of our citizen- 
ship fund, which is spent in large measure on educational and regis- 
tration projects, trying to get people to register and carry out their 
citizenship responsibilities. That money is not taxable. 

Mr. Fay. I think earlier, Mr. Reuther, you made a statement in 
response to one of the Senator’s questions that you didn’t contact a 
particular Senator. Did that apply to the 96 Senators, or were there 
any Senators that were contacted personally by you on the Harris- 
Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Reuruer. No, I responded to a direct question whether I per- 
sonally had talked to any Senator, and I said that I had not. At no 
time during the time that this bill was pending did I talk to any 
Member of the United States Senate about this bill. 

Mr. Fay. Pursuing it one step further, would you state your opinion 
as to whether or not you should be inhibited in any manner from doing 
just that if you wanted to do it, sir? 

Mr. Revutuer. I think the membership of our union might say if 
this were so world shaking how come you didn’t do some of it? I was 
just too busy with other things, I suppose. I certainly had a right to 
talk to a Senator about anything. I testify a great deal on all sorts of 
matters before the Senate, and I certainly have a right to call up a 
Senator and express my personal point of view. I did not do that, 
however, for reasons that I was involved in other activities. I cer- 
tainly don’t object to anybody doing that. I have the right and 
everyone else has a right as a citizen to talk to anybody about their 
personal point of view. 

Mr. Fay. You personally have not registered under the Lobbying 
Act, and you have already announced your opinion as to why you did 
not feel it was necessary. If you were contacting Senators preonally 
would you feel that you should be registered, Mr. Reuther ? 

Mr. Revtuer. If I devoted any substantial measure of my time to 
that activity I would feel obligated to register and I would register, 
but I just talk to so few Senators so infrequently I don’t consider that 
I am a lobbyist because I don’t work at this. But if I did spend any 
large portion of my time down here doing that I think I would be 
obligated to register and I would register. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have knowledge as to whether or not your State 
representatives are registered when they are requested to contact their 
individual Senators to present their viewpoint to their Senators?! 

Mr. Revrner. You mean the people in the State legislatures? 

Mr. Fay. No, sir. 

Mr. Revuruer. Our international representatives ? 
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Mr. Fay. I think you refer to them as State representatives, 

Mr. Revruer. We call them international representatives. 

Mr. Fay. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Reurner. I see. They are staff members. The people who 
would fall in the category of where they devote a major portion of their 
time to lobbying would be registered, but the other people who do this 
as infrequently as I do would not register for the same reason that 
I have not nagpenenen It is not a part of their normal job. They may 
contact one Congressman maybe one time during a whole session of 
Congress down here. We wouldn’t think that that would require them 
to register. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Reuther, as you well know, the Finance 
Committee is considering social-security legislation which affects 
doctors, chiropractors, osteopaths, farmers, naturopaths and I den’t 
know how many others. I think we have all heard from representa- 
tives of the dental societies, the medical societies, and so forth. You 
wouldn’t regard these people as lobbyists in the sense that the lobbying 
bill was drawn, would you ? 

Mr. Recrer. No. I think when they have a staff that concentrates 
on lobbying they are covered. 

Senator ANpERsON. Several dentists that I knew at home wrote me 
and said, “We want to be in the bill,” and several wrote to me and 
said “We don’t want to.” 

Mr. Revruer. I think, if we had more people doing it that way, 
we would have less people doing it on a professional Tall-tisen basis 
and the whole thing would be healthier in America. 

Senator Anperson. The American Medical Society stated, “We 
don’t want to be under the provisions of the bill,” and several doctors 
wrote that to us. I didn’t regard that as lobbying. As a matter of 
fact, I thought that was somewhat helpful in determining what we 
ought to do. I would think it would be similar to what your people 
might do through what you call international representatives. I say 
they have not contacted me, but if they did, I would not regard that 
particularly as lobbying. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. ustiat, in your statement earlier you referred to 
the fact that Congressman Wolverton had asked your organization 
to write a minority report. Do you recall that, sir ? 

Mr. Revrner. Mr. Montgomery was involved in some activity on 
that, and I think he could perhaps report better than I could on 
that matter. 

Mr. Fay. Thank you, sir. Will you, please? 

Mr. Monrcomery. Mr. Wolverton didn’t ask me to write the report. 
He asked me to come up and assist him in writing the report, and I did. 

Mr. Fay. I am not particularly concerned with the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this actually. I am using it only to draw an analogy to 
the Senate. Was any such request made at any time to your organi- 
zation by any Member of the Senate ? 

Mr. Monteomery. No. 

Mr. Fay. We have heard you, Mr. Reuther, describe what you believe 
might be a solution, or certainly an objective, which would be put 
into effect to determine its value with respect to contributions. But 
before coming to that time when it is put into effect and relating to 
the present, and more particularly to January and February of this 
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year, when this particular bill was before the Senate, do you have any 
knowledge at all of any contributions that were particularly improper 
or illegal which were made to any Senators? 

Mr. Revruer. Our organization has made no political contributions 
to any Member of the Senate or anyone who seeks to run since 1954. 
So in the period this law was pending we made no contributions 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Fay. Are you aware of any so far as the proponents made, other 
than, of course, the ones that were nationally known in the Neff 
incident ? 

Mr. Reutuer. The only knowledge I have is what has been in the 
public print or in the public records of C ongress. 

Mr. Fay. So you have no information that you can give this com- 
mittee of a specific incident which you feel was improper or illegal 
with respect to contributions made during the time the bill was 
pending in the Senate ? 

Mr. Revtuer. | have not. 

Mr. Fay. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Does either of the gentlemen who came in wish to 
ask any questions ? 

Senator Purretu. I have no questions. I do want to state that my 
reason for not being here—and I am sure Senator Kennedy will make 
the same statement—was the need for being over in Labor and Public 
Welfare this morning writing up some bills. 

Mr. Revutuer. That is an important place to be if you were doing 
the right thing. 

Senator Anperson. I think it was a standoff. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have just one technical question. Frankly 
this is the only thing which has bothered me about this ad. You 

stated in the ad, “Indications are that the handful of giant oil com- 
panies which control the natural- -gas supply immediately will boost 
prices 15 cents per thousand cubic feet. This will cost America’s gas 
users over $958 million a year.’ 

Did you have any specific indication that that would happen? 

Mr. Montcomery. Is that directed to me? 

Senator Gotpwater. I assume you prepared the ad. 

Mr. Montcomery. No; I did not, Senator. I can tell you this much 
about it: The 15 cents per thousand cubic feet, as stated in our testi- 
mony when I testified for the CIO before the "Senate committee and 
assisted in the testimony of the CIO before the House committee, is 
based on the record shown there, statements by oil and gas engineers 
before the Federal Power Commission, that if gas sold at its com- 
petitive value, and the proponents of this bill, as you recall, want 
gas to sell on a competitive basis, it would be w orth 25 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet at the wellheads. It is now 10 cents, or has been in 
recent years. The 15 cents is the difference between 25 cents and 10 
cents. The 900-and-some-million dollars there is the volume of 1954 
interstate sales of natural gas multiplied by 15 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

If I had been writing the ad, I would not have put the word “im- 
mediately” in it. In the materials I sent out we said that this is where 
the price would go. We didn’t say it would jump immediately. That 
is a rather minor difference, I should think. 
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Senator Gotpwaterr. That is all I was concerned with. I thank 
you for telling me where you got that information. That has been 
in mv mind ever since I saw the ad. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Montgomery, may the Chair present to you 
what purports to be two worksheets you kept on the Senators. Ve 
had the other interests supply theirs. All I want to do is to identify 
them and we will make them exhibits for reference. 

Mr. Montcomery. They look familiar, Senator. I think they are 
from our files. Do you want me to describe what they are? 

The CuarrMan. If youcare to, just briefly. 

Mr. Monrcomery. These are listings of the Members of the Senate, 
and there are various marks on here, numbers, and so on. The first 
is an attempt at the beginning to estimate how the vote might go. 
That is based, first of all, upon the action of the Senator on the Kerr 
bill in 1950 either in the Senate or in the House if at that time he was 
in the House. 

The CHatrMAN. That document will be made exhibit 4 for reference. 

Mr. Monreomery. The other is one of several appraisals made dur- 
ing the course of the debate in the Senate of how they were likely 
to vote in this session, those that are probably for the bill, those that 
are probably against it, and those that are doubtful. Lists of this 
sort are made up and we discuss it with others who are concerned 
with the legislation to get their judgment, for the obvious purpose 
of seeing where we ought to be doing our work, which Senators need 
persuasion. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. That will be made exhibit 
No. 5. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 5,” in committee files.) 

Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you gentlemen, very much. 

I am sure that the committee will appreciate the views you have ex- 
pressed and will weigh them very carefully. 

It is now 12 o’clock. We have two witnesses to hear. The Chair is 
going to declare a recess until 2 o’clock. The witnesses will return 
at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mayor Clark, will you come around, please ? 

Will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate special committee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Crark. Ido. 

The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
principal business, profession, or occupation. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEX M. CLARK, CHAIRMAN, JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF CONSUMERS AND SMALL PRODUCERS OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. Crark. Alex M. Clark. I reside in Indianapolis, Ind., at the 
present time, and I am engaged in the practice of law there, sir. 
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The Cuarran. Mr. Clark have you discussed with the staff the sub- 
ject matter of this inquiry ? 

Mr. Crark. I have, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the testimony that you may be expected to 
give ? 

Mr. Crark. I have; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. You are familiar with the rules of the committee 
and you know that you may have counsel if you desire ? 

Mr. Ciark. I understand. 

The CuHarrmMan. You waive the right of counsel and you are ready 
to proceed ¢ 

Mr. Crarxk. I do. 

The CHatrman. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Crarx. I didn’t feel it was necessary, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then do you wish to make a statement before the in- 
terrogation begins? 

Mr. Crarx. I don’t particularly desire to do so. I have taken some 
notes from the things that the committee asked me in a prior confer- 
ence, and yesterday. They indicated to me at that time, gentlemen, 
that what they were primarily interested in was how the committee got 
started and how we got down here, more or less its formation and 
also what the modus operandi of the committee was, and maybe any 
ideas we might have that would be helpful to you. 

The Cuarrman. Were you chairman of what was known as a Joint 
Committee of Consumers and Small Producers of Natural Gas? 

Mr. Crark. That is right; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You may start by telling us when that committee 
came into being and how was it composed ? 

Mr. Crank. I think if I gave some background material, Mr. Chair- 
man, it might show how I got interested in this legislation. 

The CrHarrman. You are perfectly welcome to proceed as you de- 
sire at this time and move along. Go ahead and give us the background 
of it, how you become connected with it and so forth. 

Mr. CrarK. Let me start by saying that approximately some time in 
April of 1955, at which time I was mayor of the city of Indianapolis, 
I received a telegram from Mayor Joseph Clark, who had indicated he 
would like for me, as the mayor of Indianapolis, to join with a mayors’ 
committee to oppose the Harris-Fulbright legislation, which was at- 
tempting to remove Federal control from the natural-gas industry. 

He also indicated that Mayor Robert Wagner and Mayor David 
Lawrence, mayor of New York and mayor of Pittsburgh, were on the 
committee and he named some others that I can’t remember now. 

At that time, I wrote him back or wired him back—I was getting 
ready to leave the city for a few days—that in Indiana, and in In- 
dianapolis, we opposed Federal control and that I could not join with 
the committee. I might point out to you that our own local Citizens 
Gas and Coke Committee, and our chamber of commerce, and many 
of our own citizens there were in favor of the Fulbright-Harris legis- 
lation at that time. 

I left and went out of the city, and when I returned, I had a desk 
full of wires and other literature from mayors around the United 
States more or less congratulating me on my stand and stating that 
they shared that view with me. 
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I might also add here, too, Mr. Chairman, that the three newspapers, 
the nemanaieer in the city of Indianapolis, were in favor of the Harris- 
Fulbright legislation. 

Subsequent to that time, at the insistence of some of these mayors, 
many of whom were from producing States, requested me and asked if 
| would go to Washington and testify before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on June 2, 1955. 

I came up here and did testify before the committee. At that time, 
the only man that was present of the committee was Senator Pastore, 
from Rhode Island. Also, the same day I testified, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, Mr, Pat Smith, who is the attorney for the 
Citizens Gas and Coke Committee, testified in favor of the legislation 
with me. 

That sort of gives the background of it. Later in the year, we were 
to have our / , or American Municipal Association meeting in 
Miami, Fla. I had planned to go and I had had a great deal of cor- 
respondence from alae mayors who were going, asking that we go and 
more or less try, if possible, to see that there was no resolution that 
came out of that group either for or against the legislation. 

In other words, it was to leave it alone and we went down there at 
that time. There was no resolution either pro or con as far as this bill 
was concerned from the AMA. 

I might add for your benefit, I don’t know how good the resolution 
would cee been, whether it had come out pro or con, anyway. 

After that, and inasmuch as my term was to end, I had many re- 
quests and we had had several discussions with the mayors in Miami 
asking if I would go down to Washington after my term and sort of 
head a mayors’ committee or a committee a large portion of which 


would be sponsored by the mayors, and using their names and lending 
their name to the committee, in favor of the legislation. 
I think in fairness, I might say that pees one of the reasons 


for that, Mr. Chairman, was at that time there had been some publicity 
given to the fact that Mayor Joseph Clark from Philadelphia was 
going down with a mayors’ committee that was to oppose the leg- 
islation. 

I gave it a little thought and we talked about it. I might also add 
that Mayor Joseph Clark, who did not run again, did not go down, but 
I think there was such a committee headed by Mayor Robert Wagner, 
— ae substituted as chairman of the committee in place of Joseph 
Clark. 

After giving it some thought, and I discussed it with my own cor- 
poration counsel, we decided we might go down, and needless to say, 
one of the first questions was, “If you go down, how do you get com- 
pensated to do the work?” 

I might say that we received some money in December in the form of 
contributions showing good faith and urging me, particularly, to head 
the committee. Near the end of December, I made up my mind to come 
down and head the committee. 

Senator Torr. May I find out from whom did you get the money ? 

Mr. Ciark. The contributions we got at that time, sir, came from— 
they are in a book here, and you have a photostat of them. There 
were, I think, some 24 $1 contributions that came from people whom 
I don’t know, that were from Texas, and there were some that were sent 
from small producers in some of the producing States. 
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I might say all of them were supported by letters and wires from 
mayors in those particular localities. 

Senator Ture. What was the total amount that you received ? 

Mr. Ciarx. During December ! 

Senator Torr. Of the funds that you made mention of in your state- 
ment. You said that you received some money, and I was just won- 
dering what was the total amount that you received and the type of a 
contributor. 


Mr. Criark. If you will let me proceed, sir, I think that I can clarify 
that point for you. 

The Cuarman. In the meantime, the Chair will present to you what 
purports to be a photostatic copy. 

Mr. Ciarxk. That is our accounting record, and it is the books we 
have for the whole thing, and it shows all of the contributions and the 
expenditures made and the total amount. The point I want to get 
across to the Senator is this: We probably received around $3,000 
in December. 

Mr. Ward, who was the treasurer and secretary—I told him that 
until we were sure, and until we got to Washington, to hold that money 
and nothing was to be done with it. After we made up our minds 
and we came down to Washington, it was deposited on January 5, 
1956, in the amount of $3,449. 

Then, subsequent to that time, we solicited contributions from lists, 
some that were voluntarily sent to us by producing States from 
small producers in those States, and some that we received that were 
sent to us while we were here, and we received in all, I think the total 
amount was $37,000. We totaled that the other day. 

Senator Ture. I have just been given this sheet. 

Mr. CxarK. I was not the treasurer and secretary, but I know the 
books were set up by a Washington accountant, and to go into them, 
it shows the people who gave us the money, and the memorandum of 
deposits and the contributions as we received them, the social security, 
the salaries, and travel and telephone and room rent, and those various 
items broken down. 

The Cuairman. Will you identify this photostatic copy which I 
hand you, so that it may be made an exhibit for reference ? 

Mr. CrarK. That is the photostat of our own books. 

The Cuarman, That is a photostatic copy of your books and your 
records with respect to amounts received and amounts expended ? 

Mr. Criark. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is the committee records ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. Then it may be made exhibit No. 6 of the testi- 
mony of today for reference. 

(The document was marked as “Exhibit No. 6,” in committee files.) 

The Cuarmman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cxark. I might say in following it up, when we came down 
here, we registered Mr. Ward, myself, and the committee under the 
Lobbying Act. I told the staff members I wasn’t sure whether maybe 
the committee had to be registered or whether Mr. Ward did, but he is 
a lawyer, the same as myself, and I felt that in fairness to him and his 
profession that he should conform with the law. I didn’t feel he 
was impugning his profession to register as a lobbyist, but maybe if 
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he was investigated for having done any lobbying without being 
registered that might be, so we all registered. 

Now, I think that brings us up to date, and the next thing you were 
concerned with was what we did when we got here. We prepared news 
releases, many of which were sent to the mayors in the various cities 
asking them to make some kind of a statement themselves to their own 
paper and to their press in their cities, and also to contact their Sena- 
tors with their views with regard to this legislation. 

I might say that probably the mayors that we contacted, and we 

have a list of them, were mayors that were supporting the same posi- 
tion that we were supporting. We also then levied a system of con- 
tacting the Senators by mail, and some of you may have received those 
letters, in which we tried to develop one point at a time. 
We put a fact card in the letter just to cover a point. We followed 
the aan in the Senate, and perhaps when there was a particular 
point that came up that we felt ocded to be possibly clarified or if we 
could lend some impetus to it, we developed that point and saw that 
a letter and fact card went out on it. 

We did this probably 3 or 4 letters a week, or as many as we felt 
were necessary in that particular time as the debate progressed. 

I might say that it also gave us a pretty good tally as we went along 
because many of the Senators answered us, some saying that they 
were supporting the bill and some saying they weren’t, and some being 
rather noncommittal. 

If they were noncommittal, I might say that we took some pains to 
see that they got another letter, Mr. Chairman. 

That, pretty generally, was our method. We had several charts 
prepared which we gave to the local press, to the wire services, and that 
were sent out over the country in the hope we could do whatever we 
could in favor of the legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Were any of the contributions made by municipali- 
ties of public funds? 

Mr. Crark. Not that I know of. They are all listed here, I have 
reason to think that they are probably small producers, with possible 
exceptions of the $1 ones. I might say that in each instance, we sent 
a receipt and a letter back to everyone who sent inthe money. 

The Cuamman. There was no appropriation by any city or munici- 
pality ;no money of that character ? 

Mr. Ctarx. No. Having been a mayor myself, I thought that might 
be pretty futile. 

The Cuairman. When did your term as mayor expire, before you 
came down to Washington ? 

Mr. CLark. Yes,sir. It expired December 31, 1955. 

The Cuarrman. And you came to Washington after that? , 

Mr. CrarK. I can’t tell you the date, but I can tell you, Mr. Chair- 
man, I came at the half of the Rose Bow! game, was that on the first 
orthesecond? I got on the train at that time. 

The Cuairman. Did you regard your efforts, what you were doing, 
definitely as lobbying for the legislation ? 

Mr. Ciark. I felt under the terms of the Lobbying Act that I 
specifically was lobbying, but I don’t think Mr. Ward was. 

As I explained to you, I felt that it was better to be safe in that 
respect, because he is a professional man, and probably if I was the 
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head of the committee and was lobbying, the commitiee itself should 
be registered. That isthe way I understand the law. 

The Cuarmman. Did you make personal contacts with any of the 
Senators? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, I madea few. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you talked to them personally to 
get your point of view across? 

Mr. Crark. That is right; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. To educate them and persuade them ? 

Mr. Crark. I listened to this morning’s conversation, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is a pretty fine line to draw. I might say that I wouldn't 
agree with all I heard this morning, but I felt that I was lobbying 
and it was a matter of education or a matter of at least letting them 
know that there were some communities that felt as I did, and as many 
of us did, that was the thing for us to do. ' 

Of course, you see—— 

The Cuarrman. You actually felt not as a mayor, because you were 
not mayor, but you had had that experience; you actually felt that the 
legislation was of interest to and of benefit to your community? 

Mr. Ciarx. There was no question about it. 

The Cuarman. That isthe way you felt about it? 

Mr. CrarK. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you exercised the right of a citizen to express 
your views, to organize and disseminate information favorable to your 
cause, and to try to influence the elected Representatives in Congress to 
vote for you? 

Mr. CiarK. Absolutely. I think it was particularly important, also, 
Mr. Chairman, because at the time I came down in June of 1955, to 
testify, there was quite a rhubarb about one of the things I wanted to 
make very plain to our own Representatives. I think we had one of 
them that was on the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, that there were mayors unlike the other mayors’ committee, who 
believed that Federal regulation should not be imposed on the industry. 

I think that our Public Service Commission in the State of Indiana 
can ‘do the job, and if they can’t, then we had better get them on the 
ball and get them doing the job. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions? 

Had you completed your general statement ? 

Mr. Crark. I[ think that brings it up to date. I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Clark, the committee was composed of mayors of other 
communities ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. I believe we have a list here, and Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have it marked after it is identified as an exhibit here. 

Mr. Crark. Is that the one with Poulson, Brown, and the mayor of 
LaCrosse? We had one that wavered on us at the last minute, and 
we have a checkmark in front of him. 

The Cuarrman. I will hand you a document here and ask you to 
identify it for the record, please. 

Mr. CrarK. Yes, sir; those are the mayors, and there are two small 
producers that were on the committee on the other side. 
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The Cnairman. That composed the committee ¢ 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. That gave rise to the name “The Joint Committee 
of Consumers and Small Producers of Natural Gas,” but that doesn’t 
include all of those who contributed. This is just the committee ¢ 

Mr. CiarK. No, sir. In addition, at one point we ran afoul of some 
debate that took place, and we did submit a list of all of the mayors 
that had sent us wires over a period of about a year. I think one of 
those is a matter of record in the 1955 testimony, and the other is a 
matter of record in the Congressional Record at the closing days 
of the debate in the Senate, of the mayors that had wired us. 

I might point out again that some of those weakened at the last 
minute, and we have the wires, and I assume they were signed by them, 
and they asked their names to be withdrawn. In each instance we 
tried to do them the courtesy of telling them that we did have the 
wire and we didn’t intend to embarrass any of them. 

The Cuarrman. This document which has been identified may be 
made exhibit No. 7. 

(The document was marked as “Exhibit No. 7,” follows :) 


Exuisit No. 7 


MEMBERS OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONSUMERS AND SMALL PRODUCERS 
OF NATURAL Gas 


Alex. M. Clark, chairman, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Mayor H. Roe Bartle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mayor Roy W. Eves, Cumberland, Md. 

Mayor Haydon Burns, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mayor William E. Brown, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mayor August F. Walz, Wilmington, Del. 
Mayor Milo Knutson, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Mayor T. P. Phares, Elkins, W. Va. 

Mayor Joseph Altman, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mayor T. F. Wells, Moorehead, Minn. 

Dr. Hugh J. Ryan, Bradford, Pa. 

Mayor Norris Poulson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

S. E. Torgenson, Halcomb & O’Brien, Kimball, Nebr. 
R. L. Vockel, Granville, Ohio 


Mr. Fay. As a practical matter, Mr. Clark, did the committee 
function as a committee, or were you for all practical purposes the 
policymaking head of this particular group ? 

Mr. Crark. Let me say this: That I think that there is no question 
it was organized and formed as a committee, but I wouldn’t have 
come down here if I had to check with all of these people. I had to 
make those decisions and I was the one on the spot. hey had that 
much faith in me so that when I got down here as a practical matter 
I set the policy for it, as to lobbying and how we would proceed, be- 
cause I had to take the full responsibility for that. 

Mr. Fay. As a practical matter, it was a 1-man committee, for all 
intents and purposes ¢ 

Mr. Crark. For functioning down here; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to the amount of money that was con- 
tributed, was there any measuring stick by which the contributions 
were determined at all? 

Mr, Cuark. Those letters that we sent out, we asked that they be 
less than $500, and I said 7 people sent in $500, and the reason for that 
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was quite obvious; we didn’t want to have to go to a lot of trouble 
when we filed our final report, our lobbying report, although as | 
told you, we were perfectly willing to show you or any members of 
the committee our books, of which you have a photostat which shows 
all of that. 

Mr. Fay. The contributions or the reason for the contributions of 


under $500 was with a thought in mind that they would not have to 
be filed as contributors / 


Mr. Cuark. On the lobbying report; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then would you tell the committee what was the amount 
of your compensation and that of your assistant, Mr. Ward, the 
treasurer of the committee ? . 

Mr. Crark. I think that is a matter of record. I got $5,500 and ex- 
penses and Mr. Ward got $4,000 and expenses. We brought a secre- 
tary from Indianapolis and she was paid $1,200 and her expenses. 

yu Fay. What was the amount of your expenses, if you have it 
there ¢ 

Mr. Crarx. I think they ran about $2,000, a little over $2,000, Mr. 
Fay. 

Mr. Fay. What were the rest of the funds used for, the balance 
amounting to some one-half of the $37,000 ? 


Mr. Ciark. We employed a firm for publicity purposes. We had 
another man 


Mr. Fay. What firm was that? 

Mr. Ciark. Robinson-Hannegan. 

Mr. Fay. How much was paid to that firm ? 

Mr. Criark. I have it. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately $11,800? 

Mr. CriarKk. $11,802.77. 

Mr. Fay. What services were rendered by that public-relations 
firm ? 

Mr. Criark. They helped with news releases. They helped form 
our letters, prepare them, and general publicity that was done for us 
during the period of the hearings on the bill. 

Mr. Fay. This period was during the time the matter was pending 
in the Senate in January and February 1956, so it is between January 
5 and I believe the vote was February 9, if I am not mistaken. So 


approximately 1 month was the period of time when these expendi- 
tures were made by you. 


Mr. Cuark. That is right. 


Mr. Fay. During the same period of time did you have contact with 
these other committees or associations that were working for the same 
objective that your committee was, Mr. Clark ? 

Mr. CiarK. You asked me that and I think the best way to explain 
that is that we kept liaison with all committees that were down here 
either pro and con as far as the bill was concerned. We tried to get 
their daily bulletins and at the same time tried to give them our daily 
news releases, copies of letters, or any information we could during 
the entire period that we were here. I think one of you asked me if 
we make personal contact with those committees. I didn’t. I know 
that in some instances they called us for information which we mailed 
tothem. We kept careful liaison with all groups that were here. 
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Mr. Fay. Did you make personal contact with members of the 
Senate? 

Mr. Crark. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. How many, approximately, would you say? 

Mr. Ciark. Twelve or fourteen. 

Mr. Fay. Would you tell the committee just exactly the method you 
used in order to secure the opportunity to discuss this matter with 
the Senators ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. I called their administrative assistants or official family 
and made appointments. Of course, my own two Senators I availed 
myself of them and talked tothem. We had appointments with them. 
We also talked to some of the administrative assistants of some of the 
Senators. 

Mr. Fay. In all instances what was the purpose and objective of 
doing so? 

Mr. CrarK. To at least let them know how we stood as far as the 
bill was concerned, that it had merit and we were for it and hoped, if 
possible, that they might see our viewpoint. 

Mr. Fay. In most instances what response did you get from the 
interview you had with Members of the Senate ? 

Mr. CLarK. You mean whether they voted for or against? 

Mr. Fay. No; just the conduct of the conversation. You had a con- 
versation. Just tell the committee the substance of it and the results 
as you saw them. 

Mr. Cuark. Very polite. In some instances if they were inclined 
to be favorable, at a later date some of them even had members of their 
staff call us for some information that they wanted. Does that answer 
your question ? 

Mr. Fay. I think so; yes. Going one step further, did you at any 
time in your discussions with them indicate that you or your commit- 


tee would be in a position to make a contribution to them or to their 
committee ? 


Mr. CuarK. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know of any instance where it could have been 
done as far as your committee was concerned ? 

Mr. CrarKk. No. 

Br. Fay. Do you know of anyone at all who did do it during the 
pendency of the Harris Fulbright bill in the Senate? 

Mr. CLark. Only what I read in the paper, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Did your group find any difficulty or were you hindered 
any by operating within the provisions of the Federal Lobbying Act, 
Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CiarK. Oh, I don’t think so other'than filling out the quarterly 
reports. It was a fine report for us, kind of lengthy. In order to be 
sure that it was done correctly we got good cooperation from the 
clerks. They explained what they wanted. We wanted to be sure 
it was done in proper form. Of course I — say I am not too anx- 
ious to tell the world what I got paid. I have to tell the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, but if you have been in public life you get a little 
accustomed to that. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have any suggestions to make with respect to any 
changes that might more effectively obtain the objectives that the 
Federal Lobbying Act is intended to obtain? 
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Mr. Ciarx. Well, I have given it a little thought, particularly after 
this morning. I am not so sure that it isn’t the right of everyone to 
petition the Government, and just where you start calling the fellow 
who petitions his Government or his representatives a lobbyist or 
when he is trying to educate them is a might fine line. I don’t envy 
you gentlemen if you have to try to define it. I do think that perhaps 
it should be spelled out in the act itself. I know that we have to go to 
a lot of Supreme Court decisions after legislation comes up. Just 
what is lobbying? What constitutes lobbying? I think that is one 
of the problems that you have. Let me say, Mr. Fay and members of 
the committee: As far as I.am concerned you can talk about all these 
things and what you are going to do to pass the law, but the law isn’t 
going to be any better than the people who have to live under it or 
the individuals who are affected by it. As a result of that, all these 
systems are tying up just what you can do or can’t do with regard to 
campaign contributions, or lobbying depends in great portion on peo- 
ple who first are going to help with the Government, the Senators and 
the Congressmen, and the people who plan to live under it. I have 
faith in people. If you don’t, then we have lost the whole fight as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. Fay. Do you believe in the philosophy that when the viewpoint 
of an individual is put forth in behalf of either educating the public 
toward annulling the result of lobbying or indirectly in the interests 
of legislation such as you exhibited here in Washington, contrasted 
to what the NGO and the other committees did—do you believe that 
that should be publicly proclaimed on whatever literature is sent out‘ 

Mr. Crark. I think that is a fair thing for them to do. Let me say 
that I think each Senator would perhaps agree that there are good and 
bad lobbyists. You can send some pretty bad ones or some, pretty 
good ones down here to doa job. If aman does a good, sincere job as 
a lobbyist if you want to call him that, or an educator, with as much 
volume of government as we have to deal with today, I think he can 
be beneficial. I found that from being mayor of just half a million 
people. If somebody has a good view sometimes it is most helpful 
to you. Some of them come with some pretty bad ones, too. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Clark, you may have been asked, the Chair is 
not sure, if any part of these contributions which you received were 
spent as a campaign contribution to any Senator or any candidate. 

Mr. Crarx. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. None of it was spent for a political purpose at all 
other than as it may be related 

Mr. Cuark. Either for lobbying or education, whichever you choose 
to call it. 

The Cuairman. Whichever you choose to call it. It was spent for 
the one purpose of trying to influence that pending legislation and the 
vote on that legislation ? 

Mr. CiarK. Yes; just the same as the gentlemen this morning were 
against it, we were for it and felt we had the same right to come 
down here and express ourselves. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Ture. No questions. 

Senator Gotpwater. No questions. 

Senator Kennepy. I was not here at the beginning, Mr. Clark. 
How did your group originate? 
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Mr. Ciark. It isa long story. It started back when Mayor Joseph 
Clark was going to organize a committee of mayors to oppose the 
legislation. I wrote him and told him that I was against Federal 
control and that I could not join with them. 

Senator Kennepy. Had anybody talked to you about writing Mayor 
Clark or was that spontaneous ? 

Mr. Ciark. He wired me first, Senator, and 1 wired him back that 
out where I came from we were against Federal control. We thought 
the States should have States rights and should do the job through 
their public-service commissions and other bodies. 

Senator Kennepy. This question may have been asked so I will 
make it brief. Did you confer with any gas company officials in re- 
gard to the formation of your committee ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. No, sir; not to any of them in regard to the formation. 
I might say that 1 conferred over the period of months with our 
own Citizens Gas and Coke Committee. For your information, Sena- 
tor, it is a rather peculiar setup. It is a sort of public trust, utility 
trust set up by our State legislature. We are very proud of it. It has 
ential very well. They shared my view. They were for this 
legislation. 

So I did discuss it with them. I might say that they were en- 
couraged to think I would come down here and speak on the same 
view that they had, and as I explained earlier, Senator Kennedy, their 
lawyer, Pat Smith, came down with me in June of 1955 and we ap- 
peared before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Were you on the committee ? 

Senator Kennepy. No, I wasn’t on that committee. 

Mr. Ciark. Senator Pastore was the only one who was there at 
the time. We didn’t impress him very well because he voted against 
the bill. 

Senator Kennepy. On your own you wired Mayor Joseph Clark 
against it. Then after they formed the committee opposed to the bill, 
you formed a committee for the bill, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy. Did you do this on your own again? You were 
still mayor then ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir; that is right. Let me say this: There were 
iuany other mayors during the course of the American Municipal 
Association meeting in Miami that we talked it over with and who 
were urging me to come down here to get our viewpoint across. 

Senator Kennepy. Did representatives of the gas company or any 
interested party at the mayors’ meeting have a talk with you? 

Mr. CuarK. Not that I know of. There might have been some, but 
1 don’t know of it. 

Senator Kennepy. So this was completely spontaneous on your 
part. As far as you know there was no effort made by you to secure 
people in these various communities to speak to their mayors. In 
other words, this was completely an operation by the mayors without 
any outside influence ? 

Mr. CuarK. That is the way the committee was formed; yes, sir, 
Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. That is all. 
The Cuairman. There are no other questions ? 
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Thank you very much, Mayor Clark. 

Mr. Criark. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuarrMan. Just one moment. There is one other question 
which we should ask you. We try to ask this of each witness who 
appears. We are still relating this inquiry primarily to the Ful- 
bright-Harris gas bill. Do you know of any other similar incident to 
the Case incident that occurred by the proponents of the bill and 
those in opposition to it? 

Mr. CrarKk. No, I don’t. I know nothing about the Case incident, 
T am like Will Rogers in that respect: Only what I read in the paper. 
I read a lot of it. 

The Cuarrman. In your experience here trying to support this legis- 
lation and persuade Members of the Senate to your point of view, you 
didn’t encounter any illegal lobbying or improper activity so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Ciark. Absolutely not. 

The CuarrMan. On either side? 

Mr. Cuiark. That is right; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Nunn. 

The Citarrman. Mr. Guy Nunn, will you come forward, please. 
Mr. Nunn, will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the evi- 
dence you shall give before this Senate special committee shall be the 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Nunn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GUY NUNN, RADIO DIRECTOR, UAW 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Nunn, please be seated and state your name, 
your place of residence, and your business or profession, sir. 

Mr. Nunn. Guy Nunn, 858 Edison, Detroit, Mich. Radio director, 
UAW. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nunn, you have talked with members of the 
staff, have you? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you know the general substance of this in- 
quiry and the line of questions that may follow ? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have elected to have counsel present to repre- 
sent you? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Raun. My name is Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 1631 K Street NW. 

The CratrmMan. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Nunn, as director of the radio department of the 
United Auto Workers, you have a standing broadcast, I believe, every 
day; is that right? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir; every weekday evening at 7:15. 

Mr. Fay. I believe it is captioned “Labor in the News.” 

Mr. Nunn. “Labor Views the News.” 

Mr. Fay. By whom is that sponsored ? 

Mr. Nunn. By the UAW. 
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Mr. Fay. Directing your attention particularly to the broadcast 
of February 3, 1956—— 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. At that time you stated that : 


The Case revelation, which is surprising only in that it comes so late; it has 
been known for months that the gas and oil lobby has been buying Senators by 
the bushel. 


Will you state to the committee just what facts you had to support 
that statement, sir? 

Mr. Nunn. I have made more judicious statements in my time, sir. 
This was written within some minutes after reading the Case speech 
and in some heat and I would not phrase that in such a way now. 

Mr. Fay. Aside from whether retrospectively you would have 
phrased it the same way, did you at that time have any facts upon 
which you were predicating that particular statement? — 

Mr. Nunn. I had been informed that persons such as Senator Me- 
Carthy, for example, had had the use of an airplane provided by Keck. 
I found it difficult to reconcile Mr. McCarthy’s vote by my own per- 
haps amateur knowledge of the political situation and the political 
needs in Wisconsin. I found it difficult to disentangle that gift from 
the Senator’s vote. 

Mr. Fay. Was that one of the factors upon which you predicated 
the statement ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir; with your permission, if I may, to situate this 
sentence which is taken from the Scaiadineats I would like to read the 
introductory part to that because there was a section of about 2 min- 
utes which dealt with this as a preliminary. 

Mr. Fay. Allright; go right ahead. 

Mr. Nunn. Thank you. 

The reference begins with these words: 


Today something took place on the floor of the Senate—in the course of debate 
on the Fulbright gas gouge bill—which may finally blow back the virtual curtain 
of silence which the press—and most of the radio industry—have thrown around 
the drive of the gas and oil lobby to steamrolier the bill through a reluctant but 
weak-kneed upper House. 

But before describing that sensational event, let me read to you a few lines 
uttered on the Senate floor Tuesday a week ago which also got the brushoff treat- 
ment by most newspapers and radio stations. They were uttered by one of the 
more reputable Republican Senators—Mr. Aiken, of Vermont: 

“Mr. President,” he said, “some weeks ago, when representatives of the natural 
gas and petroleum interests began to lobby me on the pending bill, I advised 
them that I was completely uncommitted on the bill; that I would wait until 
debate on it neared its conclusion ; that I would then make up my own mind and 
vote as I believed best for my State and the country. 

“T have now reached some conclusions. They are these: 

“First. That such legislation is not necessary to enable the gas and oil cor- 
porations to make comfortable earnings on their investments. 

“Second. That failure to pass S. 1853 will not imperil the Constitution or 
the democratic processes of our Government. 

‘Third. That enactment of S. 1853 would enable a few States producing na- 
on gas in quantity to levy an indirect tax on all the other gas-consuming 
States, 

“Fourth, That enactment of the bill will not only raise the already exorbitant 
price of natural gas to the consumer, but will also drastically raise the price 
of competing fuels, particularly gasoline and fuel oil, not less than 2 cents and 
possibly as much as 4 or 5 cents per gallon. 

“Fifth. That the increased benefits received by most stockholders in gas and 
petroleum corporations will be far outweighed by increased costs of fuel, light- 
ing, and transportation to those same stockholders. 
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“Sixth. That enactment of the proposed legislation unamended, will go far 
toward justifying the charge that our Government is becoming a Government 
by corporation. 

“The letters and telegrams from my State,” said Aiken, “are up to now one 
sidedly in favor of the passage of the pending bill. They have come mainly 
from oil corporation steckholders and gasoline dealers. Only within the last 
few days have communications been received from Vermonters opposing the 
bill; and I may say, Mr. President, that they are rapidly increasing in number. 

“If the pending bill were not intended to raise prices, it would not be here 
It is as simple as that. 

“The final and deciding conclusion I have reached is that if we take the line 
of least resistance and yield now to the pressure exerted upon us, we will in 
truth have lent color to the charge that the special interests are running the 
country. 

“Never, since I have been in Washington, have I seen such intensive, varied, 
and ingenious types of lobbying used to promote legislation. 

“If the pending bill were good for the whole country, its promoters would 
not have to resort to such vigorous, intensive, and ingenious methods to secure 
its enactment.” 

Mr. Pastore. First of all, I wish to compliment the Senator from Vermont 
for his outstanding exposition of the issue. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might inform the Senator from Rhode Island that I have been 
badly overlobbied. 

Mr. Pastore. Let me ask the distinguished Senator from Vermont if he has 
been approached at all by any consumers’ lobby? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. Pastore. As a, matter of fact, in this whole business the only person 
who has not been heard from has been the consumer. Is that correct? 


Mr. AIKen. The consumer seems to be unaware of the import of this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. PAsTtoRE—— 


Mr. Fay. Is that part of your broadcast ? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Do you want to put all of the broadcast in the 
record ? 

Mr. Nunn. I would like to put that in. There are sections of the 
broadcast which have nothing to do with this. 

The Cuarrman. I have no objection to your reading it, but of course 
we are familiar with it. You may go ahead if you like. I thought 
maybe you wanted to put all your Eeosideait in the record. If you 
care todo that. It is your choice. 

Senator Torr. However, Mr. Chairman, what has been read is no 


justification of the remarks that you made when you stated in your 
broadcast that, and I quote: 


It has been known for months that the gas and oil lobby has been buying 
Senators by the bushel. 


Anything that you have read up to this moment in my humble 
opinion doesn’t justify that kind of a remark on the part of any 
intelligent person. 

Mr. Nunn. May I continue, sir? 

The Cuarrman. If you wish to read it, go ahead. 


Mr. Pastore. Is the Senator from Vermont of the same opinion as is the Senator 
from Rhode Island, that the only ones the consumer has on his side are the few 
opponents of the measure? 

Mr. AIKEN. The consumer does not know what is happening to her. I repeat, 
if the bill were good for the whole country, its promoters would not have to resort 
to such vigorous, intensive, and ingenious methods to secure its enactment, and I 
might say that some of the methods have been ingenious. 
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| continue here. 


Well, just how “ingenious” the gas and oil lobby methods have been came clear 
today—when another Republican—Case of South Dakota—took the floor. Sen- 
ator Case charged that an attorney “interested in passage of the bill”—and 
presumably representing the gas and oil lobby—offered him $2,500 for his reelec- 
tion campaign in the belief that he, Case, was going to support the measure. 
The money had been left in his office, in cash, he said. He has ordered it returned 
to the real donor—if such can He found—or turned over to the South Dakota 
Children’s Home Society. 

This step, said Case, might—as some see it—free him to vote on the measure 
as he pleases, and indeed, he added, he would probably have voted for the bill 
if the attempted bribery had not taken place. But he cannot vote for the bill 
now, he said. “It is idle to pretend that there was nothing to it—to pretend that 
there were not substantial profits in this bill for some person or persons who put 
up the money.” Huge sums of money have been advanced as a downpayment, 
so to speak, “on the profits they expect to harvest.” 

Although the overwhelming sentiment in the mail from his State, he said, 
appears to favor passage of the bill (his State has considerable underground 
natural gas reserves), he cannot now vote for it because he realizes that “the 
creation of a class in this country which can (in this manner) seek to affect the 
choice of representation in Congress from many States in a far greater danger 
to the country than a temporary shortage of gas. (There will be—we insert— 
no shortage of gas if the bill is defeated ; that claim is psychological blackmail.) 

He will now oppose the measure, said Case, because its passage will create 
“inordinate, extraordinary windfalls for owners of gas reserves.” “If tactics like 
that can be followed,” he concluded, “freedom is gone in the United States 
Senate.” 


The Carman. The script of the broadcast of February 3, a portion 
of which has just been read by the witness, will be made exhibit No. 8 
for reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8,” in com- 
mittee files. ) 

The CHarmman. May I ask you what do you mean by buying 
Senators ? 

Mr. Nunn. Requesting their votes in exchange for support. Re- 
questing their votes or support in exchange for financial support. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you meant to imply, if not to state 
as a definite fact, that Senators were being bribed ? 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How would you differentiate between buying Sena- 
tors and bribing Senators ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. Senators are subjected to all kinds of pressure and there 
need not be money across the barrelhead;sir. 

_ The Cuamman. What did you mean when you used the term “buy- 
ing” in this instance ? 

Mr. Nunn. I would say an improper or nonpublic directed use of 
political contributions. 

The Cuatrman. That would be buying, wouldn’t it? If one took 
a political contribution for his vote on a Bill, wouldn’t that be just as 
—_ one a Senator as if he took the money and put it in his 
pocket 

Mr. Nunn. I sup it is a question of semantics, sir. 

The Cuamman. Phardl see the difference. If you say to me, “I 


will give you $2,500 contribution if you will vote for this bill,” and I 
say, “All right; hand it here,” and I take it and I get the money, 
what is the difference ? 

Mr. Nunn. I would hardly think, sir, that that is the method by 
which such transactions are arranged. 
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The Cuarman. What would the average intelligent citizen under- 
stand from this language? You area commentator, a reporter. You 
are experienced. What would you expect them to understand from 
this language—that Senators were being bribed or not? 

Mr. Nunn. I would think, sir, in view of the tremendous pressure 
which the oil industry and the gas industry were putting upon the 
Senate and upon public opinion at the time that they would conclude 
that there was a gigantic pressure lobbying operation under way. 

The Cuarrman. Why didn’t you use those terms, if that is all you 
meant to convey ? 

Mr. Nunn. I will confess that I should have. As © said earlier, 
I was writing under great pressure myself. The story I was read- 
in 

The CuHarrMan. You wanted to make it as dramatic and sensational 
as possible, and you were perfectly willing to use language which in 
its common acceptance would convey to the American people that 
their Senators were being bought by the bushel by the gas Jobby. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Nunn. Senator, I consider that rather gentle language as com- 
sabi to some language I have heard applied to the CIO by some 

enators, 

The Cuatrman. I am not asking about that. We are talking about 
this. Was it not your intention to convey the impression to the Ameri- 
can people that their elected Senators were being bought by the bushel 
by a gas lobby? Wasn’t that the clear intent ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. The impression I meant to convey, sir, was that there 
was some danger, and I had the word of a very responsible Republican 
Senator for it that this might come about or was in fact taking place. 

The CuarrMan. You said it has been known. How long had it been 
known to you that Senators were being bought by the bushel ? 

Mr. Nunn. It had been known for a good many years that the oil 
lobby had been preparing a massive campaign of pressure aimed at 
this. It goes back to the Kerr bill. 

The Cuatrman. There is nothing wrong with preparing a cam- 
paign to educate people, is there, and to influence Congress? Is there 
anything wrong about it? 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Your organization engages in it, does it not ? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t tell them that you were putting on such 
a campaign, did you? 

Mr. Nunn. I thought it was fairly obvious, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And that the result of what you were doing was 
buying Senators by the bushel ? 
fr. Nunn. We were attempting to influence Senators by the bushel, 





sir. 

The Crairman. You were attempting to influence them by the 
bushel. What is the difference, then, between buying and influencing, 
if “buying” doesn’t indicate that you mean to convey that they are 
being bribed ? 

Mr. Nunn. We made no contributions on which there were any 
contingencies. We did attempt to influence public opinion. 

The Cuatrman. You know the gas lobby might argue with you a 
little about that and, in view of the testimony given here this morning 
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that you support those whom you think have your point of view and 
make contributions to them, you can just turn the thing around. If 
you make campaign contributions to those whom you hope or expect or 
whom you have observed have your point of view, are you buying 
them ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. I wasn’t here this morning, sir, but I understand that 
one Senator who is perhaps not here present told the committee that 
although a campaign contribution had been made to him and he an- 
nounced his opposition to this bill, there was no squawk from the CIO 
eee came to see him to inquire as to how he was going to vote 
on the bill. 

The CuarrMan. That might happen in the case of one Senator. 
Yet would you accord to the gas lobby the same experience, maybe, 
that you have had, that they could contribute and yet the Senator 
might not vote as they wanted him to? 

Mr. Nunn. I don’t know of any such cases. 

The Coamman. Couldn’t that happen on the other side, too? 

Mr. Nunn. It is conceivable. The support given by the CIO unions, 
the only ones with which I have any familiarity, is given to Senators 
based on their general programs and their general voting record and is 
not contingent on their vote on a particular piece of legislation, as 
seems to have been true of the case in the point, the gas lobby drive. 

The Cuarrman. You think the gas lobby was handing out money 
to other Senators? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Nunn. I don’t know, sir. I would think it not unreasonable to 
assume. I don’t know why Senator Case should have been 

The Cuatrman. You admit, then, that you had no justification for 
using the language which you used and conveying the impression to 
the American people that Senators were being bribed, don’t you 
Mr. Nunn. I have said that twice, sir. I was writing in the 
reat 

The CHamman. You wouldn’t regard that as constructive report- 
ing, would you? 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir. 

= CuarirMaN. It is destructive reporting, is it not, of the vilest 
sort £ 

Mr. Nunn. I would not agree with that expression, sir. What we 
were attempting to do in the broadcast was to alert consumers who 
had not been receiving very much information about it. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would alert them fast when you say 
Senators are being bought by the bushel. I think that is a good tech- 
nique, but I question the truth of it. I think you knew it was not true 
at the time. At least you didn’t have the knowledge of it as you said 
ithad been known. You didn’t have that knowledge, did you? 

_Mr. Nuwn. I had known for some years that the gas lobby was put- 
ting tremendous pressure on Senators. 

The CuHamman. That they were buying Senators by the bushel? 
That is what you said, now. Let’s stick to that. 

Mr. Nunn. Sir, this is not a quantitative statement. I don’t know 
the exact—there are many types of bushels. A bushel of potatoes is 
60 pounds—— 

_ The Cuairman. What is a bushel of Senators? Give us your ver- 
sicnofthat. You used the term. 
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Mr. Nunn. I say I was not using it quantitatively. It is a colloqui- 
alism, one which I would change. 

The Cuairman. Do you know of one single Senator that was 
bribed 

Mr. Nunn. Senator Case. 

The Cuarrman. Or bought? 

Mr. Nunn. The attempt was made in the case of Senator Case. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know one single Senator that was bribed 
or bought? 

Mr. Nunn. In terms that would be persuasive to a jury; I don't 
think so, sir. 

The Cuamman, All right. May I ask you, I believe you say you 
report for the UAW;; is that right? 

Mr. Nunn. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you work for them ? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In their employ? 

Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. They are responsible for what you say in reporting! 

Mr. Nunn. That is a legal question. I am not sure, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I believe Mr. Reuther stated that was true. That 
was his version of it. Don’t you think you owe the Senate of the 
United States and the American people an apology for using such 
language and reporting such false information when you didn’t possess 
proof of it then, and don’t have it now ? 

Mr. Nunn. I can’t agree with you, sir. 

The Cuairman. You don’t owe an apology for it? 

Mr. Nunn. I don’t think so. 

The Cuairman. Then are we to judge your future reporting on the 
basis of that with respect to accuracy and truth ? 

Mr. Nunn. I have said now for the fourth time that this was a 
mistake. 

The Cuarrman. O, K. Has any further Senator any questions! 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Nunn, how many programs a day do you 
have across the United States ¢ 

Mr. Nunn. I have one evening broadcast in Detroit which goes 
out simultaneously in Lansing under the sponsorship of some local 
unions, the same broadcast, and another broadcast in the early morn- 





ing. 
Tica Gotpwater. You are then in charge of radio for UAW? 
Mr. Nunn. Yes, sir. 


Senator GotpwaTer. How many programs a day does UAW carry 
across the Nation ? 

Mr. Nunn. The morning broadcast is carried on 34 stations, most of 
which are very small. 

Senator Gotpwater. How about the evening broadcast? 

Mr. Nunn. The evening broadcast is carried on two stations, both 
in Michigan. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know how much money you spend a 
year on radio? 

Mr. Nunn. I don’t. I don’t pay the bill, sir, and I had thought that 
perhaps there would be some testimony on that by Mr. Reuther. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Do you know whether that money comes out 
of compulsory union dues or a voluntary fund or any of your funds! 
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Mr. Nunn. I can’t tell you that, sir, either. 
Senator GotpwaTerR. Could we be supplied with that information ¢ 
Mr. Nunn. I am sure you could be. 

Senator Gotpwater. And where this particular fund comes from. 

I want to join my chairman in suggesting that somebody in your 
organization owes tue Senate an apology for your remarks. I think 
it would be very detrimental to the future value of your programs 
if such a statement were not forthcoming. 

Mr. Nunn. Senator, I didn’t make specific reference to you in that 
very general and unfortunate statement, but I will make a deal with 
you. I will swa 5 pe with you. You have made frequent 
comments about the UAW three times as unflattering as this. 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes, but I had some background and proof. 
I feel I can prove the things I have said about the UAW and the 
CIO. 

Mr. Nunn. You have had at least two invitations that I know of 
to appear before meetings and prove something of the kind and you 
have declined them both, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I accepted the first one as far as conditions 
would allow. Mr. Reuther understood that. The second one was an 
invitation I couldn’t accept because I had another commitment. 

Mr. Nunn. I have extended a blanket invitation on dozens of occa- 
sions to the Michigan chairman of the Republican Party and I hope 
that you will — on him to accept those invitations in the future 
to any Republican spokesman who wishes to appear on the UAW 
broadcasts. 

The CuHarrman. Gentlemen, can we not agree that the extension 
of the invitation and the rejection of it is not a reflection upon either 
party. Let us proceed. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I just want to join you, Mr. Chairman, in the 
statement that you made to Mr. Nunn that in view of the statement 
that he made that he has no background to go on, no proof to offer, I 
feel for your own good and the value of your broadcast in the future 
an apology should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Nunn. I appreciate your interest in our broadcast, sir, but I 
don’t feel an apology is justified, certainly by comparison with utter- 
ances which you and other Senators have made about the unions of the 
CIO and about the UAW in particular. 

Senator GotpwaTEr. You prove that my statements come without 
background and without authenticity and I will apologize to you. 

Mr. Nunn. We will be happy to do that, sir. We have already 
done it on a number of broadcasts. 

Senator Gotpwater. You have admitted here that you haven’t any 
background to go on and yet you infer that the United States Senate 
was being bought by the bushel. 

Mr. Nunn. Senator Goldwater, I would suggest that the fact that 
this hearing is taking place certainly doesn’t make that statement 
sound so very ridiculous. I have admitted it is an unfortunate piece of 
phrasing, but looking at it in the context of the day on which it took 
pet in the shock of the Case revelation, I think it is no more than 
that, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. I can understand why you did it. I am willing 
to go that far. But I do say that whether it was generated under heat 
or generated under passion or generated with forethought, a state- 
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ment like that, regardless of how it was generated, calls for an apology. 

Mr. Nunn. I repeat my offer to swap apologies with you, Senator, 
Your statements about the UAW have been made with considerable 
deliberation and have been made repeatedly and after they have been 
corrected by responsible UAW officers. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair suggest that this is not a personal 
quarrel between you and the Senator. Every Member of the United 
States Senate was reflected upon in that statement. As long as you 
didn’t name those about whom you were speaking, it was a reflection 
upon every Member of the Senate. It was a reflection upon the whole 
Senate. It was a reflection upon our democratic processes today to say 
that corruption had taken hold to the extent that Senators were being 
bought by the bushel. It is not an apology to an individual Senator, 
I don’t care about an apology as far as I am concerned personally, but 
when one maligns the whole United States Senate without any fact 
to back it up, 1 think that reporter owes an apology to his listeners 
and to the Senate. But whether you give it or not is immaterial with 
me, 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Kennepy. I must agree with the chairman’s last remarks 
that unless you are specific, a charge like this does reflect on the whole 
Senate. I assume you would agree that that is unfortunate unless 
you have facts to support it. The committee after all is anxious to 
find evidence. You mentioned one example. Do you have or do you 
know of anyone who might have evidence of improper or illegal in- 
fluence having been brought to bear on this legislation ? 

Mr. Nunn. No, sir. My acquaintanceship with the thing is limited 
to what I read in the newspapers and on the wire services. I should 
think as a layman that the Senators themselves would be the best 
source of information. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions of Mr. Nunn? 

Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Montgomery still in the room ? 

Mr. Montgomery, just one moment, please. Some Senator asked 
a question about the cost of these broadcasts and what fund it was 
charged to. If the Senator who asked the question will repeat it now 
maybe Mr. Montgomery has the answer. 

Senator Gotpwater. I asked that question. 

Generally it was the amount of money which is spent annually 
on the radio programs of the VAW. 

Mr. Monteomery. I don’t have that information, Senator, but I 
can furnish it. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You wouldn’t know to which fund it is 
charged ? 

Mr. Montgomery. No; I would not. 

The Cuarrman. If you will supply it by letter, Mr. Montgomery, 
that will be sufficient. Thank you very much. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA—-UAW, 
July 3, 1956. 
Ilon. Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Lobby- 
ing, and Campaign Contributions, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR McCLELLAN: Mr. Montgomery was asked at the afternoon 
session of your hearings on last Thursday to advise as to the amount UAW 
spends on its radio program, and the source of the funds so expended. Expendi- 
tures of our radio department in the year 1955 were $558,212.37. These were 
charged to the union’s general fund, which is derived from membership dues. 

I wish to take this occasion to correct a detail in my testimony before your 
committee on Thursday morning. I was misinformed in stating that the radio 
spots which we ran on February 4 and 5 advertised the broadcasts by Senators 
Douglas, Pastore, Potter, and Purtell. The spots were appeals to listeners to 
contact their Senators to ask them to vote against the Fulbright bill. Our only 
yart in the Senator’s broadcast was to make the recordings. 

I request that this correction be incorporated in the printed record of the 
committee’s hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 


Watter P. RevutTuer, President. 


The committee stands in recess until call by the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 3:07 p. m. the committee was recessed subject to 
call.) 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
Sprecra, Committee To INVESTIGATE 
PourticaL Activities, LOBBYING, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 219, 84th Congress, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357, 
Senate Office Buil ing, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Prema Senators McClellan and Thye. 

Staff members present: oe Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator ; 
and Vivien McConnell, chief clerk. 

The CuatrrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair will make a brief statement before we proceed with the 
formal witnesses. 

The special committee scheduled this series of hearings for Septem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12. We originally contemplated that we would also 
hold hearings on the 17th and 18th. However, it has developed that 
certain witnesses desired by the committee cannot be available at that 
time. 

Accordingly, the committee will arrange for a series of hearings 
early in October. 

The hearing scheduled for today will deal primarily with the ac- 
tivities of the Standard Oil Company of tadiahs in relation to its 
interest in the Harris-Fulbright bill. It is apparent to us that the 
company was responsible for approximately 900 telegrams being re- 
ceived by Senator Thye advocating that he support this legislation. 

The committee will be interested in determining, among other 


things: 
( a) In what manner these telegrams were inspired by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, or its representatives : 

(b) Whether any of the telegrams were sent without authorization 
of the alleged senders; and 

(c) Who paid for these telegrams. 

I may also state that the committee is examining into a similar tele- 
graphic campaign relating to other legislation during the present 
session, which will likely become.the subject of a future public hearing. 

It is expected that the present hearing will also develop testimony 
from representatives of five of the other major oil companies as to 
their activities in.connection with the Harris-Fulbright bill. 
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It is also the purpose of the committee to receive testimony from 
witnesses to develop their methods of operations in supporting or 
opposing Federal legislation that affects the oil industry. 

Representatives of the following companies are scheduled to testify: 
Gulf Oil Corp., Humble Oil & Refining Co., Shell Oil Co., Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., Inc., and Standard Oil Company of Cabfornia. — 

The committee will hear expert witnesses on the subject of lobbying 
legislation. However, this ies of the hearing will be carried out 
at a subsequent date, aaeliie during the hearings the committee 
expects to hold in early October. 

The Chair may further add that in the course of this committee's 
functioning, and in the performance of its duties, we are not only 
seeking to establish specific incidents of lobbying and its effect upon 
legislation and any improprieties associated therewith, but also to 
establish the general pattern that has developed in the country today 
with respect to lobbying and also campaign contributions as may be 
related to their purpose to affect or influence legislation, and also with 
respect to the propriety of the amounts contributed and other related 
matters that come within the jurisdiction of the committee under the 
special resolution that established it. 

All right, Senator Thye, do you care to make any comment? 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as there is reference here to 
a number of telegrams which I received, I wish to state that there was a 
request from the committee that the files of all of us who serve on the 
committee be made available, as well as other Senators, relative to 
any lobbying activities, in order that we could promptly investigate 
the entire question. 

I submitted my entire file relating to the particular legislative bill, 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, to the investigating staff. The investiga- 
tion disclosed that I had received 900 telegrams. 

At the time I wondered why I should be the recipient of all of these 
telegrams of this drive, or of this mail, but as we have proceeded into 
this investigation I have understood the question much better. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Call your first witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. I will call Mr. Robert Blackburn. 

The Cuarrman. You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate special subcommittee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Biacxsorn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF G. ROBERT BLACKBURN, A FORMER MEMBER OF 
THE STAFF OF THE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES, LOBBYING, AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Cuarrman. State your name and place of residence, and your 
occupation. 

Mr. Biacksurn. My name is G. Robert Blackburn, and I am cur- 
rently residing in Baltimore, Md. Until the 31st of August of this 
year, I was an employee of this special committee. 

The Cuarrman. How long were you a member of the staff of this 
committee ? 


Mr. Buacxeurn. I believe from the 4th of May, Senator. 
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The Cuarrman. During that time, did you have any special assign- 
ment of work? ba. ' 

Mr. Biacksurn. Quite a few, one of which is the subject before 
us this morning. x 

The Cuamman. Mr. Blackburn, you are familiar with the rules 
of the committee and you know your rights as a witness. Any of 
them that you wish to claim as we proceed, you may do so. With that 
statement, we will proceed. 

All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Blackburn, you were a member of the staff at the 
time that Senator Thye’s files were made available for review by the 
staff ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. I was. 

Mr. Fay. And you undertook a review of those files and an analysis 
of them? 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With particular reference to the telegrams that were con- 
tained in those files, you analyzed those telegrams and determined 
that there were approximately how many telegrams? 

Mr. BLacksurn. Approximately 900, from around something over 
300 communities scattered over the State of Minnesota. 

The CHarrman. As I understand you, in reference to 900, you are 
talking about telegrams only from the State of Minnesota, and you 
are not including others that may have been received by him from 
other sections of the country ¢ 

Mr. Bracksurn. That is correct. 

The CuHamman. Only from his own State? 

Mr. Buackxsurn. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, if you will, please, I would like to have 
this group of telegrams marked as one exhibit, “Exhibit No. 1,” for 
the coal 

The Cuamman. Will you present these telegrams and let the wit- 
ness identify them in bulk, and the package can then be marked an 
exhibit not for the record, but an exhibit for reference? 

Mr. Biackpurn. It is a package I am quite familiar with; yes. 

The Cuairman. Do you identify those? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. I do. 

The Cuamman. That bulk of telegrams are telegrams that you ex- 
amined and were found in Senator Thye’s files? 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That package of telegrams may be made exhibit 
No. 1 to the witness’ testimony, and an exhibit for reference only. 
They will not be printed in the record. 

(Exhibit No. 1 will be found in committee files.) 

The Cuarrman. Will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Blackburn, will you describe for the committee ex- 
actly what you undertook in the way of analysis of these telegrams, 
preliminary to making any determinations as to the sources of the 
telegrams ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes, sir, Mr. Fay. 

There were around 900 telegrams sent from something over 300 
communities in the State of Minnesota, all favoring passage of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill. 
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The Cuarrman. In that connection, were there any telegrams jy 
there opposing ? 

Mr. Enpeennion There were a number of telegrams opposing the 
bill. 

The Cuarrman. From Minnesota? 

Mr. Buacksurn. Some from Minnesota, and I think some fro, 
outside the State. 

The Cuarrman. I would like primarily to confine your testimony to 
the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. I believe at the outside, there were 20 to 25 tele. 

rams 0 ing. 
: The econaniaan A ratio of some 900 to 20 or 25? 

Mr. Buiacksurn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. From the State of Minnesota? 

Mr. Buiackpurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Biacksurn. These telegrams were all sent between the period 
January 10 to January 18, 1956. There were two big sending days. — 
The bulk of them were sent on the 12th and 13th, I believe, of January. 

Regardless of the size of the community, no more than 3 or 4 tele- 
grams, usually 3, were sent from each community. This was one 
interesting pattern. Thus, the city of Duluth, a rather large city, 
produced 3 telegrams, and some very small crossroads villages in the 
State of Minnesota also produced 3 or 4 telegrams. 

The Cuarrman. What does that indicate to you? 

Mr. Biacksurn. It indicated at least that the degree of spontaneity 
was not relative to the size of the city or community involved. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it has some implications that the 
telegrams, such as were sent, were inspired from some source, rather 
than being on the initiative of the sender? 

Mr. Buacksurn. It seemed that way. Further, there were no tele- 
grams in this batch from either Minneapolis or St. Paul, the two 
largest cities in the State of Minnesota. 

There were also certain areas on the map, such as one county in the 
south of Minnesota, which were completely devoid of telegrams. 
These telegrams were mapped on a map of the State of Minnesota to 
note the distribution. These interesting geographical patterns came 
up in that fashion. 

Senator Ture. There were telegrams from areas of the State where 
no natural gas was available. No pipeline served the area. It was 
not conceivable that there would be such a pipeline service at any 
future time because of the distance from an existing pipeline or the 
size of the community would not warrant piping into it. 

Mr. Biacksurn. There were communities which were not receiv- 
ing natural gas, and it would be my guess, at least, that your thoughts 
would be correct for the future. 

Senator Ture. That is a factor that concerned me at the time I 
received the telegrams. They all came within a very close period of 
time, just a matter of days. 

When they commenced to come from all areas of the State, I knew 
that some of these areas could not be interested in this gas bill because 
they couldn’t hope to be served by natural gas. 

The distance from any existing pipleine and the size of the com- 
munities led me to make a further study of the entire question. Of 
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course, 1 had no difficulty as to what my stand would be on the ques- 
tion. L never had had any difficulty making up my mind on this 
matter. 

Mr. Buacksurn. There were certain other patterns that I might 
describe. There were several types of messages which were repeated. 
There were possibly 5 to 10 types of messages. Frequently the same 
message would be sent in each of the 3 or 4 telegrams from each com- 
munity. Sometimes there were formulaic variances of basic messages, 
with the standard introductory clause and a shifting explanatory 
clause. 

Further, there were some interesting patterns with respect to the 
filing points of these telegrams and the times the telegrams were filed. 
You would find, for example, that the three telegrams from com- 
munity X were sent on the same day; and if they were not night 
letters, and the time of sending was on the original telegram, you 
would find that three from the same community might be sent on the 
same day, at the same hour, and the same minute. 

Further, there were some telegrams sent from 3 to 6 communities, 
but all filed at one central point, the address being given after the 
alleged sender’s name, but the filing point being a central filing point. 

In some of these cases we found that the telegrams from 3 or 4 com- 
munities, all of which had telegraph offices, were filed from a central 
office at the same date and at the same precise hour and minute. 

The CHarrmMan. That indicated someone was collecting the tele- 
grams ¢ 

Mr. Biacksurn. Certainly it appeared to be the inference. 

Further, in Senator Thye’s files there were two letters from persons 
who had allegedly sent telegrams in which these people denied that 
they had sent the telegrams. I might say that Senator Thye had 
answered the telegrams that were sent to him, and in response to his 
answers two people announced that they had not sent any such 
telegram. 

Further, at least three people sent Senator Thye letters stating that 
they had sent such a telegram, but that they now hastened to withdraw 
their names from any implication that the telegram had made. These 
were the kinds of things that led the committee to suggest a further 
investigation into the nature of them. . 

Mr. Fay. As a result of our analysis of them, you went out to 
Minneapolis ¢ 

Mr. Buackpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. To Minnesota? 

Mr. Biackpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With Mr. Lockwood ¢ 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes; who is a member of the staff of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fay. And your purpose there was to make an investigation of 
the facts by contacting the people who were actually connected with 
this particular telegraphic campaign ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. That is correct, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Will you just outline to the committee, then, what you 
did on your arrival out in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. We went first to the area from which two alleged 
telegram senders had written Senator Thye declaring that they had 
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not sent telegrams, and we sought to see how widespread this was in 
that area. We went first, then, to Grand Rapids, Minn. Mr. A. J, 
Kaatilia, of the First National Bank of Grand Rapids, had written 
Senator Thye that he had not sent any telegram. 

We interviewed Mr. Kaatilia, who repeated this statement. We 
discovered immediately that a second telegram sender from Grand 
Rapids, Mr. William G. King, executive vice president of the First 
National Bank of Grand Rapids, had further not authorized the send- 
ing of such a telegram, and we secured a statement to that effect from 
Mr. King. 

The CuarrMan. Did either of them know that a telegram had been 
sent in their name prior to the time that they heard from Senator 
Thye, acknowledging receipt ? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. They did not know? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. They had not connection whatsoever, according 
to their statements. 

The CHarrman. At least their representations to you were such? 

Mr. Buiacksurn. Yes, sir; and, finishing the three telegrams sent 
from Grand Rapids, we received from Mr. A. F. Paschke, of the 
Paschke-Matson Co., in Grand Rapids, also a director of the First 
National Bank of Grand Rapids, a statement that neither had he 
authorized the sending of any telegram to the Senator on the natural- 
gas bill, nor had he, in fact, sent one. A statement was secured from 
him. 

These telegrams from Grand Rapids had been filed at Remer, 
Minn., a community about 20 miles from Grand Rapids. 

Three other telegrams were filed from Remer, Minn. We went to 
Remer and contacted the individual senders there, and each one of 
them denied the authorization of any telegram or the actual sending 
of any telegram. 

However, in Remer, we talked to the Western Union agent, who 
recalled some of the circumstances of the filing of the telegrams. 
The agent declared that the telegrams had been filed by a person 
unknown to him who was accompanied by Mr. Robert Bailey, a 
Standard Oil of Indiana bulk agent for Remer, Minn. 

Mr. Lockwood and I proceeded to interview Mr. Bailey. Mr. Bailey 
declared that Mr. Keith Thomson, his B station salesman, the salesman 
in charge of a given area of bulk agents for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, had visited him to the best of his memory in the early 
morning of January 12, 1956. 

Mr. Thomson said he wanted to send three telegrams from Remer 
to Senator Thye, favoring the passage of the natural-gas bill. He 
asked Mr. Bailey whom Mr. Bailey knew in Remer, and Mr. Bailey 
remembered suggesting the name of John Russell, and he couldn't 
remember the other names he had suggested. 

Mr. Bailey left Mr. Thomson at this time, according to his testimony, 
and Mr. Bailey declared he did not see who signed or authorized the 
signing of any telegrams. No’'telegram forms were signed in his pres- 
ence. He said he had supposed that all of the telegrams had been 
made out in advance; that he did not read the telegrams. 

As Mr. Bailey remembered it, Mr. Thomson rejoined him later in 
the morning of January 12, and together they proceeded to the depot 
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to file the telegrams. According to Mr. Bailey, Mr. Thomson paid 
for the sending of the telegrams. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Thomson is a representative of whom? 

Mr. Biackxsurn. The Standard Oil Company of Indiana. He was 
the B station salesman for the area involved here. 

Mr. Fay. Right at that point, how many telegrams were sent from 
Remer $ 

Mr. Buacxsurn. There were three sent from Remer. 

Mr. Fay. That was the total number? 

Mr. BLackBurN. Yes; and on each of them we secured a statement 
from each sender. I might state that in talking to the senders, we 
made it quite clear that we were in no way suggesting that individual 
citizens should not petition their Congressmen and their Senators, and 
that we were simply interested in determining authenticity, and avoid- 
ing the possible misrepresentation of their names. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, if I might at this point, in order 
that the record be absolutely clear, state that as a committee, we were 
endeavoring to get as much information relative to lobbying activities 
and the manner of communications which came to all the Senators. 

The reason you happened to take my file was not at my specific 
request, but it was because you became interested in the fact that 
there were so many telegrams sent to me from the State of Minnesota 
at such close dates. That was why you want into the question, to try 
to determine what inspired the senders of the telegrams. 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyg. But it was not at my specific personal request that 
this investigation was conducted. 

Mr. Biacksurn. To my knowledge, it wasn’t. 

Senator Ture. You had the files from every Senator that submitted 
his files, and you selected this because it interested you, because there 
were so many telegrams coming on that one question within the dates 
of 10th to the 18th of January of 1956. 

Mr. Biackpurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think that it presents a very interesting question, 
and something that this committee should be interested in, as well as 
all of the Congress. 

If people are deliberately imposing upon Members of Congress by 
sending them forged telegrams from their constituents, you can easily 
see the harm that that is calculated to do. 

If a Member of Congress tries in good faith to respond to the will 
of his constituents, an if by that kind of action or by that sort of 
lobbying he is misled or confused, I think it is most reprehensible. 

Insofar as the committee can, we want to clear this up. It may be 
that, as we unravel it, we will conclude legislation is needed to prohibit 
that character of lobbying in the future. 

All right; we will proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Blackburn, with respect to the question I just asked 
as to the number of telegrams from Remer, were not the telegrams 
from Grand Rapids sent from Remer ? 

Mr. Buackspurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And how many did that total ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. That totaled six that were sent from Remer. 

Senator Tyr. Mr. Chairman, the city or town of Remer is a very, 
very small town, while Grand Rapids is one of our larger cities in 
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the northern section of Minnesota. I was quite surprised when I say 
those telegrams coming from the town of Remer, because I knew the 
community and I knew the town, and I knew that they would never 
have natural gas because they are sitting right in the pine forest, so 
to speak. They would have all kinds of fuel without buying natura] 
gas. 

Mr. Fay. Will you continue, then, Mr. Blackburn, as to what your 
investigation entailed thereafter ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. We went to certain other communities that sur- 
rounded Grand Rapids from which telegrams had been sent. [) 
Nashwauk, Minn., three telegrams were sent to Senator Thye, and 
we talked to the bulk agent for the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
in Nashwauk. 

He had secured the names of three people for the telegrams that 
Mr. Thomson had sought him to send. The names he secured were 
those of his wife, his brother, and his father-in-law. 

In Coleraine, Minn., three telegrams were sent to Senator Thye on 
the subject of the Harris-Fulbright bill, a part of this campaign. 
These telegrams were filed from Grand Rapids, and not from 
Coleraine. 

One was sent by Mr. Louis Mester, a former mayor of Coleraine, 
who was deceased as of April 1956. It was a few months after the 
sending of the telegram. A second one was sent by one Don Olson, 
and no one in Coleraine knew any Don Olson presently living or to 
have lived in the recent past in Coleraine. 

Mr. Ron Olson denied the sendmg of any telegram. <A further 
telegram was sent from a Coleraine address, filed through Graad 
Rapids, by Mr. Loren D. Lemmon, the publisher of the Itasea Iron 
News. Mr. Lemmon and his father bear similar names, and neither 
of them authorized the sending or actually sent any such telegram, 
and a statement to that effect is in the files. 

I think, for general purposes, that gives an impression of the kind 
of thing we found. 

Mr. Fay. At that particular stage of your investigation, you were 
in one specific area of the State? 

Mr. Biacksurn. Yes; these communities surround Grand Rapids 
to the northwest and northeast. 

Mr. Fay. Then where did your investigation take you from there?’ 

Mr. Biackpurn. We learned that the State of Minnesota was di- 
vided now into two areas or divisions of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, and we went to Duluth, the headquarters of the northern 
division of Standard Oil Company of Indiana, to talk to some of the 
superiors of Mr. Keith Thomson, who was the area salesman involved 
in these telegrams in the area where we discovered some that were not 
authorized. 

In Duluth, we interviewed Mr. A. A. Reed, who is division manager 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, for the Duluth division. 

Mr. Fay. That is R-e-e-d ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. R-e-e-d; yes. Mr. Reed told us that, yes, there 
had been a telegram campaign, that the campaign had, as he under- 
stood it, originated in the Duluth division of the Standard Oil of 
Indiana. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask a question at that point. 
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Have we found as a committee, and has the staff in its investigation, 
found that a campaign comparable to the campaign in Minnesota has 
been conducted in any other State of the Union ‘ 

Mr. Buacksurn. This is the only one I have been connected with, 
Senator. Ican refer that to other people. 

Senator Tuyr. I may ask of the counsel whether in the investi 
vational activities, it is developing that a similar campaign of tele- 
vram sending was conducted in other States? I am curious now to 
know whether they concentrated all of their efforts on me. 1 wonder 
whether someone else was the recipient of the same effort. 

The CuatrMan. The Chair announced in the preliminary state- 
ment this morning that another case is being investigated. I may say 
that particular instance, however, was not related to the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, but to other legislation. 

Of course, while we are presently and primarily concerned with the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, the scope of our responsibilities is to inquire 
into all phases of lobbying. I think that we will be able to estab- 
lish that this is not exactly an isolated instance. It has occurred at 
other times, and with regard to other legislation. As to the Harris- 
Fulbright bill, this is at least the flagrant outstanding case, and there 
may be others before we have concluded. 

I may say that it takes time to develop these facts, as you can under- 
stand, and you have to go out and check, and it is not easy. But we 
will be able, I hope, to develop the pattern of activities that have pre- 
vailed in the past, particularly in some instances that will give us a 
basis for considering legislation to eliminate some of the evil prac- 
tices that are now present in the area of lobbying. 

Allright, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Blackburn, you interviewed Mr. Ree, of Duluth, 
Minn. ¢ 

Mr. Buackpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Will you just tell the committee what that interview 
resulted in ¢ 

Mr. Buacksurn. Mr. Reed, who I believe had just become manager 
of the Duluth division of Standard Oil of Indiana, said that he thought 
the campaign had originated in the Duluth division, that it seemed 
that the vote of Senator Thye might be slipping away from the inter- 
ests that they represented on the Harris-Fulbright bill, and that some 
strong measure should be taken to show the Senator that there was a 
broad local support for the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The idea of sending telegrams through the network of regional 
salesmen, or area salesmen in the division, and the bulk agents under 
them, was evidently decided upon in the beginning of the second week 
of January 1956. 

We asked Mr. Reed how it was that at about the same time the tele- 
grams also came in from the Minneapolis division's territory, if the 
campaign had originated in the Duluth division? He said that there 
were, of course, probably a few phone calls between the two divisions, 
relative to the campaign. 

The Cuamman. Would that indicate to you from Mr. Reed’s state- 
ments that it was an organized campaign, definitely for the purpose 
of trying to influence Senator Thye?¢ 
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Mr. Biacksurn. It was certainly organized for the Duluth diy;. 
sion of the company, and presumably organized somewhat broader 
than that, to include the southern area of the State. 

Mr. Reed said that having made the decision to send out the tele. 
grams, persons in the Duluth office telephoned each of 13 B station 
area salesmen in the Duluth division. These salesmen were instructed 
to put top priority on the immediate contacting of the bulk agents in 
their areas. 

The bulk agents were to secure telegrams from 3 or 4 persons in 
their communities who were favorable to the passage of the Harris. 
Fulbright bill, and have them sent to Senator Thye. The telegrams 
were to be paid for out of company funds. The bulk-station salesmen 
were to work with the bulk agents in contacting persons favorable to 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, or persons who, after an explanation of the 
Harris-Fulbright Dill, became favorable to its passage. 

Mr. Fay. Right on that point, Mr. Blackburn, as to the witnesses 
that you did interview as to whether they had authorized or had 
actually sent the telegrams, did you interrogate them as to their know]- 
edge of the Harris-Fulbright bill, and what was the result of that 
interrogation ? 

Mr. Buiacksurn. We did not particularly talk to people who had 
not authorized telegrams about their knowledge of the bill. At vari- 
ous points in spot checking through the State, we found people who 
had given an authorization for telegrams who, however, were not 
really quite aware of what the Harris-Fulbright bill was. 

In other sections there might be a pattern whereby the salesman 
would stop in the cafe in a local community, and secure three signa- 
tures from friends or relatives or employees of the local bulk agent. 

Another pattern was through business associates of the bulk agent. 
I recall one case where the alleged telegram sender sold trucks in a 
local community. The bulk agent bought two trucks a year from him, 
and he said, “Well, I just sent the telegram as a business favor. He 
buys two trucks a year from me, and I was glad to send the telegram.” 

There were very, very few cases where we found any concern or 
understanding about the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you found that in many instances 
the senders of the telegrams had no interest whatsoever in the legisla- 
tion and really had no comprehension particularly of what it was all 
about, or any convictions with respect to its merits, but simply were 
sending the telegrams at the instance of the company or representative 
of the company, either for convenience or because some of their rela- 
tives worked for them. ; 

Mr. Buacksurn. This is what showed up in spot-checking various 
communities in the State. We did find some people who were quite 
concerned about the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The Cuatrman. You did what? 

Mr. Biacksurn. We found some people, a minority certainly, who 
understood the Harris-Fulbright bill, and were concerned about it. 
I recall one person who talked very strongly about his feeling about 
the withdrawal of the Federal Government from regulation, and 
talked about the bill in this sense. But these kinds of persons were 
a very small minority of the group we spot-checked. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, at that point, in the mail that I re- 
ceived, you could determine the moment you read a letter that the 
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person had a conviction which caused him to write. When you re- 
ceive the telegrams and they all contained the same general expression, 
you knew it was an organized campaign. You could tell an organized 
campaign after about the second or the third day we had received 
telegrams and letters, Those who did write me were strong in their 
convictions that the Government should not in any sense impose itself 
upon enterprise by imposing restrictions. They were certain that it 
might cause an increase in the cost of the natural gas. I respected 
their convictions, and I was very greatly disturbed with their con- 
cern and their objection to the bill. 

We get accustomed to organized campaigns, and you can recognize 
them the second or the third day that a campaign is under way. That 
is because of their nature and the type of statement that appears 
either in the letter or in the telegram. 

The Cuatrman. I find a number of these telegrams here and I 
think they have been segregated, those that you testified where you 
had contacted the sender and they denied that they sent or authorized 
the sending of the telegrams, and those that you have testified to up to 
this point. They seemed to be all alike exactly, and I quote: “Urging 
your support and favorable vote on the Fulbright bill.” 

In other words, they were stock telegrams, all alike from different 
sections of the State. Is that correct? 

Mr. Biacksurn. That is my recollection of this group. 

The Cuatrman. I just have this group here that has been singled 
out. 

Mr. Fay. How did you proceed after that? 

Mr. Biacksurn. I think there might be a few points in the inter- 
view with Mr. Read that we should return to. 

Mr. Fay. All right, will you do that? 

Mr. Biacxsurn. It was simply that the only instructions the com- 
pany gave its salesmen in his division were the instructions in the tele- 
phone messages of, I take it, January 9 and 10. There were no written 
communications on the subject of the telegram campaign. Mr. Read 
further indicated that no file existed in the Duluth office, which con- 
tained material pertinent to the telegram campaign. 

The CHatrrman. There was no file of memorandums or letters or any- 
thing associated with the campaign. It was all done by oral instruc- 
tions and telephone conversations ? 

Mr. Biackpurn. Yes, sir. He said that it was possible that some 
salesmen and agents had made reports to the company of what the 
had done but that this would have been sporadic and not as a result 
of company instructions for everyone to report what he had done. 

The B station salesmen and the bulk agents who incurred tele- 
graphic expenses during the campaign had sent those expenses in to the 
company on regular forms they used for business expenses, often list- 
ing the telegram costs with the costs of other business expenses for the 
period involved. 

_ The Cuarrman. The company required no special report or no spe- 
cial accounting of the expenses ! 

Mr. Biacksurn. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. But the company did pay all of the expenses, is 
that what you found? 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. The company did pay all of the expenses, includ- 
ing the cost of sending the telegrams? 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. And the local agent or whoever sent the telegram, 
whatever company representative sent the telegram and inc urred any 
expense, would simply include that on his regular expense account, 

Mr. Biacksurn. That is what I understand the practice in the 
Duluth division was. 

The Crarrman. At any rate, Mr. Read claimed that there was no 
file or no separate file on this campaign. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. That is correct. 

We brought up the matter of the unauthorized telegrams from the 
Grand Rapids area. Mr. Read told us that he had heard we had been 
in Grand Rapids, and that they had, to their dismay, found the fact 
that the unauthorized telegrams had come from that area, that the 

salesman for that area duri ing January, at the time of the campaign, 
was no longer with the company, having been separated for reasons 
apart from anything connected with the telegram campaign. 

The CuatrMan. Who was that separated from the company / 

Mr. Biacksurn. Mr. Keith Thomson, who in January of 1956 had 
been the B station salesman for the Grand Rapids area of the com- 
pany, the area in which the unauthorized telegrams had been dis- 
covered. 

The CHatrman. Let us identify that a little further, and let us 
elaborate on that. Did you find in your investigation that Mr. Keith 
Thomson was the only one, the only representative of the company 
who sent unauthorized telegrams / 

Mr. Brackeurn. In another area we found further unauthorized 
telegrams. 

The CHatrmMan. Then in his area and jurisdiction, he is the one 
who actually procured or sent the unauthorized telegrams / 

Mr. BLacksurn. This seems to be the case. I would like to devel op 
that, Senator, out of the interview with Mr. Thomson, as I now 
recall it. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Right at this point, Mr. Blackburn, your investigation 
obviously did not permit the contact of the approximately 900 senders, 
because of the geographical position throughout the sizable area of 
Minnesota; is that correct / 

Mr. Buacksurn. I might summarize the kind of spot check that 
was. We went to the area around Grand Rapids because of the fact 
that the Senator had been informed that unauthorized telegrams had 
been sent from that area. That drew us to that area. We were drawn 
to another area for spot-checking purposes because lots of telegramis 
from various communities were filed at the same central point. It 
seemed like an interesting spot to look into. 

In the process of moving between these two areas, we checked other 
communities that lie on the route we were taking. 

Mr. Fay. During this period of a week or more that you were 
out there, it was necessary for you to travel considerable mileage to 
contact these different people. 

Mr. Biackxsurn. I think it was close to 1,000 miles, as a matter 
of fact; we covered 7 salesmen’s regions in whole or in part. We 
covered some 23 communities from which telegrams had been sent. 
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These 23 communities had provided 66 telegrams. We actually inter- 
viewed 32 senders. Since we were drawn to areas which were known 
‘n advance as probable soft spots, we found that 15 of the 32 senders 
we interviewed denied having sent the telegrams. 

Following the interview with Mr. or we were able to talk to Mr. 
Keith Thomson who was, in January of 1956, the B station salesman 
for the Grand Rapids area of the Duluth division of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. Mr. Thomson said that early in the second 
week of January 1956, he received a phone call from the Duluth office 
of Standard Oil of Indiana, probably, he said, from Mr. Raymond 
Melhus, if I have the name correct, assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Melhus instructed Mr. Thomson to get 3 or 4 telegrams favor- 
ny the Harris-Fulbright bill, sent to Senator Thye from each of the 
bulk station communities in Mr. Thomson’s territory. I might add, 
parenthetically, that each B station salesman has around 10 bulk 
agents under him. There were 13 B station salesmen in the Duluth 
division, and roughly 130 bulk agents then in various communities 
in the northern half of Minnesota. 

Mr. Thomson was to contact local bulk agents and presumably to 
use their help in securing the names of 3 or 4 persons who were 
amenable to sending the telegrams. According to Mr. Thomson, 
expenses for the telegr: ams were to be paid for by the company. No 
receipts were to be required. The expenses could be listed on expense 
forms normally sent to the Duluth office. 

Mr. Thomson said that he received nothing in writing from the 
company, instructing him about the telegram campaign. He stated 
that he sent his expenses into the company on a special expense form ; 

I believe he called it the O-17 form. 

Mr. Thomson stated that he did contact the people who authorized 
telegrams to be sent in this campaign, from the sales area for which 
he was responsible. He stated that as he remembered it, he sent the 
names of the persons contacted for the purpose of sending telegrams 
back to the company on his daily report form. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Thomson acknowledge that he sent tele- 
vrams without authorization of the people / 

Mr. Biuacksurn. He did not. 

The Cuamrman. He did not acknowledge it? 

Mr. Biracksurn. No; he declared indeed that he had contacted the 
persons who had authorized telegrams to be sent from this area. 

The Cuamman. Did he claim to have contacted or did you ask him 
specifically whether he had contacted Mr. King, to whom you referred / 

Mr. Buacksurn. At this point, Senator, we did not present spe- 
cific cases. We simply were getting Mr. Thomson’s story, and this was 
very early in our understanding of just what was going on. 

The 1AIRMAN. I referred to Mr. W. G. King, whom you had identi- 
fied heretofore. 

Mr. Bracksurn. We did not ask Mr. Thomson about that telegram. 

The Cuatrman. You did ask him regarding Mr. Kaatilia. 

Mr. Biacksurn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomson is here as a witness; is he not? He 
will be asked about that when he testifies. 

Mr. Biacksurn. That, I think, summarizes what we discovered in 
connection with the telegrams from the Grand Rapids area, and the 
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persons involved in the sales organization and in the Duluth office 
concerning that campaign. 

Mr. Fay. Right at this point, if the Chair please, I would like to 
have the witness look at these telegrams that have been segregated, 
with statements from the senders, and introduce them as exhibit 2 
in the record at this time, if you will identify them. 

The Cuarrman. Will you identify these telegrams, and also the 
correspondence associated with them from Senator Thye, and the 


alleged senders of the telegrams so that they may be made exhibit 2 
for reference ? 


Mr. Biacxpurn. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. You have identified them ? 

Mr. Biacxpurn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They may be made exhibit 2. 

(Exhibit No. 2 will be found in committee files. ) 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you this question, which may call some- 
what for an opinion, but after all, we are seeking opinions and counsel 
in this matter: 

From your investigation and the people you contacted regarding 
the telegrams, and the officials of the company, their report to you and 
their statements to you with respect to this telegraphic campaign, 
would you say that a Member of Congress or Member of the Senate on 
the basis of that character of campaign could safely arrive at a con- 
clusion with respect to the sentiment in his State or in his district 
regarding an issue of this kind if he was to give credence to the recom- 
mendations thus received in this character of a campaign, where you 
could hardly rely on it? You would not know definitely whether some- 
one had authorized the telegram or whether the sender had actually 
sent it, or whether it was a pressure campaign, of the nature of a pres- 
sure campaign that was to either confuse or convince the representa- 
tive of the people in the Congress. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. He would have been on most unsafe territory in 
this case, sir, had he tried to base such a judgment on these telegrams. 

The CHarrman. Well, that character, then, of petitioning the Con- 
gress—and I am thinking in terms of the Constitution now—that char- 
acter of petitioning the Government or petitioning the Congress is not 
a reliable source or instrumentality for a Congressman or Senator to 
be influenced by. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. I think not. I would be surprised if many of the 

eople who were involved in sending the telegrams are aware of how 
Rerinine Thye actually voted on the natural-gas bill. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would be of interest to the Congress and, 
of course, to the public at large, to develop this as far as we can and 
find out how widespread is this character of campaign to influence 
Congress not only on the Harris-Fulbright bill, but other legislation 
and what kind of practices have grown up in that area as of now and 
look toward remedial legislation. 

I think it is very unfair to a Member of Congress and to a Member 
of the Senate, to be deluged with telegrams that are not authentic or 
that really are inspired just out of a campaign of persuasion and not 
based upon the sender’s knowledge and not based upon the sender’s 
conviction regarding the merits of the legislation. It makes the re- 
sponsibility and the discharge of duties by a Member of the Congress 
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far more difficult if he is honestly seeking to represent the best inter- 
ests of his people, and to represent their Views as he votes on legislation 
that is important. I think that the committee will be interested, and 
| am pretty sure the Congress will be interested in trying to find some 
method to insure the Congress that when they are petitioned by their 
constituents they can reasonably rely upon that petition as being au- 
thentic and conveying the true sentiment of those who sign the petition 
or sign the communication conveying their views to the Congress. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that others have been the 
recipients of such a telegram campaign or letter-writing campaign 
as | was in this particular instance. We just happened to be looking 
at my files, and therefore it is all centered on the Minnesota question. 

You and I, Senator, in public life know very well people are in- 
spired to write. I have known the time when I was the recipient of 
many telegrams and many letters because a commentator of great note 
suid, “Write your Congressman,” and I presume that those who did 
write were inspired much the same as the local gas station operator 
was inspired when he thought his parent company was desirous of 
his getting a communication off to me. He might have been inspired 
to even make contact from some influential person thinking that that 
would certainly make Senator Thye very uncomfortable if he went 
against that man’s expressed wishes as indicated in the telegram. Of 
course, it did concern me when I received these telegrams from some 
of these business people. I knew they were men of f firm conviction, 
and men who did not express themselves just lightly or without hav- 
ing given consideration to the question. When I received all of these 
telegrams and had I been vacillating in my own convictions, I might 
have run for cover and voted for the bill. But I had as strong a con- 
viction as the senders and consequently I voted my conviction, 
regardless. 

The CuHairman. What business or profession were you engaged in 
prior to the time you became associated with the committee as a mem- 
ber of its staff, just a little of your background? 

Mr. Biacxsurn. I have been a teacher of political science. In the 
past year, I have been in Washington learning something about the 
operative side of the field that I teach in college. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you simply worked for the com- 
mittee during your vacation period this year; is that correct? 

Mr. Biacksurn. It was not quite a vacation. I was away on a year’s 
fellowship for the purpose of studying Congress in action. 

The CHamrMAn. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Biacxsurn. I am returning to teaching in college. 

re ee Do you have something else that you have not 
finished ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. We should develop the second area in which un- 
authorized telegrams were sent. Having left the Grand Rapids area 
we went south in Minnesota and on the way checked other communi- 
ties and found telegrams that were technically authorized but usually 
by people who did not really know about the bill. We learned noth- 
ing really new about the whole campaign until hitting the area that 
surrounds, or is to the north of, Faribault, Minn. 

We discovered there in various communities telegrams which had 
not been authorized. 
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Specifically in St. Peter, Minn., three telegrams were sent. on Jan- 
uary 13, 1956, in the names of H. A. Kranz, Joe Dovrak, and Donald 
Dersham. These telegrams were filed from LeSueur, Minn. Both Mr. 
Kranz and Mr. Dersham denied sending or authorizing the sending 
oi any telegrams to Senator Thye on the natural- -gas bill. 

The Cuarrman. Did they say whether they were ever contacted or 
requested to send or authorize the sending of telegrams? 

Mr. Buacksurn. They had never heard | anything about a telegram, 

The Cuamman. They had never been contacted ¢ 

Mr. Biacxsurn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was their statement ? 

Mr. Buackeurn. We also contacted the two Standard Oil of Indiana 
bulk agents for St. Peter, Mr. Rudy Scholl, and Mr. Spike Leonard. 
Neither of these men had ever heard of any telegram campaign related 
to the natural-gas bill that involved them. They had heard nothing 
from their B station salesmen, according to their discussion in our 
interview. Mr. Scholl and Mr. Leonard both declared the first thing 
they heard about any telegrams in St. Peter was through a conversa- 
tion with Kranz a few minutes prior to our interviewing Mr. Scholl 
and Mr. Leonard. We had earlier interviewed Mr. Kranz and discov- 
ered he had sent no telegrams. 

A telegram had been sent from LeSueur in the name of Austin 
Smith. Mr. Austin Smith denied the sending or authorizing the send- 
ing of such a telegram. 

Three telegrams had been sent from addresses in Montgomery, 
Minn., but filed from Faribault, Minn., in the name of C. J. ‘Korbel, 
Ambrose C iemensky, and Glen Flicek. Mr. Flicek was interviewed 
in his insurance office and declared that to the best of his knowledge 
he did not send or authorize the sending of telegrams to Senator Thye. 
Mr. Korbel, who is mayor of the city of Montgomery, was interviewed 
at his place of business, and it seemed to him that not only had he not 
sent or authorized such. a telegram, but that he had and his city council 
had considered opposition to the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

We secured a statement through the city attorney which relates to 
Mr. Korbel’s position. 

Mr. Fay. That is contained in exhibit 2 of the statement which you 
have already identified. 

Mr. Biackxeurn. Yes. 

In Lonsdale, Minn., there were three telegrams sent in the names 
of Robert Schultz, Edward Douda, and Charles DeMann. These tele- 
grams were checked. We interviewed Mr. DeMann, who could not to 
the best of his know ledge remember any authorizing or sending. Mr. 
Edward Douda further stated positively that he had never sent such 
a telegram or authorized the sending of such a telegram. 

Mr. Schultz was not available for interview. 

In New Prague, Minn., we found three telegrams had been sent in 
the names of L. J. Flicek, Francis Pumper, and Henry Simon, Two 
of these people were not available at the time of our appearance in New 
Prague. The telegrams were filed from Faribault, I might add. Mr. 
Flicek in New Prague further denied the sending of any telegram or 
the authorizing of the sending of any telegram. 

Mr. Fay. That is F-]-i-c-e-k. 

Mr. Buacksurn. Yes. There are two by that name involved. 

Mr. Fay. Glen and L. J. 
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Mr. Buacksurn. That is correct. This appeared to be the sales 
territory of Mr. Vernon Lee, of Faribault, Minn. Mr. Lockwood and 
| interviewed Mr. Lee following this. 

Senator Ture. How large a territory did Mr. Lee have? 

Mr. Buacksurn. We do have here maps, Senator, which probably 
elhhould be introduced. 

Senator Ture. Very well. Just give the counties. 

Mr. Biacksurn. I am not familiar with the counties. I can see the 
communities here: Belle Plain, New Prague, Lonsdale, Northfield, 
Dennison, Faribault, Le Center, St. Peter, TiBaaat, and Montgomery. 

Senator Toye. That is his sales area. 

Mr. Biacksurn. Yes. 

Senator Tuysr. That is the sales area that he covers. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. Yes, sir; according to the company’s map. 

Senator Ture. You see, my home is at Northfield, and Montgomery 
is about 20 miles away, and Lonsdale is some 10 or 12 miles. I was 
wondering whether he had concentrated on those adjoining towns, or 
whether this was actually his sales territory. 

Mr. Biacxsurn. This is his sales territory. There are other com- 
munities in other directions which were equally well sampled. 

In interviewing Mr. Lee, we discovered that he had been called, to 
the best of his memory, early in the second week of January by Mr. 
H. G. Moshier, of the public-relations office of the Twin Cities divi- 
sion, Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Mr. Lee received instruc- 
tions from Mr. Moshier which were similar to the instructions given 
out in the Duluth division about securing telegrams from 3 or 4 per- 
sons in each community favorable to the passage of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, with the company paying the expenses of the telegram 
campaign. This request was referred to by Mr. Lee as a special as- 
signment for Mr. Markowitz, an assistant manager in the Twin Cities 
division. 

Mr. Lee told us he contacted individuals in each community. If he 
found the person favorable to the Harris-Fulbright bill, he attempted 
to secure their permission to send a telegram to that effect. He de- 
clared if he found the person not favorable to the Harris-Fulbright 
bill, he did not attempt an argument, but went to find someone else. 

He declared at several points that he had permission from each 
person in whose name a telegram was sent to send that telegram. He 
said that four individual telegram senders did not, however, sign the 
form in his presence. He stated that he definitely got an O. K. from 
each telegram sender. He stated that he himself had filed probably 
18 to 20 telegrams, many of them from Faribault. 

By and large the information from Mr. Lee in terms of the details 
of the payment of receipts and the lack of written instructions, and 
so on, followed the pattern further above. 

Mr. Lee said in some cases he left the sending of telegrams to local 
agents. He said that in some communities he thought possibly tele- 
grams had not been sent, that possibly Belle Plain, Minn., and St. 
Peter, Minn., were communities in which telegrams had not been sent. 
However, three were, as I testified earlier, sent from St. Peter with 
the local bulk agents not aware of the sending. 

We then went to Minneapolis and interviewed Mr. Hilliard, the 
division manager of the Twin Cities division of Standard Oil of 
Indiana. Mr. Hilliard told us, when asked to talk about the genesis 
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of the telegram campaign, that there had been a meeting of top people 
in the Twin Cities division, which was attended by the regional man- 
ager for Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, Mr. Kniefel. 
It was attended by Mr. Kniefel, Mr. Hilliard himself, and other people 
from the sales department and public-relations department of the 
Twin Cities division. Again there was expressed the idea that Sena- 
tor Thye’s vote was more and more important in this issue, and that 
the telegram campaign came out of this meeting as a wa of attempt- 
ing to prevent Senator Thye from voting against the bill. 

When asked what contacts were made on the campaign with the 
Duluth division, Mr. Hilliard said that Mr. Kniefel, the regional 
manager, had been present at the Twin Cities meeting, and that prob- 
ably Mr. Kniefel had contacted the Duluth division. 

The pattern of the organization of the telegram campaign which 
Mr. Hilliard described was quite similar to the pattern described b 
Mr. Read at Duluth. Here you had 23 salesmen and about 10 more 
salesmen, obviously 100 or so more communities involved. 

Mr. Fay. Summing it up, Mr. Blackburn, the results of that inter- 
view were substantially an admission by the regional managers that 
they were responsible? 

Mr. Buiacksurn. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. And that they had not only inspired, but actually had 
their agents carry out the sending of the telegrams and that they had 
stood the expense of the entire campaign. 

Mr. Buiacxsurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Was there any other interview that you had thereafter? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. I think that these are the pertinent interviews. 

Mr. Fay. You did not interview Mr. Kniefel? 

Mr. Buacksurn. We did not. You might want, Mr. Fay, to have 
for the record the maps of the sales areas for each of these two divi- 
sions which we secured from each division office. 

Mr. Fay. I think that would be advisable. 

Mr. Buacksurn. It demonstrates easily the pattern of the campaign. 

The Cuarrman. They may be filed as exhibit 3 and printed at this 
point in the record. 

(The maps marked “Exhibit No. 3” are herewith inserted.) 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuye. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Blackburn. 

Will Mr. Vernon E. Lee come around, please? Is Mr. Vernon E. 
Lee present? Come around, please, sir. ; 

Will you be sworn, please? You do solemnly swear that the evi- 
dence you shall give before this special Senate committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you god? 

Mr. Les. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF VERNON EUGENE LEE, FARIBAULT, MINN., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, L. B. LEA, ATTORNEY, STANDARD OIL 
CO. (INDIANA), CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
occupation or business. 

Mr. Lee. Vernon Eugene Lee. I live at Faribault, Minn. I am 
salesman for the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
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The Cuamman. Just a little louder, Mr. Lee. We do have some 
noise out here which interferes. 

Mr. Lee. All right. ; 

The CuamrMan. Have you conferred with members of the staff 
of the committee, regarding your testimony, or regarding informa- 
tion that the committee desires to obtain from you ! ’ 

Mr. Ler. I believe I have with 1 man, yes, sir, or 2 might have 
been present. piser? & 

The Cuarrman. You know the general nature of this inquiry, do 
you! 

" Mr. Les. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Under the rules of the committee, you have a right 
to counsel of your own choice. Have you arranged for counsel to be 
present with you? 

Mr. Leg. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Will counsel identify himself for the record, 
lease # 

Mr. Lea. My name is L. B. Lea. That is L-e-a. I am attorney for 
Standard Oil Co. with offices at 910 South Michigan Avenue in Chi- 
cago. 

The Cuamrman. You spell yours L-e-a? 

Mr. Lea, Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are attorney for Standard Oil Co.? 

Mr. Lea. Yes, that is correct. 

The Cuamrman. You are representing the witness or the company ? 

Mr. Lea. I am representing the witness. 

The CHAamRMAN. Fon are familiar with the rules of the committee? 

Mr. Lea. Yes, sir. 


The CHarrman. All right, then, you know what your functions 
are before the committee. 
All right, Mr. Fay, you may proceed. 


Mr. Fay. Mr. Lee, how long have you been an employee of the 
Standard Oil of Indiana, please, sir ? 

Mr. Lex. It will be 3 years next month. 

Mr. Fay. I direct your attention particularly, then, to the period 
of January 1956, and ask you if you will tell the committee just what 
instructions you had, and what you did in furtherance of those in- 
structions in connection with sending some telegrams to Senator 
Thye, relative to the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Lex. I was home at the time, because of a serious illness in my 
family. I received a telephone call from Mr. Moshier. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Mr. Moshier? 

Mr. Lex. He is our director of public relations. 
be Cuarrman. Director of public relations in the State of Minne- 
sota ? 

Mr. Ler. In the Twin Cities division of the Standard Oil Co. 

The Cuamman. What does that embrace? 

Mr. Ler. Pardon? 

"he Cuamrman. What does that division embrace, what area? 

Mr. Lex. I am not too familiar with the boundary lines. January 
1, 1956, we merged the old Mankato division with the Twin Cities 
division, and I am not too certain about the borderline north of us, 


although the old Mankato division was the south third of the State 
of Minnesota. 


. 
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The CHarrman. As public-relations man for the company he was 
superior to you? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And gave instructions to you with respect to this 
particular telegraphic campaign ? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. I received my instructions from him, and 
I imagine that they came from higher up to him. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Ler. I received this telephone call. He gave me five samples 
of telegrams to be sent. 

The CHarrMan. He gave you how many samples? 

Mr. Ler. Five samples. They were all worded in various ways. 
The telegrams I sent were of this skeleton telegram, although I did 
not use his exact wording in every case. 

The Cuairman. But you followed the general tenor of the tele- 
gram ? 

Mr. Ler. Pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. You followed the general expression of the tele- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

The Carman. In other words, if you varied it a little, it still 
conveyed the same sentiment that was in the sample telegram given. 

Mr. Ler. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was the content of the sample, just summarizing! 

Mr. Lepr. Briefly, it was addressed to Hon. Edward J. Thye, Sen- 
ator, Senate Office Building. “I urge you to vote for the Harris- 
Fulbright Act,” with five various reasons. 

Mr. Fay. Will you state, then, how you carried out the instructions 
that Mr. Moshier gave you over the phone, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. I probably didn’t carry them out to perfection due to the 
fact that I had this.serious condition at home. I started out with 
good intentions, but I ran into the time element. I had been with 
lack of sleep, you might say, since the Sunday previous. I went out 
and I had good intentions of carrying through this assignment, but 
I found out how much time it involved. As a result, I didn’t secure 
the names in every case of these telegrams. In other words, they were 
sent out without approval of the people that I sent them from. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean by that that you just took the names 
of people that you knew and signed their names to telegrams and sent 
them without contacting 

Mr. Ler. Not in every case. 

The CuarrMan. In any cases did you do that ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I did. 

The Cuarrman. You mean you used the names of people that you 
had not contacted, had not talked to, and from whom you did not 
know what their views were respecting this legislation ? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. In how many instances? 

Mr. Ler. Offhand I don’t recall the exact number. 

The Cuamman. Can you give us the number, approximately ! 

Mr. Ler. I would say maybe, later on 12 maybe. 

The CHatrMan. You sent at least a dozen, you think, that you had 
no contact with the author of the telegram, the alleged sender ? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 
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The CuarrmMan. You didn’t know their views about the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know whether they even knew or had 
any concept of the merits of it, do you? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lee, how did 
you happen to select the names of those people ? 

’ Mr. Lee. They were just names I was familiar with. In one 
ai —— 

Senator Ture. In ocher words, you just knew these people to be 
influential business people in the town, like Lonsdale. 

Mr. Ler. No: there is one case that might have been an influential 
businessman, but not in every case. He might have been just a farmer. 

Senator Toye. How did you happen to have the names in mind # 
You came from Faribault, and I am from the north of you. We are 
only just a few miles apart. So I know geographically the area as 
well as you, probably. 

Mr. Ler. Probably more so. 

Senator Ture. It is embarrassing to me to have one so close to my 
home area of the States before this committee as a witness but circum- 
stances compel both you and me to suffer this embarrassment, and 
I am anxious to know how you proceeded to select the names? 

Mr. Ler. I didn’t use—— 

Senator Ture. Did somebody suggest them ¢ 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Senator Tuyr. Did Mr. Moshier suggest the type of businessman 
ina given town? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Senator Toye. He did not? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You were just drawing on your memory or you 
called your dealer and probably learned of him ¢ 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. Then you just knew in these towns somebody by 
that name ? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. How had you become acquainted with them? 

Mr. Ler. With the names that I called, through my daily 

Senator Toye. Some of these men who sent telegrams were not 
Standard Oil dealers or distributors. 

Mr. Ler. I do not call on Standard Oil dealers. My primary busi- 
ness is calling on farmers and commercial accounts, such as road 
contractors. 

Senator Tye. You are a salesman who goes to a town, and if there 
is a Standard Oil Co. station operated there, you join him and go out 
and try to sell products? 

Mr. Ler. No; I do not call on the dealers whatsoever. I have noth- 
ing to do whatsoever with the service stations. In your hometown 
I think you are familiar with Mr. Blaisner ? 

Senator Ture. I knew him very well. I have known him ever since 
we were boys. 

Mr. Ler. He is a man that I work with. 

Senator Toye. That is what Iam getting at. In other words, when 
you go to Mr. Blaisner, you go out and call on certain accounts or 
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certain individuals to try to secure their business. So you must, then 
contact and have an agent in that town with whom you join to go out 
in the country to call on customers or potential customers, . 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

Senator Ture. But you do not sell the dealer products. You go 
out and assist him in establishing new customers in his area. 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Senator Tuyer. For instance, Mr. Blaisner is one of the finest citi- 
zens in Northfield, and a personal friend of mine. Then you take Mr, 
Edward Douda, in Lonsdale. He is a very fine man. 

Mr. Ler. I realize that. 

Senator Tryr. You can imagine my concern when Mr. Douda sent 
meatelegram. Yet that telegram was inspired by you, and you were 
inspired to contract Mr. Douda by somebody who was your superior. 
So the chain reaction goes on until we reach the top, apparently. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you, were you instructed by any of your 
superiors to send telegrams in the names of people who had not been 
contacted ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. How did you happen to do that? Was it your 
own idea, or who suggested it to you ? 

Mr. Ler. I would say it was my own idea, yes. Again, I say that 
IT had a son who was seriously iil. In fact, he was lying on a bed 


that I thought was going to be his last. The time element is the 
whole reason behind it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think a similar situation prevailed where 
others secured and sent telegrams without contacting the individual 


whose name was used ? 

Mr. Ler. I am not familiar with the other situations. 

The Cuarrman. You are not the only one who sent telegrams. 

Mr. Ler. I realize that. 

The CHarrman. That is the point I am trying to clear up. You 
give your reason for doing it because of the very serious condition 
with respect to your son, and you say the time element in those cir- 
cumstances induced you simply to send some telegrams using the 
names of people you knew without contacting them. If this was 
simply a completely isolated instance with respect to the company 
that you serve and telegrams that were sent from this State, then 
that, of course, would probably explain the whole thing, but there 
were other telegrams. Others secured and sent telegrams in like 
manner without contacting the senders whose names they used. It 
appears to the committee on the face of it, at least as far as we have 
gone into it, that there was a kind of pattern of doing that. You give 
your reason, as you have stated, but I am very much interested to 
know whether such instructions were given you from anyone, from 
your superiors. 

Mr. Lex. No, sir. No superior gave me any instructions like that. 

The CuairmMan. So you did it on your own initiative. 

Mr. Lee. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you realize now the impact of it? Do you 
realize that it is not only, of course, a breach of propriety and an im- 
position, and maybe a fraud upon those whose names you used, as well 
as an imposition and possibly a fraud on Members of Congress for 
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that character of propaganda or lobbying to prevail and to be in- 
dulged in? Do you realize that? 

Mr. Lee. I realize it now. At the time I did not realize the serious- 
ness of it, or the final outcome. I probably would have refused to 
accept that order if I had realized the implications that came about. 

The CuamrMan. May I ask you when you reported to your superiors 
that you had sent wires using names of people who you had not con- 
tacted, and wires that you were not authorized to send? Did you re- 
port that to ee superiors { 

Mr. Lxe. I reported it on my daily report form that I have to send 
in to the office, just as an assignment carried out at such and such a 
station, and that was it. 

The Cuamrman. I understand. What I am asking you is, did you 
report to your superiors at the time or subsequently that in carrying out 
the assignment, you had taken the liberty of sending telegrams and 
names of people whom you had not contacted, and had no authority to 
use their names in that fashion ? 

Mr. Leg. No, I did not. 

The CuamrMAn. When did your superiors first find out that you 
had carried out your mission or assignment in that manner? 

Mr. Lez. Last week, possibly, when I was served with a subpena 
by a deputy United States marshal. 

The ag Pooee They did not know of this prior to that time? 

Mr. Lze. No, sir; not as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Will you detail to the committee, Mr. Lee, just what 
the instructions were that Mr. Moshier gave you as you recall them 
now, and I am particularly interested in the time element which is 
involved? You tell the committee that because of the time element 
you did what you did. What was the time element as Mr. Moshier 
related it to you? 

Mr. Leg. In some cases the element was great. There was one in- 
stance in Northfield where it got right down to a political argument, 
you might say. He finally consented to sending it. The original tele- 
phone call came from Mr. Moshier and he asked that I go out and 
secure possibly 3 people in each community to send a telegram to 
Hon. Edward Thye. That was about the gist of it. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have in mind the day of the week that you might 
have gotten that telephone call in relation to the fact that most of 
your telegrams were sent on January 11 and 12? 

Mr. Lez. I would say that it was on Tuesday of that week. 

Mr. Fay. That you received the telephone call from Mr. Moshier ? 

Mr. Lez. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. What did . say with relation to the time element? That 
is what I am trying to get. 

Mr. Lez. How do you mean? 

Mr. Fay. How soon did he say you had to get these things in? 

Mr. Ler. Let’s see. Tuesday. That would give us Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, if necessary. 

Mr. Fay. So he wanted them in before the end of the week? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Did he tell you that? 

Mr. Ler. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Fay. What did he say? 
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Mr. Lee. He said I have Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day if necessary, to complete the assignment. 

Mr. Fay. That is the same thing. In other words, he wanted you 
to complete the assignment within that week, before the end of the 
week, Saturday; is that correct # 

Mr. LEE. That is what he said. He didn’t say that he wanted jt 
completed, but he gave me the time element that I could use to com- 
plete this assignment. 

Mr. Fay. So thereafter most of the telegrams which you sent in 
were sent in on Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, the 11th, 12th, and 
13th of January of 1956. 

Mr. Lepr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to Mr. Douda, I think you already told 
Senator Thye that you did not contact him or talk to him. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. How about Mr. Kranz, K-r-a-n-z, of St. Peter? Did you 
talk to him? 

Mr. Leg. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How about Mr. Dersham of St. Peter? Do you recall 
using his name on one of the telegrams? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Did you contact him? 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Mr. Fay. What was his position out there in St. Peter ? 

Mr. Ler. I think that was a housewife’s name, wasn’t it—Mrs. ? 

Mr. Fay. It is Mr. Dersham on the telegram. 

Mr. Ler. It should have been Mrs. 

Mr. Fay. How about the two Fliceks, Glen and L. J., of Mont- 
gomery ¢ 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Mr. Fay. You did not talk to them? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Who were they? 

Mr. Ler. Farmers. 

Mr. Fay. They were both farmers. How about Korbel of Mont- 
gomery ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was his occupation, do you recall ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I think he isa prdiliins operator. 

Mr. Fay. Was he the former mayor of Montgomery, C. J. Korbel / 

Mr. Ler. I think so. 

Mr. Fay. And DeMann, Charles DeMann of Lonsdale? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was his occupation ? 

Mr. Ler. Chevrolet dealer. 

Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt at that point? Why did you take 
his name? 

Mr. Ler. An old friend. 

Senator Toye. An old friend / 

Mr. Ler. I had known him since 1948. 

Senator Tuye. You also know that his relatives have the garage in 
Northfield. 

Mr. Ler. I believe that is his father, if I am not mistaken. 
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Senator Toye. Yes, at Dundas, and his uncle at Northfield. 

Mr. Ler. I don’t know his uncle, no, 

Senator Ture. That is one of the most reliable and most prominent 
families in that area of the State, and of course when a communication 
comes from people like that, it is sometimes difficult to differ with their 
opinions and their convictions. I am much interested in learning 
that you picked the names at random just because you happened to 
know them. You didn’t pick them because of their importance and 
their influence and their prominence in that particular community. 

Mr. Lee. That is right. I am not too familiar with that area, to tell 
you the truth, Senator Thye. 

’ Mr. Fay. There is one, Austin Smith, of LeSueur. What is his 
operation / 

Mr. Lee. He is a helper in a service station, and I am certain I con 
tacted him before. 

Mr. Fay. You think you did contact him before. 

Mr. Lee. I am pretty sure of that. 

Mr. Fay. You sent an additional group of telegrams and had talked 
to them. You just suggested to Senator Thye a few minutes ago that 
you had literally gotten into a political argument, whether it would 
be sent or not. Did I understand you correctly / 

Mr. Lee. No. That didn’t pertain to this at all. It pertained to 
other politics, the Farm Administration and just general conversation. 

Mr. Fay. Your request for a telegram actually initiated or sparked 
off a political argument on other points of issue ¢ 

Mr. Ler. That is right. It wasn’t at issue, you might say. This 
man, I learned later, loves to get into politics. I take no part in it. 
I do my voting and that is about it. 

Mr. Fay. Some of these others that you did talk to and ask to send 
telegrams—did you explain to them what the Harris-Fulbright bill 
proposed in the way of legislation ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fay. You did. What is your opinion as to their understanding 
of the issues? 

Mr. Ler. My opinion of their understanding was that freedom of 
enterprise should remain. ; 

Mr. Fay. And that therefore they were willing to subscribe their 
name to a telegram to suggest that that was their opinion / 

Mr. Leg. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Were you engaged in any other activities at all either 
on your own behalf or on behalf of the company in connection with 
this legislation, Mr. Lee ? 

Mr. Ler. Would you clarify that just a little bit, please ? 

Mr. Fay. Were you at any time assigned any duties with respect 
to the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee or to the General 
Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Ler. Was I assigned to it? 

Mr. Fay. That is correct. 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Mr. Fay. Were you asked to do anything in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the General Gas Committee or the Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
sources Committee by your superiors? 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Ler. I don’t quite get what you are driving at. 

Mr. Fay. The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee was a com- 
mittee that was set up by the oil industry to cover the 48 States by in- 
formation either through advertising or through pamphlets, letters, 
or other media of getting the ideas of that committee across to the pub- 
lic in opposition to this legislation ? 

Mr. Ler. I attended a meeting but it didn’t pertain to that 10) 
percent. It was brought up and I received a bulletin, or a little folder. 
I don’t recall who published the folder or who put it out. It stated 
the merits and demerits of this act. 

Mr. Fay. Were you asked to disseminate that particular folder to 
other people that you would be in contact with in your business? 

Mr. Ler. I don’t recall if they ever said that I was or was not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you receive any bulk propaganda, let us call it, to 
put out, that you were asked to distribute ? 

Mr. Lex. By other than the company ? 

Mr. Fay. By other than the company. 

Mr. Ler. No, I don’t think I ever did. 

Mr. Fay. By the company itself? 

Mr. Ler. I don’t think I ever did. 

Mr. Fay. The company didn’t ask you to distribute pamphlets? 

Mr. Ler. I got two different mimeographed letters. 

Mr. Fay. How many copies of the letter would you have gotten! 

Mr. Lee. Just one, I think. I don’t recall. 

a Fay. You didn’t receive any bulk material, that is what I am 
asking. 

i bani: No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Fay. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. I have no further questions. 

The CuairMan. Let us see if we can make it reasonably clear. How 
many telegrams altogether did you secure and send ? 

Mr. Ler. I could not give you the exact number there, either. 

The Cuartrman. To your best recollection. 

Mr. Ler. I would say between 25 and 35. I am not certain about 
the figure. 

The Cuarrman. You do not think it would exceed 35? 

Mr. Ler. Pardon ? 

The Cuarrman. You do not think the number would exceed 35? 

Mr. Leg. No. 

The CuarrMan. 35 or something less? 

Mr. Ler. It would be between the 25 that I said, and 35. It would 
not be any more or any less. 

The CHarrman. Out of that number, as I recall your testimony, 
appropriately 12—— 

Mr. Ler. 12 or 15; yes. 

The CuatrMan. 12 or 15 of them were not authorized. 

Mr. Lez. No; mepame 12 or 15 were authorized. I would 
say better than half were authorized, and the other 12 or whatever 
it was were not. 

The Cuatrman. There is the point I was getting at. Something 
just a little less than half of them were not authorized; a little more 
than half were authorized, as you recall. 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 
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The Cuatrman. And bona fide telegrams insofar as being sent at 
least with the knowledge and consent of the alleged sender. 

Mr. Lee. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Are you familiar with the terms of the Lobbying Act, 
Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Fay. You have no knowledge of the requirements to register 
under that Lobbying Act ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. If you are engaged in activities to influence legislation ¢ 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; l am not. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you, Mr. Lee. 

Who is the next witness ¢ 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Thomson. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Keith Thomson, come around, please. 

Mr. Thomson, will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear that 
the evidence you shall give before this special Senate committee shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Tomson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF KEITH M. THOMSON, DULUTH, MINN. 


The CHarrMAN. Be seated. State your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your occupation or profession. 

Mr. THomson. Keith M. Thomson, Duluth, Minn. I am presently 
self-occupied as a building contractor, formerly with Standard Oil 
Co. as a B station salesman up until July. 

The CuatrMan. Have you talked to members of the staff of the 
committee regarding your testimony and information that the com- 
mittee is interested in and that you are expected to give? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You know, then, generally the nature of the in- 
vestigation and also the information the committee seeks from you? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You also know that you are entitled to have counsel 
present to represent you if you so desire. 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Do you desire counsel ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not need any. 
onme neat How long were you in the employ of the Standard 

il Co. 

Mr. Tuomson. Six and one-half years. 

The Cuarrman. When was that employment terminated ? 

Mr. Tuomson. On July 7, 1956. 

The CHamman. Just a few months ago. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Was that a voluntary termination on your part? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Fay. Directing your attention particularly to January of 1956, 
will you tell the committee what instructions you received at that time 
with papas to securing telegrams to be sent to Senator Thye in 
behalf of the Harris-Fulbright bill ? 

Mr. Tuomson. On Wednesday afternoon I received a telephone 
call from Mr. Raymond—— 
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Mr. Fay. I am sorry; I didn’t get the name. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Raymond Melhus. 

Mr. Fay. Will you spell that last name ? 

Mr. Tuomson. M-e-l-h-u-s—the assistant sales manager in our de- 
partment of the Duluth division. He instructed me to drop whatever 
I was doing and contact each of my 10 B station towns where I had 
bulk stations and secure 3 telegrams from each bulk station town to 
be sent to Hon. Edward Thye, with relation to support of the Ful- 
bright bill. 


Mr. Fay. Did he tell you the time period which you had in which 
to complete that assignment ? 


Mr. ‘THomson. I had to complete it by the end of the week. That 
was 2 days. 

Mr. Fay. Two days. What area does your particular district 
cover ¢ 

Mr. THomson. It covers 

Mr. Fay. Approximately, in miles. 

Mr. Tuomson. Traveling around the area it is about 500 miles. 

Mr. Fay. So it would be necessary to travel 500 miles in order to 
secure the senders in the area in which you were asked to secure them / 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Did you travel that 500 miles? 

Mr. THomson. Yes; | traveled that 500 miles. 

Mr. Fay. During the course of that travel, did you secure the assist- 
ance of some residents of Minnesota in submitting their names for 
telegrams to be sent to Senator Thye? Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Tuomson. Each B station town that I went to, I contacted the 
agent. I had contacted most of the agents previous to my arriving at 
the town. I made an appointment to meet them. 

The Cuatrman. Contacted them by telephone? 

Mr. Tromson. By telephone. 

The Cuarmman. Advising them that you were coming and what 
your mission was? 

Mr. THomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Then did they upon your arrival submit names to you for 
use in the sending of telegrams? Describe to the committee just what 
you did so we can see the pattern of how you got these telegrams on 
the wire to Senator Thye. 

Mr. Tuomson. In most cases the agents had already, so they 
told me, contacted the different people, or they were in the process 
of contacting the people for these telegrams. I was just transferred 
into that territory—it was a brandnew territor y to me—on the Ist of 
January. I had made only one trip around the territory, and only 
got acquainted with the agents on the first trip that I had: Then this 
special assignment came. So this was the second trip actually 
around my territory at the time. I did not know any people within 
the territory. They were all new people to me, new agents. 

Mr. Fay. Then let us pick the first town you arrived at now, your 
bulk station headquarters. What did you say to that man and what 
did he tell you in order to carry out the sending of the telegram! 

Mr. Tuomson. I told him that we had to have three people not 
connected with oe oil business to send a telegram in favor of the 
Fulbright bill. I asked him who would be in “favor. At that time 
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he knew probably three ee I took it more or less for granted 
that he had either contacted them or was going to contact them. 

Mr. Fay. What did you do when he gave you the names of three 
people f 

Mr. Tuomson. Then we proceeded to go over to the telegraph 
office and send the three in. 

Mr. Fay. So you and your bulk manager there actually went to 
the station. Who paid for the telegrams ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. The agent paid for the telegrams in all cases. 

Mr. Fay. The agent, meaning whom / 

Mr. Tuomson. The Standard Oil bulk agent at that particular town. 

Mr. Fay. I see. What instructions did you give him with re- 
spect to reimbursement for that ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. I did not give him any instructions. He has several 
expenses. He knows how to take care of his own expenses. There 
isa form 17 used in Standard Oil Co. that he would take up expenses 
of that nature on. 

Mr. Fay. What was your knowledge at that time as to who was 
to stand the expense of these telegrams ? 

Mr. Tuomson. The Standard Oil Co. would stand the expense of 
the telegrams. 

Mr. Fay. How did you get that knowledge ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. I was told in the phone conversation that the 
Standard Oil Co. would stand the expense of the telegrams. 

Mr. Fay. And that vouchers were to be submitted for the expendi- 
tures, is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomson. That wasn’t actually brought out, but the agents 
understand that the agent would pay for the telegram, which meant 
that the company would pay it. 

Mr. Fay. How many telegrams did you send, Mr. Thomson / 

Mr. Tuomson. I sent 3 from each bulk-station town, and there 
were 10 bulk-station towns. That would be 30. 

Mr. Fay. What is your knowledge as to the number that were 
actually authorized by the sender or do you have such knowledge? 

Mr. Tuomson. Approximately one-third, or probably 10 that I 
actually contacted personally, myself. 

Mr. Fay. Ten that you actually contacted ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Taking some of those 10, when you contacted them 
exactly what did you tell them that you wanted them to do? 

Mr. Tuomson. Usually on the 10 that I did contact, the agent 
knew them personally, and had brought up this Natural Gas Act. 
They were familiar with it, and they were in accordance with having 
the telegrams sent. 

Mr. Fay. Did they go to the telegraph office with you in sending 
the telegrams in any instance that you know of ! 

Mr. Tuomson. There was 1 and possibly 2 telegraph agents them- 
selves insisted on sending the telegrams themselves also. We dropped 
off some other name that he hadn’t contacted. He said we will drop 
this fellow, or he isn’t too interested, or something to that effect. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know or do you have a recollection of the name 
of William G. King? 

Mr. Tuomson. I know William G. King. 

Mr. Fay. Grand Rapids, Minn. ‘ 
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Mr. Tomson. Grand Rapids, because I used to have a bank ac- 
count at that bank, but I did not know him at the time. I don’t know 
him right now. 

Mr. Fay. Who suggested his name to you, or was that of your own 
knowledge that you determined to use his name ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Marion Brown, the agent at Grand Rapids, 
Minn. 

Mr. Fay. Isee. What about Mr. Paschke, P-a-s-c-h-k-e? 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not know the man. Mr. Brown suggested him, 

Mr. Fay. He is Grand Rapids, also. How about John Russell, of 
Remer, Minn. ? 

Mr. TxHomson. I know who he is now, but I didn’t know him at the 
time. The agent evidently was supposed to have contacted him. 

Mr. Fay. How about Roger Batdorf, B-a-t-d-o-r-f, of Remer, also, 
a miner and a timber cutter in Remer? 

Mr. Tuomson. I know who he is, but I did not know him at the 
time. 

Mr. Fay. How about George Wilde, W-i-l-d-e, a garage mechanic 
at Remer ? 

Mr. THomson. I know who he is now, but I did not know him at the 
time. 

Mr. Fay. You actually were in the town of Remer? 

Mr. Tuomson. I was in the town of Remer. 

Mr. Fay. And you were with the bulk agent at that time ? 

Mr. THomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. The telegrams that were actually sent were sent from 
the telegraph office in Remer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. You also sent from Remer three telegrams that actually 
had originated from Grand Rapids. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Tomson. That is correct. 


Mr. Fay. Will you explain to the committee why you did that? 

Mr. Tuomson. There was possibly to the best of my knowledge I 
secured the telegrams or had talked to the agent in Grand Rapids 
at night. I was traveling at night as well as in the daytime to com- 
plete this assignment of driving 500 miles in 2 days contacting all 
these agents, and also contacting people that the agents had not helped 
me in support of getting these names for the telegrams. I would have 


to go out then with the agent and do that with him. 
enator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

You were receiving mileage for your driving and a per diem cov- 
ering your expenses ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, sir. The company car belongs to the Standard 
Oil Co., and they pay all the expenses. They put in the gas in the 
car. 

Senator Tye. So you were driving a company car? 

Mr. Tomson. I was driving a Standard Oil Co. car. 

Senator Turse. Were you on an expense account ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I was on an expense account as an employee. 

Senator Ture. So your meals and lodging were paid? 

Mr. THomson. That is correct. ; 

Senator Toyz. You were driving this 500 miles and spending this 
time on this personal contact? 

Mr. Tomson. That is correct. 
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Senator Toye. As many as you would possibly reach during those 
2 days’ time? 

Mr. Tuomson. Correct. 

Mr. Fay. How about Loren Lemmon, of Coleraine, Minn.? Did 
vou ask him to send a telegram? 
~ Mr. Tuomson. I did not ask him, no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did — ask, to your knowledge? . 

Mr. Tuomson. The agent was supposed to have contacted him. 


Mr. Fay. To your knowledge did the agent so contact him! 
Mr. Tomson. Not definite es my knowledge, no. 
mer, Mr. Bailey was the bulk sales 


Mr. Fay. With respect to 
agent there, is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Did you talk with Mr. Bailey about whether or not he 
had contacted these names and what his discussion had been with 
them ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. He was supposed to have contacted the people or 
was in the process of contacting them that morning. : 

Mr. Fay. I ask you if you did discuss with him whether he did so 
contact those names ? 

Mr. Tuomson. To my knowledge at present I could not say whether 
I did or did not. 

Mr. Fay. You have no knowledge now as to whether Mr. Bailey 
—T had talked to the three people in Remer whose names you 
used 

Mr. Tuomson. I could not say at all. 

Mr. Fay. You didn’t ask him about it? 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Fay. Did he volunteer to you? 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t remember. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Fay. You were interviewed by a member of this staff on 
August 10, this past month ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. At that time Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Lockwood asked 
you whether or not you had authority or whether or not Mr. Bailey 
had authority with respect to these three men from Remer. 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t recall anything on Mr. Bailey or anything 
on Remer being brought in that conversation. 

Mr. Fay. Did they ask you specifically whether or not you had the 
—e of all the signatories on these 30 telegrams which had been 
sent 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t recall their asking me any question like that. 

Mr. Fay. If Mr. Blackburn’s statement was to the effect that he 
did ask you whether or not you had authority from all of the senders 
of these telegrams, what would be your reply to that? 

Mr. Tomson. I did not definitely have authority from all of them, 
no. I took the word of the agents that authority was granted. 

Mr. Fay. I am trying to refresh your recollection as to your con- 
versation with Mr. Blackburn, which was less than a month ago, Mr. 
Thomson, wherein he interrogated you at some length as to just the 
specific authority you had and the authority that your bulk agents 
had from these senders. Mr. Blackburn recorded in a memorandum 
at that time of the interview that you had indicated to him that you 
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had or your bulk agents had, and had informed you, specific authori ity 
from all of the 30 senders of the telegrams that had been sent. 

Mr. THomson. That was the understanding that I got, that the 
agents had authority. 

Mr. Fay. Have you talked to any of the senders of the telegranis 
whose names you used since you sent them ? 

Mr. THomson. I have talked to them, but nothing pertaining to the 
natural gas bill, or the sending of any telegram. 

Mr. Fay. You have no knowledge as to just which ones have denied 
the authenticity of their signatures on the telegrams 4 

Mr. THomson. I have not. 

Mr. Fay. In your position with the Standard of Indiana, what was 
your rating as far as area salesman was concerned / 

Mr. THoMson. My rating? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. I was classified as a bulk station salesman or B sta- 
tion salesman. 

Mr. Fay. Had your services been satisfactory at that time with the 
company ¢ 

Mr. 'THomson. I believe so. 

Mr. Fay. Had you received advancement as far as your relation- 
ship with the company was concerned ¢ 

Mr. THomson. I had been receiving a merit raise every year except 
this last year. I don’t know why. 

Mr. Fay. This last year? 

Mr. THomson. The end of 1955. 

Mr. Fay. You had received it for the year 1955. 

Mr. THomson. I did not receive a merit raise for 1955. 

Mr. Fay. You did not? 

Mr. THomson. No. 

Mr. Fay. But that had no relationship to this transaction in Janu- 
ary of 1956. 

Mr. Tomson. No; it had none. 

Mr. Fay. During 1955, and early 1956, were you given an assign- 
ment as far as the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee was 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Tromson. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fay. What was that assignment. 

Mr. Tuomson. I was the area chairman of area 7, which comprises 
a line going straight west from Bemidji to Fargo-Moorhead, and 
straight north to the Canadian border. It would be the northwest 
corner of Minnesota. 

Mr. Fay. What were your responsibilities in behalf of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tuomson. At that time I had fieldmen from about five different 
oil companies that were my committeemen. They were to make 
contact with men’s programs, women’s programs, radio-television, and 
farm clubs. 

The CuarrmMan. To make contacts for what ¢ 

Mr. THomson. Contact for natural gas and oil information, passing 
on information to them concerning the general idea of natural gas 
and oil resources. 

The Cuarman. Anything specifically regarding legislation? 
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Mr. Tuomson. Nothing regarding legislation. In fact we were 
warned not to talk about legislation. 

The Cuairman. That was a an educational campaign for the 
company regarding gas and o . 

Mr. Tomson. An educational campaign for the company ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That did not involve any legislation, either the 
Harris-Fulbright or any other? 

Mr. Tuomson. It did not. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you get any literature that instructed you as 
to what to say when you were attending these meetings ¢ 

Mr. Toomson. We did. I received quite a bit of literature, both 
from the Phillips Petroleum Co., of Minneapolis, of which Mr. Sutliff 
was the State chairman, and I received bulk literature from the head- 
quarters out here in the east some place. 

Senator Tuyr. When you attended these various meetings did you 
pass that out, and was the literature also for the purpose of pre- 
paring your own statements when you presented yourself and your 
ideas to the group ‘ 

Mr. TuHomson. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. The chairman asked you whether you had ever been 
assigned any other than just facts which related to the gas industry. 
No material on legislative measures of any kind ¢ 

Mr. THomson. No Government legislation ; no. 

Senator Tuyr. They never mentioned the Harris-Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, the Harris-Fulbright bill was not brought up. 

Senator Ture. Was there anything pertaining to it in the literature 
that you passed out ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Not to my recollection. 

The CHarrman. That assignment was in 1955? 

Mr. Tuomson. I was given that assignment in 1955 and it continued 
through 1956, but in January of 1956 I was transferred from Bemidji, 
Minn., to Grand Rapids, so I lost all contact with my committeemen 
over there, and to my knowledge I don’t know if I was replaced or not. 

The Carman. Were you given form telegrams when you were 
sent out on this assignment ? 

Mr. THomson. IT was not given form telegrams. I was given a 
suggested type of telegram to use. 

The Cuairman. How many different types? 

Mr. Tuomson. Only one was given to me. 

The Cuarrman. Only one was given to you / 

Mr. Tuomson. Right. 

The Cuamrman. Did you use that type and that form ? 

Mr. Toomson. I used that type. There are only 10 words to a tele- 
gram, and it is pretty hard to change it around. 

The Cuarrman. You pretty much followed the pattern of the sample 
that was given to you. 

Mr. THomson. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. I don’t want you to leave the record confused. I 
am not quite sure. I want to be fair with you. As I understand, you 
secured and were responsible for having 30 telegrams. 

Mr, Troomson. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. You have said that one-third of them, the people 


were actually contacted, and you got their consent. You mean per- 
sonally contacted ? 
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Mr. THomson. I personally contacted one-third. 

The CHatrman. You personally contacted one- third. The other 
two-thirds you did not yourself contact? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, I did not. 

The CuatrmMan. You relied upon your local agent who represented 
to you that it would be all right to send the telegrams in their names. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. You do not know of your own personal knowledge 
whether he contacted them or not? 

Mr. Tuomson. I could not say whether they did or not. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Did you know at the time that you sent the tele- 
grams that he had not contacted all of them ¢ 

Mr. THomson. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. In your statement or in your conference with Mr. 
Blackburn some few weeks ago, August 10 to be exact, did you make 
the statement to Mr. Blackburn at that time that you had personally 
contacted the people who authorized telegrams to be sent in this cam- 
paign from the sales area for which you were responsible? Did you 
tell him that you had personally contacted all of the senders of these 
telegrams? 

Mr. Tuomson. If I made a statement to that effect, it is incorrect. 
I possibly wasn’t too sure at the time. I have been thinking of this 
bill since. When he came in I was ice cold. I didn’t hardly give it a 
single thought. 

The CHarrman. Anyway, since he contacted you and you have 
learned about the nature of this inquiry, and the committee’s work and 
interest in the problem, you have given it some thought. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have. 

The Cuarrman. Now, under oath you state that only about one- 
third of the 30 did you contact personally. 

Mr. Tuomson. Personally one-third. 

The Cuarrman. So for that one-third you can testify and be posi- 
tive that they did authorize the telegram ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I am saying approximately one-third. I haven’t 
the—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand. I mean approximately. That would 
be your best recollection now after having thought about it? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. As to the other two-thirds, or approximately 20 of 
them, you did not know personally whether they were ever con- 
tacted ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not. 

The Cuarmman. How did you happen to send those other two-thirds 
of the telegrams? 

Mr. Tomson. By the agents stating that they knew of the people 
and that it would be all right. 

The CHarrman. Knew of the people and that it would be all right? 
That was not saying, however, that he had actually contacted them 
and gotten their permission and consent to send a wire in their name? 

Mr. Tuomson. No. 


The Cuarrman. You would not say they went that far, would you, 
and told you that? 
Mr. Tuomson. No; I would not. 
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The CHamRMAN. He just told you here are some names, and it would 
be all right to send telegrams in their names. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMaNn. On that basis you did send the telegrams? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. In the course of re rting to your company, to 
your superiors, as to how you had carried out the assignments, did you 
vive them the information that it had been handled in the manner that 
you have now related to the committee or did you leave them with the 
impression that these people had actually been contacted and sent 
the wires or had that it be sent in their names? How did you 
report ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. On my daily report; I evidently had sent in that 
the special assignment had been completed. 

The CuarrMan. You just said the special assignment had been com- 
yleted. 

. Mr. THomson. I would have to look back in my daily reports to 
know, and I have no copy of that any more. 

The Cuamrman. I am trying to ascertain if your superiors knew 
of the method by which these telegrams were secured and just how 
you operated, if they knew at the time or had information at the time, 
or immediately subsequent thereto, that many of these telegrams were 
not actually authorized by the parties whose names were used. 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t think they had any knowledge of it. 

The CuarrmMan. You don’t think they had any knowledge of it? 

Mr. Tuomson. Or how the names were obtained. 

The Cuatrman. In carrying out assignments of any nature given 
to you from your superiors, do you not report in detail? Is it not 
the general practice to report in detail how you carried out the 
assignment ¢ 

Mr. THomson. Not the general practice; no. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think your superiors had any reason to 
know that many of these telegrams were not genuine, that they were 
simply names which were used just because somebody thought it might 
be all right to use the names? 

Mr. Tomson. I don’t believe they did. 

The CuHatrman. When do you think they found that out? 

Mr. Tomson. I haven’t got any idea. 

The CuarrMan. Would you regard that as a faithful performance 
of your duties to your superiors to handle the matter in that way 
without reporting to them that that is the way in which you per- 
formed the assignment ? 

Mr. THomson. No. 

The CHarmrman. So you think you were derelict in that respect ? 

Mr. THomson. Pardon! 

The Cuarrman. You think you were derelict in your duty to your 
superiors in that respect ; do you ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. No. 

The CHatrman. Sir? 

Mr. THomson. I didn’t get your question. 

The CHamman. Well, let me see. Maybe I have lost track of it 
myself. As I understand it, you did not report to your superiors—— 

Mr. Tuomson. I did not. 
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The Cuatrman. That names were used on sending these telegrams 
without your knowing that consent had been obtained from them. 
You did not report that to your superiors ¢ 

Mr. THomson. I did not report that to my company ; no. 

The CHarrMAN. You realize now the adverse effect that such q 
program or practice can have —_ Members of Congress who try to 
respond, or at least try to weigh the views and recommendations of 
their constituents, the sending of telegrams using the names of people 
who have not authorized the sending of the telegrams. 

Mr. THomson. I realize it now. 

The CuarrmMan. You realize it now. You were not particular about 
it at the time. 

Mr. THomson. No. 

The CuarrmMan. The implications of it did not arise in your mind 
at the time you were actually performing this assignment ¢ 

Mr. THomson. No. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to have this report 
marked as an exhibit. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair presents to the witness what purports to 
be the witness’ report to his superiors, I believe it is a daily report, 
beginning with January 3 and extending through January 31. I ask 
the witness to identify it and state whether it is the original report of 
his activities to the company during that period of time. 

(Witness examines documents. ) 

The Crarrman. Is that your original report to your superiors 
during that period of time? 

Mr. Tomson. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. It is on the regular form that you are accustomed 
to report your activities ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. The report will be made exhibit No. 4 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 4 will be found in committee files. ) 

The CuairmMan. It will not be necessary to publish it in full in the 
record. 

Any questions regarding the report ? 

Mr. Fay. With respect to that report, Mr. Thomson, you did advise 
in reporting your activities for January 11 and 12 that you had sent 
telegrams to Senator Thye, did you not? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. You recall that in your report ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Did you detail the names of the individuals whom you 
used in sending those telegrams? 

Mr. Tuomson. I glanced through the report, and I see that they are 
down. 

Mr. Fay. So your furnished the headquarters on your expense ac- 
count with the names of the people whom you had used in sending the 
telegrams to Senator Thye? 

Mr. Tomson. That wasn’t my expense account. For the telegram 
purpose, it would be the agents who would cover the expenses on that. 
I did not pay for the telegrams. 

Mr. Fay. Isee. The bulk agents paid for the telegrams. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fay. Were they compensated to your knowledge for the expen- 
ditures they made? 

Mr. Tuomson. I heard no complaints, so they must have been. 

Mr. Fay. 1 would like to go back to one other point, then, on the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. While you were per- 
forming services for that committee, you were employed full time by 
the Standard Oil of Indiana? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. You were compensated for your expenses incurred in 
traveling in behalf of the NGO? 

Mr. THomson. They went in on my regular company expenses as 
though I was doing my regular daily work. 

Mr. Fay. Have you any idea how much time you devoted to that 
particular objective ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I could not say definitely, because I would do a lot 
of the work at night. 

Mr. Fay. Was that substantial or was it just a matter of 1 or 2 
hours over a period of a year? 

Mr. Tuomson. It was more than 1 or 2 hours over a period of a 
year. 

’ Mr. Fay. It could have been 1 or 2 hours a day ? 

Mr. TuHomson. It wasn’t that much. 

Mr. Fay. Could you estimate it? 

Mr. Tuomson. I would estimate it possibly 2 hours a week. 

Mr. Fay. Were you able to use other personnel of Standard in be- 
half of that particular assignment? 

Mr. Tuomson. I had one other Standard Oil employee, who was a 
fieldman for Standard Oil, on my committee. 

Mr. Fay. How about the oil industry information committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute, API? Were you also used on an 
assignment for that? 

Mr. Tuomson. I was also the area chairman of the American Petro- 
leum Institute of Northwestern Minnesota, the same area that I had 
on Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

Mr. Fay. How long had you been on that assignment ? 

Mr. Tuomson. When I moved over to Bemidji in 1954, January of 
1954, from 1954 to January of 1956, I was on that assignment. 

Mr. Fay. What were your responsibilities and duties on behalf of 
the American Petroleum Institute ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Public relations. It would be calling on—we had 
one big program each year—Oil Progress Week—letting the public 
know what the oil companies were doing for the betterment of the 
country. There was a school program where I contacted most of the 
junior and senior high school superintendents, furnished them with 
textbooks, that were supplied by the American Petroleum Institute, 
which supplemented their petroleum section in their chemistry and 
physics books and social studies. Whatever it was, we gave them the 
latest and up-to-date information on the oil companies’ activities. 

Mr. Fay. That assignment was carried out for over 2 years, over- 
lapping your assignment with the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee. 

Mr. Toomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. The purpose was the same in both instances, to educate the 
public as far as the natural gas and oil resources are concerned ? 

83253—56——23 
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Mr. THompson. Is was general information. 

Mr. Fay. What was your opinion as to whether or not you were 
lobbying in any respect when you were performing these functions? 

Mr. THomson. I don’t feel that I was lobbying at all, because the 
Government or Federal ends of it did not enter into the picture. We 
were warned not even to get into any discussion which amounted to 

lities. 

oo Fay. What about with respect to sending of these telegrams? 
Where you were asking other people to petition their Congressmen 
or Senator as to their feelings or beliefs with respect to this Harris- 
Fulbright Act? 

Mr. TxHomson. That was just one of the many company assign- 
ments that used to come each day or week. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any knowledge of the Lobbying Act or the 
Federal Act, and what it provides with respect to registering if you 
do petition for the express purpose of an employer or for payment ! 

Mr. Tuowson. I had no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Fay. You are not familiar with that ? 

Mr. THomson. No. 

The CuarrmMan. You fully understood the purpose of the telegram 
was to try to influence a Senator; didn’t you? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. You had no doubt about that ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions ? 

Allright. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. We intend to 
run to 5 o’clock or later this afternoon. Other witnesses will return 
at 2 o’clock. 


(Thereupon at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. William G. King, come around, please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate special committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Krne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM G. KING, GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


The CuHarrMan. State your name, your place of residence and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Kine. William G. King, Grand Rapids, Minn.; executive vice 
president of the First National Bank. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you talked to members of the staff of the 
committee regarding your testimony ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. The two gentlemen called on me in Grand 
Rapids; that is all, sir. 

The CHatrman. You know the general nature of the hearings? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. And the information that the committee is inter- 
ested in eliciting from you ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

The CuamMan. With that understanding, you also know that you 
have a right to counsel. Do you desire to waive counsel? 

Mr. Kina. I do, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right; we will proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. King, I am directing your attention to the telegram 
that was sent to Senator Thye over your name, and I will ask you if 
vou will tell the committee just what you know about that telegram 
sent in January of 1956? 

Mr. Kina. I knew nothing about it until these two gentlemen called 
on me about 3 weeks ago. 

The CHarrMan. May the Chair suggest that if we are going to 
testify regarding a particular telegram, the telegram healt be pre- 
sented to the witness and that may be made an exhibit for the record. 

The Chair presents to you what purports to be a telegram sent 
by you allegedly to Senator Thye. wil you examine it and state 
whether or not you recognize it and whether or not you authorized it? 

Mr. Kina. I did not authorize it. 

The CuarrmMan. That telegram, I believe, along with a number of 
others, was filed for reference, and it was testified to this morning 
by Mr. Blackburn. This telegram will be made exhibit No. 5 to the 
witness’ testimony, and it will be an exhibit for the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

REMER, MINN., January 12, 1956. 
Senator Epwarp THYE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge your support and favorable vote on the Fulbright bill. 


Wo. G. Kina, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 

The Cuarrman. Now you may proceed to examine about it. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any knowledge at all prior to Mr. Black- 
burn’s contract: with you that the telegram had been sent over your 
name? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that whoever sent it was in no wise authorized by you 
to use your name for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That is right; they were not. 

Mr. Fay. I think that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Did you take any interest in the legislation that 
it refers to? 

Did you take any special interest in the legislation in that you 
sought either by amen or otherwise to influence any Member of 
Congress with respect to his vote? 

Mr. Kine. I did not, sir. 

The Cuatrman. At the time the telegram was sent, according to the 
date of it, had you been contacted by anyone either representing the 
oil company or anyone supporting the legislation or opposing the 
legislation requesting that you send a telegram or communicate with 
Sonatas Thye or any other Member of Congress regarding the subject 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 
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The Cuamrman. Can you account for this telegram being sent in 
your name? Y : 

Mr. Kine. No; I was very surprised when I heard it was. _ 

The Cuamman. You were surprised when you heard about it? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 24 

The Cuamman. I assume that there is no resentment and it is per- 
fectly all right for them to use your name promiscuously that way. 

Mr. Kine. I don’t like it. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t like it? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t blame you. 

Senator Tuyr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know Mr. Thomson, the Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana representative, who covered your particular territory out there? 

Mr. Kine. I believe not. I think the first time I met him was just 
today, here. ; 

Mr. Fay. Did you know Mr. Bailey, the bulk dealer? _ Ft 

Mr. Kina. He is not in Grand Rapids, and I believe it is Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Fay. He is from Remer? 

Mr. Kine. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Fay. You did know the Standard of Indiana bulk man in 
Grand Rapids? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was his name? 

Mr. Kine. Brown: Merriam Brown. 

Mr. Fay. That was all of the questions I had. 

The Crarrman. He did not contact you about it? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. ; 

ae Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. You may stand 
aside. 

Mr. Edward Douda is the next witness. Will you please come 
around, sir? 

Is Mr. Douda present ? 

I understand the witness was present this morning. Does anyone 
know his whereabouts at the moment? - We will go on to the next 
one. He probably is a little late. We will have some member of the 
staff check and see where he is. 

Mr. W. C. Kniefel, will you come around, please, sir? 

Will you be sworn, please? Do you solemnly swear that the evi- 
dence you shall give before this Senate special committee shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Knrterex. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM C. KNIEFEL, REGIONAL MANAGER, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
ACCOMPANIED BY L. B. LEA, COUNSEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Cuarrman. Be seated. State your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation. 
Mr. Knrerey. My name is William C. Kniefel, Northwest regional 


manager for Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Kniefel, you have conferred with members 
of the staff of vag committee; have you? 

Mr. Knreret. No, sir. 

The CHamrRMAN. You have not conferred with any member of the 
staff ? , 

Mr. Knreret. No, sir. . 

The CuarmrMan. You are acquainted with the nature of these hear- 
ings, and the committee’s inquiry presently being conducted, are yout 

Mr. Knterez. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Have you counsel to represent you # 

Mr. Kntereu. Yes, sir. : ; 

The Cuamman. Counsel, will you please identify yourself for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Lea. My name is L. B. Lea, and I am an attorney with Stand- 
ard Oil Co., with offices at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. You appear here as counsel for the witness / 

Mr. Lea. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kniefel, have you a prepared statement that 
you desire to read? 

Mr. Knterex. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamrman. Was the statement, Mr. Counsel, submitted within 
the rules? 

Mr. Fay. It was. 

The Cuarrman. There is no objection, and you may proceed, Mr. 
Kniefel, to read your statement. 

Mr. Knreret. Early in January 1956, Joseph Markusich of our 
company’s general office in Chicago came to see me to discuss the pend- 
ing Harrie F ulbright natural-gas bill. A number of other employees 
were called in who were particularly interested in rallying support 
for this legislation, and we discussed it at some length. 

Mr. Markusich told us he was reasonably sure, from newspaper 
stories about the matter, that the bill would come up shortly for a 
Senate vote. We knew, of course, that Senator Humphrey would 
oppose the bill since he had publicly stated his stand vigorously. 

Senator Thye, on the other hand, had indicated in various statements 
that he had not yet decided which way to vote. Most of our discussions 
centered on ways in which we might make it clear to Senator Thye 
that there was widespread support for the Harris-Fulbright bill in 
Minnesota. 

Someone suggested the possibility of having a large number of tele- 
grams sent to Senator Thye. Time was short. We got the idea of 
having each salesman contact the bulk station agents in his territory 
to get at least three prominent people who were known to support the 
principles of the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The salesmen and agents were then to go to these people and try to 
penne them to wire Senator Thye urging him to vote for the bill. 

nfortunately, we made some eager-beaver mistakes in our plan. 
Someone at the meeting raised the question of possible company pay- 
ment for the telegrams. Mr. Markusich advised the group that the 
plan was satisfactory from the general office standpoint. 

Later, I learned that Mr. Markusich was wrong in saying this. Mr. 
H. J. Hilliard, our manager in Minneapolis, was present at the meeting 
and he immediately put the plan into effect in his territory. I subse- 
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quently called Mr. A. K. Reed, our manager in Duluth, suggesting he 
also seek telegrams in this way. 

A total of about 887 telegrams were sent, of which about 835 were 

aid for by the Standard Oil Co., with a total cost of approximately 
£500. Later events have shown some other mistakes were made in 
addition to the initial overenthusiasm of authorizing the use of com- 
pany funds for the telegram. 

Within the past month, an investigation disclosed that two salesmen 
sent the telegrams without permission of the people whose names they 
used. One of these, Keith Thomson, sent 30 ikiwenie, as far as we 
can determine. Later, in June, Thomson resigned from Standard Oil 
after getting warning notices from management for conduct not con- 
nected with the natural-gas campaign. 

During the course of the investigation, a second salesman, V. E. Lee, 
assured us that he had sent no telegrams without permission of the 
people whose names he used. He had expressly been told that the 
company wanted nothing from him but the truth, and he assured us 
this was a correct statement. 

On Wednesday, September 5, however, he told us that it was not a 
correct statement and that he had sent some other telegrams without 
approval from those whose names he signed, and which he verified here 
this morning. 

None of the company’s top officials in Chicago approved of any of 
these activities. As a matter of fact, they strongly condemned them 
once they learned of them. They have ordered me to be sure there is 
never any repetition of such incidents. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel; you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe the setup of the organization of Stand- 
ard of Indiana in Minnesota, please, sir? 

Mr. Knieret. As I previously said, I am the Northwest regional 
manager, which covers 3 States: North, Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota. 

In Minnesota we have two division offices, Twin Cities and Duluth, 
headed up by Mr. Reed at Duluth, and Mr. Hilliard at Twin Cities. 

Mr. Fay. Is that R-e-e-d? 

Mr. Knierev. That is R-e-e-d. 

Mr. Fay. Then your jurisdiction, as far as these parties are con- 
cerned, is over both of these regions ? 

Mr. KnieFet. I am their immediate supervisor. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately how many employees are there in the 
State of Minnesota ? 

Mr. Knreret. We have 402 bulk-station agents and 41 bulk-station 
salesmen, and I can’t tell you the number of people in the accounting 
department. It would probably run 250 or thereabouts. 

Then we have another class of salesmen called “reseller salesmen,” 
who call on service stations and solicit and help them in selling this 
company’s products in retail outlets. We have approximately 35 or 
40 of them. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe to the committee in a little detail what 
your personal knowledge was of the origination of this telegram 
fa te to Senator Thye, more than you have in the statement, if 

ou wi 
: Mr. Knreret. Mr. Markusich, as I have stated, called on me and 
discussed the Harris-Fulbright bill, and the possibility of its coming 
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up for a vote the following week, based on the information he could 
secure, and so I suggested that. we contact the Twin Cities manager, 
and we therefore got them together, Mr. Hilliard. 

Mr. Fay. Is this a personal meeting? 

Mr. Knteret. Of our own employees. 

Mr. Fay. You all four were present ? 

Mr. Knterev. There were more than four. 

Mr. Fay. Would you describe who was present ? 

Mr. Knteret. That is what I started to do, sir. Mr. Markusich, 
myself, Mr. Hilliard, and his two assistant managers, and his two 
sales managers, and his public-relations representative, and his ad- 
vertising representative, and I believe his personnel supervisor. 

There were about 10 or 12 of us. 

Mr. Fay. Then Mr. Reed was not present at that particular 
meeting ? 

Mr. Knrerex. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. At that meeting, can you give us a little detail as to how 
the idea was firmed up? 

Mr. Knterev. Well, we had a general discussion of the importance 
of our interests personally, as well as the company’s interest in the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, and I don’t recall who made the suggestion of 
utilizing our salesmen and our agents, but when it was finally brought 
up to that point, it was general agreement among all of us that it was a 
pretty good idea. 

Mr. Fay. Who would have been in a position to authorize the in- 
curring of the expense that was necessary to it ? 

Mr.-Kwnieret. Who would have been? 

Mr. Fay. Yes; from the group that was present there? Who had 
the authority to authorize and approve the expenditures that would be 
attendant to this telegraphic campaign ¢ 

Mr. Knierev. Nobody. 

Mr. Fay. Who did authorize it? 

_ Knieret. Mr. Markusich indicated he thought it would be all 
right. 

Mr. Fay. Well, then, did Mr. Markusich actually authorize it from 
the standpoint that it was going to be approved at a later date by the 
accounting division of Standard of Indiana? 

Mr. Knteren. He indicated it would be all right if we went ahead 
and spent the money. 

Mr. Fay. You, in effect, took that as an approval, then, that it was 
going to be a financed campaign as far as Standard was concerned ? 

Mr. Knierex. We were planning to treat it the same as we would 
a sales campaign or anything else, and report it, as was brought out 
this morning, on a regular expenditure form that covers telegrams, 
telephones, repair expense, or any other items that went into the 
marketing cost of doing business. 

Mr. Fay. That is what I was trying to develop. What was Marku- 
sich’s position in Standard of Indiana, as related to your own position, 
for instance? 


Mr. Knieret. He was a representative of our production department. 

Mr. Fay. The home office? 

Mr. Knieret. He traveled out of the home office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So that actually, in the original setup, then, how did he 
relate to your position in that original setup of Standard? 
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(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Mr. Fay. I am just trying to get his relative position, as far as 
authority is concerned, with respect to authorizing you to act for 
Standard in this ae campaign. 

Mr. Kwnueret. I don’t think oa hed any authority. In fact, we 
didn’t give the cost too much concern. 

Mr. Fay. Or the approval of the campaign either; you didn’t con- 
sider that he had the authority from the top of Standard to approve 
the campaign ? 

Mr. Knreret. We didn’t even ask him that. We thought as a group 
it was a good idea, and we were all in accord with it, and so we went 
ahead and put it into effect. 

Mr. Fay. But at the time you stated in your preliminary statement 
here that you thought Mr. Markusich had authority to proceed with 
eee you later found out that he was wrong. Am I correct in 
that ¢ 

Someone at the meeting raised the question of a possible company 
payment for the telegrams, and Mr. Markusich advised the group that 
the plan was satisfactory to the general office. 

Mr. Knieret. That was the plan and not the cost. 

Mr. Fay. You say the question of possible company payment of 
telegrams. 

r. Knreret. May I have your question again? 

Mr. Fay. I am just trying to firm up the interpretation of the 
authority that you believed Mr. Markusich had when you sat down 
with him at this meeting in Minnesota in January of 1956. 

Mr. Kwyierext. At the conclusion of our group discussion, Mr. 
Markusich said, “I think it is a good plan, and we should go ahead 
with it.” Somebody brought up the question, as I have said here, as 
to the company being responsible for or standing the cost of the tele- 
grams, and he indicated, as I save so stated here, that he thought that 
the plan would be satisfactory. He thought the plan would be satis- 
factory from a general-office standpoint. 

Mr. Fay. Now, my next question, which I will repeat, is what posi- 
tion does he hold in the company that would indicate to you that he 
would be the one that could speak as far as the authority of the com- 
pany was concerned in approving it ? 

Mr. Knieret, I think that he came out expressly to try to encourage 
us to assist wherever possible in the favorable consideration or. the 
part of Senator Thye or others in the natural-gas bill. We didn’t 
question his authority. 

The CHarrman. Let me see if we can clear this up. It is roe | a 
little confusing to me. Mr. Markusich was out of the home office 

Mr. Knrerex. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is he superior to you in the authority of the com- 

any ¢ 
. Mr. Knreret. I wouldn’t think so. 

The Cuarrman., Sir? 

Mr. Knierex. I wouldn’t think so. 

The Cuarrman. You wouldn’t know? 

Mr. Knreret. I don’t think so. 

The CHarrman. Did he have authority to give you instructions as 
to what to do? 

Mr. KnreFret. No. 
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The Cuarrman. He was sent out there by the home office to contact 
you about the Harris-Fulbright bill ? 

” Mr. Kyreret. I don’t know that he was sent out. He came out from 
the general office. 

The CHarrMAN. He came from the general office? 

Mr. Knterext. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then he was your liaison at that time, and in this 
matter, between the general office of the company and your division? 

Mr. Knierex. No, sir; I wouldn’t consider him as such. 

The CuarrMan. If he came from the home office to talk to you about 
it, who was the liaison between the home office and yout You ap- 
parently relied upon his recommendations and suggestions and con- 
formed to them. 

Mr. KnieFeu. He did not make the recommendation that we go on 
thistype ofa program. He merely sat in on the discussion, and it was 
the consensus of the group that we go into this kind of a program. 

The Cuaimman. You also consulted with him about the home-office 
standpoint, and their position, and you say over here: 

Mr. Markusich advised the group that the plan was satisfactory from the 
general-office standpoint. 

Mr. Knreret. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You didn’t say he thought it was; he advised you 
that it was, according to your statement. 

Mr. Knierex. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrmaNn. Then obviously, he came out there for the purpose, 
from the home office, knowing that that was the program, or to set 
up some kind of a program to try to influence Senator Thye and pos- 
sibly others vaanirian this legislation. That is the purpose of his 
trip out there; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Knreret. He did not come out there directly to do anything 
about telegrams or Senator Thye. 

The Cuarrman, I am not talking about telegrams, but I am talking 
about taking some action. 

Mr. Knieret. To try to instill some further enthusiasm for the ben- 
efit of the Fulbright bill; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was his mission ? 

Mr. Knrteret. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmaNn. On that trip? 

Mr. Knrerez. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. After discussing it, you all came to the conclusion 
that the telegram campaign method would be desired ? 

Mr. Knierex. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And you launched that kind of a campaign? 

Mr. Knrerex. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. With his approval ? 

Mr. Knierex. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And with his assurance to you, according to your 
own language, with his advice to you that the plan was satisfactory 
from the general-office standpoint. 

Mr. Knierez. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Is it not a fact that he came out there and suggested 
the very thing that you did, and he came from the home office with that 
suggestion to you, that you should launch such a campaign ? 

Mr. Knieret. No, sir. 
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The Cuatrrman. That was all determined after he arrived? 

Mr. Knierex. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then when it came to the matter of paying for it, 
what discussion did you have about that, and how the campaign was 
to be financed ? 

Mr. Knrerex. The question came up by someone in the group as to 
whether or not we would be willing to pay for the telegrams, to help 
expedite the program, and he remarked that he thought it would be 
satisfactory lon the general office standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. So you proceeded with that kind of a program? 

Mr. Knreret. Yes, sir. 


The CuarrmMan. Now, how were these expenses charged on the books 
of the company ? 

Mr. Kniere.. They were reported by the agent on the regular O-17 
form we used, expense report, along with telephone calls, repairs, and 
other costs of doing business, and they were charged, I am assuming, 
along with those other items, against marketing expense. 

The CuarrmMan. They were charged against marketing expense? 

Mr. Kniereu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Actually, they were not marketing expenses. 

Mr. Knieret. Are you asking me? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Knieret. No, I don’t believe they were. 

The Cuarrman. When did the head office first complain about these 
charges to you? 

Mr. Knrerex. They never did complain to me. 

The CuarkMan. They never did complain to you? 

Mr. Knrerex. They didn’t know anything about them. 

The CHarmmaNn. Did they not audit your books and check these re- 
ports to ascertain what kind of expenses you are having in your divi- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Kwnreret. Periodically; yes. 

The CuHarrMan. Have they not checked them since January when 
these telegrams were sent? 

Mr. Knieret. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t a check from the home office on your 
expenditures since January? 

Mr. Knterex. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

The CuHarrmMan. You state down here in the closing paragraph of 
your prepared statement that none of the company’s top officials in 
Chicago approved any of these activities: 

As a matter of fact, they strongly condemned them once they learned of them. 

They have ordered me to be sure that there is never any repetition of such 
incidents. 

When did the home office officials learn of the action you had taken 
and condemn you for taking them ? 

Mr. Knreret. Sometime in August Mr. Lea came up to our office and 
said that he wanted an investigation made of all of the telegrams that 
were sent by our agents and salesmen from people they had contacted. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Mr. Lea; is he over you? 

Mr. Knieret. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is he your general counsel ? 

Mr. Knrere. He is an attorney for Standard Oil Co. 
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The CHamRMAN. He is counsel for Standard Oil and representing 
your division ¢ 


” Mr. Knrerex. Yes, sir. 


The CHarrMANn. And he came to you wanting what? 

Mr. Knrere. An investigation made of all of the telegrams and 
their costs, promoted by this pro 

The CuarmMan. That didn’t occur until August, sometime last 
month; is that correct ? 

Mr. Knterex. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. When did you first find out that the top officials in 
Chicago, according to your statement, did not approve of these activi- 
ties? 

Mr. Knteret. When the investigation that was conducted disclosed 
that there were some names of telegrams sent in by people who had not 
subscribed or agreed to them, and we found out what the cost was. 

The CHarrMan. Are we to understand that the home office disap- 
proved of all of the action taken, the sending of the telegrams, or just 
simply disapproved of ey TEV: ams without the consent of the 
person whose name was used? Did they disapprove of all that you did? 

Mr. Knrerex. The entire program was disapproved. 

The CuatrMan. They disapproved of all of it? 

Mr. Knrerext. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Some 7 or 8 months after it occurred ? 

Mr. Knrterex. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. But after they knew this matter was under investi- 
gation by this committee ? 

Mr. Knrerex. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. So you had no disapproval or condemnation from 
the top officials of the company until this investigation got under way ? 

= Knieret. I think that probably the reason was they didn’t know 
about it. 

The CHatrMANn. They didn’t know about it? 

Mr. Knrereu. No. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know just how the company operates, but 
I regard it from general reputation as a very efficient company, and 
I am a little surprised that the home office wouldn’t find out about this 
character of expenditures for some 8 months after it happened, not 
until an investigating committee began to look into it. 

That may be correct, but it seems a bit doubtful on the surface of it. 
I am not questioning what you are saying, but I can hardly see that 
the home office wouldn’t know about these expenditures. 

You didn’t report them to the home office ? 

Mr. Knterex. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you make such reports to the home office ? 

Mr. Knrerex. No, sir. 

The CuamrMan. Well, maybe so. 

Allright, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kniefel, can you tell the committee why it was decided 
that the telegraphic campaign should be used in attempting to influence 
only the vote of Senator Thye ? 

In other words, you were the superior officer for Standard in North 
Dakota and South Dakota, as well as in Minnesota. 

Mr. Knrerex. That is right. 
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As I testified a short while ago, Senator Humphrey had made quite 
clear his stand on the gas bill, the Fulbright bill. In North Dakota, m 
associates and friends indicated to me they were positive that Senator 
Young was going to vote for the gas bill. Obviously, there was no 
effort needed. 

In South Dakota, it was reported likewise from words that I could 
pick up from information from our people and friends, and people I 
visited with, and in South Dakota they told me that there wasn’t any 

uestion but that Senator Case and Senator Mundt were favorable to 
the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

The Cuamman. Therefore, are we to understand that within your 
division, the Senators living within your division of authority for the 
company, only Senator Thye was the one that needed to be contacted? 

Mr. Knterev. That is the way we felt. 

The Cuarrman. That isthe way you felt at the time? 

Mr. Knteret. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask a question at that point. 

Mr. Kniefel, did you have a report that other regions of Standard 
Oil were also giving consideration to contacting the Senators in their 
respective regions to make certain that they would vote in favor of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill? There were many Senators who did not 
vote in favor of the bill and there are many Senators who will reserve 
the right to make a specific expression about how they are going to 
vote because they want to extend the committees that have held the 
public hearings and will handle the bill on the floor, the courtesy of 
at least allowing them to make an explanation of the bill before they 
make a decision as to whether they will vote against or for, unless 
they happen to be a member of the committee and hav already ex- 
pressed themselves. 

Many would reserve the right to wait until such time as debate 
on the floor took place. There were many Members in that same 
position. 

Did you get a report in your conference in Minneapolis, or in Min- 
nesota, prior to sending out the instructions to your district men to 
contact individuals to send me telegrams—did you get a report that 
other regions were doing a similar campaign activity ? 

Mr. Knrteret. I did not. 

Senator Torr. There was no discussion as to what they were doing 
in Ohio, or what they were doing in Nebraska, or any of the other 
States outside of your region ? 

Mr. Knreret. No. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kniefel, did you ask the district managers under 
you to submit reports back to you as to how the campaign was pro- 
ceeding, or anything? 

Mr. Knteret. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you give them any deadline on which to conduct this 
campaign ? 

Mr. Knreret. No, there was no deadline given them, but we, as 4 
group, at this meeting, decided that because of information that there 
was a strong possibility the measure was coming up for a vote the fol- 
lowing week, we should try to complete the assignment by the end of 
the week, and it was on that basis that we proceeded. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have any knowledge at all as to whether or not 
Mr. Markusich, when he returned to the head office, informed any- 
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body there as to the type of campaign that you had decided upon, 
and that you had apparently indicated to him you were going to carry 
out f : 

Mr. Knreret. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fay. Have you since talked with Mr. Markusich ? 

Mr. Knrere. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Have you discussed that subject with him? 

Mr. Knieret. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Now, in your activities for Standard of Indiana, were 
you called upon to perform any functions for any other committees 
of the oil industry, such as the Natural Oil and Gas Resources Com- 
mittee, or the General Gas Committee? 

Mr. Knrerez. I was put on the executive committee of the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee for the State of Minnesota and the 
only part I played in that was to have our employees assist in the 
distribution of the materials furnished by that group, to service clubs, 
schools, PTA associations, and that sort of thing. 

It was a detail, and I asked them to be cooperative in the distribu- 
tion, and I let it drop at that. 

Mr. Fay. Are you actually familiar or do you have personal know]l- 
edge of the size of the bulk material that the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee furnished to you to so transmit? 

Mr. Knreret. I didn’t see any of it. 

Mr. Fay. You did not see it? 

Mr. Knrerex. No. 

Mr. Fay. So, without seeing it at all, you authorized your employees 
just to transmit it to these organizations? 

Mr. Knieret. I had been told that it was an educational penne, 
to acquaint the public with the problems in discovering natural gas, 
and its handling, and what not, subjects that it was felt the public was 
very poorly posted on, and on that basis I was agreeable that they put 
it out. 

Mr. Fay. Are you familiar with the Federal Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Kntere.. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You are not familiar with it? 

Mr. Knreren. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any opinion as to whether or not your 
activities at all could possibly be a violation of the Federal law, as far 
as your telegram campaign was concerned ¢ 

Mr. Knreret. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Attempting to influence a Senator’s vote? 

Mr. Knteret. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then you have no opinion on it now? 

Mr. Knierex. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you one or two questions. 

Did you make any report on this campaign or this activity to Mr. 
Markusich after that meeting? 

Mr. Knrerex. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You never made any written report to him? 

Mr. Knreret. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you make any report to him by telephone as to 
how the campaign went or whether you were able to complete the 
assignment ? 

Mr. Kntere. No, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Or with what success? 

Mr. Kwnierex. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. When did you first discuss it with Mr. Markusich 
after that meeting? 

Mr. Kwnierev. Last week. 

The Cuarrman. Last week? 

Mr. Knreret. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have never thought of it since, or in the sense 
of discussing it? 

Mr. Knieret. No. The bill was not passed. 

The CuarrMan. The bill was vetoed. 

Mr. Knreret. It was vetoed, yes, and that was it. 

The Cuairman. Did you report any of these expenses in connection 
with this campaign as required under the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Knterev. I don’t know anything about the Lobbying Act and 
there was no report made. 

The CHairman. So there was po report made that way. Yeu 
treated it as an advertising or saies expense, did you not? 

Mr. Knierer. Ordinary business expense. 

The Cuarrman. And the $1,500, the cost of the telegrams alone, 
does not represent the total expense that was involved; does it? 

Mr. Knteret. No; that is right. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what the other expense would be? 

Mr. Knieret. No; it would be mostly an estimate, because as these 
men were making their territory, I am sure they conducted other 
parts of our business at the time they were in the various towns. 

The Cuatrman. But there were a lot of telephone calls back and 
forth, and giving instructions, and so on ¢ 

Mr. Knteret. No doubt about it. 

The Cuatrman. And that went on this general expense sheet ? 

Mr. Knterex. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you, in connection with this Harris- 
Fulbright bill, did you, on behalf of your company, or for yourself or 
anyone else connected with the company, either your superiors or 
subordinates, so far as you know, make during that time any cam- 
paign contribution to any candidates for the United States Senate or 
any prospective candidates for the United States Senate? 

Mr. Knrerev. No, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. To anyone else? 

Mr. Knterev. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. As far as you know, then, you state under oath 
there was no campaign contributions involved in any way in con- 
nection with your campaign to influence action on the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, or any other Federal legislation? 

Mr. Knierev. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You know of nosuch expense or action being taken ! 

Mr. Knieret. I know of none. 


The Cuatrman. If this was not a proper expense, or a proper sales 
expense, but was an expense to influence legislation, and obviously 
that is what it was, did you consider that as a deductible expense 
against income taxes for your corporation ? 

Mr. Knieret. Not understanding the Lobbying Act, it would be 
hard for me to answer that. 
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The CHarrMan. It does raise a question that I think might be of 
interest to our counsel, and it is also of interest to this committee, and 
I think to the revenue department. I just mention that. 

We are trying in these hearings to develop the whole pattern of 
these operations, so that the Congress may consider remedial legis- 
lation, and I think that it might be well for some of you business peo- 
ple tomake some mental notes for future reflection. 

Senator Tuy. This is no pleasure for me, Mr. Chairman, because 
these men are some of our outstanding Minnesota business people, and 
Standard Oil enjoys a very fine reputation in Minnesota. These men 
that appear upon the list of witnesses here also enjoy the very finest 
of business reputations in the State. 

Had you ever given thought, Mr. Kniefel, as to whether the Harris- 
Fulbright bill was anything like the Kerr bill of an earlier year? 

Mr. Knrerex. I hadn’t put that connection at all on it. 

Senator Ture. Was that discussed that night in the meeting, that 
the Harris-Fulbright bill was, if not a sister or brother to the bill that 
had been before Congress at an earlier date—it certainly was very 
closely related to it ? 

Mr. Knterex. That was not brought in; the Kerr bill was not. 

Senator Toye. It wasn’t? . 

Mr. Knreren. No. 

Senator Toye. You were aware, of course, that the Kerr bill had 
been before Congress at an earlier year, were you not? 

Mr. KNrerex. I remember that briefly. 

Senator Tuyr. And that the Kerr bill had passed the Senate and 
had been vetoed. You must have been familiar with what my vote 
was on the Kerr bill. 

Mr. Knierev. At the time that came up for vote, Senator Thye, 
I was not living in Minnesota. 

Senator Ture. That will account for that. I voted against the 
Kerr bill in 1950, which was then vetoed, and it was a pretty firm fact 
that I had strong convictions against such legislation because of my 
statements in 1950, and that in all due respect to the committees and 
the committee procedure in Congress, I did not express myself firmly 
ome way or the other until such time as the debate took place on the 
floor. 

I just respectfully stated to all of you that I was reserving the right 
to final decision until the floor debate had taken place, but I was on 
record as being opposed to just that kind of legislation because I voted 
against the Kerr bill in 1950. 

Mr. Knieret. I didn’t live in Minnesota at that time. 

The CHatrmaNn. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kniefel. 

Has Mr. Douda come in yet? Will you come around, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before 
this special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Doupa. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD DOUDA, LONSDALE, MINN. 


The Cxatrman. Will you state your name and your place of resi- 
dence and your business or occupation ? 
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Mr. Doupa. Ed Douda, from Lonsdale, Minn.; owner and operator 
of a service station and implement business. 

The Cuatrman. Operator of what? 

Mr. Doupa. A service station and implements. 

The Cuarrman. Automobile implements ? 

Mr. Doupa. No; farm implements. 

The Cuarrman. Have you talked to members of the committee 
staff regarding your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Doupa. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know the general nature of these hearings 
and the information that the committee desires to elicit from you! 

Mr. Dovupa. I believe I do, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And you also know you have a right to counsel 
if you desire. You have waived counsel ¢ 

Mr. Doupa. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. I would like to have this telegram marked for the record, 
and identified by the witness. 

The CuHatrman. The Chair presents to you a telegram purporting 
to have been sent by you to Senator Thye on January 11, 1956, and I 
ask you to examine the telegram and state whether or not you sent it 
yourself, or whether you authorized anyone to sign your name and 
send it for you ? 

Mr. Doupa. I did not send it, and I did not authorize anyone to 
send it. 

The CuarrmMan. That telegram was in a group this morning that 
were identfied for reference, and therefore, it may now be withdrawn 
from that category and placed in the record as exhibit No. 6, and it 
will be printed in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

F'ARIBAULT, MINN., January 11, 1956. 


Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Encourage you to vote for Fulbright-Harris bill because its socialism against 
free enterprise. 

Epwarp Doupa, Lonsdale. 

Senator Ture. I was just going to say that Lonsdale is right west 
of the city of Northfield and I know Mr. Douda’s business—I have 
been acquainted with him for years past. You can imagine that it 
was most difficult for me to receive a telegram from one whom I held 
in as high esteem as I hold you, and then find that my convictions were 
contrary to the expressions of your convictions in the telegram. 

Therefore, I was doubly happy to know that you had not been the 
author or the sender of that telegram. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. That is the only point I wish to prove. 

The CuHarrman. Were you ever consulted by anyone regarding the 
Harris-Fulbright bill with regard to having you take any action to 
try to influence the vote of Senator Thye or any other Member of 
Congress regarding the bill ? 

Mr. Doupa. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. No one ever asked you to send a telegram either 
supporting the measure or opposing it? 

Mr. Doupa. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Vernon E. Lee ever discuss the merits of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill with you? 

Mr. Doupa. No, sir; he did not. 

The Cuarrman. Did he ever request you to grant him authority to 
use your name in sending the telegram ¢ 

Mr. Doupa. No, he did not. 

The Cuamman. This was just as much a surprise to you as it was 
to Senator Thye when he received it ? 

Mr. Doupa. That is correct, sir. 

The Curamman. I believe there are no further questions, and you 
may stand aside. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. A. K. Reed. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Reep. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reed, state your name and your place of resi- 
dence and your business or occupation. 


TESTIMONY OF A. K. REED, MANAGER, DULUTH DIVISION, STAND- 
ARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, DULUTH, MINN., ACCOMPANIED 
BY L. B. LEA, COUNSEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Reep. A. K. Reed, R-e-e-d, division manager, Standard Oil Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

The CuHarrman. How long have you occupied that position? 

Mr. Reep. Since January 9, 1956. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reed, have you discussed this matter with any 
member of the staff of the committee ? 

Mr. Reep. I have not. 

The Cuamman. Do you know generally the nature of these hear- 
ings and what the committee is seeking to establish ? 

Mr. Reep. I do. 

The Cuarrman. With that information, you have elected to have 
an attorney present to represent you ? 

Mr. Reep. I have. 

The Cuarmrman. The attorney will please identify himself for the 
record. He is the same counsel that has appeared for others, but I 
think it is well to identify yourself each time, as the witnesses appear. 

Mr. Lea. My name is L. B. Lea, and I am an attorney with Stand- 
ard Oil Co., with offices at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 
in this instance I am appearing as counsel for the witness. 

The CuatrMan. You are not representing the company? 

Mr. Lea. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. The company is paying you for your services while 
you represent these people? 

Mr. Lea. They haven’t yet, but I assume that they will. 

The Cuatrman. You expect the company to pay you? 

Mr. Lea. I am expecting them to; yes. 

The CHAmRMAN. Actually, you are representing the company, are 
you not? 

_Mr. Lea. I don’t believe so. I don’t know that their interest is any 
different from the interest of these witnesses in any event. 

83253—56——24 
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The Cuatrman. It is probably not, but I had a suspicion that actu- 
ally you were about as much counsel for the company as you were for 
the witnesses, and I thought we might just clear it up. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Reed, as manager of the Duluth Division, you were 
present at a meeting with your regional manager, were you not? 

Mr. Reep. I was not. 

Mr. Fay. You were not? 

Mr. Reep. No, I was not. 

Mr. Fay. lamsorry. Iam taking it out of sequence. It was Mr, 
Hilliard who was there, and you were later contacted. 

Mr. Reep. I was contacted later. 

Mr. Fay. Tell the committee how you were contacted, and by whom, 
with respect to carrying out instructions that some telegrams be sent 
to Senator Thye. 

Mr. Reep. Well, either the afternoon of January 10, or the morning 
of January 11 

Mr. Fay. On this point of the record, did I understand you to say 
that you actually began your association the day before, on January 9! 

Mr. Reep. I went to work as manager the morning of the 9th, at 
Duluth, and I formerly had been manager at Mankato, but we closed 
that division on December 31. Then in the moving, there was a week 
lost in there, but I did not report until the morning of Monday, 
January 9. 

Mr. Fay. I thought I understood you, and I wanted to clear that on 
the record, how you came into the picture. 

Mr. Reep. In the confusion, on the afternoon of January 10 or the 
morning of January 11, I received a telephone call from my regional 
manager, Mr. W. C. Kniefel, telling me about the program they were 
getting ready to install in the Twin Cities Division, and he suggested 
that he thought it would be a very good program for us to follow in 
northern Minnesota, which we did. Such program we put into effect. 
It was either that afternoon or the morning, as previously stated. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell us how he outlined to you on the telephone 
conversation, just what the program was to be? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, he said he felt we had a reasonable chance to per- 
haps influence Senator Thye in his thinking as it pertained to the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, and that we should contact our B Station sales- 
men and that they should go out and either through contacting their 
agents, but in every case the individuals should be contacted who were 
favorable towards the Harris-Fulbright bill, and ask them to send a 
telegram. 

If necessary, we would make payment of such telegrams sent. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall anything further that he told you? 

Mr. Reep. No, that is just about the size of it. 

Mr. Fay. Did he tell you how many telegrams should be sent from 
each community ? 

Mr. Reep. He suggested we try to get 3 or 4. 

_Mr. Far. How many communities are there in your particular di- 
vision 

Mr. Reep. At that time 136. 

Mr. Fay. By “communities,” does that indicate the number of bulk 
stations ? 
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Mr. Reep. The number of bulk stations. That is the way we desig- 
¥ m. 
a ay. So that telegrams that were to be sent were actually from 
communities that had a bulk station ? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. Biss Te fies ets FE 

Mr. Fay. Are there other similar communities, similar in size, to 
these 130 that might not have a bulk station by Standard of Indiana? 

Mr. Resp. There are a few cases; yes. 

Mr. Fay. In most instances, you cover the fairly large sized com- 
munities in northern Minnesota ¢ 

Senator Ture. Some of those communities were large, Counsel, and 
some were very, very small, and that was what surprised me and led 
me to look into the numbers of telegrams, and where, geographically, 
they were coming from. I couldn’t imagine why I should receive 
telegrams from certain of those little community centers because they 
were so small, and I was quite certain that in the dead of winter up 
in that north country they couldn’t possibly be so inspired that they 
would send me three telegrams out of each community. 

When I started checking into it, I could see the pattern right away, 
and I just said to myself, here is a campaign if I ever saw one. 

Mr. Reep. Well, Senator Thye, might I just answer that for a 
moment ? 

Senator Turse. Yes; indeed. That is what we are here for. 

Mr. Reep. As I previously stated, the salesmen were told to con- 
tact their agents because the agents are established businessmen in each 
community, even though they may be small. They do know the feel- 
ings of the people within those communities as to how they might 
feel about free enterprise. It was not only the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
it was in part, perhaps, a question of free enterprise, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That major campaign induced people to sign tele- 
grams, those that were contacted on the basis that this bill, in other 
words—that private enterprise was jeopardized unless this bill passed ? 

Mr. Resp. ‘That was aie part of it, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is one thing that you emphasized. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. You felt under the Supreme Court decision that 
if that were not corrected, if the Federal Power Commission were left 
with the power to regulate at the source of production, that that would 
and does jeopardize the major private enterprise, according to your 
concept of it # 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And that this legislation, you felt, was needed 
to afford further een and better protection to private enter- 
prise system, according to your concept of it ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. The Chair wishes to say that he thinks it is per- 
fectly legitimate to petition Congress and for business to show an 
interest, whether it is farmers, labor, or others, in legislation. 

I don’t criticize that. I do have some reservations about some 
methods that are sometimes employed, and also some manner of book- 
keeping that charges the expense to the taxpayers. In effect, that is 
what it does. I have some reservations about that. 
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Senator Tuyr. I also want the record to show, Mr. Chairman, 
that I had no resentment of the number of telegrams that were sent 
to me. Any person in public life likes to hear from those who are 
constituents, whether they are for or against you. 

So I had absolutely no objection. I was not the one who initiated 
the check on Minnesota. That was a committee staff procedure of 
checking everything that we, by resolution, sir, are bound to look 
into as a committee. 

They were the ones that established the fact. However, I did know 
that some persons had been reported to have sent me telegrams and that 
later these persons denied they had sent them. We acknowledged the 
telegrams and were then informed by return letters that they didn’t 
know to what telegram I had reference. 

However, this is not the first instance where that has happened. 
It happens every year. We get telegrams and we acknowledge them 
and then they write back ak. y say, “While I don’t know to what you 
are referring, I certainly didn’t send you a telegram or I didn’t send 
you a letter on this subject.” 

Mr. Fay. What were your instructions to your immediate em- 
ployees, under your supervision, as to how they would carry out these 
orders ? 

Mr. Reep. I told them to call each salesman and ask them to start 
around their territory, taking their time, to contact each person, being 
certain they were in favor of the Harris-Fulbright bill, and if he 
could get them to send the telegram fine, and pay for it, and if not, 
as long as they were agreeable to send the telegram under their name, 
we would pay for it. 

Mr. Fay. How many employees received that instruction from you? 

Mr. Reep. Thirteen. One, Mr. Ray Melhus, carried it on to the 
13 B station salesmen. 

Mr. Fay. It wasn’t transmitted either by writing—— 

Mr. Reep. It was not. 

Mr. Fay. Just a verbal transmission from him, after you had in- 
structed him as to how they should proceed ? 

Mr. Reep. I called him in my office and he placed the 13 calls, and 
that is the reason I say it was either the afternoon of January 10 or 
the morning of January 11, by the time each salesman had finally 
been contacted. 

_Mr. Fay. Did he place those calls from your office? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; in our overall office, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you request him, or through him, the other salesmen 
to report the progress of their efforts at all? 

Mr. Reep. I did not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you subsequently receive any report? 

Mr. Reep. I did not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any idea on January 25, 10 days later, 
or 15 days later, as to how many telegrams had been sent out? 

Mr. Reep. I did not. 

Mr. Fay. And you subsequently received no information on it from 
any source? 

Mr. Reep. It was only within a few weeks it was vetoed, and so we 
forgot about it. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know how many telegrams actually were sent 
from your division ? 
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Mr. Reep. I do not. I could not give you a positive figure; no. 

Mr. Fay. Can you approximate it if each salesman carried out his 
instruetions? How many would there have been ? 

Mr. Reep. There would have been about 13 times 30; it would be 
around 390 if everyone had fulfilled the assignment that was given, 
which I since have found out several of them did not do. 

Mr. Fay. Did you since then also find out that some of them had 
actually sent telegrams without securing the authorization of the 
sender ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fay. When did you find that out? 

Mr. Reep. On my own personal investigation, about 3 or 4 weeks 
ago, shortly after Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Lockwood called on me. 
When I found out the results of some of their findings and they 
didn’t tell me, but they intimated that perhaps everything was not 
quite what it should be, I went out and made my own investigation. 

Mr. Fay. What was the result of that investigation? 

Mr. Reep. Well, the result of that investigation was that I found 
five people whose names had been used and telegrams had been sent, 
and paid for by us, which certainly was not right and was not the 
intent of the idea at the time it was started. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell us whether or not that was the efforts of 
one salesman or more than one? 

Mr. Reep. That was the efforts of one salesman. 

Mr. Fay. Were there other salesmen that came to your attention 
that used names which they were not authorized to use? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; it was the only one. 

Mr. Fay. During your employment with Standard of Indiana, and 
prior to taking over this division assignment, had you previously 
been associated with either the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee, or the General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Reep. I have been associated with the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee. I have never heard of the General Gas Com- 
mittee, but I was on the executive committee for the State of Min- 
nesota for the NGORC. However, I never attended a meeting be- 
cause we were in the process for a year and a half prior and during 
this period of closing the Mankato division, and being transferred to 
another division. 

Mr. Fay. Can you describe for the committee what your activities 
were with the NGO? 

Mr. Reep. About the only thing I can say there, Mr. Fay, is as 
manager of the Mankato division, of approving the distribution of the 
materials and of having the department set up under our advertising 
and public relations department of assisting the natural oil and gas 
resources committee in procuring speakers and speaking events, and 
what have you. 

Mr. Fay. What instructions had you received from your superior 
as to the cooperation that you were to extend in that regard? 

Mr. Reep. In view of the fact that it was an educational program 
and being interested in my company that I have worked for for 23 
years, I was very wholeheartedly in accord in doing everything that I 
— to get the public acquainted with the facts about the oil and gas 
industry: 
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Mr. Fay. I asked you what instructions, if any, you had received 
from your superiors as to how you would cooperate ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Well, that is going back quite a ways. The only thing | 
can remember is that I would say we were to cooperate fully except 
under no circumstances ever to become involved in any conversation 
on any form of legislation and if any questions were ever asked of me 
as manager of the Standard Oil Co., and you might be delivering a 
speech, regardless of the question being asked, from the floor, never 
get involved in any form of legislative discussion; that our company 
was so definite about it stands out in my mind. 

The Cuatrman. At that point, the Chair would like to inquire. 

You say that your earlier instructions were when you were putting 
on a so-called educational campaign, you were not in any way to discuss 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know why the departure from that genera! 
instruction when the Harris-Fulbright bill came up ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t think there was a departure, Senator McClellan. 

The Cuarrman. How could you get them to send telegrams without 
discussing legislation ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I think that the natural oil and gas resources educationa!| 
program is on one side, and the Harrjs-Fulbright bill affecting the 
independent gas producers and the Standard Oil Co. is another re- 
sponsibility of mine. I think that I have to look at it as having two 
responsibilities. 

The Cuarrman. You had two responsibilities. In the first instance, 


as I understand you, there was specific instructions that you were not 
to discuss legislation. 


Mr. Rerp. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. But there came a time when you got specific in- 
structions to interest yourself in legislation. 

Mr. Reep. I received a telephone call to see if we couldn’t send out 
three telegrams from B station salesmen to Senator Thye. That is 
about the form of it, or the extent of it. 

Mr. Fay. Do you think that you, by your participation in that cam- 
paign, telegram campaign, actually were engaging in lobbying, Mr. 

eed ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know anything about lobbying. I looked at it, 
Mr. Fay, as a sales program. I looked at it—I don’t care if I am 
trying to sell a big customer over here or a little one, but there was a 
possibility of making a sale, and to me, why I went into it whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically as I do with everything else, and sure, 
the thing kicked back a little bit and for that I was personally sorry. 

Mr. Fay. What do you mean by regarding it as a sales program! 
You weren’t selling merchandise, and what were you selling? 

Mr. Reep. An idea. 

Mr. Fay. An idea? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know of any form of lobbying that doesn’t 
undertake to sell an idea ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know anything about lobbyin 


The Carman. You are getting to learn a little of the ABC’s 
about it. 


Mr. Reep. Maybe a little is soaking in. 
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Senator Toye. If it was not an idea, you thought it to be a phi- 
losophy, I presume, a business philosophy ‘ 

Mr. Reep. I have seen those things worked so many times, Senator 
Thye, that is seemed to be a good idea, 

The CuamrMan. Is there anything further? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Reed. 

The Chair wishes to ask Mr. Kniefel one other question. He is in 
the audience. 


TESTIMONY OF W. C. KNIEFEL, REGIONAL MANAGER, STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, L. B. LEA, STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Resumed 


Mr. Knrerex. Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Let us see if I understand your position correctly, 
and if as regional manager you would be the one that I should call 
upon for this information. 

The Chair would like to request that you compile as early as you can 
an itemized statement of the whole expense your company had in con- 
nection with this telegraphic campaign and submit it for the record 
of this committee. 

Mr. Knerret. At the earliest date possible ? 

The Cuarrman. At your earliest convenience. There is no pressure 
on you for it immediately, but I mean at your earliest convenience 
give us a breakdown of the expense and the total amount, as nearly as 
you can, from the records that you kept, so we may know, including the 
time of employees spent on that activity. 

Mr. Knrerex. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. The committee will take a 
10-minute recess. 

( Brief recess. ) 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Will Mr. H. J. Hilliard come around, please ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hitxi1arp. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF H. J. HILLIARD, MANAGER, TWIN CITIES DIVISION, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, L. B. LEA, STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF INDIANA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The CHamman. State your name, place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Hitx1arp. H. J. Hilliard, division manager of the Twin Cities 
division, living in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Hilliard, have you discussed your testimony 
on this matter with any member of the staff ? 

Mr. Huizarp. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. You know generally the subject matter of the 
inquiry and the character of the testimony that the committee wil] 
undertake to elicit from you? 

Mr. Hix1arp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You have selected counsel of your choice? 

Mr. Hiixrarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel, I may state for the record that you are the 
same counsel who has appeared here today representing other wit- 
nesses, Mr. Reed among them? 

Mr. Lea. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All] right, you may proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Hilliard, as manager of the Twin Cities division of 
Standard Oil, who is your next superior officer ? 

Mr. Hiiurarp. Mr. W. C. Kniefel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kniefel, who just preceded you on the stand? 

Mr. Hiixrarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Under you, as far as the organizational plan is concerned, 
will you describe to the committee the setup as far as Standard of 
Indiana is concerned ? 

Mr. Hi1arp. I have an assistant manager-reseller, who handles 
all of the dealer business; assistant manager-consumer, who handles 
all the consumer or farming business, contractors and people of that 
kind. I have two sales managers, one in charge of the dealer busi- 
ness, one in charge of the consuming business. 

Mr. Fay. Who are they? 

Mr. Hiuiarp. Sir? 

Mr. Fay. Who are they, by name? 

Mr. Hix1arp. One would be Robert Van Hercke, and the other 
one William Dinham. We have an industrial relations supervisor who 
handles employment, and he has an assistant. We have a public 
relations representative, an advertising representative, and an office 
supervisor. That constitutes the main part of the staff. 

Mr. Fay. Who is your public relations officer in your Twin Cities 
division ? 

Mr. Hia1arp. H. G. Moshier. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Lee isasalesman under you? 

Mr. Hinx1arp. Yes, sir. That is the one from Faribault. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe to the committee, then, just what 
instructions you received—I will go back one second. You were 
present at a meeting with Mr. Kniefel—— 

Mr. Huu1arp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And Mr. Markusich, early in January? 

Mr. Hiruiarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe what your understanding of your re- 
sponsibility was after that meeting, please? 

Mr. Hittrarp. We were to contact the B station salesmen who were 
in charge of agents, and have them and the B station salesmen each 
find at least three reputable people in their community who were in 
favor of our point of view, or the Fulbright bill, to send a wire to 
Senator Thye so stating. 

Mr. Fay. What occurred at the meeting that you know of your 
personal knowledge that warranted such a telegram campaign? 

Mr. Hrtxrarp. There was a general discussion of the entire group. It 
was tossed in that that would be a good way to advise the Senator 
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quickly of the thinking of the community, and it was adopted on 
that basis as a sort of committee action. : 

Mr. Fay. Did you know Mr. Markusich before the meeting! 

Mr. Hiu1arp. No; I had never met him. 

Mr. Fay. You met him there for the first time? 

Mr. Hiurarp. Yes, sir. b 

Mr. Fay. What is your recollection as to what part he took in that 
meeting and discussion ? 

Mr. Hitz1arp. I assumed him to be a public relations man. I didn’t 
know what his other capacity was until later. 

Mr. Fay. How was he introduced to you; do you recall ? 

Mr. Hitz1arp. Just as Mr. Markusich. 

Mr. Fay. But whoever introduced him to you described him as 
some representative of the company, and told you what representative 
capacity he had ? 

Mr. Hiti1arp. No, just Joe Markusich from Chicago. That is 
about it. 

Mr. Fay. Did you understand that he was with Standard of In- 
diana? 

Mr. Hiii1arp. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You knew he held some position ? 

Mr. Hiu1arp. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. You did not know what position ? 

Mr. Hitx1arp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Were you present at the meeting when he advised that 
this particular telegram campaign would be agreeable to the head- 
quarters office ? 

Mr. Hrtxt1arp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You heard him say that? 

Mr. Hiuiarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You didn’t ask him who directed him to come over there 
to take part in that meeting, did you? 

Mr. Hitxt1arp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You have no knowledge as to who might have directed 
him to doso? . 

Mr. Hitir1Arp. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. May I ask a question at this point, which I don’t 
think has been developed? How did you happen to go to the meet- 
ing? Who called you and requested your attendance? 

Mr. Hiru1arp. Mr. Kniefel asked that I call the meeting in my 
office. I had the largest group of people so we all came to my office, 
rather than my going over to his. 

_ The Cuarrman. Did you call the meeting the same day you were 
instructed to call it? 

Mr. Hiturarp. No; I called it several days before that. 

The Cuarrman. You anticipated Mr. Markusich’s arrival several 
days before ? 

Mr. Hitx1arp. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And had called the meeting? 

Mr. Hiu1arp. I didn’t know of his arrival, but I was asked to call 
the meeting by Mr. Kniefel. 

The Cuatrrman. And set it up for that time? 

Mr. Hix1arp. Yes, sir. 
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The CHatrman. So Mr. Markusich’s arrival and his visit there 
was known some days ahead ? 

Mr. Hiru1arp. I would say yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask at this point, did you know at that time 
the purpose of this visit, what he was coming for? 

Mr. Hruxrarp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you were instructed to set up the meeting, 
did you know what kind of a meeting it was to be? 

Mr. Hitu1arp. I don’t believe that was discussed, sir. 

The Cuairman. Were you told whom to have present ? 

Mr. Hiitrarp. Yes, sir; just to have my staff there. 

The Cuarrman. To have your staff present ? 

Mr. Hitx1arp. Yes. 

The CHarrman. You were not advised by Mr. Kniefel the nature 
of the meeting or what would be discussed ? 

Mr. Hitu1Arp. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You never knew about that until the meeting was 
in process ? 

Mr. Hix1arp. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Is that normal procedure? 

Mr. Hiixiarp. It would be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kniefel had the authority to call on you at any time 
and suggest that you set up a meeting of your whole staff? 

Mr. Hux1arp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So he could discuss a matter with them ? 

Mr. Hitx1arp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Does he normally tell you in advance what the subject 
matter will be? 

Mr. Hix1arp. No; I would say no. 

Mr. Fay. To your recollection did he on this occasion ? 

Mr. Hitxrarp. I don’t recall it; no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As a result of this meeting, then, what did you or whom 
did you instruct, and what did you instruct them to do? 

Mr. Hitx1arp. You mean following the meeting? 

Mr. Fay. That is correct. 

Mr. Hiu1arp. I gave no instructions on it. It was agreed in the 
meeting what we were going to do and my associates followed out the 
plan by the telephone calls themselves. 1 did not make any. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean your subordinates? 

Mr. Hitxiarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Members of your staff. 

Mr. Hitx1arp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Who particularly ? 

Mr. Hux1arp. That would be Mr. Moshier and I believe Mr. 
Dinham. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Moshier and Mr. Dinham? 

Mr. Hix1arp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How did they carry out the instructions? 

Mr. Hu1arp. They called the salesmen by telephone. 

Mr. Fay. What did they advise them to do, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Hiix1Arp. To go to their B station agents and secure permis- 
sion or secure people who were good citizens to send a wire to Senator 
Thye urging him to vote for the Harris-Fulbright bill. 
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Mr. Fay. Were they told to do it within a short period of time? 

Mr. Hui1Arp. I believe that was right, yes, sir, because I think the 
story at the time was there was going to be a vote on the bill early in 
the week, and we would have to get it done. 

Mr. Fay. How many bulk stations are there in your division ? 

Mr. Huurarp. 214. 

Mr. Fay. That would mean approximately 214 communities, tnen, 
a bulk station to each community. 

Mr. Huui1arp. 214 towns in which a bulk plant is located. 

Mr. Fay. That was what I had in mind. 

Mr. Huizar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How many telegrams were sent, to your knowledge, from 
your division ¢ 
’ Mr. Huttrarp. The best I could find out, about 600, 

Mr. Fay. So approximately every bulk agent actually carried out 
his instructions to get three names? 

Mr. Hm1arp. I would say about that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any knowledge as to the fact that some of 
the telegrams were being sent without the authorization of the sender’s 
name ¢ 

Mr. Hiturarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You did not? 

Mr. Huiurarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. When did you first discover that? 

Mr. Hitx1arp. When I was called on by Mr. Blackburn here, I 
believe. I also had been told by Mr. Reed that it had happened up 
there. 

Mr. Fay. Did you make an investigation yourself with respect to 
determining how many telegrams had been sent without authorization ? 

Mr. Hiiuiarp. We made an immediate investigation of all 

Mr. Fay. By immediate, you mean after talking to Mr. Blackburn ? 

Mr. Hinxrarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What did you discover at that time ? 

Mr. Hitu1arp. We found none in our field that were not sent with- 
out proper authority. 

Mr. Fay. What i you mean in your field ? 

Mr. Hix1arp. That is in my territory. That would include Mr. 
Lee, who did not tell us about it until the 5th of September. In the 
investigation he did not tell us that he had sent telegrams 

The Cuarrman. In other words, Mr. Lee withheld information from 
you or had given you inaccurate information on it during the course 
of your investigation of it ? 

Mr. Hiu1arp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Was there any other indication that telegrams had been 
sent without authorization by any of your substation dealers? 

Mr. Hitirarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Were your substation dealers instructed to go outside of 
their immediate families to secure the senders of the telegram or were 
they given any explicit instructions on that ? 

Mr. Hiixrarp. They were told to get people other than Standard Oil 
employees, that is, outside of the oil business. 

__Mr. Fay. So if they submitted the names of their immediate fam- 
ilies or their relatives, you had no knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Hizi1arp. We would have no knowledge of that; no, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. As division chairman, did you also have responsibilities 
as a worker for the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee in your 
district ? 

Mr. Hrxirarp. I was also on that committee ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. In what position ? 

Mr. Hiti14rp. I was on the executive committee. 

Mr. Fay. With whom ? 

Mr. Hiii1arp. With H. G. Sutliff and all the folks who have been 
here today. 

Mr. Fay. Your duties in respect to that work amounted to what? 

soo Hitx1arp. Just to see that the information got out to all of our 
people. 

Mr. Fay. And you did disseminate it whenever it was furnished you 
by the committee ; 

Mr. Hiurarp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fay. Getting back one moment to the telegrams again, Mr. 
Hilliard, was the substance of the telegrams discussed at that meeting 
when Mr. Kniefel was there ? 

Mr. Hix1arp. I believe we decided that there would be suggested 
telegrams to be made on private enterprise and things of that kind; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did they give you any standard forms? 

Mr. Hrixrarp. No. 

Mr. Fay. That you might comply with? 

Mr. Hira1arp. Just a general idea of several different types of 
telegrams that could be sent. 

Mr. Fay. Can you tell the committee whether or not there were any 
other subjects or business matters taken up at that particular meeting 
that Mr. Hilliard called and which you attended ? 

Mr. Hrirxr1arp. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Fay. This was the only subject matter ? 

Mr. Hi1Arp. That is all I recall. 

Mr. Fay. So the meeting was for the sole purpose of developing this 
particular subject matter which resulted in this telegraphic campaign! 

Mr. Hiixrarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did anyone in your organization, any of your bulk sales- 
men who were asked to get these telegrams, specifically decline the 
assignment? 

Mr. Hixurarp. We had no one refuse to send them; no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. So everybody who was asked among your employees actu- 
ally carried out their assignment to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Hitxrarp. To the best of my knowledge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As the division manager of the Twin Cities division, can 
you inform the committee why no telegrams were sent from the 
Twin Cities. 

Mr. Harp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. Hm1arp. We had not set up the contact as we did in the B 
station towns, so there was just nothing done in the Twin Cities. 

Mr. Fay. No effort was made to secure any telegrams there? 

Mr. Hix1arp. None at all; no, sir. ; 

Mr. Fay. Do you have knowledge of the Federal Lobbying Act at 
all? 

Mr. Hma1arp. No, sir; I don’t. 
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Mr. Fay. Do you have any opinion as to whether or not your activi- 
ties in any wise were governed by the provisions of the Federal Lobby- 
ing Act? 

Mr. Huu1arp. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Fay. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Hilliard. 

Mr. H. G. Moshier, come around, please, sir. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mosuier. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HUGH G. MOSHIER, PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPART- 
MENT, TWIN CITIES DIVISION, STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
INDIANA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, 
L. B. LEA, STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The CHarrman. Be seated. State your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Mosuter. My name is Hugh G. Moshier, and I live at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. My occupation is public-relations representative for 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

The Cuarrman. What territory do you cover? 

Mr. Mosuter. The entire territory of the Twin Cities sales division. 

The Cuairman. Of what? 

Mr. Mosnier. The Twin Cities sales division of Standard Oil. 

The CuarrmMan. That doesn’t mean very much. 

Mr. Mosuier. The lower half of the State of Minnesota, the south- 
ern half of the State of Minnesota. 

The Cuatrman. That is your area. 

Mr. Mosuter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Have you talked to any member of the staff of this 
committee abéut your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Mosuier. I have not. 

The Cramrman. You know the nature of the hearings, and, there- 
fore, you have counsel present. 

Mr. Mosuter. I have. 

The Cuarrman. The same counsel who represented Mr. Hilliard 
and Mr. Reed ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mosuter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuatmman. The record may so reflect.. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. How long have you been with Standard of Indiana, sir? 

Mr. Mosuter. Forty-three years. 

Mr. Fay. I want to direct your attention to December of 1955, and 
ask you if you have a recollection of receiving a telephone call from 
Mr. Patterson here in Washington ? 

Mr. Mosuter. I do not. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Mosnter. I do. 

Mr. Fay. Whois he? 


= Mosnirr. He is in our public-relations department in Chicago, 
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Mr. Fay. In the organizational setup of the company, is he 4 
superior of yours ¢ 

Mr. Mosnter. My superior is Mr. H. J. Hilliard, our division 
manager. 

Mr. Fay. What is Mr. Patterson’s position as far as the company’s 
headquarters office is concerned? Is it comparable to yours or is it a 
higher position than yours would be in your division ? 

fr. Mosuter. It is a higher position. 

Mr. Fay. It is a higher position. Did you know that he was as- 
signed in Washington with the General Gas Committee at that time’ 

Mr. Mosutrr. I did. 

Mr. Fay. Were you in communication with him ? 

Mr. Mosuier. I was not. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask you this question. Do you report +) 
Mr. Patterson or receive instructions from him in carrying out your 
duties for the company ¢ 

Mr. Mosuier. I receive my instructions from Mr. Hilliard. 

The Cuairman. Not from Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Mosuter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Fay. If the record showed that Mr. Patterson placed a cal] 
from Washington, person to person, to Mr. Moshier in the Twin Cities 
on December 29, would you confirm or deny that that call was made, 
Mr. Moshier ? 

Mr. Mosuier. I would confirm it if such a record 

Mr. Fay. But you have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Mosuter. I have no recollection at present; no; I do not. 

Mr. Fay. Did Mr. Patterson in any wise suggest that this meeting 
be set up in that telephone call? 

Mr. Mosuier. No. 

Mr. Fay. Does it refresh your recollection that there was any con- 
versation relating to Senator Thye in that telephone call from Mr. 
Patterson ? 

Mr. Mosuier. No. 

Mr. Fay. You have no recollection of that? 

Mr. Mosuier. I have no recollection. 

Mr. Fay. Were you working in any wise on behalf of the General 
Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Mosurér. No. 

Mr. Fay. As far as the Twin Cities division is concerned ? 

Mr. Mosnier. No. 

Mr. Fay. You were not? 

Mr. Mosuier. No. 

Mr. Fay. Getting directly, then, to this meeting that Mr. Hilliard 
set up, you were present at that meeting ? 

Mr. Mosuier. I was. 

Mr. Fay. You heard the discussion with respect to the subject 
matter of that meeting? 

Mr. Mosuter. I did. 

Mr. Fay. And it pertained to what? 

Mr. Mosuter. It was the opinion that Senator Thye had not def- 
initely made up his mind as to how he would vote on the Harris- 
Fulbright bill, and probably it was possible for us to persuade him 
to see our way and vote for it. 
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Mr. Fay. What was su gested be done to so persuade him? 

Mr. Mosuter. Sending him telegrams. 

Mr. Fay. Who particularly to your recollection was the one who 
suggested that telegrams might be the appropriate way of doing it? 

Mr. Mosuier. I. do not remember. It was a general conference 
and talk at that time, roundtable. 

Mr. Fay. Did you take any part in carrying out the instructions 
at that meeting ? 

Mr. Mosuier. I did. 

Mr. Fay. What part did you take‘ 

Mr. Mosuter. I immediately placed a call for all of our 23 B station 
salesmen and asked them to call me back, which they did. When 
they called me back I requested them to go to each one of the B station 
towns with the B station agent and secure, if possible, some reputable 
businessman, regardless of the type of his business, and endeavor to 
have him wire Senator Thye in favor of the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
and if the sender would not pay for it on his own, we would assume 
the obligation. 

Mr. Fay. Did you give him any typical example of the type of 
telegram they might suggest should be sent ? 

Mr. Mosurer. Yes; we made several suggestions. Several sug- 
gestions were free enterprise, Federal control, and Americanism, 
against socialism in government. 

Mr. Fay. Did you give those instructions to Mr. Lee, one of the 
salesmen in your division ? 

Mr. Mosnrer. I did. 

Mr. Fay. Did you also request them to report back as to the results 


they got and the people who actually were sending in the telegrams ¢ 
Mr. Mosurer. I did. 


Mr. Fay. Did — get such reports back? 


Mr. Mosier. 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Fay. How did they report? 

Mr. Mosurer. By phone. 

Mr. Fay. Did Mr. report also, to your recollection ? 

Mr. Mosuier. To my recollection, he did. 

Mr. Fay. Did he transmit over the telephone a list of the names that 

ad sent the telegrams? 

Mr. Mosuter. He did not. 

Mr. Fay. Had you instructed your salesmen that they should advise 
you who the senders were ? 

Mr. Mosurer. That is correct. The name of each man or woman 
whom they were able to secure the telegram, and the type of business 
and each town they were in. 

Mr. Fay. Did you get a written report from any of them as to the 
names of the individuals that they had contacted ? 

Mr. Mosnier. I did not receive any; no. 

Mr. Fay. Did they transmit it to headquarters ? 

Mr. Mosurer. On their reports they did. 

Mr. Fay. They were supposed to list the names of the senders of 
the messages on their reports to headquarters? 

Mr. Mosnrer. That is correct. I assume that. I didn’t see it. I 
don’t see those reports. 


hey reported to me that their assignment had been 
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The Caarman. To whom did you report after you received the 
report from the men actually doing the work in the field? 

Me, MosuieR. I reported to the management that the assignment 
had been completed. 

The CHarrman. You reported to whom? 

Mr. Mosuier. Our management. 

The Cuairman. Who is your management? 

Mr. Mosuter. Mr. Hilliard and Mr. Marquis, our assistant manager, 
who at that time was in charge of B station agents and B station 
salesmen. 

The Cuarrman. You reported to those two. Did you report to Mr, 
Patterson ? 

Mr. Mosuier. No; I did not. 

The CHarrmMan. You made no report to him? 

Mr. Mosuier. No. 

The Cuarrman. You did not report to the home office but only to 
your superiors in the division. 

Mr. Mosuier. Just to the division; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You say you reported to Mr. Markusich ? 

Mr. Mosier. No; Mr. Marquis, M-a-r-q-u-i-s. He is the assistant 
manager-customers, who has charge of the B station salesmen and the 
B station agents. 

Mr. Fay. Is that in your division or over the whole territory? 

Mr. Mosuier. In our Twin Cities sales division only. 

Mr. Fay. In the public relations work for the Twin Cities Division, 
did you have any assignments as far as these committees were con- 
cerned, the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee or the Natural 
Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Mosuter. I did. 

Mr. Fay. What were they? 

Mr. Mosuter. I was chairman of the speakers committee for speak- 
ers in the Minneapolis and St. Paul Twin Cities area, not in the field, 
but in the Minneapolis and St. Paul metropolitan area. 

Mr. Fay. What did your duties entail ? 

Mr. Mosuter. To solicit speakers for various civic clubs, commer- 
cial clubs, fraternal organizations, churches, and others, to have some- 
one of the speakers committee of the organization to present the pro- 
gram of the NGO. 

Senator Ture. Right at this point, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman: How much of your time was devoted to that type 
of publicity work? 

Mr. Mosuter. Not much, because it was all handled by phone. 

Senator Ture. But you would have to do some little work if you 
were taking all those telephone messages to and from the various civic 
organizations; you named quite a few organizations there. 

Mr. Moser. That is correct. 


Senator Ture. You named a lot of them. I suppose the telephone 
calls would become somewhat time-consuming. I was wondering how 
much of your time was actually devoted to that type of work through- 
out the winter of 1956. 

Mr. Mosuter. I would say from a half to three quarters of an hour 
a day, not over that. It took a lot of calls at that time. We had to 
come back and say to this club, “Yes, I will let you know.” You 
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called back after you once made the entree to the preaveme chairman 
of that particular organization to whom we wanted to talk. 

Senator Ture. How many of those organizations did you speak to! 

Mr. Mosuter. I spoke to none. I arranged the program. I made 
no speeches myself. 

Senator Tuyr. You did not? 

Mr. Mosuter. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. You furnished them a package of information which 
they made speeches from ? 

Mr. Mosurer. We had a speakers panel from which we drew. We 
just initiated, made the entree, and the speakers panel filled the bill. 
| made no speeches myself. 

Senator Ture. You had a speakers’ panel. 

Mr. Mosuier. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. From where did you draw your personnel to make 
up this speakers panel ? 

Mr. Mosuter. That was a panel consisting of representatives of all 
oil companies in the Twin Cities marketing area. 

Senator Tuyr. That would not only be Standard Oil, but that 
would be Socony Vacuum and others? 

Mr. Mosuter. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. Then did you have a training program so that those 
speakers would stay on the subject matter? Once in a while in making 
public speeches we wander off and get off the subject matter. I won- 
dered whether you aided in making certain that they stayed on the 
subject matter ? 

Mr. Mosurer. I had nothing to do with their training whatsoever. 

Senator Torr. None? 

Mr. Mosuier. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Then who did from your organization ? 

Mr. Mosuzer. None of our organization. There was a representa- 
tive of another oil company that was chairman of the speakers panel. 

Senator Toye. In other words, he directed them and aided them in 
formulating the type of speech that would be made at the various 
civic clubs and organizations that they would be invited to speak at? 

Mr. Mosuier. That is correct. The only thing I did was arrange 
for the program, and from there on I turned it over to them. 

Senator Torr. Thank you. 

Mr. Fayr. One further question. In arranging for the speakers 
and informing them what the subject matter was, you had available 
to you the package that NGO had prepared for speakers for this par- 
ticular purpose; did you not? 

Mr. Mosuter. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. That was an elaborate package that gave them any infor- 
mation, literally a prepared speech if they wanted to deliver it. 

Mr. Mosnter. It was strictly an educational program. 

The Cuatrman. You have been with the company some 23 years? 

Mr. Mosuter. 43 years. 

The Cuarrman. Myerror. During what part of that time have you 
been a public relations representative for the company. 

F Mr. Mosnier. In 1952. I have been a public-relations man since 
en, 
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The Cuamman. Have you at any other time in the course of your 
performance of your duties in the capacity of public-relations repre. 
sentative of the company undertaken to influence legislation in the 
Congress by soliciting telegrams for or against pending measures! 

Mr. Mosuter. I have not. 

The Cuarrman. This is the first time that assignment and duty was 
ever entrusted to you? 

Mr. Mosuter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. It was a novel experience for you ? 

Mr. Mosurer. It was. 

The Cuamman. Do you know anything about campaign contri- 
butions? 

Mr. Mosuter. I know nothing about it. 

The Cuairman. In public-relations work did you handle the cam- 
paign contributions ? 

Mr. Mosuter. I do not. We don’t have it. 

The Cuarrman. You don't have it? 

Mr. Mosutrr. No. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t contribute? 

Mr. Mosnrer. We do not. 

The Cuatrman. I am campaigning and I like to get a few contri- 
butions. All right, you may be excused. 

Mr. Jameg Patterson. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES M. PATTERSON, PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPART- 
MENT, STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA, CHICAGO, ILL., 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, L. B. LEA, STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF INDIANA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The CHarrMan. Be seated and state your name, place of residence, 
and business or occupation. 

Mr. Parrerson. My nameis James M. Patterson. Iliveat Olympia 
Fields, Ill.,a suburb of Chicago. I work in the public relations depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana in its general office 
in Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have headquarters here in Washington? 

Mr. Patrerson. No, sir. 

ane CuarrMan. Mr. Patterson, do you have counsel representing 
you? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The same Mr. Lea, who has represented the other 
members of your company here today ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. All right. You may proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. How long have you been an employee of Standard Uu 
of Indiana, Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Patrerson. It will be 11 years next January. 

Mr. Fay. During that time has your principal assignment been in 
public relations? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. At all times? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Just what is your position with Standard now in the 
public-relations department? 

Mr. Parrerson. My title is director of field services. I coordinate 
the field public-relations activities of the several sales divisions and 
the community relations programs throughout our Midwest market- 
ing area. Do you want more detail ? 

Mr. Fay. Are you the highest ranking officer in the public-relations 
department ? ; : 

Mr. Parrerson. No. There is a director of public relations to 
whom I report. 

Mr. Fay. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Patrerson. At present Don Campbell. 

Mr. Fay. I didn’t hear the name. 

Mr. Parrerson. Don Campbell. 

Mr. Fay. Was he in that division last year, 1955? 

Mr. Patrerson. No; the former director, now retired and in Gov- 
ernment service here in Washington. His nameis Conger Reynolds, 
formerly the director of public relations, now retired. 

Mr. Fay. In what department is he in here now? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe he is Chief of the Office of Private Co- 
operation in the United States Information Service. He has passed 
his 65th birthday, which is normal retirement. 

Mr. Fay. During the year 1955, were you on loan from Standard of 
Indiana to the General Gas Committee here in Washington ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, in 1955 only the few days there between 
Christmas and New Years, so you could hardly 

Mr. Fay. Will you just describe to the committee when you took over 
that particular assignment, and just what it was, during what period 
of time you were involved in it? 

Mr. Patrrerson. Yes. I came to Washington in the period I believe 
between Christmas and New Years, but right at the first of the year, 
for a few days, to help them get the General Gas Committee office 
staffed and opened up again. it had been pretty quiet. We wanted 
to make arrangements to carry out a program and to update our in- 
formation and that sort of thing. Then I went home for a few days 
and came back early in January. I don’t recall the exact date. 

I stayed until the first or second week of February. I believe I 
went home about Lincoln’s Birthday, somewhere along in there. 

Mr. Fay. When you came here who was in charge of the office? 

Mr. Patrerson. The executive director of the committee, the execu- 
tive secretary, I believe his title was, was Charles Simons. He was 
not in the office. The office was being run by our office supervisor, 
Mrs. Frieda Lauff, about all the personnel we had. She was making 
arrangements for other people to come and providing the normal 
secretarial and office services for them. 

Mr. Fay. Did Mr. Simons cover the office upon your return? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, I believe he was here when I came back, or 
came about the same time. 

Mr. Fay. He stayed here during the time of January and up until 
about Lincoln’s Birthday, as you describe it? 

Mr. Patrerson. Somewhere in there, yes. 
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Mr. Fay. He was in charge. What was your assignment as far as 
he was concerned in respect to authority. 

Mr. Parrerson. He was the executive secretary of the group, and | 
was his assistant for the period of those weeks and hel in the 
general duties of updating our information and publishing the ma- 
terial about the natural gas issue. 

Mr. Fay. Where were your offices located here ? 

Mr. Parrerson. The Commonwealth Building. I think it is 1695 
K Street, on the third floor, as I remember. 

Mr. Fay. I asked Mr. Moshier—and you were here in the room at 
the time—whether or not he had a recollection of your calling him on 
December 29. The records of the GGC show such a call. He said he 
had no recollection. Do you have a recollection of calling him? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, I called him. 

Mr. Fay. Would you tell the committee what the substance of that 
call was? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. We were trying as a committee—when we 
could find groups that had taken a public stand on our side, we nat- 
urally wanted to get copies of that and give it to anyone here in 
Washington who would be impressed by it. I had heard that some 
of the municipalities in southern Minnesota had taken a position on 
this, and I called Mr. Hilliard to ask him if he knew anything about 
it. He said he didn’t, but possibly Hughey might. I forget whether 
Hughey called me or I called him, but sooner or later we did talk on 
the telephone about it. He promised to look into it, and give me the 
information about the people who were on our side in the natural 
gas issue in southern Minnesota. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Patterson, you had nothing to do with creating the general 
opinion in the municipalities, and the municipalities taking a stand 
on some of these issues. 

Mr. Parrerson. I personally had nothing to do with it. 

Senator Ture. Did your organization have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Parrerson. I can’t speak to what extent they did. I am 
~ure— 

Senator Ture. I wonder whether on their own initiative some little 
community made it their business and passed some sort of resolution 
or some civic organization took a positive stand. I wonder whether 
that was done before your action or after your action. 

Mr. Parrerson. What I was inquiring about, Senator, was what 
had taken place before my call. I wanted to know what had happened 
so we would get it together. 

Senator Ture. No one from the organization that you were then 
directing had inspired any civic action ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not that I was inquiring about and not to my 
knowledge. ‘ 

Senator Tuye. You see a sort of pattern of events. If a community 
sends you 6 or 7 letters or telegrams and they are very much the same 
in their general composition, you look into it and check a little further; 
you usually find somebody has made a speech there. I was wondering 
whether you had assisted in directing that sort of an organization 
activity or whether that had come by the public-spirited action of the 
community. 
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Mr. Parrerson. I just am not familiar enough. I was trying myself 
to get information, Senator, and I had not enough to speak on that. 

Senator Ture. I was just trying to find out whether you had 
inspired them or whether they had inspired you. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would have been delighted if they had done it, 
[am frank to say. I can’t claim credit for it. That is all. 

Senator Taye. I was just trying to find out whether you had 
inspired that community or whether the community had inspired you 
to check to see what they had done. 

Mr. Parrerson. In that instance, I had heard they had done it, 
and I was very anxious to find out about it. 

Senator Toye. But you had nothing to do with it and the organ- 
ization that you were then affiliated with had nothing to do with 
that. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct, as far as I know. 

Mr. Fay. Along about the same time you had other calls to Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Markusich. Could you tell us the nature or the 
substance of those telephone calls and the purpose of them ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. We were quite anxious to get copies of edi- 
torials that had supported our point of view in this matter. I am 
happy to say that all the great dailies of Chicago took a very firm 
and positive stand in support of the Harris-Fulbright bill. We 
thought it might be of great interest to people like Senator Dirksen, 
anyway, to know what his hometown papers did, even if our other 
distinguished Senator might not be influenced one way or the other 
by it. We certainly wanted those editorials. Any time I heard about 
it I called and asked to get copies and made them available to people 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Markusich was in the same eaeotment that you were 
in the headquarters at Chicago, is that correct ! : 

Mr. Parrerson. No, that is not correct. 

Mr. Fay. Just where was hethen? 

Mr. Patrerson. He was in our production department. Since the 
production of gas is one of the things they oversee he is qualified as 
being experienced and informed on this matter, and we called on 
him several times for information, to help us get information, and 
to help us generally follow up on our information program. I could 
understand that there might be some confusion about whether or not he 
was working with the department because he cooperated from time to 
time whenever we asked Sin to. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have any discussion with him prior to his going 
over to the Twin Cities division and that meeting on this subject 
matter of Senator Thye? 

Mr. Patrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How about Don Campbell ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Not about—no, not about any meeting. 

Mr. Fay. How about Hilliard ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How about Kniefel ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know Mr. Kniefel ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Very well. 

Mr. Fay. You had had dealings with him? 
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Mr. Patterson. Off and on over the years, yes, sir, not on this mat- 
ter, but on other things. 

Mr. Fay. Referring back to the general gas committee, what was the 
purpose of this committee as you understood it when you came here 
in December of 1955? 

Mr. Patrerson. The purpose of the general gas committee was to 
do everything to gather information favorable to legislation of the 
type of the Harris-Fulbright bill and to present that to everyone 
who might be influenced by it, including people in our own industry, 
editors back home, and Members of Congress here in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. Were you informed or were you aware that the general 
gas committee was registered under the Federal Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Parrerson. I understood it was. The chairman of the legal 
committee informed me that that was not really necessary, but they 
had done it as a matter of course in order to make all their dealings 
a matter of public record. 

Mr. Fay. Who was the chairman of the legal committee ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think it was Mr. Clayton Orn, of the Ohio Oil Co. 
I am not absolutely certain. Anyway, he was one of the attorneys 
that I talked with. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know Rayburn Foster, of Phillips? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know whether or not he could have been chairman! 

Mr. Patrerson. I am sure the records of the various committees 
have probably been made available to you. I would rather trust those 
lists than my memory as to who was in what capacity. 

Mr. Fay. Who else did you have contact with here in Washington 
when you were serving with that committee who headed subcom- 
mittees of the General Gas Committee? 

an Parrerson. There were a number of people in and out of the 
office. 

Mr. Fay. Who were some of them that you recall? 

Mr. Parrerson. One of the people I had most frequent contact with 
was the chairman of our Publicity Committee, Mr. Frank Rogers, who 
was here in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. What company is he associated with? 

Mr. Partrerson. He is a representative of the Western Oil & Gas 
Association here in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. Who else do you recall that you had dealings with on the 
subcommittee level as far as the General Gas Committee was con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Patrerson. We had various ones of these general counsels go 
over our statements to make sure they were factually correct and that 
sort of thing. I can remember several of them. Let’s see. You men- 
tioned Foster. Orn. I would say most of them that are listed on that 
committee from time to time. 

Mr. Fay. How about Claude Wilde? 

Mr. Parrerson. I know him but did not have frequent contact with 
him. I saw him several times. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have knowledge of the fact that there was a con- 
tact committee as far as the general gas committee was concerned ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Of which he was the chairman? 
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Mr. Parrerson. No, sir; I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Fay. That was a legislative subcommittee. 

Mr. Parrerson. My phase of this, I would like to point out, Mr. 
Fay, as public-relations man, was to help get this information organ- 
ized and in writing and in some cases in print. We had reference to 
these other committees only when we needed legal advice or expert 
advice or something of that kind. My contact with them was on a 
rather limited basis unless they called in and wanted something. Then 
we tried to get it for them. 

Mr. Fay. Did you or Mr. Simons have any occasion at all to con- 
tact any of the members of the Senate ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. I did not initiate any contact. I am sure a number 
of their staffs called for information and statistics and things of that 
kind, and we tried to furnish it. No, sir; 1 did not initiate any con- 
tact with them. 

Mr. Fay. Did you actually have any transactions or conversations 
with any of the Members of the Senate ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not in relation to this legislation, no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did Mr. Simons, that you know of ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not that I know of. I do not know what his per- 
sonal acquaintances are or the extent of his contacts, but nothing that 
I know about, no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You were not present? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Mr. Fay. I would like to direct your attention, Mr. Patterson, to 
the organizational setup of the general gas committee and ask you 
to explain to this Senate committee just what you know about the 
carrying out of some of these functions. The setup of the legal com- 
mittee, for instance, provides that the committee shall draft proposed 
legislation in terms consistent with the basic policies adopted by 
the General Gas Committee and in accordance with instructions of 
the steering committee; review all bills introduced in Congress to 
amend the NGA and drafts of proposed bills submitted to it; pre- 
pare such analysis thereof and amendments thereto as may be needed 
or requested by the steering committee or legislative committee; co- 
ordinate its activities closely with the legislative committee, keeping 
it fully informed; assist the evidence committee in preparng state- 
ments of witnesses and testimony in support of the desired legislation 
for use before congressional committees; perform such other func- 
tions as may be assigned to it by the steering committee and keep 
the steering committee fully informed at all times of its activities. 

Was that one of the assignments that you had as the assistant di- 
rector or executive secretary here? 

Mr. Patrrerson. You see, by the time I had come, all these state- 
ments of evidence and testimony of witnesses and all that was all in 
1955 and that was pretty well completed. The bills had already been 
introduced. They had come out of committee. What that commit- 
tee did was all done before I came on the scene here in Washington. 
They did not play much of a role at that stage of the game. 

Mr. Fay. But there were to be amendments introduced in Janu- 
ary of 1956, after you were here, as far as the Senate goes. Do you 
have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 
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Mr. Fay. You did not have any contact with any of the members 
of the legislative committee or legal committee? 

Mr. Parrerson. Contact, but not about the specific thing. The con- 
tacts I had with them was about information as to how this measure 
might affect the people in any given area, that type of thing, not 
specifically about amendments. Any time the committee acted in that 
capacity it was not with my help or advice. 

Mr. Fay. Did the committee, while you were present there, main- 
tain a list of the Senators and their positions as it was then known 
to the committee with respect to this legislation ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did not see any committee list as such, no, sir, 

Mr. Fay. You never saw any list 

Mr. Patterson. Oh, I kept my own list. 

Mr. Fay. You kept your own list. What kind of list did you keep, 
Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I kept the names of all these gentlemen in the 
Senate and what I thought their attitude might be toward the Ful- 
bright bill. 

Senator Tuy. May I at this point try to ascertain, where did you 
get the information whereby you compiled your list? 

Mr. Parrerson. I asked my secretary 

Senator Ture. I do not recall that I ever had a communication from 
you. 

" Mr. Parrerson. I asked my secretary to compile a list showing the 
voting record of any of you who had a record, like in the case of your- 
self, Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Then you knew exactly how I had voted previously. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; and that is the way I expected you to vote 
again. 

Senator Ture. If I would change my mind, you would help to bring 
that about. 

Mr. Parrerson. I personally did not do anything about that, but I 
wish they had been able to change your mind. 

Senator Tuyr. While I have interrupted the counsel at this point, 
did you make any study of the information obtained or the action of 
the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee ? 

Mr. Parrerson. A year earlier I was familiar with their progress, 
yes ; not during that period. 

Senator Ture. You were familiar with their progress relative to 
encouraging editorials. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir; I was. 

Senator Tuyr. You would then follow up what they had accom- 
plished by securing editorials in various weeklies. Then you picked 
that editorial up and commented on that or made it a part of your 
literature. 


Mr. Parrerson. I am not sure I understand your question, Senator. 
Would you mind restating it ? 

Senator Ture. In other words, you knew the action of the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. You knew that they had secured 
editorials from weeklies. 

Mr. Parrerson. They were not the only ones working on that, either, 
but, yes, I was aware that that was one of their objectives. 
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Senator Ture. Therefore, through their source of publicity and 
information you could get information from communities where edi- 
torials had been run and civic action or community action had béen 
taken. You picked that information up and listed it as a part of your 
publicity activities, that community X had done such and such on this, 
and this is a good example for community B to follow, to get specific 
community action for this legislative bill. 

Mr. Parrerson. If you are implying that the general gas committee 
tried to take credit for the work this other committee had been doing, 
not tomy knowledge. 

Senator Ture. Not implying. Iam just asking. You have made the 
statement before us at this time that you have gotten information from 
communities in the State where there had been some community action 

Senator Ture. Notimplying. Iam just asking. You have made the 
testimony. 

Mr. Parrerson. My most reliable 

Senator Toye. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tyre. I am just trying to reconstruct your own testimony. 
You obtained copies of editorials because you thought it might be 
of interest tome. You specifically referred to Senator Dirksen stating 
that if he knew of an editorial in his home papers or in some papers in 
his State, it might have some influence on him. 

You were aware, however, that this Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee had inspired, if not secured, editorials. That is what I am 
getting at. 

Mr. Parrerson. My most reliable source of editorials was the serv- 
ices of our company librarians who did secure copies of them and 
furnish them to me. 

Senator Tire. You were aware that some of those editorials had 
been paid for. 

Mr. Parrrrson. I do not think you ean pay for an editorial, Senator. 
I am sure these newspapermen would disagree sharply with that. 

Senator Tuyr. The form of an article appearing in a paper that 
would have the appearance of an editorial, and yet 

Mr. Parrerson. J do not understand. 

Senator THyr. We had testimony in the previous hearings that 
materials or handouts were made available that could be the sources 
of editorials. We have had some information here in testimony 
previously that there were some articles in what appeared to be edi- 
torials that had been paid for. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have no knowledge of that. 

Senator Torr. That is what I was trying to get into the record and 
get before you when you say that you got editorials or copies of 
editorials and included them as a part of the publicity package in 
connection with this campaign activity in which you were all engaged. 

Mr. Fay. Did the general gas committee, while you were here in 
January, actually make available information to the Members of the 
Senate, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Parrerson. We had people requesting information. I was 
not always certain what they intended to do with it or necessarily 
whether or not they represented the Senator’s office. But we certainly 
had information available to those who wished it and we ¢ertainly 
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hoped that the Members of the Senate would be interested and would 
use It. 

Mr. Fay. I see. Did members of this committee come into your 
office there on their visits to Washington and actually get any briefing 
— you before they came up to visit their Senators, to your knowl. 


2 

Mr. Patrerson. I would not say they got briefing from me per- 
sonally, but they did come by to pick up any up-to-date information. 
We were carrying on continuous studies and recapping a lot of statis. 
tical work which had been done during the summer and fall. Yes; 
we did furnish up-to-date, factual information about the gas industry, 

Mr. Fay. Representatives of many companies came in during that 
month ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would say quite a number; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Would you care to estimate the number? Could you 
approximate it? 

{r. Patrerson. I think it would be a very rough approximation. 

Mr. Fay. Would you try to approximate it, please? Was it 1 a day 
or could it be as many as 10 a day? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would say several a day. More than one. I 
do not know that it would be more than 10, but more than 1 every day 
would be in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. These were heads of companies as well as other officers 
or directors or chairmen of the boards of companies, oil companies 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. Parrerson. The most common caller was either an independent 
producer or general counsel for some company. That was the com- 
mon experience. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any Senators come down there? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I wish they had, though. 

The Cuarrman. Did you go to them with the information? 

Mr. Parrerson. I did not personally, but if any member—— 

The Cuatrman. Who did? 

Mr. Parrerson. If any member of their staff asked for anything we 
would be glad to send it over by messenger. 

The CuarrmMan. You acquainted them all with that fact? 

Mr. Parrerson. I cannot be sure they were all acquainted with it, 
but I hope they were. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you frankly, did Senators come to your 
office seeking information? Maybe I did. I donot know. I am not 
questioning it. 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I do not know of my own knowledge that they 
did or did not. 

The Cuateman. I do not recall that I did, but if I thought you had 
some information that was worthwhile and —— the line of my think- 
ing, supporting it or substantiating it, I might have asked you for it. 

Mr. Parrerson. We would have been very happy to furnish it. 

The Cuarrman. You know of no Senators, though, going down 
there personally and seeking information ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I do not. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to the checklist of Senators that you had 
and their positions on this legislation, in January while you were here 
in Washington, did you at any time after January 11 secure know!l- 
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edge—I mean prior to February —— you were still in Washing- 
ton—that Senator Thye had been the recipient of approximately 900 
telegrams from the State of Minnesota ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I learned that much later. 

Mr. Fay. When did you first learn it ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Within recent weeks, this summer, late summer 
sometime. 

" Mr. Fay. In nowise it filtered through at all over to the office there 
that Senator Thye had been the recipient of these some 900 telegrams? 

Mr. PatrersoN. No. Frankly, if I had been asked I would have 
said it would not have done any good anyway. I certainly would not 
have encouraged it. 

Mr. Fay. That is all I have. 

The Cuarmman. What about campaign contributions? Did the 
Committee make any campaign contributions ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. None that I know of, sir. 

The CHamman. Did you make any during the pendency of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. None? 

Mr. Parrerson. None. 

The CHarkMaN. You know of none that the Committee made di- 
rectly or indirectly ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. 

The CuairmMaNn. The Chair will make this announcement: We have 
heard 10 witnesses today. I had thought it probably would take us 
until 5 o’clock, but the witnesses have all been very cooperative and we 
have been able to expedite the day’s work a little better than I had 
anticipated at noon. We did have some other witnesses listed here 
for the afternoon session, but in view of some rearranging of the order 
that certain testimony should be presented, the Committee will not 
proceed further this afternoon. There is a possibility that we can 
conclude tomorrow. According to the list here, there are some 12 
other witnesses to be heard. I think we may be able to conclude 
tomorrow. 

Therefore, the witnesses who were requested to be present today— 
I see only three here that we have not disposed of—those three wit- 
nesses who were requested to be present today will return tomorrow 
- we will try to conclude the hearings as scheduled by late tomorrow 
aiternoon. 

However, the order of appearance of witnesses may very well be 
changed from that presently indicated. 

The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the Committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., on Tuesday, September 11, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SrectaL CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
Pouiricau Activities, LospyIne, 
AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 219, 84th Congress, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 
357, Senate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators McClellan, Thye, Goldwater, and Bridges. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator ; 
Vivien I. McConnell, chief clerk. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

We resume the hearings which we began yesterday, at which time 
the Chair announced the general purpose of this series of public 
hearings. 

Mr. Frank O. Prior will be the first witness. Will Mr. Prior come 
around, please ? 

Will you be sworn, please, sir? You do solemnly swear that the 
evidence you shall give before this Senate special committee shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Prior. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK 0. PRIOR, PRESIDENT, STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY OF INDIANA, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, L. B. LEA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The CHamrMAN, Be seated. 

Mr. Prior state your name, your place of residence, and your business 
or occupation. — 

Mr. Prior. Frank O. Prior. I live in Chicago at 1500 Lake Shore 
es I am in the oil business. I am president of the Standard 

il Co. 

The Catrrman. Have you discussed with members of the staff your 
testimony or the subject matter of this inquiry ? 

Mr. Prior. I appeared before the staff and was questioned. 
_ The Cuamrwan. You are familiar with the nature of these proceed- 
ings. Have you elected to have counsel present to represent you while 
you testify ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

389 
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The CHarrman. Counsel, will you please identify yourself in the 
record again ? 

Mr. Lea. My name is L. B. Lea. I am an attorney with Standard 
Oil Co., at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. I believe, Mr. Prior, you have submitted a written 
statement which you desire to read. 

Mr. Prior. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarkMAn. The Chair may state that unfortunately, I have not 
had time to read the statement. You did submit it within the time 
under the rules. 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Counsel advises he has read the statement. There 
may be some parts of it that are a bit questionable for our purposes, 
but the Chair is going to permit you, on the advice of counsel, to read 
your statement, and as you read it, if we come to something that | 
think is improper or irrelevant, I may so state for the record. 

All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Prior. Thank you. , 

My name is Frank O. Prior. I am president of the Standard (i 
Co. (Indiana), our general office being in Chicago, II. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before you and explain 
not only my company’s general interest in Federal oil and gas legis. 
lation, but also the part that I, personally, played over the past year 
or so in urging the passage of the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Since Standard has a wholly owned producing subsidiary, which 
is one of the largest producers of oil and gas in the country, gas is, 
of course, very important to us. However, its exact importance to 
our total corporate income is impossible to measure. 

This is true because we are no more capable than the Federal Power 
Commission or anyone else of determining exactly what it costs to 
produce natural gas. It comes from the ground, in most cases along 
with oil and some natural-gas liquids. 

You can no more say that it costs X cents to produce the oil and Z 
cents to produce the condensate than you can say that it costs X cents 
to produce ham and Y cents to produce bacon. One pig yields both 
the ham and the bacon, just as one well yields gas and oil. 

We do know, however, that our amidenal income from natural- 
gas sales amounted to $42,669,000 in 1955, and produced approximately 
2.4 percent of our gross revenue. Although substantial, this does not 
bulk large from the overall standpoint. 

I know that the profit motive was not the principal reason for our 
enlisting in the natural-gas campaign. Our top executives viewed 
utility regulation of the competitive natural-gas industry as a threat 
to the whole system of free enterprise. Never have I seen them react 
so strongly and unanimously on a subject. 

We believed that we would have been derelict in our duty if we 

had failed to speak out to businessmen in other industries and to the 
public in general. 
.' Lhave told you the reasons that we were so. interested in.this type 
of legislation, but not why it was necessary to launch so vigorous 3 
campaign. As to that, it is necessary to recall a bit of history—the 
veto of the Kerr bill. That measure was vetoed by President Truman 
in spite of the fact that he had previously indicated his approval. 
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Let me refresh your recollection as to the reason for this reversal. 
In the closing days of the debate on the Kerr bill in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Douglas, of Illinois, had made an all-out onslaught against the 
bill. It did not convince his fellow Senators. They voted for the 
bill, but the pen did provide a text and stimulus for a nationwide 
campaign by the CIO. 

When the bill reached the President’s desk, the CIO launched a 
barrage of letters and telegrams to the White House. President Tru- 
man yielded to political expediency. 

When the Supreme Court’s—— 

The CuatrMaNn. I may state that that is not necessarily pertinent 
in this inquiry. It is an opinion of yours. Had the Chair read the 
statement earlier, he would have required you to omit that. 

We are not here to criticize President Eisenhower for his actions 
or former President Truman for his actions. We are not here to 
criticize Senators who voted against the bill or Senators who voted 
for it. 

The merits of the bill, whether a good bill or a bad bill, are not at 
issue before this committee. Therefore, we are only trying to ascer- 
tain the actions that were taken by those that might be termed lobby- 
ists, or those who had an interest in the legislation, either for or against 
it, the actions they took that were calculated and designed to influence 
the vote of the Senators on the legislation. 

[ just mention that because these statements reflect the opinion only, 
possibly, of the witness; not necessarily shared by the committee or 
any member thereof. Therefore, it would be more proper for you 
to direct your testimony simply to what action your company took 
or what action you took, or other actions that you know were taken, 
rather than to try to judge the motives of someone else. 

Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Prior. When the Supreme Court’s split decision in the Phillips 
case in June 1954 proved that the fears of the oil and gas industry 
which stimulated the Kerr bill were indeed well founded, the course 
which we had to follow was clear. A challenging and long-range 
public relations program was necessary. 

Recalling the demise of the Kerr bill, the industry knew that it 
could not stand idle while the opposition carried a distorted picture 
tothe people. It resolved to carry the issue to the public in an attempt 
to make sure that all the facts were on record so that the people might 
act on the basis of informed judgment. 

_ With this background, I pass directly to my—you note I say this 
is only for background purposes—with this background I pass directly 
to my company’s activities, 

The first thing that Standard Oil Co. did was to tell the full natural 
gas story to its own employees. Whether they agreed with our 
stand after we presented the facts was entirely up to them. We pre- 
sented the issue to them through letters, pamphlets, and discussion 
froups. 

Most of our employees were invited to attend discussion sessions +1 
which we presented the facts with illustrative slides. We encouraged 
them to ask questions. We sent letters to all of them. In a letter to 
employees residing in Illinois, we attached a point-by-point discussion 
of Senator Douglas’ mimeographed release. 
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One issue of our house organ, The Torch, carried on article. Typical 
letters and The Torch article are attached to the text of this statement 
as attachment A. 

The Cuatrrman. These documents which you say you attached may 
be made exhibit No. 7 to the testimony for reference, not for printing 
in the record. They will be officially received for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 7 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Prior. Thank you. 

Naturally, we could not assemble our stockholders and our retired 
employees in discussion —— to talk over the subject with them, 
but we did what we could through letters and literature. Copies 
of these are attached as attachment B. 

The CHatmrman. Those may also be filed for reference as exhibit 
No. 8. 

(Exhibit No. 8 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Prior. Some of our stockholders told us that they opposed 
our stand. Many others wrote to us that they agreed wholeheartedly. 
A number of these said that they had asked their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to support the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

We carried the natural-gas story to our customers, among whom 
our dealers are most important. The operators of Standard Oil serv- 
ice stations are not our employees. They are independent business- 
men who purchase our products for distribution to the public. 

We talked to them about the gas situation at various dealers’ meet- 
ings, through personal contacts by agents and salesmen, and by an 
article in our Merchandiser, a magazine which we publish for dis- 
tribution to dealers. A copy of this article is attached as attach- 
ment C. 

The CHatrman. That may be made an exhibit for reference as 
exhibit No. 9. 

(Exhibit No. 9 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Prior. We carried the story to our credit-card holders by send- 
ing an enclosure to 350,000 of them at one of our regular monthly 
billing times. For that, see attachment D. 

The CHairman. Attachment D may be made exhibit No. 10 for 
reference. 

(Exhibit No. 10 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Prior. Many of our employees at our various sales divisions, 
refineries, and terminals gave freely of their own time to present the 
facts to any organized group that would listen. Sometimes they used 
source material that had been prepared by the natural gas and oil 
resources committee, revising it as circumstances required. More 
often, however, they used material prepared within our own company, 
for we made slide presentations and pattern speeches freely avail- 
able to interested employees. See attachment E. 

The Cuamman. Attachment E may be made exhibit No. 11 for 
reference. 

(Exhibit No. 11 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Prior. From the beginning, we were especially concerned with 
presenting the facts to newspaper editors and to radio and television 
personnel. Our contacts with them served a dual purpose—first, to 
obtain space and time for public presentation of the problem; and, 
more importantly, to do all that we could to assure that they might 
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more fully understand the problem, particularly in view of the bar- 
rage of material from the advocates of control. 

Our approach to the newspapers, radio, and television people was 
simple: “Here are the facts as we see them. We hope you will read 
and study and formulate your view only after viewing the problem 
from all standpoints.” 

I am happy to say that editorial opinion in the newspapers in our 
Middle West marketing area ran between 3 and 4 to 1 in favor of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill. All 4 of Chicago’s great dailies—the Tribune, 
the Daily News, the Sun Times, and the American—urged passage of 
the bill. 

When you consider the usual differences among them on questions 
of policy, this is a remarkable record. It is a tribute to the persuasive- 
ness of facts. 

A well known Chicago newscaster interviewed one of our vice presi- 
dents on a radio program, and we felt that the issues were so dimty 
pointed up in this interview that we made recordings. We made them 
available to numerous radio stations over the entire Midwest. 

We cooperated with the natural gas and oil resources committee. 
One of our public relations employees became regional chairman of 
the committee for the States of Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

The CHarrMan. Who was that employee? 

Mr. Prior. Jerry Vanek, I believe his name was. 

The CHatrMan. Vanek? 

Mr. Prior. V-a-n-e-k I believe it is spelled. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Prior. He still holds that position. During the period when 
he was working almost entirely on behalf of this committee, he re- 
mained on the company payroll. 

Another of our public relations employees worked for some time 
with this committee in New York. He, too, remained on the company 
payroll. 

The Cuatrrman. Who was that? 

Mr. Prior. That was Mr. Patterson, who appeared before you 
yesterday. 

The CHatrMan. He testified yesterday. Al) right. 

Mr. Prior. Our employees cooperated with the NGORC even at the 
grassroots level. For example, many of the speeches which our people 
made to such groups as local anaes of commerce, Kiwanis Clubs, 
et cetera, were made at the request of local NGORC representatives. 

The NGORC always conceived of its function as a public educa- 
tional organization in the most strict sense, and its rules of play for- 
bade discussion of politics or legislation, even by indirection. 

Accordingly, whenever we felt that discussion of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill would be more effective, our people carried on their discus- 
sions as Standard Oil Co. representatives or in their personal capaci- 
ties, and in no way acted for the NGORC. 

At no time did Standard Oil Co. feel inhibited about referring to the 
bill. We often suggested that citizens give their Representatives and 
Senators their views on the subject, whatever they might be. 

We released John W. Boatwright, assistant general manager of our 
supply and transportation department, to go to New York and head 
up a group of statisticians—— 

The Cuatrman. To go to New York? 

83253—56——26 
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Mr. Prior. Pardon me. To go to Washington and head a group of 
statisticians to gather precise information on natural-gas matters 
for the General Gas Committee. He testified before both the House 
and Senate committees and many of you are familiar with the out- 
standing job he did. 

Mr. i ames Patterson, one of our pecan employees, also 
spent some time in Washington with this committee. That is the 
Mr. Patterson who appeared before you yesterday. 

My letter to this committee’s chief counsel of July 11, 1956, an- 
swering his recent questionnaire, contained information with respect 
to the salaries and expenses of the various employees whom we loaned 
to NGORC and the General Gas Committee. 

I would like to tell you briefly what I personally did to encourage 
the passage of the Harris-Fulbright bill. Being a very strong be- 
liever in free enterprise, and having spent much of my life in the 
producing end of the oil-and-gas industry, I naturally took a keen 
interest in the problem. 

I gave several talks on the subject. Shortly after some of the Na- 
tion’s biggest and most powerful gas distributors, who take the lion’s 
share of the customer’s dollar, banded together to oppose the inde- 
pendent producers, I spoke in Detroit at our yearly regional sales- 
management conference. A month later, I talked at a dinner given 


for the supervisors of our Whiting refinery. See attachment F. 
The CHatrman. Attachment F 

for refernce. 
(Exhibit No. 12 will be found in committee files. ) 
Mr. Prior. Most of my personal friends and business acquaintances 

with other companies know that I let few occasions go by without 


may be marked “Exhibit No. 12” 


attempting to give them a sufficient background on the matter, and 
attempting to enlist their support. 

I urged hem to express their views not only to their own Senators 
and Congressmen, but to those from other States if they happened to 
know them. Lastly, I talked to two Senators and attempted to ex- 
plain, as best I could, the merits of our case. 

While in Washington on other business, in January of this year, I 
obtained an appointment with Senater Byrd. I am sorry to say I 
was unable to convince the Senator for, as you know, he later voted 
against the bill. I also recall talking to my home State’s Senator 
Dirksen over the telephone. 

The CHarrman. Since you have mentioned 2 Senators you have 
talked to, and you refer in the early part of the paragraph that, “I 
talked to 2 Senators and attempted to explain.” Are etn Byrd 
and Dirksen the two Senators referred to in the first sentence of that 
paragraph ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 


Mr. Prior. I spent a great deal of time talking about the natural- 
gas campaign. I understand that, although that is your principal 
interest, you would like to know about our policies and activities with 
respect to all Federal legislation. 

bviously we have the same interest in Federal legislation as does 
any business enterprise. We could not stay in business long if we 
ignored such legislation. All of our top executives try to keep abreast 
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of proposed seurlation by reading newspapers, trade journals, and 
discussions with others. 

One of our most important methods of keeping abreast of Govern- 
ment activities is our Washington office, which you were informed of 
in our answer to your questionnaire. That office distributes a daily 
newsletter in an attempt to cover the high points of current Wash- 
ington activities. . 

The primary responsibility for following Federal legislation rests 
with our general counsel. He informs management of any proposals 
which might adversely affect our operations, and we then have the 
problem of deciding what to do. Often we do nothing. Sometimes 
we present our views to friends in other industries, or to Members of 
Congress. We may even request an opportunity to testify before 
some congressional committee. 

One final thought, and then I will do my best to answer any ques- 
tions which you may have. Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives cannot legislate properly in a vacuum. The more 
they inform themselves of a particular question, the more sound is 
their final action likely to be, and the most efficient way to become 
informed is to listen to all divergent views. 

Only in this way can they fulfill their duty to represent the people. 
That is a difficult job, at best. I hope that no statute is ever passed 
which will make it even more difficult, by discouraging or impeding 
the free flow of information and ideas between the people and their 
elected representatives. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Prior. 

Commenting upon the last statement which you made, that you 
hope no statute is ever passed which will make it even more difficult, 
by discouraging or impeding the free flow of information and ideas 
between the people and their elected representatives, in general, I 
agree with that statement. 

I think the people, the citizens, should be left free, as the Constitu- 
tion contemplates, to petition the Government, any agency of the 
Government, any department of the Government, and present their 
views. But we have this problem of lobbying, which you know 
about. 

We have a lobbying statute. What the committee is concerned 
about is whether that lobbying statute, in its present form, with its 
present provisions, is adequate to protect the Government against 
abuses which sometimes have occurred and prevent them in the future. 

In the course of these hearings we have discovered a rather sig- 
nificant abuse, as I would term it, and that is telegrams which have 
been sent to Members of Congress, to one Senator in particular—and 
{ think we will find other instances—that were not authorized by the 
senders. They did not reflect the views of the persons whose names 
were signed to them. 

To me, that is a gross abuse of the privilege of petition. There 
may be others that could be pointed out. What we are trying to do 
is to get information which will help the Congress provide the proper 
way for petitions to be received from the people, the proper way for 


them to contact their Senators, their Representatives, and find a way 
to prohibit practices that are calculated to mislead and deceive or to 
put undue or improper pressure on members of Congress who are 
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conscientiously trying to do what you say, find out all the facts and 
reach an intelligent and judicious decision. 

All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Prior, would you inform the committee how long you 
have been associated with Standard of Indiana? 

Mr. Prior. Since 1921. 

Mr. Fay. Describe briefly the nature of the business of Standard 
Oil of Indiana and what territory it operates in. 

Mr. Prior. The parent. company operates in 15 Middle Western 
States. It is mainly interested in manufacturing and distributing 
and selling petroleum products. 

Mr. Fay. Can you describe just briefly the organizational setup of 
Standard? 

Mr. Prior. In what way? 

Mr. Fay. The nature in which it carries out its operation in these 
15 States. 

Mr. Prior. It carries them out through a line management which 
consists of a manufacturing department and a sales department, and 
those departments are assisted by various staff departments. 

Mr. Fay. You also have in your organizational setup, as I under- 
stand from our previous interview, a home office in Chicago. 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Then you have next in authority your regional managers; 
is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Prior. That is in the sales department. We have a general 
office sales department; we have 9 regions; and we have 23 division 
managers in the sales department. 

Mr. Fay. How many employees are there in the company ? 

Mr. Prior. All-over, including commission agents, about 50,000. 

Mr. Fay. And approximately how many stockholders, Mr. Prior? 

Mr. Prior. Oh, about 140,000. 

Mr. Fay. Standard of Indiana has some subsidiaries? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What are the subsidiaries and how do they function in 
the overall organization of your corporate structure, sir? 

Mr. Prior. We have several principal subsidiaries. We have one 
named Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. which is interested in production. 
It has a few other things, but primarily production. 

Mr. Fay. That is called Stanolind; 1s it? 

Mr. Prior. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. We have on the east coast a 
company called American Oil Co., which produces, manufactures, and 
sells petroleum products. We have a company in the West, in the 
Rocky Mountains, called Utah Oil Refining Co., which has some pro- 
duction, and manufactures and sells petroleum products. 

We have a company in the South, Pins Rinaeieen Southern Corp.., 
in the Southern Grates, excluding Texas, which manufactures and 
refines and sells petroleum products. We have a crude-oil pipeline 
company which handles most of our crude-oil transportation. We 
have a crude-oil purchasing company which does most of our purchas- 
ing and selling of crude oil. 

T would say those are our principal affiliates and subsidiaries. 

Mr. Fay. In order that the committee might have a general idea 
of how management operates, would you tell us whether or not these 
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divisions of Standard of Indiana are headed by vice presidents! Just 
describe briefly how you operate from the managerial standpoint, 

Mr. Prior. These companies I have just mentioned all have their 
own board of directors. They all have presidents of their boards of 
directors. 

In some cases they may have chairmen, but the ordinary situation 
isa president. The president of these subsidiaries tie into the parent 
company on policy. Otherwise, they are fairly autonomous. 

Mr. Fay. In the management of Standard of Indiana itself, that 

corporation, what is the function from a managerial standpoint of 
your vice presidents. 
’ Mr. Prior. We have three vice president, one a financial vice presi- 
dent, which I think is self-explanatory. He handles the financial and 
comptroller’s duties, and similar things. We have a manufacturing 
vice president and a sales vice president. 

Mr. Fay. In which capacity 

Mr. Prior. And a production vice president. Pardon me. 

Mr. Fay. There are four, then ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. In which capacity is Mr. Swearingen ? 

Mr. Prior. Vice president of production. 

Mr. Fay. With that little background, will you proced to outline 
to the committee in whatever detail you believe necessary just what 
the policy of Standard of Indiana has been in connection with its 
interest in Federal legislation from the time that you personally are 
aware of it in your capacity as president, or a member of our merely 
as spectator at the board meetings of Standard of Indiana? 

Mr. Prior. We are very much interested in Federal legislation. 
We are interested in arta which would affect the economy ad- 
versely of this country, and therefore, adversely affect our business. 

More particularly, we are interested in legislation that we think 
would have a harmuful effect on our business. We try to get all our 
people, all our plant managers, such as refinery managers, all our 
department eats in all our offices, all our regional managers, and 
division managers to take a real interest in what is going on and 
the issue behind any type of legislation that might indirectly or 
directly affect our business. 

Mr. Fay. Has that consistently been the policy of Standard since 
it was incorporated, or is that something which has developed within 
your knowledge, since your association with that company, sir? 

Mr. Prior. I think the broad aspect has developed within the time 
that I have been particularly close to the parent company. 

Mr. Fay. How long have you been president, sir ? 

Mr. Prior. For 2 years. 

Mr. Fay. Since 1942? 

Mr. Prior. No. Since 1954. 

Mr. Fay. Pardon me. I am sorry. Prior to your taking on the 
responsibility of president, where you an officer of the corporation who 
would attend policy meetings? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. For how long had you occupied such a position ? 

Mr. Prior. I was executive vice president for approximately 38 
years. That would take it back to about 1951. I was a member of the 
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executive committee and a member of the board of directors since 
1945. 

Mr. Fay. So you are talking, then, from personal knowledge about 
the last 10 years of the company’s operation and its interest. 

In carrying out this interest, what is your structural setup, in order 
to be informed as to the existence of Federal legislation or its incep- 
tion? 

Mr. Prior. Most of that time—of course, there are many ways 
of getting information. We read all kinds of reports in newspapers. 
We hear these things debated over the radio, and now television. 

For many of these years we have had a Washington office whose 
job was to keep us advised of such things as go on in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. Do you actually have a legislative department in your 
organizational setup ? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you havea public relations department ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How large is that department ? 

Mr. Prior. I can’t tell you offhand. 

Mr. Fay. Have you any concept of an approximation of the budget 
of that operation ? 

Mr. Prior. Not offhand. 

Mr. Fay. Is it a sizable operation? Is it more than 10 personnel ‘ 

Mr. Prior. Oh, yes. I imagine it would be more on the order of 
between 15 and 25. Then there is a representative of that depart- 
ment in all our sales offices, and all our refineries, too, by the way. 

Mr. Fay. The public relations department was the department that 
primarily became interested in and carried out the activities that you 
wantionrs in your statement that NGORC and GGC were interested 
in? 

Mr. Prior. We were all interested, but they were the people that 
carried out most of the program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. They carried that out with your knowledge and ap- 
proval ? 

Mr. Prior. The things that they did? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Prior. The program that they carried out was a program as- 
signed to them, a general program. We didn’t keep track day to day 
of just exactly what they did. 

_Mr. Fay. But their general activities and their acceptance of posi- 
tions on those committees as chairmen or subchairmen or members was 
with the approval of your organization ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, at some level; that is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a recollection of the amount of money that 
Standard of Indiana contributed to the General Gas Committee and 
the NGORC? 

_ Mr. Prior. Not any more than I gave you when I answered the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Mr. Fay. I believe you indicated that your company did contrib- 
ute to the General Gas Committee on a sliding scale as one of the 
main contributors, which I think is an approximate figure of $3,800. 
Does that sound correct to you? 

Mr. Prior. That sounds correct; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. Through one of your subsidiaries, which I understand 
handles primarily your gas business, Stanolind, you contributed some- 
thing in excess of $100,000 to the NGORC. : 

Mr. Prior. I think both contributions were made by Stanolind Oil 
& Gas. I don’t believe the parent company made any. 

Mr. Fay. For Lg a of the record, though, it is the parent com- 
pany that is evidencing its interest by the contributions that were 
made. Is that a fair statement? 

The parent was interested in the fact that contributions were to 
be made, but they made them through Stanolind, rather than through 
the budget of the parent corporation; is that correct? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, that subsidiary made up its own decision to make 
those donations and we had no objection to it. 

Mr. Fay. You were at least aware of the fact that Stanolind was 
making contributions to NGO? 

Mr. Prior. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to the method of handling those contribu- 
tions, do you have knowledge or were you able to ascertain since 
we talked to you several weeks ago how the program carried such 
contributions with respect to the bookkeeping records of it? Did they 
carry it as an ordinary and necessary business expense, or a contri- 
bution, or in what manner? 

Mr. Prior. A business expense. 

Mr. Fay. As a business expense? 

Mr. Prior. At least as far as I know. 

Mr. Fay. You indicated earlier in this statement also that you had 
a Washington office for some time. Does any member of your cor- 
porate structure or employees of that organization register under the 
Federal Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Who is registered under the act? 

Mr. Prior. Mr. Ira Bradford and Mr. John R. Lewis. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Lewis, I think, is here in Washington, as well as Mr. 
Bradford ? 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Would you describe to the committee what you conceive 
their functions to be with respect to carrying out your purpose or 
your intention in expressing your views on Federal legislation ? 

Mr. Prior. I think I have covered that to some extent already. 
The Washington office is to keep contacts in Washington so that they 
know what is going on. They are to keep us advised as to what legis- 
lation is coming up and what might be coming up so we are in close 
touch with the picture here. 

We are very glad to have that organization 5 ome any facts that 
are wanted by any Congressman or Senator if he asks for them, or 
any administrative assistant ; to be of general service if anybody wants 
any information that we might be able to provide, maybe better than 
somebody else. 

The Cuamman. May I inquire at that point, is it a part of their 
duty to contact Members of Congress on legislation in which your 
company may be interested, with a view of trying to influence or 
persuade them in connection with their vote on any given legislation? 
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Mr. Prior. That is not a primary function at all. It might be inci- 
dentally done from time to time, but not as a regular part of their 
duties. 

The CHairman. You say it is not a primary function. Their pri- 
mary function, from your viewpoint, is to assemble information and 
disseminate it in the nature of keeping the company advised of the 
issues that are arising, and also so that you may, in turn, disseminate 
that information on further to those of your employees and to the 
public ¢ 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

The CHatrrMan. But there are times when, and there have been times 
when, these men who are your representatives here in Washington, and 
registered as lobbyists, have contacted Members of Congress to present 
their views with the purpose of persuading or influencing their opin- 
ions with respect to pending legislation ? 

Mr. Prior. 1 would think so; yes. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Fay. All right. 

You mentioned also, Mr. Prior, the fact that you have detailed, 
if I might use that word, personnel to assist the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee in its purpose and objective, and particularly I 
think you mentioned Mr. Patterson and Mr. Boatwright. Could you 
estimate for the committee the period of time that those two men spent 
in working on the objectives of natural gas and describe just who Mr. 
Boatwr ight is? 

Mr. Prior. Mr. Boatwright is manager of our distribution econom- 
ics department, which is part of our supply and transportation depart- 
ment, and his title pretty well tells you what he does. He is manager 
of the distribution economics. We always try to get our products to 
the customer as cheaply as possible, and he works on problems of eco- 
nomics in that field. 

Also, that department makes many of our budgets. Having to make 
budgets, we certainly keep track of the economic trends i in this country, 
because the economic trend is taken into account in establishing how 
many barrels of this or how many pounds of that we might sell in a 
year. That is the type of work Mr. Boatwright does. 

Mr. Fay. How long was he on loan to the committee ? 

Mr. Prior. Several months. 

Mr. Fay. Was he one of the principal witnesses who testified on 
behalf of the oil industry before the House committee in consideration 
of the Harris-Fulbright bill, sir? 

Mr. Prior. Mr. Boatwright headed up a group to get all the infor- 
mation that it was possible to obtain on the natural gas industry, pro- 
duction, transportation, and selling of natural gas. Having headed 
that group, he testified before both the House and Senate committees 
on the facts that he had found out. 

The Cuatrman. Is that on the Harris-Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Prior. Yes; on the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Patterson’s position with respect to the period of time 
that he was on loan, and to whom ¢ 

Mr. Prior. He was on loan to the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee for several months, and he came home to Chicago for some 
time, and then he came down for a couple of months, I believe, to work 
in the public relations end of the General Gas Committee. 
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Mr. Fay. Here in Washington? 

Mr. Prior. In Washington. 

Mr. Fay. Were you an active member of the General Gas 
Committee ¢ 

Mr. Prior. I wasn’t a member at all. 

Mr. Fay. You were not a member? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How about the Natural Gas and Oil Resource Committee ? 

Mr. Prior. I was not a member. 

Mr. Fay. Were you present or were you informed of the origination 
of the committee ¢ 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. The original meeting in the summer of 1954! 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. When did you first have knowledge of the committee ? 

Mr. Prior. I don’t know exactly. It would be very hazy. I could 
not puta date toit. But it was some time during the actual formation 
of it. 

Mr. Fay. During that formation did you take part sufficiently to 
detail personnel from your organization to the committee, since you 
vidal were not active? 


Mr. Prior. No. Generally, the first thing I heard about it, some- 
body would be looking for a man to serve on some of these committees, 
and they would call somebody in our company. Many times it came 
to me to make the decision whether we would let them go or not. 

Mr. Fay. When those questions were presented to you in most in- 
stances you responded with the personnel; is that correct, sir? 


Mr. Prior. In most. 

Mr. Fay. While your personnel was assisting these two committees, 
what was the activity of the corporate structure itself, the corporation 
itself, with respect to simultaneously trying to put across to the public 
its viewpoint on the oil industry ? 

Mr. Prior. We were very much interested in this thing, particularly 
after the Phillips decision, and we were continually studying ways and 
means to get our story across when the time came, developing informa- 
tion and ways and means to do that. 

Mr. Fay. Thereafter, in doing it, did you send the information to 
your employees ? 

Mr. Prior. We sent a good deal of information to our employees, 
and we had various meetings and discussion groups to educate our em- 
ployees to what we believed the issues were. 

Mr. Fay. What type of information did you use to transmit to the 
employees? Was the information devised by your own organization, 
your public-relations departments, or was the information furnished 
by these committees ? 

Mr. Prior. It was mainly information that we developed ourselves. 

Mr. Fay. Separate and distinct from the activities of these two com- 
mittees who were preparing material; is that correct ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. Wait a minute. I won't say we didn’t use 
some of that material, but we were preparing our own all the time. 

The CHairman. In other words, you only used some of that inci- 
dentally. You were conducting your own campaign. 

Mr. Prior. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. In the name of your company, as independent from 
the other two committees. 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

The Carman. If they happened to develop some information, 
which you thought you could use to advantage, you used it? 

Mr. Prior. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. You used your house organ for the purpose of informing 
your employees; is that correct ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, but as I remember, that was confined to one arti- 
cle. There might have been more than one, but we didn’t have some- 
thing in there every issue. 

Mr. Fay. These were your house publications, the Standard Torch, 
which you have submitted as an exhibit, and the Merchandiser. 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. These magazines—if I might refer to them that way— 
or pamphlets, went to the entire personnel of Standard, some 50,000 
employees. 

Mr. Prior. The Torch is distributed to all employees and annuitants 
of the parent company—a total of approximately 35,000 people. The 
Merchandiser is distributed to all dealers and agents and other sales 
division employees of the parent company only—a total of about 
25,000. 

Mr. Fay. What was the nature of the material which was sent to 
the stockholders? 

Mr. Prior. You have an exhibit on that. 

Mr. Fay. Is that attachment D? 

Mr. Prior. That is attachment D. 

Mr. Fay. Is that the only thing that was sent to the approximately 
130,000 stockholders? 

Mr. Prior. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. That was on just the one occasion? 

Mr. Prior. That is my recollection. There were two, I believe. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Prior. There were 2 letters to stockholders, 1 on January 16 
and 1 on March 16. 

Mr. Fay. Are they exhibits also here? 

Mr. Prior. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Referred to as exhibit what? 

Mr. Lea. Exhibit 8. 

Mr. Fay. In this literature did you particularly ask the recipients 
of it to contact Congress, their Representatives in the House or in the 
Senate, no matter how they might feel on it, but at least to exercise the 
contact? 

Mr. Prior. I would like to read the last paragraph, which is 
typical: 

We hope, of course, that you agree that producers should not be under utility 


type controls, but whether or not you do agree, we urge you to write or wire 
your Senators. They are truly anxious to hear your views. 


The Cuarrman. What? 
Mr. Prior. Whether or not you agree with what we said in this 
letter, “We urge you to write or wire your Senators. They are truly 


anxious to hear your views.” That was typical of what we said in 
the letters. 
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Mr. Fay. Did Standard of Indiana also have a television hour? 

Mr. Prior. Do they have a television hour ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Prior. No. 

Mr. Fay. You do not use television as a medium of advertising? 

Mr. Prior. Yes; we do, but in the sense of having an hour, we don’t 
have an hour. We have spot television. We televise football games 
and things like that, but not in the sense of having an hour’s program. 
We don’t have that. 

Mr. Fay. Was that media at any time used by Standard of Indiana 
to express the same views that were expressed, as you just read there? 

Mr. Prior. Yes. No. On one occasion, which I mentioned in my 
statement, I myself appeared on television at least once, once that I 
remember, in Detroit, and that was only a 2-minute spot, or something 
of that kind. 

Mr. Fay. At that time did you urge your listeners to contact their 
Congressmen or Senators to put their views across, whatever they 
might be. 

Mr. Prior. I did not. 

Mr. Fay. You did not on that occasion ? 

Mr. Prior. No. 

Mr. Fay. So the television media was not used for that particular 
attempt. 

Mr. Prior. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Fay. Then aside from those general activities, Mr. Prior, would 
you inform the committee relative to your knowledge of this telegram 
campaign which was originated in Minneapolis through your sub- 
ordinates there? 

Mr. Prior. My knowledge? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prior. I knew nothing about it until I appeared before you and 
your staff, and you brought the situation up, and I promised to look 
into it and make you a report, which I did. 

Mr. Fay. Referring particularly to your letter of September 4, 
1956, which was addressed to me as counsel for this committee, you 
stated on page 3 there in the second paragraph that 
while in Washington to keep other engagements, Mr. J, E. Swearingen, vice pres- 
ident, production department, visited Senator Thye on Friday, January 13, and 
presented our views on the merits of the Fulbright bill. Senator Thye com- 
plained about receiving a number of telegrams at that time.” 

That is the end of the paragraph. Did you have any discussion with 
Mr. Swearingen when he returned to Chicago? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. When I told you that I would investigate and 
make a report to you, as a part of my investigation I asked Mr. 
Swearingen what he knew about this thing, and got his information 
and whatever I got was incorporated in this letter. 

Mr. Fay. Then would you describe to the committee just briefly 
what he did report to you ? 

Mr. Prior. That he had been to see Senator Thye, that Senator 
Thye was quite disturbed about this thing, that he knew nothing about 
it, that when he got home he called in Mr. Markusich and told him if 
that was still going on, to stop it. 
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Mr. Fay. To the best of your recollection, at no time did he mention 
it to you in the month of January or February 1956? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know if he took any action to advise Senator Thye 
as to what he had learned or ascertained upon his return to Chicago 
of Markusich ? 

Mr. Prior. No; I don’t. I have no recollection. 

Mr. Fay. You, without being informed of that information, were 
in no position to advise Senator Thye as to the fact that Standard of 
Indiana had partcipated in this telegram campaign ? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. That is all. 

The Cnamman. The Chair wishes to ask just a few questions. 

As I understand, your company was not a member of either the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee or the General Gas Com- 
mittee, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prior. The question was asked, was I personally a member. 
was not a member. 

The Cuatrman. Was your company a member ? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Of either, or both? 

Mr. Prior. Both. 

The Cuatrrman. A member of both. What contributions did your 
company make to either of these committees ? 

Mr. Prior. Standard Oil Co. didn’t make a contribution—Stano 
lind Oil & Gas Co. 

The CuHarrman. Who? 

Mr. Prior. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., I believe made the contribu- 
tions, and they were of the order that Mr. Fay just mentioned when he 
was questioning me. 

The Cuatrman. Your cOmBNDY, the parent company, made no con- 
tributions to either committee ? 

Mr. Prior. So far as I know. 

The Cratrman. So far as you know. One of your subsidiary com- 
panies did make a contribution ? 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

The CuatrrmMan. Do you recall the amount? 

Mr. Prior. I think it is on the order of what 

The Cuatrman. We have the record here. We can ascertain that. 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir; I think those figures are correct. 

The Cratrman. You don’t recall exactly. 

Mr. Prior. No, but I think the figures are correct. 

The Cratrman. Did you regard either the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee or the General Gas Committee, or both of them, 
as being committees set up for the purpose of lobbying regarding leg- 
islation? 

Mr. Prior. Not the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee; I 
certainly didn’t. 

The Cuarrman. You did not regard it as a committee to carry on 
lobbying activities for or against legislation in which your company 
was interested ? 

Mr. Prior. It was my entire understanding it was not to do so. 

The Crarman. Regarding the General Gas Committee, what was 
your understanding about it? 
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Mr. Prior. They were certainly trying to get new legislation. 

The CHarrMan. That was why the committee was created ! 

Mr. Prior. That is my understanding. 

The CHarrMAN. Did your subsidiary company contribute to that 
committee ? ; . 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How were those expenses charged ? 

Mr. Prior. I do not know from personal—personally I don’t know, 
but I imagine it was charged as a business expense. 

The CuHarrMan. They were charged off as some form of business 
expense, expense of operation ? 

Mr. Prior. I would think so. 

The CHarrMAN. You don’t know to which account ? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask, do we have the record on that, 
as to how the expenses were charged in the company / 

Mr. Fay. No, sir; we have not. 7 

The Cuarrman. Direct a questionnaire to—what is the name of the 
company ¢ 

Mr. Prior. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

The Cuarrman. Direct a questionnaire to them at once and let 
them advise us how those expenses were charged. 

I am doing that because there is an issue here with respect to 
whether such expenditures are properly deductible for income-tax 
purposes. 

I might state in that connection that the chief counsel, Mr. Fay, has 
received a letter from O. Gordon Dell of the Treasury, Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the letter dated August 15, 1956. This 
question has been raised in previous hearings as to whether contribu- 
tions to this General Gas Committee could properly be charged off as 
an operating or business expense. I will not read all the letter, but 
for the record I will read this paragraph of the letter. It says: 

I am directing our field forces to make a study of the operations of the Natural 


Gas and Oil Resources Committee. If it is determined that one of its principal 
purposes was or is lobbying— 


that is the one you said was not a lobbying committee 


or attempting by propaganda or otherwise to promote or defeat legislation, con- 
tributions, dues, or assessments to it are not allowable deductions. 

The inquiry into its activities is still underway by Internal Revenue 
Service. 

In connection with this campaign for securing telegrams, what was 
your knowledge of that campaign at the incipiency of it or during the 
progress of it ? 

Mr. Prior. I knew nothing of it. 

The Cuarrman. You as president of the company knew nothing 
about it at all ? 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

The Coamman. When did it first come to your attention / 

Mr. Prior. My Fay brought it to my attention. 

The CuarrmaNn. When? 

Mr. Prior. August 2, 1956. 

The CHarrman. You never heard of the telegram campaign until 
that. time? 

Mr. Prior. Correct. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you know how those expenses were charged / 

Mr. Prior. I understand they are charged as part of marketing ex- 
pense. 

The Cuarmman. As a part of marketing expense. Do you regard 
the expenses of those telegrams to Members of Congress, wiring Mem- 
bers of Congress regarding legislation, as an appropriate charge 
against marketing your product ? 

Mr. Prior. I would not. 

The CuarrMaNn. It isan error to charge it that way ? 

Mr. Prior. In my opinion it is an error. 

The CuammaN. I have asked that there be submitted to the Com- 
mittee a statement of all expenses incurred in connection with that 
campaign. I might ask you further, you do not condone, I assume, 
certainly, the action of some in signing telegrams, the names of people 
to telegrams, asking Senators to support legislation, without having 
contacted and secured the consent or authorization from the named 
sender? You certainly disapprove of that action; do you not? 

Mr. Prior. Very definitely. 

The Cuamman. Are you going to take steps to correct it? 

Mr. Prior. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right. I want to ask you one other question. 
Is there any relationship—this doesn’t presently have any significance, 
but it may later—is there any relationship between the Standard Oil 


Company of Indiana and the Standard Oil Company of California? 
Mr. Prior. None. 


The CuatrMan. There is no—— 


Mr. Prior. Except through competition. We are just competitors, 
that is all. 


The CuarrMaNn. Isee. Isthere no interlocking ownership ? 

Mr. Prior. No. 

The Cuamman. Of stock control ? 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. They are completely separate and independent en- 
terprises ? 

Mr. Prior. That is correct. 

The CuarrmaNn. Any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuy. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman—only that I 
want to make it clear for the record that I have no objection to tele- 
grams or communications as such on any legislative matters. 

Mr. Prior. I am glad to hear that. 

Senator Ture. The only reason I make this statement is because it 
was mentioned that I complained of the number of telegrams. I don’t 
believe that I complained. I just simply stated that I was aware 
that a certain amount of interest had been aroused back in my State 
because of the number of telegrams that I received from every section 
of the State, and it was obvious to me that those telegrams were being 
organized. Thatisall Ihave tosay, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Just one question, Mr. Prior. In connection 
with the last paragraph of your statement on page 7, I won’t read it 
all, but you were discussing the responsibility of the people of this 
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country to contact their representatives in Congress, and you say, and 
I quote— 


I hope that no statute is ever passed which will make it even more difficult— 


And I will end the ote there. Is it difficult now to obtain contact? 

Mr. Prior. It is difficult in my opinion to the extent that a lot of 
people don’t understand the so-called Lobbying Act. Only to that 
extent it seems to be difficult. The whole question of communica- 
tions is very difficult. It is difficult within a company. It is difficult 
within the Nation. I think this question of being able to communicate 
up and down the line within your company, and being able to com- 
muniecate very freely between people in Washington and people who 
are back home, and vice versa, is one of the greatest things in our 
country, and ought to be preserved. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you given any thought to the lobbying 
laws in view of your participation in the Harris-Fulbright bill? Have 
you given —— consideration to it to make any recommendation as 
to modifying it 

Mr. Prior. No; I have not, Senator. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You feel there should be some changes made 
in it ? 

Mr. Prior. As long as it is not tightened up, I think anything to 
make it easier to carry on communications, I think those are the things 
that should be thought about, and not any tightening up of the act. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You feel, then, that lobbying is a normal 
function ? 

Mr. Prior. As a layman, as I understand the act, there is nothing 
against lobbying. The only thing the act provides is that if you are 
going to be a professional and lobby all the time, you should register. 
As I understand it, the act does not condemn lobbying. 

Senator Gotpwater. There is nothing wrong with lobbying as such ? 

Mr. Prior. That is my understanding, and that is the way I feel 
about it personally. There is nothing wrong with it. 

Senator Gotpwater. You perform no illegal act or immoral act in 
representing yourself and your company before the people in Con- 

"ess ? 
ae Prior. Not at all. I think I was doing what any citizen of the 
country should do. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. You spoke of the Lobbying Act making it difficult 
for citizens to communicate with their representatives in Congress. 
There is nothing in the Lobbying Act which prohibits or makes it 
difficult for any citizen to write his Senator or to write any Congress- 
man or Senator, is there ? 

Mr. Prior. That may be right. I am not a lawyer. 

The Cuatrman. I gathered from what you said that you were under 
the impression that possibly the very fact that we do have a lobbying 
act and that that is known may deter people who are confused about it 
and who do not understand the act or cause them to hesitate. 

Mr. Prior. If they don’t understand it. 

The Cuamrman. To write their Congressman or Senator expressing 
their views. 

Mr. Prior. If they don’t understand the act, it might. 
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The Cuarman. I believe most of us can testify to the fact. that 
we have not observed any hesitancy to write us and express views. 

One other thought about it. Do you not agree that one who is 
hired as a professional lobbyist—one who is contacting Members of 
Congress for pay, for a consideration—do you not agree that he should 
be registered and that the Members of Congress should know it at 
the time he makes a contact and at the time he undertakes to persuade 
them, that he is getting paid for that service, just as a lawyer who 
appears in court defending or representing his client ? 

Mr. Price. If he is what I call a professional, spending his time 
at that and making most of his livelihood at it, I think he should 
register. 

The Cuatrman. If he is hired especially in one instance, in one case, 
don’t you think that the Member of Congress to whom he is addressing 
his persuasion should know it? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Prior, I would like to revert to the telegrams again. 
In your statement of September 4, 1956, on page 3 in the first para- 
graph there, you state: 

We also find that two salesmen and the agents under their supervision 
obtained the consent of some persons before sending telegrams in their behalf, 
but did not obtain the consent of the remainder until after sending the telegrams. 

Who were those two salesmen, sir? 

Mr. Prior. I don’t recall their names, but I can find out. 

Mr. Fay. Would Mr. Lea know the names of them? Who did the 
investigating for you to ascertain that? 

Mr. Prior. Mr. Lea. 

Mr. Fay. In the former paragraph, you refer to the fact that one 
former salesman—and I assume that must have meant Mr. Thomson, 
who testified here yesterday—had sent unauthorized ones, and we now 
understand that he did not obtain permission from some of the pur- 
ported senders. 

Mr. Lea. The name of one salesman is Frank Harrison—— 

Mr. Fay. Frank Harrison. 

Mr. Lea. In the Duluth division. The name of the second salesman 
referred to in that paragraph is H. R. Broin, B-r-o-i-n, in the Twin 
Cities division, 

Mr. Fay. Do you know, Mr. Lea, the number of telegrams that 
they sent without authorization, but attempted to secure authorization 
at a later date? 

Mr. Lea. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Fay. You don’t recall? 

Mr. Prior, I want to direct a question to you. Can you tell the 
committee approximately your advertising budget per year as far as 
Standard of Indiana is concerned ? 

Mr. Prior. About nine and a half million dollars. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately nine and a half million dollars. Would 
vou be able to estimate at all, sir, what in your judgment, what portion 
of that yearly budget was used in respect to the advertising campaign 
that your company put on independent of any assistance you were 
giving these other committees in behalf of the Harris-Fulbright bill! 

Mr. Prior. No; I would not, but it would be negligible. 

Mr. Fay. Negligible? 
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Mr. Prior. We didn’t do anything through our advertising depart- 
ment. It has been testified that the work was done through the public 
relations department. They are two separate departments. 

Mr. Fay. The preparation of pamphlets and material I classify in 
the advertising field, rather than in public relations. If there is a 
distinction there, could you enlighten the committee as to what the 
public relations budget portion of it might be ¢ 

Mr. Prior. No. 

Mr. Fay. What is your public relations budget ? 

Mr. Prior. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Fay. You have no idea of the approximation of it ? 

Mr. Prior. It would be just a guess. I would guess around $300,000 
2 year, something on that order. 

‘Mr. Fay. Approximately $300,000, you think ? 

Mr. Prior. That would be my guess. 

Mr. Fay. Was this preparation of literature that was sent out by 
the public relations department a major function throughout the year 
1955 and January of 1956? 

Mr. Prior. It would be a very small part of it. 

Mr. Fay. One other field that we mentioned to you earlier, and I 
would like to mention now. What is your policy with regard to cam- 
paign contributions as an individual and your officers and directors 
as individuals, recognizing the fact that the corporation by law cannot 
make campaign contributions ¢ 

Mr. Prior. I can only testify as to my own. 

Mr. Fay. What is that ? 

Mr. Prior. We know the company can’t make contributions. 

Mr. Fay. We recognize that, Statutorily the company is pro- 
hibited, any corporation is prohibited from making a direct contribu- 
tion to a candidate for a Federal office at all. 

Mr. Prior. I don’t discuss those things at all with my associates. I 
only know what I do myself. 

Mr. Fay. All right, sir. Will you advise the committee what your 
policy, or what your method has been on that subject matter ? 

Mr. Prior. You are approached all the time to help out some cam- 
paign. I have given contributions to various organizations, Citizens 
Finance Committee of Illinois, America for Americans, and various 
other things that I am personally interested in, and I think are worthy 
of some help. 

Mr. Fay. But with particular interest as far as nominees for Federal 
office, namely, the House of Representatives and the United States 
ae that is our particular interest, Mr. Prior. Can you advise on 
that ¢ 

Mr. Prior. I have not made a contribution. 

Mr. Fay. I am sorry. 

Mr. Prior. Not directly. 

Mr. Fay. What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Prior. I have not to a given person. To some organization 
which was getting money to put on a political campaign ; yes. 

_Mr. Fay. That is all I was interested in. So certainly during the 
time of the pendency of the Harris-Fulbright bill, then, you did not 
directly make a contribution to any Member of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. Or indirectly, either. 

Mr. Prior. No. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of anyone in your company who did, 
any of your associates / 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Were you approached by any Senator, you or any 
of your representatives that you know of, seeking campaign 
contributions ? 

Mr. Prior. I was never approached. 

The CHarrMan. You were never approached. Do you know of any 
in your company that were approached by any Senator or by anyone 
for any Senator? 

Mr. Prior. I don’t know of anybody. 

The CuarrmMan. You know of no one, then, who during the course 
of the consideration of the Harris-Fulbright bill made any promise 
or made any contribution directly or indirectly to any campaign fund?! 

Mr. Prior. I have no knowledge of any such incident. 

The Cuatrman. You know of no such instance. None has come to 
your attention ? 

Mr. Prior. Simply what I read in the papers about Mr. Case. 

The CHarrman. I am talking about your company. 

Mr. Prior. No; none whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. And your associates? 

Mr. Prior. None whatsoever. I know of none. 

The Cuarrman. We will ask you one thing further about the tele- 
grams. You said you didn’t want the law tightened up, I believe. Is 
that it, so you agree with me that there should be some law to prohibit 
what has occurred in this instance by employees of your company 
sending telegrams without authority, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the names they used trying to persuade and induce Members 
of Congress to vote in a certain way on legislation? Do you think 
that should be prohibited ? 

Mr. Prior. I certainly would condemn it, but whether you can stop 
some foolish action by law or not, I would not have the slightest idea. 

The CuHarrman. We don’t stop all crime by law. 

Mr. Prior. No; that is right. 

The Cuatrman. But I think it is a gross imposition to send a wire 
or a telegram—lI am not singling out your company, because I think 
others have done it in the past in the area of other legislation, but I 
think it is most reprehensible. If I were the victim of it, I would 
certainly try to make my feelings known to him who violated my rights 
in that respect. 

It occurs to me that the Congress can well look into that aspect of 
lobbying, because I do regard it as a form of lobbying, particularly 
when a campaign is put on by one industry to induce people to wire 
their Congressmen or Senators, as was present in this instance, and 
then in that campaign resort to tactics of signing telegrams without 
the authority of the person whose name is used. I think it is some- 
thing that this committee and the Congress should be concerned about. 

Are there any further questions? Senator Goldwater? 

Senator Gotpwater. In relation to the questions on campaigning, 
Mr. Prior, to your knowledge has your company ever endorsed a 
particular candidate for election ¢ 

Mr. Prior. No, sir. 
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Senator GotpwaTer. Has your company in any of its periodicals 
such as the Torch or the Merchandiser or any others that you might 
roduce, ever recommended a particular candidate for election ¢ 

Mr. Prior. They have not. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have. 

The CuamrMan. Counsel has called my attention to your letter ad- 
dressed to him, Mr. Prior, of September 4, 1956. The Chair will make 
that letter a part of the record, and it may be printed in the record 
at this point. It has not been made an exhibit, so it will be exhibit 13, 
and printed in the record at this point. The exhibit will include the 
attachments to the letter. They may be printed immediately following 


the letter. 
(Exhibit No. 13 and attachments follow :) 


Exnuroir No. 13 


Sranparp Orn Co. (INDIANA), 
Chicago, Ill., September 4, 1956. 
Mr. GeorGe Morris Fay, 

Chief Counsel, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, 
Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: When I met with you and several members of your staff in Wash- 
ington on August 2, 1956, you asked me several questions which I was unable to 
answer fully at that time, but which I promised to answer later. I believe that 
the following will supply you with the information you desire : 

1. I advised you that I was virtually certain that Standard Oil Co. had sent a 
leaflet covering the natural-gas question to its credit-card customers. I have 
confirmed that such a leaflet was sent to all active credit-card accounts at the 
regular monthly billing time. Approximately 350,000 customers received these 
leaflets, one of which is attached to this letter. 

2. You stated that Senator Thye had received about a thousand telegrams in 
a very short period in January 1956, and you inquired whether this company 
had anything to do with having them sent. You asked me to make an investiga- 
tion and advise you who was responsible for this, how the program was organ- 
ized, whether Standard Oil Co. paid for the telegrams, and, if so, how the cost 
was carried on our books. 

I have had the matter investigated and find that this company was responsible 
for having about 887 telegrams sent to Senator Thye between January 10 and 
January 14, of which about 835 were paid for by this company at a total cost 
of approximately $1,500. No other company or organization participated in the 
program. The idea originated at a meeting in our Minneapolis division office on 
January 10. Those present at the meeting felt that Senator Thye had not yet 
decided which way to vote on the Fulbright bill, and that probably he did not 
realize that many persons in Minnesota favored the bill. They knew that 
numerous businessmen throughout the State favored this legislation and felt 
that if only they could persuade them to express their views in telegrams to 
Senator Thye that it might be helpful to him to know the views of his constituents. 

We have several hundred bulk plants located throughout the State, each of 
which is operated by an agent of this company. The agents are under the super- 
vision of bulk station salesmen, each salesman usually having about 10 agents 
under his supervision. It was decided to ask these salesmen and agents to talk 
to representative people in their communities and see if at least three persons 
in each community were interested in sending telegrams to Senator Thye. 

As soon as the group decided to launch this program, our regional manager, 
who was present at the meeting, telephoned our Duluth and Huron divisions and 
Suggested that the management in those divisions also put the program into effect 
throughout Minnesota. 

One man from the general office in Chicago (Mr. J. Markusich, assistant super- 
visor, production department) was present at the meeting and advised the group 
that the plan was satisfactory from the general office standpoint. He had not 
previously discussed this matter with his superiors or anyone else. 
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As a convenience to the persons sending the telegrams, the agents or salesmen 
often went to the local telegraph office or railroad depot and sent the telegrams 
for the persons involved. 

The cost of these telegrams referred to above was obtained by requesting the 
salesmen and agents to report the cost of the telegrams from their respective 
areas. The cost was originally simply listed as a telegraph or miscellaneous 
expense item and turned in by the agents and salesmen. All of the cost was 
ultimately charged to marketing expense. 

Acting without authority, one of our former salesmen sent 30 telegrams, and 
we now understand that he did not obtain permission from some of the purported 
senders. This was apparently typical of the way this salesman conducted most 
of his activities, as our records show that he misled the Duluth management in 
several instances in February and March 1956. For this, and for poor perform. 
ance in general, he was given an official warning notice in March 1956. He re- 
signed in June. 

We also find that two salesmen and the agents under their supervision ob- 
tained the consent of some persons before sending telegrams in their behalf, but 
did not obtain the consent of the remainder until after sending the telegrams. 

While in Washington to keep other engagements, Mr. J. E. Swearingen, vice 
president, production department, visited Senator Thye on Friday, January 13, 
and presented our views on the merits of the Fulbright bill. Senator Thye con- 
plained about receiving a number of telegrams at that time. 

At the time he was in Senator Thye’s office, Mr. Swearingen had no idea 
that our people in Minnesota were participating in any such campaign, and 
he informed the Senator that we had no part in it. On returning to his office 
in Chicago the following Monday, he called in Mr. Markusich to find out what 
our people were doing in Minnesota. Mr. Markusich worked for Mr. R. H. 
Foster, an administrative assistant in Mr. Swearingen’s department. Mr. 
Markusich also was one of a small group of general office employees which the 
public-relations department had set up to assist the field people in the natural- 
gas program. To Mr. Swearingen’s complete surprise, Mr. Markusich informed 
him that our people had been instrumental in having a substantial number of 
telegrams sent to Senator Thye during the preceding week. He told Mr. Marku- 
sich that this was an ill-conceived activity, that it was extremely embarrassing 
to the company and himself, and that it should be stopped at once. 

It was not until I returned from my visit with you on August 2, 1956, that 
Mr. Swearingen learned there was even a possibility that we had paid for 
sending these telegrams. A full investigation was made at once. Mr. Markusich 
has no satisafctory explanation for his part in this matter or for permitting 
it to oceur without checking with someone in authority in the Chicago office. 
He has no explanation for not having previously informed either Mr. Swearingen 
or Mr. Foster about our paying fer the telegrams. Mr. Swearingen had made 
no specific inquiry on this point in January because the possibility had not 
occurred to him. 

3. You asked me to confirm my recollection that none of this company’s insti- 
tutional ads were in any way related to the Harris-Fulbright bill, and I have 
ascertained that I was correct in that respect. 

4. You asked that we furnish you with information with respect to contribu- 
tions to all organizations which conceivably might advocate, oppose, or follow 
Federal oil and gas legislation. I felt that I had listed all the organizations 
in this category in my letter to you of July 11, 1956, and so I am at somewhat 
of a loss as to exactly wnat information I should furnish. You indicated, how- 
ever, that if we furnished the names of the organizations and the amounts we 
contributed, you would determine whether they were in the category which 
interested you. With this thought in mind I attach a list of all petroleum 
industry trade associations and organizations to which this company made con- 
tributions, donations, or paid fees for the calendar years 1954 and 1955, together 
with the specific amounts involved. This, of course, is by no means a complete 
list of all organizations to which this company makes contributions, for we 
customarily contribute to the American Red Cross, junior achievement, various 
chambers of commerce, and innumerable other organizations. If you are inter- 
ested in knowing our contributions to any specific organization other than those 
appearing on the attached list, we will be glad to furnish you with the amounts 
of our contributions if you will advise us as to the organizations which interest 
you. 
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Our meeting of August 2 was quite informal, but we think that the notes 
which we took accurately reflected your questions, and that the above is the 
information you wanted. 

In accordance with your request, two copies of this letter are enclosed. 

Yours truly, 
F. O. Prior. 

Enclosures. 


Witt ANOTHER Set or CONTROLS IMPROVE THE SITUATION? 
COMPETITION DOES A BETTER JOB THAN CONTROLS 
Competition keeps prices low; controls don’t 
Competition assures good supply; controls don't 


This Nation’s 5,000 competing, independent natural-gas producers have been 
thrown under Federal control. It’s unprecedented, dangerous. Neyer before in 
peacetime history have we had price controls on production of a commodity. 

Local gas utilities and interstate pipelines have been regulated for years. They 
have no competition. But the producers do compete, vigorously. Competing, 
they've held prices low (see chart). They've found vast new supplies of gas. 

Federal control is sure to curtail gas supplies. It opens the way for extension 
of control to production of oil, coal, and other commodities. 

In the public interest Congress should free gas production from control. 

With competition in production gas prices have held low. 














| 40 a 42 43 44 45 46 
U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS—INDEX OF PRICES 


THIS ISSUE IS IMPORTANT TO YOU 


‘It is hard to believe that Congress will ignore the record of an industry 
which has increased its customers by millions within a single decade, while keep- 
ing the ultimate cost low * * *. One (basic principle * * * certainly is that 
any move to impose regulation on an American industry should be supported by 
substantial evidence that a need for regulation exists and that the measures 
sought are consistent with the operation of a free economy.’—Saturday Evening 
Post, February 19, 1955. 

“Operating without controls, producers have achieved substantial results not 
only for themselves but for consumers. * * * 

“Looked at in perspective, then, the industry has shown itself capable of self- 
regulation through competition. Government control would only impose unnec- 
essary restraints and would run counter to the sound principle that Government 
should not attempt to do what private industry can do better.”—Business Week, 
February 5, 1955. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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Petroleum industry trade associations and organizations to which Standard 04 
Co. (Indiana) made contributions, donations or paid fees for the calendar 
years 1954 and 1955 


American Petroleum Institute and related activities 

Automotive Safety Foundation 

ee ee encndinainnennet | 
Colorado Petroleum Industries Committee.___-...-..-..-----.------------------ 
Committee for Pipeline Companies j ‘ 

Mid Continent Oil & Gas Association. 

Montana Petroleum Industries Committee 

National Lubricating Grease Institute 

National Petroleum Association 

National Petroleum Council 

North Dakota Oil & Gas Association 

Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association 

Western Petroleum Refiners‘ Association 

Miscellaneous 


The CuHarrman. The Chair will also make the letter to which 
earlier he referred, the letter of August 15, 1956, from the Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, from w hich I read an excerpt, exhibit 
No. 14 for reference. 
(Exhibit No. 14 will be found in committee files. ) 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Prior. 
Mr. Prior. Thank you, iy 


The Cuairman. In order to try to expedite the proceedings, we 
think we can call three witnesses at one time, and let them be ques- 
tioned together. Therefore, the Chair requests Mr. A. L. Nickerson, 
Mr. John J. Scott, and Mr. Ray C. Hinman to come around, please. 


Gentlemen, will you be sworn ? 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole 
tr uth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Nickerson. I do. 

Mr. Scorr. I do. 

Mr. Hinman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF A. L. NICKERSON, PRESIDENT; JOHN J. SCOTT, 
ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL; AND RAY C. HINMAN, LEGISLA- 
TIVE REPRESENTATIVE, SOCONY-MOBIL OIL CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Cuarrman. Be seated, gentlemen. Will each of you state your 
name, your place of residence, and your business or occupation for the 
record ? 

Mr. Nickerson. A. L. Nickerson, president, Socony-Mobil Oil Co. 
I live in Rye, N. Y. 

Mr. Scorr. John J. Scott, associate general counsel, Socony-Mobil 
Oil Co. Ilive in Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. Hinman. Ray C. Hinman, legislative representative, Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., living in Larchmont, N. Y. 

The CHarrMan. Gentlemen, I ask each of you these preliminary 
questions and each may answer to save repetition of the question. 

Have you discussed this subject matter and your testimony with any 
member of the staff of the committee ? 

Mr. Nickerson. We have. 
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The CHarrMAN. Youeach have. Then you are familiar with or have 
a general idea at least of the testimony that is expected to be elicited 
from you. 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. With that knowledge, you have elected to appear, 
have you, without counsel ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. Mr. Scott is counsel. 

The CuarrMan. You are simply here in the capacity of counsel, or 
also a witness ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I think I was also subpenaed. 

The CuHatrMan. You are also counsel for the other gentlemen who 
accompany you ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are counsel for yourself ? 

Mr. Scorr. I will do my best. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nickerson, I would like to proceed in directing questions to 
you with the idea that if there is any particular information which 
is more peculiarly within the personal knowledge of Mr. Hinman or 
Mr. Scott, you might in turn direct the question to them. 

Mr. Nickerson. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Fay. As president of the corporation, I would like to have 
your testimony on this particular subject matter. 

Would you start by describing briefly for the committee the orgina- 
zational setup of Socony-Mobil Oil Co., and its operations as far as 
the country is concerned ? 

Mr. Nickerson. In the United States our activities in the South- 
west are carried on by our subsidiary, the Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
and in the Far West, by the General Petroleum Corp. We have a 
producing subsidiary that covers the Rocky Mountain area in gen- 
eral, Except for that, in the balance of the United States, all of our 
principal activities are carried on by the parent company, Socony- 
Mobil. 

Mr. Fay. Is the stock ownership of Socony a wholly owned Ameri- 
can stock corporation ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. The stock in the subsidiaries I referred to 
is entirely owned by the parent. 

Mr. Fay. The parent corporation stock is primarily held by Ameri- 
can citizens and sold primarily in the United States? 

Mr. Nickerson: Primarily; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fay. There is no large block of your corporate stock owned by 
any foreign corporation ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Not that I am aware of. 

_Mr. Fay. Would you state, then, also, in order to have a perspec- 
tive, the amount of gas that your company has an interest in as dis- 
tinguished from its major function, namely, the oil that your com- 
pany owns, so the committee again might have a concept of the dif- 
ferentiation between the gas and oil interests? 

Mr. Nickerson. Our domestic reserves of gas are between 8 and 
) trillion feet, and our production of gas is on the order of 800 mil- 
million cubic feet a day. The net sales realization of that gas would 
be on the order of about $25 million. That would compare to a do- 
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mestic net realization from all of our activities of something on the 
order of a billion and a half. So it is an important figure, but it js 
not relatively anywhere near as large as the realization from our do- 
mestic oil reserves or domestic oil production. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have in mind the percentage comparison, sir, or 
approximation of the percentage comparison ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. I think the figure that I gave you would indicate 
that the relationship to our total net sales figure of our gas sales js 
on the order of 1 to 2 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. One or two percent? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Of the total? 

Mr. Nickerson. Of our total domestic net sales realization. 

Mr. Fay. How large a company are you from the standpoint of 
personnel, sir? 

Mr. Nickerson. Our domestic employees total around 45,000. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to corporate shareholders, stockholders of 
your corporation, how many are there: if you know? 

Mr. Nickerson. There are approximately 170,000 shareholders. 

Mr. Fay. Then coming directly to the point the committee is pri- 
marily interested in, would you attempt to describe to the committee 
just how your company has evidenced its interest in Federal legislation 
during recent years? We will come more particularly to the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. Prefacing that, how long have you been the top 
officer of Socony-Vacuum ? 

Mr. Nickerson. I was elected president in July of 1955. 

Mr. Fay. Prior to that time had you been an officer in the cor- 
poration ? 

Mr. Nickerson. I had been a director of the company since 1946, 
an officer since 1951. 

Mr. Fay. So your knowledge from the standpoint of the direction 
of the company through its board of directors goes back approxi- 
mately 10 years. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With that in mind, would you attempt to describe to the 
committee what has been the policy of your corporation in the recent 
10 years with respect to expressing its interest in Federal legislation? 

Mr. Nickerson. We have been extremely interested in Federal leg- 
islation. We consider that each one of our directors has the obliga- 
tion of being generally informed of legislation that may be under 
consideration by the Congress in that director’s portfolio or area. 
However, the primary responsibility for following legislation is in 
our office of the general counsel. Our general counsel is assisted in 
carrying out these responsibilities by two legislative representatives. 
His office will customarily analyze any bill which appears to be of 
general interest to our company. He will refer that analysis to the 
one or more directors who may be interested, and together they will 
decide whether or not there is any action that our company should 
take with respect to a given bill. If they do so decide, that action 
might take the form only of disseminating information to interested 
people in the company. But if we have a stronger feeling for or 
against such legislation, we might elect to have those views expressed 
to a trade association, such as the chamber of commerce, the National 
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Association of Manufacturers, the Foreign Trade Council, or other 
trade associations of that kind. 

If we feel very strongly about legislation, as we did in the case of 
the Harris-Fulbright Act, we may take a somewhat greater interest 
in the legislation, and in that case we could prepare witnesses for 
appearance before committees, we could develop educational material 
which we would make available to Congressmen, or we might, as we 
have in some cases in the past, ask our legislative representatives to 
communicate our views to certain Members of the Congress. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to the Kerr bill 6 years ago, could you tell 
us what was the position of your company at that time, and what were 
the activities of the company in expressing that interest ¢ 

Mr. NicKErson. I can’t give you any specific information with rela- 
tion to the Kerr bill, because at the time the Kerr bill was presented, 
my activities on the board were such that, although I was deeply in- 
terested in it, 1 played no part init. My recollection of our company’s 
activities at that time would not be helpful. 

The CHarrman. As the Chair understood you, when you get deeply 
concerned about legislation, I believe you say your company does go 
so far as to contact Members of Congress in connection with that 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. We have done so; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. When you say you contact them, do you mean to 
confine that simply to appearing before committees and testifying, or 
is it more of a personal contact in an attempt to persuade or influence ? 

Mr. Nickerson. I would say that our interest is more frequently 
expressed through the appearance of witnesses before committees, but 
we do from time to time communicate our views to Congressmen them- 
selves through our legislative representatives. 

The Cuairman. Through your legislative representatives? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You do that by personal contact or by corre- 
spondence ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. It might be by both. It could take both forms. 

The Cuarrman. Are those legislative representatives registered 
under the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. NicKERSON, "They are, Sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you name them? 

Mr. Nickerson. Mr. R. C. Hinman and Mr. J. J. Hammer. Mr. 
Hinman is present. 

The Cuairman. I just wanted to get that clear before we left it. 

Mr. Fay. How large a public-relations staff do you have, Mr. 
Nickerson ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Our public-relations staff, exclusive of stenographic 
and clerical personnel, would be somewhere between 12 and 15 people. 

Mr. Fay. Would you estimate what percentage of your annual 
budget they might be responsible for? 

Mr. Nickerson. Do you mean of our total operating budget? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nickerson. It would be exceedingly small. I should sup- 
pose—— 


Mr. Fay. May I first qualify it. What is the total operating budget 
of Socony ? 
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Mr. Nickerson. I would fix that figure at about $11, billion. 

Mr. Fay. And public relations, then, would be, percentagewise, how 
eer Would it be less than 1 percent? I am trying to get some 
idea of it. 

Mr. Nickerson. I could give you the figure exactly very simply, but 
I should think it was very small, say about one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Fay. Getting down particularly to the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
you have already indicated to the committee that you were interested 
in it. I would like to have you explain to the committee just the 
operation of your company’s expression of that interest during 1955 
and early 1956, before then asking you to go into its means of expres- 
sion of its interest through committees such as NGO and GGC. Iam 
trying to draw a distinction between your personal interest from the 
corporate standpoint, and the interest which you expressed through 
these committees which your industry had set up. 

Mr. Nickerson. We felt very deeply that regulation of the natural- 
gas producers was not in the public interest, so we did exercise our- 
selves in several different directions during the time when the Con- 
gress was considering legislation during the years that you mentioned. 
We had a number of people, members of our company, who made 
speeches. They did so to various groups, parent-teacher groups, 
Rotary clubs, groups of various kinds, that our employees were asked 
to speak to. As I recall it, there were 270 such speeches made during 
the period that you mentioned. 

The Cuarrman. Two hundred and—— 

Mr. Nickerson. 270. 

The Cuarrman. 270. 

Mr. Nicxerson. In addition to that, we communicated our views 
in some detail to our employees, and we presented an analysis of the 
facts of the situation as we understood them to our shareholders. In 
some cases, though we didn’t do this on an all-inclusive basis, we did 
pass along information to our customers. As I recall it, we distributed 
some million pieces of individual material. That material would be 
comprised of speeches, such as the ones I mentioned, dividend notices 
to our shareholders, and so forth. We wrote one article at some 
length in our company magazine, the Flying Red Horse, which went 
to our employees and to some of our shareholders. In general those 
are the principal actions I would say that we took during that time. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a television program which you sponsor?! 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, we do. We have several. 

Mr. Fay. Will you name them? Are they nationally known or are 
they local ? 

Mr. Nickerson. They are local television programs. 

Mr. Fay. In New York? 

Mr. Nickerson. One is in New York; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. What is that one? 

Mr. Nickerson. It is a newscast. The newscaster is named Kevin 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Fay. It issponsored by you. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. He is an independent newscaster. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. He comments on the news rather than—— 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fay (continuing) : Giving out with any propaganda on the 
company or advertising the company direct. 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Your advertising is merely the sponsorship rather than 
in his expressing his views. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. What was the other program ? 

Mr. Nickerson. There is a program—I think there are 2 or 3 of 
them in the Midwest, and my recollection is that they are the same type 
of program in eral. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to them, do you have a recollection as to 
whether or not at any time they were used to express the company’s 
position with respect to its interest in the Harris-Fulbright bill 

Mr. Nickerson. We checked on that before we came down, Mr. Fay, 
and we find that we did not use those programs. 

Mr. Fay. That would apply also to whatever radio programs you 
might have. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is our belief; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Could you estimate at all for the benefit of the committee 
what you might conceive to be a reasonable cost figure of your corpora- 
tion’s personal activities, again trying to distinguish from what we 
will go into in a minute on these committees, with respect to the cost 
of the literature that was put out and the time that was devoted to 
the preparation of speeches and otherwise to the dissemination of in- 
formation to the public? 

Mr. Nickerson. We went into that question at some length when we 
received the committee’s questionnaire, but it was our conclusion at 
that time that it would not be practical to try to arrive at such a figure. 
We had no records which would allow us readily to arrive at one. 

Mr. Fay. Would you be willing to generalize sufficiently to the ex- 
tent whether or not you would consider it a major or a minor portion 
of your yearly operating budget ? 

Mr. Nickerson. The actions that I have described to you, that is, 
the actions that the company took as a company, and not through one 
of the committees, you will see were actions which did not involve 
the expenditure of considerable sums of money at all. It was the time 
of people that was spent who were on the company payroll, who were 
being paid anyway, and the difficulty that I recite is the difficulty that 
arises from being unable to allocate the portion of time that they spent 
on such activities as compared to their total activities. The reason for 
this is that no time records had been kept. 

Mr. Fay. Then referring to this literature that you sent out to your 
employees and your stockholders and other parties interested, did you 
also use— I might have mentioned it—your credit-card holders? You 
do have a credit-card-holder system. 

Mr. Nickerson. We do have credit-card holders. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately how many do you have? 

Mr. Nickerson. I don’t have that figure now. I should judge up 
in the hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Fay. Isee. Was that source used also for some of this material 
that was sent out by the company ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Not uniformly, although there were some account- 
ing officers that did include statements that, as I recall, were material 
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published by the NGORC. They did include those in customers’ 
statements, and some of those would have gone to credit-card holders. 

Mr. Fay. So the overall picture so far as Socony’s ability to put 
aeross its position on the Harris-Fulbright bill at least had the pos- 
sibility of dissemination to more than a quarter of a million people? 
Is that a fair statement, including your stockholders, employees, and 
your credit-card holders. 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes; I would think that was a fair statement. 

Mr. Fay. And they might well have received any or all of them, 
one piece of literature, if not more, from your corporation ? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. In that literature, did you at any time—or have you been 
able to ascertain whether you did—ask the recipients of that infor- 
mation to contact their representatives, either in the House or in the 
Senate, Mr. Nickerson ? 

Mr. Nickerson. There were two cases where the thought that you 
have just expressed was used. One was in the dividend enclosure that 
our chairman, Mr. Holton, sent to stockholders. I think it was in 
1954. Asa matter of fact, I think that that may have been made avail- 
able to your committee. 

Mr. Fay. Yes; we received that. 

Mr. Nickerson. I should like to emphasize that in the concluding 
paragraph of that statement, as I recall it, after setting forth the 
facts of the situation as we understood them, he said that those facts 
would be useful to the recipients in this case not only because it would 
allow them to understand the issues at stake in this bill, but because 
it would permit them, if they were so disposed, to get in touch with 
their Congressmen and communicate their views. 

Mr. Fay. So at most, it was an indirect request rather than specific 
request to contact your representatives. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to your employees, what was the position 
of the corporation ? 

Mr. Nickerson. The position of the corporation was, I would say, 
identical. 

Mr. Fay. On that same subject matter? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. I would say it was identical. The presi- 
dent of the company at that time, Mr. Jennings, sent a very complete 
analysis of the issues as he understood them to our employees, and 
included a similar paragraph to the one Mr. Holton used, but I would 
like to emphasize that there was no effort to try to use any influence 
on these employees to write their Congressmen and there was never 
any attempt made to find out who wrote their Congressmen or who 
did not. 

Mr. Fay. So at least you might classify it as an education of your 
personnel as far as your industry was concerned ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Exactly. 

The CuatrmMan. Does the Chair understand that you did request 
your employees to write their Congressmen and Senators? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir; I think the answer to that is “Yes.” We 
told our employees that we thought this bill was exceedingly im- 
portant, that we felt that the legislation was very much in the public 
interest, that we felt this was one of the most important issues that 
had confronted the electorate of the United States in some years. We 
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felt it would be useful if they would write their views to their Con- 
vressman, but we did not use our influence beyond that. We made 
ne attempt to find out who did write or who didn’t write. 

The CuatrmMan. I notice the witness who preceded you, Mr. Prior, 
in his letter on communication to his employees requested that whether 
they agreed with his point of view or the ome s point of view 
or not, they should write their Congressmen and Senators. Did you 
take that position, that whether they agreed with you or did not agree 
with you, they should write? Were they so advised in your communi- 
cation with them, that whether they agreed with you or not, they 
should also write their Congressmen and Senators? 

Mr. Nickerson. I have that material handy and can refer to it. 
I can’t say that we included the language that Mr. Prior says that his 
company included, but I can say that we did not limit our request to 
those people who were in favor of the legislation. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you simply advanced the idea to 
them that you thought the legislation was quite important, particu- 
larly to the industry by whom they were employed, their company, 
and requested them to write their Senators and Congressmen, but you 
state you did not follow up on that. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Who complied with your request or who did not? 

Mr. Nickerson, That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Therefore, no punitive action was taken by the 
company against any employee who may have failed to conform to your 
wishes. 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. You don’t even know who did or who did not? 

Mr. Nickerson. Right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Nickerson, coming to the participation of your com- 
pany in the committee or committees of the industry which are known 
as the natural gas and oil resources committee and the general gas 
committee, would you tell the special committee here just what Socony 
did to evidence its interest in the objectives of the NGORC—first by 
way of contribution financially, and then by way of personnel, or any 
other assistance that your company performed / 

Mr. Nickerson. We participated, I would say, extensively in the 
acts and the program of the NGORC. We contributed $114,000 to the 
general funds of that committee. An investigation shows that some 
95 employees worked for that committee at different levels and for 
different periods of time. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair asks you at that point whether you re- 
garded the natural gas and oil resources committee as a committee set 
for the purpose of lobbying regarding pending legislation ? 

Mr. Nickerson. We did not, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The other witness, Mr. Prior, said he did not so 
regard it. What was the real function of the committee? What was 
the objective in setting it up? What functions did it serve? What 
duty or service did it perform ? 

Briefly, tell us that. 

_Mr. Nickerson. The industry, as I understand it, after the Kerr 
bill had been vetoed, concluded that the opposition to that legislation 
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was well organized and was effective. We felt that at the time of the 
Phillips decision it was going to be necessary to develop a program 
of education for the public as a whole. 

We felt that the good name of the industry had been involved in 
a controversy. Our opponents, among other things, were saying that 
if the industry was not regulated, the public could expect that the 
prices of gas would assume unreasonable levels. We felt that that 
could well influence industrialists who were planning the installation 
of power facilities or industrial facilities that could be used either for 
the consumption of gas or coal. 

So we felt it was essential that the industry communicate the facts 
of the situation, as we understood it, to the public as a whole. 

If I may say, on a somewhat broader basis, the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Phillips case had the effect of extending control to pro- 
ducers of natural gas, and the proponents of control of natural gas 
felt. that such was necessary to keep the price of gas from increasing. 

We felt that if there had been control exercised over the natural-gas 
producers, the effect on the producers would be exactly the opposite 
of those that the proponents of control had expressed. We felt that 
if such regulation was allowed to continue, there was really no logical 
reason why that argument could not be extended to regulation for the 
price of oil, the price of coal, lumber, or any extractive industry, and if 
regulation of American enterprise went in that direction, we felt that 
a long step would be taken in the direction of a kind of totalitarian 
state that we are all committed to oppose. 

We felt for those reasons that an educational program along these 
lines was very much in the public interest. It 1s my understanding 
that the NGO was formed to accomplish those objectives, and I think 
to a very substantial extent those objectives are on the road to attain- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. It is pretty hard to differentiate between a pro- 
gram for public education and one that was not also calculated to 
influence the actions of Congress with regard to such legislation. 

I can well understand that it became desirable from your point of 
view—and there is no criticism of it—that the public shouuld be in- 
formed of what was really involved in the issue that the Supreme 
Court decision in the Phillips case had presented, and the issue that 
was raised by the pending legislation, the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

You may very conscientiously have felt, as many people do, includ- 
ing some Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that such legislation was desirable for the protection and the preserva- 
tion of what is termed, generally, private enterprise, but I am unable 
completely to dissociate such an organization, particularly taking into 
account the timing of it, from an effort to develop that public sentiment 
that would have its impact and influence upon the Congress in tho 
consideration of such legislation. 

I don’t see anything wrong with it, but I say, to me, obviously, the 
committee, while you may not have intended it to operate as a direct 
lobbying agency, was a committee set up to inform and to educate 
the public with respect to the issues that were actually involved in 
legislation then pending and being considered by the Congress, with 
the view that public sentiment might be made felt on the Congress and 
thus they would respond to it. 
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Maybe it is a very strained interpretation, but that is in some 
measure, in some slight degree, a bit of lobbying in the broadest use 
of the term. 

Mr. Nickerson. I can’t believe that the term “lobbying” should be 
applied to the activities of the NGO. My feeeling is that the good 
name and reputation of the industry was far more important than any 
piece of legislation that might result from the activities of the NGC ). 

I am not saying that the industry would not have welcomed a piece 
of legislation which did have the effect of removing the industry from 
regulation, but I can say that the program was very much worthwhile, 
whether such legislation resulted from the activities of the committee 
or whether it didn’t. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, what you are saying would sustain 
your position, if correct, that the primary purpose of it was to sell the 
industry in its proper light to the public so they would understand it 
and understand its problems and its programs. That was the primary 
objective, as you state it. 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir; to make the facts of the controversy 
available to the public. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think, then, in your position in the business 
world, and, of course, from your knowledge of politics as it operates, 
it was possible to completely overlook the fact that by being able to so 
educate the people, it might also have an impact on the pending 
legislation. 

[ think that would just naturally follow. 

Mr. Nickerson, Our interest was in creating the proper understand- 
ing of the situation. If that understanding resulted in the kind of 
legislation expressed by the Harris-Fulbright bill, we obviously would 
have been pleased. 

The CHarrmMan. You would have welcomed it ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator GotpwaTer. May I ask Mr. Nickerson a question, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Do you recall whether or not there was any legislation before the 
Congress when NGORC was originally formed ? 

Mr. Nickerson. I think not, Senator Goldwater. My recollection 
is that NGO was formed shortly after the Phillips decision, and before 
legislation was introduced, but it is also my undbestandiag that there 
had been programs of this kind effective in the natural-gas industry 
as far back as 1952. 

Senator GoLpwaTER. Thet was my recollection, also. Did you have 
something to add to that ? 

Mr. Scorr. No. I think that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I want to get this in the record, and I hope we can 
conclude by 12: 15, because the committee is going to have some other 
work to do during the recess of the public hearings. 

Mr. Scott , 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir? 

The CHatrman. On September 7, 1956, you addressed a letter to 
Mr. John J. McGovern, a member of the staff of the committee, in 
which you responded to his request for certain information about the 
company and its activities; is that correct? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrrman. The Chair will make Mr. Scott’s letter to Mr. Me. 
Govern of September 7, 1956, an exhibit for reference. Along with 
the letter, Mr. Scott enclosed seven different items of material, con- 
sisting of an address by Mr. B. Brewster Jennings, president of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; the company’s house publication en- 
titled “The Flying Red Horse”; the Leader's Guide, a filmstrip pres- 
entation for use with employees of Socony; an address by Mr. Jen- 
nings entitled “Oil Problems and Prospects”; a pamphlet issued by 
Socony to its annual meeting of shareholders in April 1955; a dividend 
enclosure of Socony dated December 10, 1955, and a speech by Mr. 
Jennings given before the St. Louis Society of Financial Analysts in 
January 1956. They will also be made exhibits for reference. 

We may find in there the statement that you referred to when you 
said you didn’t recall whether you told your employees to write ir- 
respective of whether they agreed with your views. 

Mr. Nickerson. I think you will find it in that material. 

Mr. Scorr. I am not entirely sure. We just grabbed a handful of 
material. We didn’t attempt to send you everything which we had 
used. We tried to give you a sample of what we had written to stock- 
holders and what we had written to employees. 

The Cuarrman. Whatever you sent, I want it identified for further 
reference for the committee. 

(The letter and documents referred to as exhibit No. 15 will be 
found in committee files. ) 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any other questions? 

Senator GotpwaTer. I have an additional question getting back to 
the original discussion about the TV and radio programs. Inasmuch 
as you testified that your companies do operate news programs around 
the country, have those programs, to your knowledge, ever advocated 
the election of any candidate? 

Mr. Nickerson. I don’t think they could have, sir. Certainly it 
would have been no question of anything that we had to do with if it 
referred to the candidacy of a Congressman or a Senator. 

Since it is a newscast, of course, I can’t be sure what would be con- 
sidered news, but I can say that insofar as our sponsorship of the 
program is concerned, or our commercials, they would never have 
referred, I am sure, to the matter that you just mentioned. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Would that same policy apply to the backing 
of either party, or one of the parties ? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I might ask our counsel if it is his under- 
standing of the law that this practice is prohibited to the corporation? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; I believe it would be, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. That would be your interpretation of the law. 
That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Counsel? I express the hope again that we 
conclude by 12:15 if we can. Otherwise, we will have to ask the 
witnesses to return after lunch. 

Mr. Fay. I have just a few more questions in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Nickerson, will you inform the committee as to how your cor- 
poration handled its contribution of some $100,000 to the Natural 
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Gas and Oil Resources Committee from the standpoint of the book- 
keeping entry? 

Mr. Nickerson. My understanding, Mr. Fay, is that it was deducted 
as a business expense. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to your contribution to the General Gas 
Committee 

Mr. Nickerson. My understanding is that that was similarly 
deducted. 

Mr. Fay. In connection with this Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee, and the General Gas Committee, were you in anywise 
associated with the formation of the two committees ¢ 

Mr. Nickrrson. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Fay. Actually, you came into office as president after the com- 
mittees had been formed ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. In that connection, were any members or repre- 
sentatives of your company associated with the organization of either 
of these committees ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir; I would say that they were present during 
the early stages of their development. Whether they participated in 
the organization of these, I can’t say. 

The CuatrrMan. You did have representatives present ? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. So when you took over the office as president in the sum- 
mer of 1955, did you at that time assume any position as chairman 
or subchairman or an active member of either one of these committees ! 

Mr. Nickerson. No, sir; I did not. In respect of the General Gas 
Committee, it was never clear who was a member and who was not, 
but it was my understanding that I was not a member of the committee. 

The CuHarrman. Did your company contribute to that committee? 

Mr. Nickerson. It did; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn't that make you automatically a member? 

Mr. Nickerson. Certainly there were members of the company who 
were considered members of the General Gas Committee, but I am 
not sure that I was so considered. 

Mr. Fay. But other officers of the company were working in behalf 
of the committee and you were fully informed as to their activities 
or their participation in these committees / 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to their activities, whatever portion of the 
time that they spent on this particular subject matter or assignment, 
it was compensated for by their regular compensation from the cor- 
porate entity # 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. And the expenses entailed in it were carried as regular 
business expenses as far as your corporate entity was concerned ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you take any particular activity in 1956, January of 
1956, in relation to the General Gas Committee’s work here in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Nickerson ? 

Mr. Nickerson. No; I attended no meetings in 1956. 

Mr. Fay. Did any of your officers or personne! that you know of ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Not that I am aware of. 


83253—56—— 28 
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Mr. Fay. Did you have any on loan here in Washington? 

Mr. Nickerson. As of 1956, I am not sure, Mr. Fay. During the 
life of the General Gas Committee, we did have, I believe it was nine 
people, but they were of a stenographic or secretarial nature. They 
were on loan part time during the existence of the committee. 

Mr. Fay. Here in Washington, or in New York? 

Mr. Nickerson. I believe it was in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. You have an office here in Washington ? 

Mr. Nickerson. We have a small office here in Washington; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How many personnel staff that office? 

Mr. Nickerson. My recollection is that it is less than a half dozen, 
including clerical and stenographic. 

Mr. Fay. That is maintaimed year-around ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Fay. It would be your headquarters if you came into Washing- 
ton in any connection ? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Did any of your personnel, officer or employees, hold any 
position that you know of with respect to the General Gas Committee 
or the NGO Committee? Were they chairmen of any specific com- 
mittees or subcommittees of those organizations ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Fay. I think you previously have testified that whatever in- 
formation was made available to you from NGO or GGC was at least 
in some instances disseminated to your employees or your stockholders 
or your credit-card holders. 

Mr. Nickerson. We did disseminate some of that information that 
we felt appropriate. Perhaps I should add, Mr. Fay, in connection 
with the NGO activities, we do know that some of our employees were 
chairmen of their State organizations. 

Mr. Fay. What did that entail in the way of time devoted to that? 

Mr. Nickerson. While I can’t be precise about it, I would say in 
the case of a State chairman, a very considerable portion of his time 
would have been involved in NGO activities. 

Mr. Fay. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Nickerson. It would vary with the individual. Some of them, 
I think, were in the position of State chairman during the major part 
of 1955, and perhaps some of 1954, as well. 

Mr. Fay. In expressing your interest in the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
what is your knowledge as to any direct contacts that were made by 
Mr. Hinman as far as Members of the Senate are concerned ? 

If you wish, Mr. Hinman may answer. 

Mr. Nickerson. If it is agreeable, I will ask Mr. Hinman to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Hinman. I made one contact, Mr. Fay, with the Senator from 
New York, Senator Ives. 

The CuarrMan. You mean that is the only personal contact you had 
with any Senator regarding the bill ? 

Mr. Hinman. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you make contacts indirectly by sending others 
to Members of the Senate ? 

Mr. Hinman. Mr. Hammer, of my office, who is also registered under 
the Lobbying Act, made three contacts. 
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The Cuamman. We don’t have him present. Do you know from 
reports from him as to whom he contacted ! 

Mr. Hinman. He contacted Senator Payne, of Maine; Senator Wil- 
liams, of Delaware; and Senator Beall, of Maryland. 

The CuamrMaNn. So the 2 of you who are registered contacted per- 
sonally 4 Senators. 

Mr. Hinman. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to that, did you send literature to Mem- 
bers of the Senate ? 

Mr. Hinman. I think following—I am quite sure following my call 
to Senator Ives I did send him some literature. 

The CuamrMan. I am talking about other Senators now, other than 
those that you contacted personally. 

Mr. Hinman. I did not, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Did you have telephone conversations or letter com- 
munications with other Senators, other than those you contacted per- 
sonally ¢ 

Mr. Hinman. I did not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The witness stated whom he contacted personally. 
He contacted 

Mr. Hinman. Senator Ives. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Ives, of New York, and his associate, who 
is also registered, contacted three others, Senator Payne, Senator 

Mr. Hinman. Beall and Senator Williams. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Nickerson, either you or Mr. Hinman might answer 
this question. 

Were there other employees who were personally acquainted with 
Members of the Senate who either voluntarily or at the request of the 
management contacted Senators in direct contact ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. I can think of three cases. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Hinman is aware of any others or not, but I recall three 
cases where company employees contacted Senators and expressed 
their views to them. 

Mr. Fay. Was that at your request, or was that spontaneous as far 
as the individual employee was concerned ? 

Mr. NICKERSON. Tt was spontaneous, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fay. It was reported to you subsequently ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

The CuamrmMan. Was that in response to your suggestion that you 

would like to have them write or contact their Senators ? 
_ Mr. Nickerson. I think it resulted entirely from the fact that these 
individuals that I speak of were as interested in this situation as we 
were, and felt that they wanted to communicate their views to these 
particular Senators whom they knew personally. 

The Cuamman. That wasn’t the result of any kind of campaign you 
were putting on ? 

Mr. Nickerson. No, sir. 

The CuatmrMan. It was more or less on their own initiative? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Out of their own conviction and exercising their 
right as citizens, and not an action that was directed by the company 
or by you as president of the company, or anyone else? 

Mr. Nickerson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Ture. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman—that is a com- 
mon practice during a session. Farm organizations and their repre- 
sentatives, labor organizations and their representatives, and every 
other type of organization will at some time or another contact a 
Senator. 

Unless they know specifically that the Senator is firm in his decision 
on a legislative matter, that is a customary thing, and it is to be ex- 
pected, and I would be one who would protect that right of any organi- 
zation, because I think we would destroy our form of representative 
government if we denied anybody the right to contact any individual. 

If I am not man enough to make my decisions, then I have no busi- 
ness being in public office. 

Mr. Nickerson. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Senator Tuyr. You can come to my office any time you like, anyone. 

Mr. Nickerson. I am glad to hear you say that, Senator Thye, be- 
cause it seems an caenter art of the democratic process. 

Senator Ture. Positively. Anyone can come to my office anytime. 
If I can’t make my decision, then I have no business being in that 
public office. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair associates himself with the remarks of 
Senator Thye, but we have a job to do here as a committee, as I see it, 
to try to bring completely to light the nature and character of activ- 
Sor generally prevail today with respect to what some term 
“lobbying. 

The right of petition includes the right to lobby. The only concern 
I have is that I want lobbying open and above board so everybody will 
know it for what it is. In other words, we don’t want other pressures 
in connection with the legitimate right to petition. We don’t want 
those applied, those that might be regarded as corrupt, such as may 
have precipitated this whole inquiry at this time, and any other prac- 
tices that would not be proper or fair or just in undertaking to per- 
suade or influence legislators. 

If we find any, we want to expose them and determine how to deal 
with them. The right to petition, the right of constituents, the right 
of any American to contact a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, and express his views on legislation or issues that are pending 
before the country, I think, is one which must be preserved. 

We are not trying to destroy it. We are trying to get an accurate 
picture of what the practices are, how they are used, how they are 
employed, how they are financed, sometimes, if they are financed, so 
we may better evaluate what persuasion may be attempted whenever 
it is attempted by knowing the interest of those who undertake to 
apply the persuasion. 

The fact that we bring your company in here or bring any other 
company in here or its representatives does not carry with it any 
stigma of suspicion, but we are trying simply to reach out and get a 
cross section of lobbying activities as they have been practiced so that 
we may evaluate the manner in which they are practiced to ascertain 
whether any correction or remedial legislation is indicated as being 
desirable. 

So we question you about thees things. We are going to make this 
record as firmly as we know how. We cannot bring in here the over 
2,000 people, I believe, who are registered as lobbyists. It is impos- 
sible to bring each one in here, but we can get a cross section. 
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Of course, it is only natural that we should interrogate at least some 
of the big companies, such as yours—possibly we cannot reach all of 
them—to find out about their activities and how they go about at- 
tempting to influence legislation. 

Just 1 or 2 other questions. 

What about campaign contributions? Your company, of course, 
cannot contribute to political campaigns, but did you or do you know 
of anyone in your company during the course—when I say anyone in 
your company, I mean anyone in authority, any of your oflicigls or 
executive employees—make any campaign contributions or promises 
of any campaign contributions in connection with the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill? 

Mr. Nickerson. I did not make any such contributions during that 
period, Mr. Chairman. I, of course, don’t know what contributions 
my associates make, but I am not aware that they made any. 

The CuHamman. You have no information, nothing has come to 
your attention, of any campaign contributions made by any of your 
officials or top executive employees or any promises made by any of 
them for campaign contributions to any Senator during the time the 
Harris-Fulbright bill was under consideration ¢ 

Mr. Nickerson, No such information has come to my attention, sir. 

The CHatrMAn. You speak, of course, under oath, only for yourself. 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I might ask you further, I think this question has 
been asked of some other witnesses: What is your personal policy with 
respect to campaign contributions? 

Mr. Nickerson. I believe inthem. I make them from time to time, 
perhaps not as often as I should. I think there is nothing wrong with 
them. The kind of campaigning that we expect of our candidates for 
public office should be supported by the people. 

The CHarrman. J agree with you that there is nothing wrong in 
making proper campaign contributions. That is a part of our system 
of government. I have never resented a campaign contribution when 
I was seeking election. I have at times rejected contributions if I 
thought there was some string attached. 

I have done that. I mean, when campaign contributions are given 
on the basis of seeking better government or good government, with 
the view that you believe in this party and this candidate, that it is 
the best candidate and the best party to serve the people, I see nothing 
wrong in it as long as the contributions are reasonable and not given 
out of the consideration of expecting something in return that would 
serve a personal advantage. 

Any other questions ? 

Mr. Fay. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nickerson, I believe we asked you at the time of our conference 
several weeks ago whether or not you had any firm policy as far as 
the head officer of this corporation is concerned in expressing such 
views about campaign contributions to your fellow officers or directors 
at meetings. 

Would you state what your response was to that question ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Srch subjects are not taken up at meetings. I can- 
not recall attending a meeting when the subject of campaign contri- 
butions was discussed. 
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Mr. Fay. So there is no policy as far as your corporation is con- 
cerned from the policy standpoint ? 

Mr. Nickerson. The only policy we have is that it is a matter for 
the individual to decide for hhimeelf 

Mr. Fay. Whatever he feels is just. You have already expressed 
that individuals such as yourself in the community, representing indus- 
try, should sponsor worthwhile candidates for Federal office. 

Mr. Nickerson. Exactly. 

Mr. Fay. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Anything further ? 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

So far as I know, you will not be needed again today, at least. 

Mr. Nickerson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If we should need you further at some future time, 
you will be advised. 

The committee will have an executive session at 1:30 this after- 
noon here in this room, and the public hearings, we hope, can be re- 
sumed at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., in executive session. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 























(The special committee reconvened at 2 p. m., Senator John L. Me- 
Clellan (chairman) presiding.) 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair will call Mr. H. S. M. Burns, and Mr. W. J. Kenney. If 
the gentlemen are here, will you come around, please ? 

Gentlemen, will you be sworn ? 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate special committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Burns. I do. 
Mr. Kenney. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF H. S. M. BURNS, PRESIDENT, SHELL OIL CO.; AND 
W. F. KENNEY, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, SHELL 
OIL CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The CHarrMan. Since you both represent or are officials of the 
same company, we will possibly expedite it by taking your testimony 
together. 

f one of you cannot answer, or you wish to refer the question to 
the other, you may do so. We will primarily question you, first, Mr. 
Burns. 

Each of you, however, state your name and your place of residence, 
and your business or occupation, for the record. 

Mr. Burns. My name is Henry Stewart McKenzie Burns, and I 
reside at 1060 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and I am the president 
and chief executive officer of the Shell Oil Co. 

Mr. Kenney. My name is William F. Kenney, 20 Beverly Road, 
Merrick, Long Island, and I am vice president and general counsel of 


Shell Oil Co. 
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The CHarrMan. Gentlemen, I assume Mr. Kenney is the general 
counsel of the Shell Oil Co., and neither of you feel that you need 
additional counsel. 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Burns has just gotten an LLD. and I am having 
my problems with him, whether he is my counsel or whether I am his 
counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Then you are willing to appear without any addi- 
tional counsel, and so we will proceed accordingly. 

Allright, Mr. Fay, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Burns, you previously had a discussion with members 
of the staff here a few weeks ago at which time we generally discussed 
the subject matter in which the staff was interested ¢ 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. I would like to start out by asking you to tell the committee 
just briefly what the organizational setup of Shell Oil Co. is, and how 
it operates, and where it operates in this country. 

The Cuamman. That is just for background, and will you make that 
as brief and to the point as you can’ We know it is important so that 
people who read the record may have the background and understand 
it. It takes time, but it is necessary, I think, that we make the record 
complete while we are developing this testimony. 

Mr. Burns. Shell Oil Co. is a Delaware corporation, which operates 
in practically every State of the United States, and in Canada, through 
a subsidiary up there which is known as the Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Co. has three principal subsidiary, wholly owned corpora- 
tions in the United States. One is the Shell Pipeline Corp., with 
headquarters in Houston, Tex., which is a public utility company en- 
gaged in the transportation of crude oil. 

Shell Chemical Corp. is a wholly owned subsidiary which indulges 
in the manufacture and the sale of petro-chemicals. 

Shell Development Corp. is a research agency. That is our company 
which devotes itself entirely to research. Some subsidiary interests 
are in some products pipelines and perhaps you wouldn’t want to hear 
about that. They are on the meatal someplace. 

Mr. Fay. How large a corporation is Shell ? 

Mr. Burns. Our volume of business is about—I hope this year 
rather more than $114 billion a year. 

Mr. Fay. Where does the gas interest, percentagewise, fit in as far 
as Shell interest is concerned ? 

Mr. Burns. Our income from gas last year, gross income, was ap- 
proximately $30 million, so it is a very, very small fractional 1 percent 
part of the total income. 

Mr. Fay. As gas reserves, Shell is a holder of considerable gas 
reserves ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. In this country ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, I would say it is a very difficult thing to get engi- 
neers to be precise on gas reserves; there are so many factors. But 
I would say 6 trillion cubic feet is a good round estimate. 

Mr. Fay. How many stockholders does Shell have? 
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Mr. Burns. At the moment, I believe between 18,000 and 19,000. 
It is rather a smaller number than you are used to hearing because 
it is held in large blocks by some people. 

Mr. Fay. Now, the control of the stock, or controlling interest in 
Shell, is held by one organization, or corporation ? 

Mr. Burns. Sixty-five percent of the stock of the company is owned 
by the Shell Caribbean Co., which is, I believe, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, but indirectly, without beating around the bush, that ultimately 
is owned as to 60 percent of that by the Royal Dutch, with which 
you are familiar, and 40 percent by Shell Transport & Trading, an 
English corporation. 

Senator GoLpwatrer. Would it be proper to inquire, since you men- 
tioned the figure of $114 billion, is that the United States? 

Mr. Burns. Purely United States and Canada. We operate only 
in the United States and Canada. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Not your worldwide interests ? 

Mr. Burns. No. sir. 

Mr. Fay. How many employees, approximately, does Shell have? 

Mr. Burns. 38,000. 

Mr. Fay. About how many distributors or dealers do you have, do 
you know ? 

Mr. Burns. It must be 20,000, or something of that order. 

Mr. Fay. 20,000? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a concept or an idea of what your advertising 
expenditures were for the last fiscal year ? 

Mr. Burns. In 1955, our total sales promotion and advertising— 
that is not all advertising, you understand. There are certain signs 
and things put up, but you can call it that—was $1014 million. 

Mr. Fay. In your advertising, under that budget, did you have any 
occasion to particularly address the advertising to the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, pendinng last year and in January or February of this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Burns. None at all. The advertising was strictly dedicated 
toward selling our products. 

Mr. Fay. You didn’t use it in anywise, even indirectly ? 

Mr. Burns. Noe even indirectly. 

Mr. Fay. To educate the public as far as the interest in this particu- 
lar legislation was concerned ? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a public relations department ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What is the size of that, as far as your organization itself 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Burns. Excepting the clerical girls, and file people and so on, I 
would say about 15 people. 

Mr. Fay. It is comparatively small? 

Mr. Burns. Comparatively small. We have, let us say, about five 
in New York, or maybe six, and then we have in the principal areas 
where we operate a man whose duty it is to arrange for press releases 
on news things, and we sometimes find an oil well, and we sometimes 
make an invention, and so on, and it is advisable to have those things 
regulated by a professional. 
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Mr. Fay. Does Shell have any registered lobbyist under the Federal 
Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You do not? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Why not? 

Mr. Burns. Because we have never lobbied, as I understand 
lobbying. 

Mr. Fay. As you understand lobbying ? 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Now, with respect, then, to that subject matter, would 
you describe briefly to the committee just what the interest of Shell 
has been in legislation since you have been the chief officer, and how 
long have you been chief officer, sir? 

Mr. Burns. Since 1947 I have been the president of what at that 
time was the operating company, and I think in 1949 we merged it 
upstream into a holding company, but you can say I was the chief 
executive of whatever was done since 1947. 

Mr. Fay. Then speaking in that capacity for the past 9 years, will 
you briefly describe to the committee what Shell’s activities have been 
in trying to evidence their interest either favorably or unfavorably 
against legislation ? 

Mr. Burns. I should think, or I should say that until I took an 
active part in the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee’s public 
relations program, and my colleague, Mr. Kenney, I believe was a 
member of the General Gas Committee, we did nothing that I could 
think of in the way of influencing legislation. 


The Cuarrman. In other words, to get the record completely clear, 
you never at any time, so far as you can recall, have undertaken to 
promote or —_ legislation that was pending in the Congress until 


the Harris-Fulbright bill became an issue ? 

Mr. Burns. That is the first time that I became conscious of any 
great interest, and perhaps Mr. Kenney could help me. 

Mr. Kenney. I can supplement that briefly. Through the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association, Mr. Gulickson, who was our chief 
attorney in Denver, was actively working on a bill here to take care 
of some corrective amendments under the mineral leasing law. 

Mr. Fay. To correct that? 

Mr. Kenney. Under the mineral leasing law, corrective amend- 
ments. About 4 years ago Mr. Patton, who is head of our legal depart- 
ment in Los Angeles, working through the Western Oil & Gas Asso- 
clation, was rather active here in Washington for 2 or 3 weeks in 
connection with what is known as the multiple leasing law which was 
an amendment to the mineral leasing law. Both of them had to do with 
the leasing of Federal lands for oil and gas purposes. 

Beyond those 2 instances, those were the only 2 instances that I 
can recall where any of our personnel took an active part in the 
Federal legislative field. 

The CHatrman. You did take an active part, your company did, or 
some of your personnel, in those two instances ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right, and they were representing the local 
associations, the trade assoications, in one case the Rocky Mountain 


Oil & Gas Association, and in the other case the Western Oil & Gas 
Association. 
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The Cuarrman. They didn’t take part directly as representatives of 
your company, then, but as representatives of these associations ? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, it is hard to dissociate one from the other, but 
they were appearing as representatives of the association, rather than 
as representatives of the company. 

The CuarrmMan. But they were appearing, of course, at the com- 
pany’s instance, and their activities in that particular field were by 
direction, you might say, of your company ? 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Does Shell have a Washington office here at all ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes; we do. We have two offices here. One is the 
district sales manager’s office, and his duties are strictly confined to 
dealing with service stations, and the distribution of petroleum 
products. 

We have another office, headed by Mr. Frank Hays, who has, 
I believe, four assistants. Their job is to deal with executive branches 
of the Government in relation to the supply of materials, presenting 
bids, and I think two of his assistants are technical scientists who deal 
with the Department of Agriculture and other scientific parts of the 
Government on specifications and things of that kind, but at no time, 
Mr. Hays has no duties of a legislative nature. 

Mr. Fay. Then to what extent has the company called on its stock- 
holders or employees in connection specifically, then, with the Harris- 
Fulbright bill? Can you describe to the committee in effect just what 
your company did in expressing its interest in that legislation as a cor- 
porate entity through its representatives and employees, as opposed 
to any committee interest that you otherwise had, and we will go into 
that later. 

Mr. Burns. We have already, I believe, submitted to the committee 
copies of five matters. The first one is a pamphlet which was published 
by the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, and made available 
to various oil companies, and that was taken by us and sent to our 
credit-card holders, numbering about 250,000, in January of 1956. 

That was at the time we were sending out the new year’s credit 
cards. I believe that you have that with you there. It is described 
as ‘It Isn’t These Two Cents,” I think. 

The CuatrmMan. The pamphlet that the witness has just identified 
will be made exhibit No. 16 for reference only. 

(Exhibit No. 16 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Burns. The second item is an enclosure prepared by our own 
public relations department called, The Phillips Natural Gas Case. 
I believe you also have a copy of that. 

The CuarrmMan. That will be made exhibit No. 17 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 17 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Burns. That was mailed to stockholders with the March 1955 
dividend check. 

The third item is our three-page article in Shell News which is an — 
employee publication, regularly mailed to our employees, and it 
says here 35,000, and that may have been the number at that. time. 
But it is of that order, and it says, “More Natural Gas or Less?” 

The Cuarrman. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Burns. “More Natural Gas or Less?” is the title of the article, 
but it appears in this Shell News here and you will find it on page 8. 
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The CuarrMan. That will be exhibit No. 18 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 18 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Burns. That was to explain the picture. 

The next item was a feature article sent out in February of 1955, 
as an item of what we call the News Feature Service. That is pre- 
pared by our employee publications department, and sent out to the 
various centers where we operate. 

(At this point Senator Bridges entered the hearing.) 

Mr. Burns. In many of those centers, they have a local, less pre- 
tentious bulletin, and we send them out from the head office from 
time to time, something which they can use in theirs to fill in the 
local stuff they have which is about who won the bowling contest 
and who had twins, and so on. 

Then we sent out two kinds of things. We sent one in red like 
this News Features, and that is marked with a red light, meaning if 
you use this—there is nobody says they must use it, but it must not 
be altered at all if they use it. The green one, and I haven’t got a 
copy here, is to use, and if you would like to re-edit it, it is all right, 
because it is more general. 

The CuHarrmMan. This one News Features may be made exhibit No. 
19 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 19 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Burns. The other one is a Shell head office management letter, 
sent out on January 3, 1956, which goes only to the senior members 
of the staff, and it is telling them what is going on. 

The Caatrman. We will make that exhibit No. 20 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 20 will be found in committee files.) 

The Cxarrman. Do you have before you this Shell Oil Co. annual 
report for 1954? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. You have a copy of that, I believe, Mr. Fay. 

The Cuamman. That may be made exhibit No. 21 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 21 will be found in committee files. ) 

The Cuamman. We will proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Did any of of this correspondence that has just been in- 
troduced as exhibits, Mr. Burns, contain a petition to the individual 
reading it or receiving it that they might petition their Congressmen 
or their Senators on behalf of the subject matter which it contains? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, indeed. This one, the exhibit—I believe No. 20— 
the head office management letter finishes up by saying: 

In view of the strenuous opposition to the bill, the Harris bill, stemming 
mostly from gas distributing companies, vigorous support favoring its passage 
is essential. If you agree that this bill is in the public interest, you should 
write your Senators recommending its passage. 

Mr. Fay. That is the only instance in the literature that you dis- 
pensed that referred to it? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir, and that was to our senior executives. 

The Cuatrman. That didn’t go to your employees? 

_ Mr. Burns. Not in general, and I don’t know what the circulation 
is, but it goes only to senior members of our staff, executive staff. 

Mr. Fay. Would you put that in the category of tens or hundreds? 

Mr. Burns. Let us say 100. It is less than 100, but around that. 

Mr. Fay. Was there any other evidence expressing your interest in 
this particular legislation that was used or any other means that was 
used by Shell Oil? 


Mr. Burns. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. You didn’t attempt to use television or radio as far as any 
programs were concerned ¢ 

Mr. Burns. Not at all. 

Mr. Fay. Did you, as an individual, make any personal effort or 
personal contact in an effort to put across your views on this particu- 
lar subject matter, to Members of the Congress! 

Mr. Burns. No, sir, not to Members of the Congress. 

The Cuamman. Did you contact any Members personally ? 

Mr. Burns. I didn’t contact a single Member of the Congress, either 
of the House or of the Senate. 
The CHarrman. Mr. Kenney, will you answer the same question ? 

Mr. Kenney. I talked to Congressman Derounian once for about 
10 minutes. I come from Long Island, and he is a Congressman from 
Long Island. I ran into him in the House Office Building one day, 
and I talked to him for about 10 minutes, but other than that, he is 
the only Member of either House that I talked with personally. 

The Cuamman. By asking these questions, there is no implication 
that there is anything wrong, and I don’t mean to imply that, but 
since we are trying to cover this field, we want to show how you folks 
operate. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Burns, could you express to the committee why that 
happens to be the case, as far as your company is concerned ? 

Mr. Burns. Well, I don’t know why there was not more oe by 
thecompany. I think I explained to you when we talked before, I am 
diffident about these things, and I personally felt there were a lot 
of people who had much closer intimacy with Congressmen of both 
Houses than I had, and I felt it might be better left to the people like 
that to deal with them than myself. 

T am of foreign birth, and I am an adopted citizen to this country, 
and so I felt a little delic acy in doing anything like that. 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Fay, if there is any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, my answer applied only to myself individually, and there were 
several contacts made by other people in our organization. I just 
want to be sure that the record is understood. 

The CHarrman. Will you elaborate on that as far as you know’ 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. We have an attorney down in Midland, Tex., 
Paxton Howard, who is probably one of the best informed men in 
the country on the Natural Gas Act, and its impact on the production 
of natural gas. 

Now, Senator Bush’s son lives in Midland, Tex., and evidently Sen- 
ator Bush asked his son to have somebody come and talk to him to 
tell him the story from the producers’ standpoint. George Bush 
asked Paxton Howard if he would come to see his father, “Senator 
Bush, and tell him the story from the producers’ standpoint. 

So Paxton Toward did talk with Senator Bush at Senator Bush’s 
request. Further, Paxton Howard, I think, talked with Senator 
Williams of Delaware, and he was taken to see Senator Williams by 
one of Senator Williams’ constituents. He took Paxton along just 
because Paxton was one of the best informed mén in the eeuntry on 
the subject, and he asked Paxton, he happened to be in Washington, 
if he would go along with him. 

The Cratrman. Is he registered as a lobbyist? 

Mr. Kenney. He is is not registered. 
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The Cuamman. He is not registered? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand you, though, that contact was 
made and that consultation was had at the instance of Senator Bush. 

Mr. Kenney. The first one at the instance of Senator Bush him- 
self, through his son, and the second one at the request of one of Sena- 
tor Williams’ constituents who just asked Paxton Howard to go along 
with him when he was going to see Senator Williams. 

The Cuamman. In other words, he wasn’t regarded by you as a 
paid lobbyist ¢ : : ’ 

Mr. Kenney. Not at all, because he is our attorney in Midland, 
Tex., and the time he spends in Washington doesn’t amount to any- 
thing, or it is insignificant. 

The third contact that one of our representatives had was Howard 
Gulickson, in Denver, who has charge of our Denver legal depart- 
ment. He used to be the Democratic attorney general in Montana. I 
know that he personally went to see Senator Mansfield. 

The CHarrman. Was he paid for that service specifically ? 

Mr. Kenney. He is a full-time lawyer on our staff. 

The CuatrMAN. He isa full-time lawyer on your staff, and he wasn't 
hired to lobby ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. Was there any other? 

Mr. Kenney. I think that is all, Senator. 

Mr. Fay. Then, Mr. Burns, if I might, I would like to come back 
to my question as to why the policy of your company was such as it 
was, and just elaborate on that a little more. 

Mr. Burns. In regard to having our legislative agent in Washing- 
ton; or is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. We never felt we needed it. We belong to the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and to the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation, and the Western Oil & Gas Association, and I have personally 
always felt that they are in a better position to watch legislation. 

They do that, and to do whatever might be needed to express the 
views of the oil people. We have never had any particular ax, of 
Shell alone, to grind. Our interest is that of the industry as a whole. 
I have preferred to deal with it that way. 

Mr. Fay. But then with respect to your present interest as far as 
Shell is concerned, and your objective along the lines we discussed 
several weeks ago, would you state to the Committee what your 
views are as to your beliefs with respect to the interest Shell should 
have in Federal legislation ? 

Mr. Burns. Well, I should think that it would be betraying the 
trust of the stockholders if we didn’t maintain a close watch on legis- 
lation, in case something which could be hostile to the interests of the 
company, or let us not use the word “hostile,” but let us say “detri- 
mental” to the interests of the company, should come up and take 
whatever means we could take to let our views be known to those who 
are dealing with it. 

As I mentioned before, we have so far found it possible to do that 
through the incidental contacts Mr. Kenney has mentioned, and 
through the institutions which we have subscribed to, and belong to. 
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The Cuarrman. In other words, you belong to these associations, 
and those associations you referred to do have men in Washington 
who are registered as lobbyists and representing the industry. 

Mr. Burns. I understand that they are registered, but maybe my 
counsel will answer that. He knows more about the technique. 

The Cuatrman. Therefore, you have relied upon them as repre- 
senting the whole industry, rather than have someone here as a special 
representative of your company. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Burns. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Then, with reference to those organizations or committees 
or associations that you referred to, will you describe to the committee 
what your interest has been, both financially and personnelwise, in 
lending assistance to their work, or directing attention particularly 
to API. 

First explain what APT is, and then your interest with API? 

Mr. Burns. The API is, I suppose, one could call it the master 
institution of the oil industry. The membership overlaps to a great 
degree the memberships of some of the regional groups like the 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas, and the Mid-Continent, and the Western 
Oil & Gas Association. These are the three I can think of at the 
moment. 

APT is the overall organization, and it was originally organized, | 
understand, many years ago for the purpose of establishing standards 
of various kinds for the oil industry, standards of specifications of 
pipe and screw diameters, and things of that kind, and safety. 

There are meetings from time to time. I do not believe that API 
is itself a legislative-action body. Some of these other institutions, 
I understand, have taken much more action in that respect. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to API, you are on the board of directors’ 

Mr. Burns. Iam onthe board of directors. 

Mr. Fay. And you are’ familiar with the fact that they do have an 
information subcommittee or association or whatever term they might 
use. What is that called ¢ 

Mr. Burns. That is called the oil-industry information committee, 
OTIC. ! 

Mr. Fay. Now, they are registered, I think, under the law. 

Mr. Burns. They are not. 

Mr. Fay. They are not? 

Mr. Burns. No. 

Mr. Fay. Is their purpose more directly to present information ? 

Mr. Burns. Pure information and education. I happen to be chair- 
man of the committee of the board of directors for public relations. 
The working group is the OIIC, as referred to, and it is composed by 
and large of advertising and public-relations men from various 
companies. 

I maintain fairly close contact with them on behalf of the board. 
We are supposed to be the committee, I am chairman of it, to be the 
policy-guiding group, and they are the ones who carry out the work. 
We provide the money, or the funds. 

But the whole object of OIIC, and all it has ever done, has been to 
inform the public about the facts of oil, its economics, and I doubt if 
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the committee, certainly as a committee, is conscious of legislation 
pending or otherwise, although members may be. 

But it is a subject which never comes up and it is never discussed 
and we are only interested in finding a dramatic or suitable way in 
which to tell the story of oil, and how it serves the country, and what it 
means, and to try and make people think a little better of us than we 
unfortunately have found out some people think. 

The CuHarrMan. That committee functions irrespective of whether 
legislation is pending ¢ 

Mr. Burns. Oh, yes, sir. We have been operating, or I have been 
chairman of it, for, let me say, 9 years now, I think, and during most 
of that time there wasn’t any particular legislation, or at least there 
may have been but it was minor, pending which would affect the oil 
industry one way or another. 

We have never been informed as a committee of legislation for or 
against. Our job is education. 

The CuatrMaAn. Its function is purely that of selling knowledge to 
the public or disseminating knowledge to the public of the facts that 
you feel would be beneficial to the industry for the public to have? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. <A large part of the program is a school pro- 
gram, providing materials for schoolteachers so that the children might 
be brought up, the high-school people might be brought up to under- 
stand the facts of oil, and the economics of oil, and let us say the 
prospects of a career with oil. There is a little ulterior motive in some 
of that. 

The CHatrMan. You wouldn’t call that an attempt to indoctrinate 
the children, but to educate them, I should think ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Are you familiar with the budget of that particular com- 
mittee, the O11C? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately how much is it per year ? 

Mr. Burns. Last year it was just over $3 million, and this year I 
hope it will be somewhat less. We find with experience that some of 
the media we use is not as productive as it should be, and so we cut 
them out until we get a better idea. So this year I am hoping to be 
able to present to my parent board of directors a somewhat reduced 
budget, below the figure which they were kind enough to approve last 
year. 

Mr. Fay. But you state no portion of that budget and none of the 
members of that committee in anywise participate in lobbying as far 
as the oil industry is concerned ? 

Mr. Burns. I cannot answer for the individual members of that 
one because I don’t know what they do, but the committee, as 
such—— 

Mr. Fay. As representatives of the committee ? 

Mr. Burns. As representatives they do not at all; no. 

_ Mr. Fay. Do you recall what Shell’s contribution to that API organ- 
ization yearly is? 

Mr. Burns. It is done on a formula, and I imagine that our contri- 
bution to that must be in the order of $150,000. 

Mr. Fay. Would it be as high as $250,000 ° 
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Mr. Burns. It might be, and I am sorry I don’t have the figure. It 
is something like that. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know what your contribution to the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee is? 

Mr. Burns. That I do have here. Our total contribution was 
$138,000, paid in two installments—$90,000 in December of 1954 
and $48,000 in May of 1955. 

The Cuatmman. Did you regard the Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
sources Committee as an agency or group established for the purpose 
of lobbying for the purpose of trying to influence legislation? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. It was established somewhat against my 
will, to supplement the work of this OIIC I referred to. After the 
Phillips decision of the Supreme Court, it became all too obvious 
that we had neglected, and in fact I was criticized somewhat severely 
by some colleagues—we had neglected to tell the story of natural gas 
when telling the story of oil. 

One reason—there is never a reason for negligence, but there is an 
excuse. But one excuse is that it is a little difficult to draw pictures 
of natural gas. The pipes are underground, usually, whereas the 
oil installations stick up, and it is not difficult to make it graphical, 
and dramatic, and so on. 

So I am afraid we got carried away by the preponderance of ad- 
vertising personalities in our group, and just neglected this question 
of natural gas. 

The comments made in the press on the handing down of the 
Phillips decision made us realize with a jolt that we had something 
to do. 

The CHarrman. As I understand you, you felt up to the time of 
the Phillips decision you hadn’t been conscious of the fact that it 
was important to also educate the public with respect to gas, as you 
had with oil, and it was when that decision came down you then con- 
cluded that you had overlooked or had neglected to carry along with 
your oil education program a similar program with respect to gas 
and its uses, and so forth. 

Mr. Burns. Well, quite frankly, I thought that the cost of the 
natural gas in the field was such a very small item and the cost of the 
gas at the household burner was such that we thought nobody was ever 
interested whether it was natural gas or gas made from coal. 

I live in New York, and up until a few months ago, we were using 
manufactured gas made out of coal. Now, I believe, a great deal of 
the gas in New York is, in fact, natural gas, piped up from Texas, 
or Louisiana. It has been a very rapid growth, this development of 
the long transmission lines for natural gas, and certainly it is since 
the war. 

It has grown quite rapidly, and that is why one overlooks it, and 
it isn’t particularly important. People buy gasoline at pumps and, of 
course, all they pay above taxes is for the gasoline. But as to the 
natural gas and coal gas, we didn’t think it was important enough 
until we saw some of the reactions to the decision. 

I think one newspaper editorial headed its article, “At Last, a Break 
for the Consumer.” Well, of course, it didn’t make any difference 
to the consumer at all, because even if he got the natural gas for 
free, it would hardly have made any difference to him after the 
transmission cost, and the distribution cost. 
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So it jolted us into a realization, and, of course, the decision 
caused a great deal of trouble in the business, because we were then 
being regulated, and I won’t go into the merits of it, but from our 
oil industry point of view, it was obvious that we must get the public 
to realize that whether the gas was made from coal or transported 
from some Texas area by long lines, the ultimate producer should 
not be regulated as a public utility. 

Mr. Fay. Then, back to that Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee; can you tell us how Shell Oil handled that from the standpoint 
of expenditure on your books, your contribution of $138,000 

Mr. Burns. We charged it off as a business expense, as we did with 
all of the rest of our sales promotion and public-relations expenditures, 

Mr. Fay. And similarly, your contribution to the API of $250,000 
would have been handled in the same way ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; and it has been for years. 

Mr. Fay. Did you make a contribution to that General Gas Com- 
mittee; do you recall? 

Mr. Burns. I understand we did, but it was relatively small ; $2,000 
or $3,000. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know whether or not that was handled differently 
than the other one? 

Mr. Burns. I am inclined to think it was; I don’t know. 

The Cuairman. Will you submit a statement about that for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; we will. 

The CHarrMAN. Submit us a statement regarding that and your 
contribution to the General Gas Committee a how you handled that 
—— and the amount of it and how you charged it on your books. 

r. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Just before leaving this API, and the OIIC, there is one 
other subgroup there called the APIC. What is that, please? 

Mr. Burns. Sometimes I regard it as the greatest enemy of our 
public-relations committee, because they cross us up every now and 
then, but I say that somewhat in jest, if you will forgive it. It is 
largely composed of members of the legal profession, and their job 
is to examine legislation at all levels, principally State levels. 

It is a very valuable thing from Shell’s point of view, because we 
rely on their bulletins instead of trying to do it ourselves, as to what 
is going on in all of the State legislatures, which may affect the oil 
industry one way or another. 

As far as I am concerned, it is a source of information, and I know 
they have a grassroots organization, and my counsel can probably tell 
you more about that because he is vice chairman of that organization. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kenney, would you respond to that question, and 

does that particular committee handle also Federal legislation that 
is introduced in the hopper? 
_ Mr. Kenney. The APIC fundamentally is a State legislative organ- 
ization. Almost all of its work is done at the State level, rather than 
the Federal level. In the past, the item of Federal legislation that 
the APIC has principally concerned itself with have been in the field 
of taxation on petroleum products, and to a much lesser degree the 
Federal highway program. 
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But beyond that, there has been very little that I can recall that the 
APIC, as an organization, took any position with respect to Federal 
legislation. 50% 

Mr. Fay. Do they actually analyze Federal legislation ! 

Mr. Kenney. Really not, except within this rather limited field of 
the taxation of petroleum products, and to some extent they did a job 
with respect to the highway program. 

Mr. Fay. With Siegler respect to the Harris-Fulbright bill, do 
you know what position they took ? 

Mr. Kenney. So far as that bill was concerned, it never became a 
part of the APIC legislative program. The reason for it is to me 
rather obvious, because the General Gas Committee was set up to 
coordinate the activities of the industry so far as the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill was concerned, and there was really no place in the picture 
for the APIC. It was to be handled through a different organization 
than the APIC organization. 

Mr. Fay. With particular reference to one of the States, Alabama, 
was APIC active in connection with the Harris-Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Kenney. You know, since I talked with last, Mr. Fay, and 
when I made that statement, that I thought the APIC was active in 
Alabama, I told you at the time that I was trying to recall what Pax- 
ton Howard, who had done some work down in Alabama, told me. 

Well, I happened to have been in Midland last week on other busi- 
ness and I was talking to Paxton about it, and he told me that I was 
wrong when I said that the APIC, as sueh, did any work in the State 
of Alabama. Actually, the work that was done in the State of 
Alabama was done by a group of oil people down there who were 
not the APIC organization as such. 

There were some members of the APIC committee who did work 
on the problem in Alabama, and actually the full-time executive sec- 
retary of the APIC, Jim Brighton, did some work in Alabama, but 
it was not an APIC organization setup or activity, as such. 

Mr. Fay. Could you give us a typical example of the operation of 
the APIC in one of the States? 

Mr. Kenney. On the Harris-Fulbright bill, or otherwise? 
ennts Fay. Otherwise. How big an organization do they have in a 

te 

Mr. Kenney. The APIC organization in any State consists of a 
full-time executive secretary and he is provided with office space, and 
he is provided with a oa secretary. Then they will have an ex- 
ecutive committee in the State that may consist of anywhere from 6 to 
18 people who will represent outstanding oilmen in the State. 

it may be one of our sales managers, or a local sales manager or dis- 
triet manager, who might be on such a committee. Probably it will 
be made up mostly by representatives from the big marketers in that 
State, and almost always there are 2 or 3 jobbers on that committee, as 
well as representatives of the major companies. 

In addition, in most States they have a grassroots organization even 
at the county level. That is where they have a county committee that 
consists of the leading oilmen in that particular county. 

Mr. Fay. They at least are a source of subjects that can be fur- 
— information that is in furtherance of the interests of the indus- 
try 
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Mr. Kenney. Yes, the State committees operate almost entirely on 
their own in the sense that it is not dictated, or their action or their 
policies or their decisions are not dictated by the so-called central] 
APIC Committee, 

It is essentially a grassroots organization, in the sense that they 
make the decisions as to what position the industry should take based 
on local conditions, The function of the so-called central APIC Com- 
mittee is merely to make information available to them and experi- 
ence had under other problems in other States? 

Mr. Fay. I have just one further thought with respect to Alabama, 
You said that this group did work down there aside from the APIC, 
What type of work were they doing in Alabama? 

Mr. Kenney. Our problem in Alubatiea at that time was principally 
this, and that is that under the solicitation and sponsorship of 
NIMLO, which is a municipal law enforcement league group, quite a 
few of the mayors in Alabama had been writing their Con men 
and Senators saying they were against the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Secondly, the State public utility commission had gone on record 
by resolution against the Harris-Fulbright bill. Therefore, this group 
of oil people got together in Alabama and some of them were from the 
PIC group and some of them were not even identified with PIC, and 
discussed the problem and through their efforts they attempted to con- 
tract a number of the mayors who had been writing in to Washington 
in opposition to the Harris-Fulbright bill, and see whether they could 
talk them into changing their position. 

They tried to get some mayors who had not yet taken a position 
either way to see whether they would write their Congressmen in favor 
of the bill. Alse, so far as the State public utility commission was 
concerned, I know that Paxton Howard dabedtialty went over and 
talked to them, and after he had talked to them or explained to them 
what the facts of life were on the Harris-Fulbright bill, although the 
had previously issued or come out with a resolution against the bill, 
they Bitlis | reversed their position. : 

They came out with a resolution in favor of the bill, and I think 
that they sent that resolution to the Senators and the Congressmen 
from Alabama. 

Mr. Fay. I think that covers that adequately. — 

Now, Mr. Burns, could you state to the committee what your con- 
ception of this General Gas Committee was, and what part you per- 
sonally took in the operation of that committee 

Mr. Burns. I was invited to be a member of it, but I declined be- 
cause I had already accepted Mr. McCollum’s invitation to be a mem- 
ber of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, which was much 
more to my liking, being exclusively a public-relations organization. 

I don’t know anything directly about the operations of the General 
Gas Committee, but it was my understanding that its job was to fur- 
ther the legislation which we all wanted. 

The CuAmman. You understood then that it was set up for that 
specific purpose ? — ’ 

Mr. Burns. I regarded it as the legislative action group, as dis- 
tinguished from.our background education group to the public, which 
was the NGORC. Mr. Kenney served on the General Gas Committee. 

Mr. Fay. I was going to direct the next question to Mr. Kenney, 
if he will explain the operation and objectives of the General Gas 
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Committee as he understood them at that time, and his participation 
on that committee. 

Mr. Kenney. It is rather hard to explain, because it wasn’t a ve 
well-organized group. I didn’t get into it until December of 1954. 
Up to that time, practically every representative on the General Gas 
Committee, and co not talking about this 500- or 600-member com. 
mittee which really represented the General Gas Committee, but I am 
talking about the so-called steering committee of the General Gas 
Committee, which was the functioning committee, if there was such, 

It had been in existence for maybe 6 months before I became iden- 
tified with it. Actually, the way I became identified with it was that 
I had been doing some work with Governor Kennon, of Louisiana, 
and he asked me to make some information available to him to pass 
on to some of the other governors. 

He was chairman of the governors conference at the time, and so 
as a result of the work that I had been doing with Governor Kennon, 
and because one of the problems the General Gas Committee had be- 
fore it was the so-called evidence subcommittee of the General Gas 
Committee, was to assist in the preparation of testimony before the 
congressional committees in favor of the Harris-Fulbright bill, and 
some consideration was being given as to whether some of the gov- 
ernors should be asked to testify. As a result of the work I had done 
with Governor Kennon, completely outside of the framework of the 
General Gas Committee, I was asked to work with the evidence sub- 
committee largely from a standpoint of working with the governors 
who might be witnesses before the congressional committees. 

Mr. sae You did furnish him with that information which was 

uested ¢ 

r. Kenney. I furnished Kennon with that information before 
I ever became identified with the General Gas Committee, but after 
I became identified with it we also prepared information for some of 
the governors, from a standpoint of getting statements out of him, 
and even from the standpoint of the possibility of some of them actu- 
ally appearing as a personal witness before the committee. 

n the end, none of them did appear, but several of them sent in 
statements, and we were working with them from a standpoint of 
making information available to them, from which they prepared 
their statements. 

Mr. Fay. Who were some of the other members of your steering 
committee with which you served ? 

Mr. Kenney. If you are referring to the steering committee, the 
steering committee was a broader group, and if you are referring 
to the so-called evidence subcommittee, which was the committee that 
was within the frame work of that committee, where most of the work 
was done that I had anything to do—— 

Mr. Fay. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Kenney. The three fellows that I worked with were Herman 
Pressler of the Humble Co., Clayton Orn of the Ohio Co., and Jesse 
Luton of Gulf. 

Mr. Fay. What was the nature of that assignment that you had 
with those three men ? 

Mr. Kenney. We were working entirely on the basis of getting 
together some information to be made available to governors who 
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might be witnesses before the committee, or who might wish to file 
written statements with the congressional committees which were 
considering the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Fay. You had no emma as far as making direct contacts 
with the legislature yourself ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. None at all. 

Mr. Fay. But some of these that you did prepare, these statements, 
were in case they might or might not appear thereafter; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Kenney. Some of them appeared as witnesses. Some of the 

ple that we worked with appeared as witnesses and some of them 
just filed written statements and did not appear. 

Mr. Fay. How often did your group meet, Mr. Burns, during the 
year 1955, to J anuary 1956? 

” Mr. Burns. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Fay. I our pardon. I meant Mr. Kenney. 

Mr. Kenney. You are talking about the evidence committee? 

Mr. Fay. Yes; was it a frequent convening committee ? 

Mr. Kenney. I would guess that so far as I was concerned, I prob- 
ably attended five meetings in Washington. At some of the meetings, 
there was never a full membership of the committee at any of the 
meetings that I was at, and undoubtedly the rest of the group met from 
time to time because they were spending—I know Herman Pressler and 
Mr. Orn were spending all of their time in Washington, and I was 
just coming down infrequently, and so they may very well have been 
together on fairly regular occasions. 

But so far as I was concerned, insofar as this evidence committee was 
concerned, I would say that I met with that group about five times. 

Mr. Fay. Were you familiar with the work of the other correspond- 
ing two committees of that steering committee, the legislative commit- 
tee, _ evidence committee, and the contact committee, or legal com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. No; I really wasn’t. Inever sat in a meeting of either 
one of the committees, and I really wasn’t familiar with what they 
were doing or how they were doing it. 

Mr. Fay. Were you familiar with it to the extent that you knew who 
the chairmen of those committees were under the General Gas Com- 
mittee ! 

Mr. Kenney. Yes; I think Claude Wilde was supposed to be chair- 
man of the so-called legislative committee, and at one time I think 
Raymond Foster. was chairman of the committee that was working on 
the draft of the bill. 

Mr. Fay. The legal committee ? 

Mr. Kenney. I think Raymond Foster was chairman of that, wasn’t 
ne ? 

Mr. Fay. Then, Mr. Burns, getting back to your participation in 
the NGO committee, could you Seach to this anetal tame just 
what participation you did take, and what your activities were in fur- 
thering the aims of that committee? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. We met reasonably frequently, and I would say 
something less frequently than once a month, but more or less along 
those lines. Markham was engaged to manage the thing as executive 
Secretary, and we had a firm of public relations consultants, Hill & 
Knowlton, and also legal advisers in the form of Davis & Polk. 
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We met and we discussed the budget, and we reviewed the progress 
that was being made, which was ate by the working people, 
namely Hill & Knowlton and Markham himself. I believe we re. 
viewed all of the advertising copy and press releases. I can’t say that 
I reviewed all of it, but I know that no press releases or advertising 
copy was supposed to go out without having been cleared as to style, 

arty line, let us call it, by either the committee as a whole, if it could 
be done, or by the chairman or some of us personally. 

= Fay. That continued right on through 1955 into January of 
1956 

Mr. Burns. It did, indeed. We have met since January of 1956, and 
I think at the first meeting which took place after the veto of the 
bill, I think every member was supplied with a crying towel at the 
table, and it was a question of did we do a job on public relations or 
didn’t we doa job on public relations. 

Mr. Fay. What is your opinion of that, sir? 

Mr. Burns. I felt that we had done a job on public relations. 

Mr. Fay. That you had? 

Mr. Burns. That we had, indeed, because the bill did pass both 
Houses. That was something. We were not in the business of passing 
the bill. That was the other committee’s job, in my concept, but we 
were supposed to make it possible for legislators to vote for the bill 
without feeling they would be crucified when they went home. 


Our job was to prepare the public with the facts about natural gas, 
so they wouldn’t regard it as a disaster to them. 

The CHatmrman. May I inquire, if that committee in any of its 
literature or advertising or educational program, in preparing the 
public, solicited letters or contacts to Members of Congress to express 


views ¢ 

Did your committee—we will call it the educating committee—ever 
suggest or solicit people to write or contact their Congressmen favor- 
ing the Harris-Fulbright bill or any other legislation ? 

Mr. Burns. To my knowledge, it did not. 

The CuarrmaNn. There was nothing on that? 

Mr. Burns. No. 

The CHarrman. From what you just said, you did regard that com- 
mittee, the Natural Gas and Oi] Resources Committee, as performing 
a definite function in the field of securing legislation by the process of 
educating the people to develop sentiment or to give them facts and 
information upon which they could base favorable judgment in sup- 
port of your program. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. The committee started operating before I 
had ever heard the name of the Harris-Fulbright bill, or knew there 
was any such bill. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee was not conceived in the light of the Phillips decision or 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, or anything else, other than as a general 
program of educating the people with respect to gas and oil? 

Mr. Burns. It was. The timing, I think, I must say, was triggered 
off by the unfavorable press comment, from our point of view, on the 
decision in the Phillips case. It made us realize that there had been 
a gap, something we hadn’t covered. So it was decided to cover up 
that gap and repair our lost time. I would personally have preferred 
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to have seen it taken on by this OIIC, along with all of the other 
stories about oil, but it was decided by others and I went along with 
them that it would be better in this particular case to set up a special 
committee to do it, at least for the time being. 

In my opinion, it should be a continuing story, exactly as our story 
about oil will have to continue. 

The Cuarrman. Perhaps I misunderstood. When was the Natural 
(as and Oil Resources Committee first organized ¢ 

Mr. Burns. The summer of 1954. 

The Cuamrman. I had misunderstood about it. I thought it was 
earlier than that. 

Mr. Kenney. Senator McClellan, I would like to make a com- 
ment on this Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee that is en- 
tirely independent of the approach of Mr. Burns. 

I faced the problem, as head of the legal organization of Shell, of 
living today with the regulation of the production of natural gas by 
the Federal Power Commission. Now, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has a lot of latitude, and they can regulate us either on a 
public-utility concept or they can regulate us on a commodity value 
concept. 

If there had never been a Harris-Fulbright bill introduced, and 
if no bill had been introduced to amend the Natural Gas Act, I would 
still have been strongly in favor of a program of the nature that was 
put on by the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. 

I am in favor of it going forward at this time because we still have 
this problem of having to live under regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask this question: Assuming the Harris- 
Fulbright bill had been enacted into law, and the President had signed 
the bill, would you have any need, then, for the Natural Gas and Oil 

tesources Committee ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. I think we would. 

Mr. Burns. I would like to say we would have need for the pre- 
gram, but I would think that the committee, as such, shouldn’t exist. 
It should be merged with the OLIC work, as it might well have been 
to begin with. 

But I think that we all know that we have got to continue telling 
the story about gas, as well as the story about oil. 

Senator Toye. At that point, what would be the need for the con- 
tinuation of that public relations and public information ? 

Mr. Burns. I think, Senator, that I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in public relations, and you never can stop telling people that 
youare good. They might forget. We found that out in oil. When 
we first started, or when I first got into the OIIC, we got into spend- 
ing, as I have mentioned, $3 million or so a year, and some of my 
colleagues on the board of API said, “Well, having spent all of that 
money, people must love us. Let us give up and save some money.” 

That is fatal. One must continue to tell the virtues and reexplain 
the economies of the industry you are in, because there are new faces 
coming along all of the time. I think it would be very foolish indeed 
if we stopped this program. 

Senator Gotpwarer. In that same vein, Mr. Burns, wouldn’t you 
say that one of the great troubles of American business today rests in 
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the fact that they never recognized that public relations was a con- 
tinuing thing? 

Mr. Burns. Indeed, you are right, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. And they wait until some piece of legislation 
comes up that affects them, and then they storm the citadel, so to 
speak ¢ 

air: Burns. That, I regret to say, is too often the case. 

Senator Gotpwater. Wouldn’t we in business be a lot better off if 
we continued to tell the public the virtues of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, and isn’t that, in effect, what you are doing, basically? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

The Coamman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fay. Besides your personal interest in it and your position as 
a member of that steering committee, Mr. Burns, what further did your 
company do to assist NGO throughout the year there and what ex- 
eanibaren did you make in that behalf, approximating them for the 
committee ? 

Mr. Burns. I mentioned the contribution, the cash contribution 
which totaled $138,000, and I believe we had two full-time members o 
our staff; Mr. K. F. Beaton was loaned to them for 3 months. He is 
a writer in our head office and he has been busy for some years writing 
a history of Shell. He was released for this purpose to help them 
with the preparation of materials. 

Mr. F. E. Davis served as the Massachusetts chairman of the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee there for a period of 6 months. 
That was full time, and he was released from his normal duties for 
that purpose. 

Throughout the country several Shell marketing personnel served 
on the committees organized there, but their services were voluntary 
and part time, and it is a question of having a meeting after hours or 
something of that kind. 

aver recite their names or I can put them into the record, as you 
wish. 

Mr. Fay. I don’t think that their names are important. 

Mr. Burns. There were nine people in all who served as members 
of the local committees that were in the various States. 

Mr. Fay. Would you care to give the committee your idea of the 
approximate cost to Shell of that participation any further ? 

Mr. Burns. I don’t think that it cost Shell anything, because they 
were doing their jobs all along, and the cost would be to them. They 
were putting in their spare time. 

Mr. Fay. You said there were a couple full time, and obviously that 
must have been some cost to Shell. 

Mr. Burns. Yes, indeed. We had Beaton for 3 months and Davis 
for 6 months, and let us call it 9 months, and let us say $9,000 or 
$12,000. Something of that order would be the total salaries of those 
men for that period. 

Mr. Fay. Then I would like to direct one question to Mr. Kenney 
re of one thing he mentioned there on the legal committee of 
GGC. Yousay Mr. Foster was working on that. You said he worked 
on a draft of the bill particularly. 

Could you tell us more about that definitely or describe that ? 

Mr. Kenney. When I said a draft of the bill, I know when the 
Harris bill was introduced that was the group that was supposed to 
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go over the bill and study the bill from the standpoint of whether it 
met the problems of the industry. 

I know that they reviewed the amendments that were offered in the 
House to the Harris bill, from the standpoint as to whether they met 
the problems of the industry. 

Vr. Fay. When they prepared drafts, what did they do with them, 
Mr. Kenney ? 

Mr. Kenney. I really don’t know. I know that we had two meet- 
ings of the committee. We had one meeting of the steering committee 
in Dallas, and I think it was the chairman of the legal committee who 
addressed himself to the question as to whether the Harris bill, which 
had been introduced, met the problems of the industry from the stand- 
point of regulation. 

Mr. Fay. Obviously, if they prepared drafts, the obvious purpose 
would be to see that they were brought to the attention of the Congress, 
and otherwise it would be useless to prepare them. 

Mr. Kenney. You will have to get that answer from someone else, 
because I just don’t know. 

Mr. Fay. But your opinion would be that that would be the obvious 
purpose for which it was done? 

Mr. Kenney. Actually, the one draft of the bill that was discussed 
in a meeting in Dallas was discussed before the bill was introduced in 
Congress, and so it must have been prepared with that objective. I 
don’t recall whether it was the draft of the bill that was actually intro- 
duced, or whether there were some material differences in it. 

Mr. Fay. I see absolutely nothing wrong with it. I am just trying 
to bring out the point that this is a part of the normal operation. It 
was this committee that was proceeding to put its view across as far 
as its interest in this legislation was concerned. 

Mr. Kenney. I am not being defensive about it at all, because I 
don’t think I have to be defensive. I know the first draft of the bill 
that I saw was a bill that would have completely freed the independent 
producer from regulation by the Federal Power Commission. 

That was a draft the industry wanted and that was a draft we never 
even started to get. The Harris bill, as originally introduced, didn’t 
go that far, so they worked on that draft and that certainly didn’t bear 
any fruits because it wasn’t introduced. 

I think Representative Ikard, from Texas, did introduce a draft that 
followed that line, but it was never seriously considered in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fay. I have just one thing further. 

The CHarrMAn, i think it might be in order to ask this: Would you 
say that the Harris-Fulbright bill was not the product of the indus- 
try’s thinking and recommendations? 

Mr. Kenney. Very definitely, Senator McClellan. We decided we 
would go along with it because we thought it was the best, probably, 
prides could get, but it wasn’t the bill that we thought we were en- 
titled to. 

The Cuarrman. It was not a bill that was provided any Member 
of Congress to introduce by this General Gas Committee? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know that, Senator McClellan, as to where the 
source of that bill was, as to whether a draft was made available 
through the legal committee or not. I can’t see that it would be im- 
proper if it was. 
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The Cuarrman. I am not saying it was improper, but I think while 
we are on this we should clear it up, whether actually the gas industry 
or your committees or whatever groups you had working on it, whether 
they actually dominated or sahil influenced or greatly influenced 
the real form of the bill as it was drafted and as it was introduced. 

Mr. Kenney. Senator McClellan, if the industry had dominated 
the introduction of the Harris bill, it would have been a completely 
different bill than the bill which was introduced. We were not happy 
with it at all. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Then in connection with the Federal Lobbying Act, you 
had occasion to examine into it, Mr. Kenney, and have you any views 
at all on the workability of the present act or in any manner in which 
it impeded your aimed and what you considered to be your inherent 
right to petition Congress ? 

Mr. Kenney. I have only one major suggestion or recommendation 
to make. It does not deal with the Federal Lobbying Act as such. It 
deals with the question of the tax deductibility. 

The Cuarrman. What is that ? 

Mr. Kenney. It is the tax deductibility of expenditures related to 
making information available to Congressmen. I think everybody 
will agree, and there can be no question about it, that Congress does 
not presently have the facilities to develop the information which 
they need when legislation comes up, and they are going to have 
to depend upon interested parties from the outside to present an 
objective story to them. 

he most desirable situation, I think, would be one where there 
was a controversial issue where both sides presented to the interested 
Members of Congress their side of the story, and then the Senators 
and the Congressmen make up their minds on the basis of the merits 
of it on the basis of submission from both sides. 

Recognizing that Congress needs the information, and recognizing 
that it is just vital so far as industry is concerned, to make their views 
known because if we don’t make our views known, we are going to 
end up with legislation that we can’t live with, I can see no reason 
in the world why that type of an expenditure should not be deductible 
for tax purposes. 

To me you can take the Harris-Fulbright bill as an example. No- 
body would argue over the fact that the companies are entitled or 
should be entitled to deduct their exploration expense from the stand- 
point of finding natural gas, and when they are in a fight from a 
standpoint as to whether the incentive to explore for natural gas is 
to be preserved, why should they not be entitled to deduct that as an 
expenditure as well as the expenditure of looking for gas? 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you a question in that connection. I 
am not arguing with you, but I am presenting some other thoughts 
in that regard. 

If the oil industry or other industry was interested in legislation 
or opposed legislation, and if they are entitled to charge off as expenses 
against income taxes any expense it goes to in promoting or in op- 
posing legislation, then why would not a private citizen who comes 
te see his Congressman and talk to him about the agricultural program 
or some other interest he has, or some other legislation, be entitled 
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to charge - the same expense, although small in amount, that he 
might have 

Mr. Kenney. If you are dealing with a problem of what is a business 
expense, if it related to the business affairs of that individual, I think 
that he should be entitled to charge it off just to the same extent as 
the corporation would. 

The CuamrmaNn, Take a farmer, for instance. He is interested in 
legislation. Frequently bills are introduced in Congress either in- 
tended for his benefit or to serve the industry, the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Some of them may be detrimental, and he may think that they are 
very detrimental, as you think about the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate the sale of gas or the production of gas. 
He may feel that some legislation is proposed that would be very 
detrimental to him as a farmer. 

Suppose he gets on the train and he comes up here to Washington 
to talk to his Congressman about it. Farming is his income, and 
that is his business. Shouldn’t be also be entitled to charge off that 
as a business expense ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. I would say yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then you can take it on down the line, including 
every person who write in or may be interested in social security. 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. I am saying it is a question as to whether 
it is a business expense or not, a normal business nse. 

The CHarrMan. But to a person who interested in social security, 
perhaps he doesn’t like some legislation introduced. He might go to 
a stenographer and get him to write a letter, and put a stamp on it and 
send it up here. It is very small; it is infinitesimal, but carrying the 
principle out, he would be entitled to make a deduction as a business 
expense against his income. 

That is just carrying it on. I am not saying for or against it at the 
moment, but I can see it is going to present some very difficult prob- 
lems for the Congress to resolve. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I am glad Mr. Kenney brought 
this up. At some time I hoped somebody would. I agree with the 
chairman that certainly it is going to figure in any type of legislation 
that we consider and recommend to Congress. It is certainly true 
that the great bulk of money that financed the opposition came from 
tax-free establishments. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct. 

Sa Gotpwater. If it is good for one side, it is good for the 
other, 

Mr. Kenney. Senator Goldwater, when you look at this from the 
standpoint as Mr. Prior was asked, is there anything in the lobbyin 
law today which deters the free flow of information, I don’t thin 
it is in the lobbying law. I think it is in the tax law. When you look 
at it from the standpoint of how vital the interest of the industry is 
in these matters, and how much Congress needs this information, I 
think this is a mutual interest. I don’t think it is completely one- 
sided from the standpoint that we are the only ones that have an in- 
terest in it. I think Congress is interested in it from the standpoint 
of protecting this free flow of information. To me it is just as ordi- 
nary and natural business expense as any other expense that we incur. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. I am glad to hear you comment on that, be- 
cause certainly the greatest ow of information comes from tax- 
free organizations. If they benefit by being from that category, then 
I agree with you that business should likewise. Whether it is right 
or wrong, business can write it off to advertising or other accounts, 
but certainly there is a question in the minds of the lawyers and there 
are questions in the mind of the income tax bureau itself. We have 
in this case great opposition to a certain measure that is generated— 
I won’t say generated, but financed by tax-free moneys. We have 
proponents on the other side whose contributions to representing their 
case are now being questioned by the income-tax bureau. Certainly 
in any recommendation that we make, I think we are going to have 
to consider that field. Either they shall all be tax exempt or they shall 
all be included in tax money 7 

The Cuarrman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, one further question. ; 

Mr. Kenney, I think you said you are the vice chairman of this 
committee of lawyers, of the APIC? 

Mr. Kenney. That is right, sir. . ; 

Mr. Fay. As such, you and your committee are interested in the 
Lobbying Act and its practical application to you men as lawyers for 
the industry itself. Is that right? 

Mr. Kenney. I am very much interested in it, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As such, then, this committee would very much like to 
have any recommendations, or the value of any research that has been 
done by your group as lawyers in connection with the views from in- 
dustry’s side of the application of the Lobbying Act, in order that 
it might be analyzed in its proper perspective, and brought into play 
in any recommendation that this committee might make. 

Mr. Kenney. We have never made a study that I know of of the 
Lobbying Act as such, from the standpoint of any recommended 
changes in it. If you would like us to do so, I will see if I can’t get 
a group together and come up with some kind of recommendation with 
our thoughts. 

Mr. Fay. I am not asking specifically that your committee under- 
take something, but I am asking if you have any suggestions; certainly 
this committee would like to have the value of it so it may consider 
it when it proceeds to consider its recommendations. 

The Cramman. We have asked other witnesses questions along 
this line. I assume that your company observes the law with respect 
to its making campaign contributions. 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 

The Crarman. I would be glad to have you state your policy with 
respect to making campaign contributions, but first I want to ask the 
specific question if during the pendency of the Harris-Fulbright bill 
you made any campaign contributions to any United States Senators 
or gave any promise to any Senators of a campaign contribution in 
the future. 

Mr. Burns. I did not. 

The Cuarrman. The same question is addressed to you, Mr. Kenney. 

Mr. Kenney. No, sir. 

_ The Cuarrman. Now, do you wish to elaborate on your general pol- 
icy with respect to campaign contributions? The public has quite 
an interest in it. They think if somebody happens to be associated 
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with a corporation and contributes to some candidate's campaign, pos- 
sibly he does it out of an ulterior motive, rather than trying to serve 
the ‘public interest. Do you wish to make any comment ! 

Mr. Burns. Yes, indeed, Senator; I shall be glad to. I regard it 
as the right, I me even go so far as to say the duty, of every citizen 
to contrite to the support of the campaign of his chosen candidate 
for public office if he thinks the man is the best man to serve the State 
in which he lives or the interests from which he lives. 

The CuatmrmMan. You would apply that also to parties as well as 
individual candidates ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, indeed. I think that the words “campaign contri- 
bution” have a bad connotation by recent things in the press. I see 
nothing whatever wrong in a certain gentleman, Mr. Keck, having 
made a campaign contribution at all as such. There may have been 
irregularities in the method in which it was made. I don’t know about 
that. But 1 believe that it would be very helpful indeed if there were 
some legislation to the effect that campaign contributions were allowed 
as tax deductions with some limit, undoubtedly, but then it would make 
the whole situation clear to a lot of people who don’t understand it. 
It is not a hole in the corner or behind the scenes thing. It is the 
proper thing to do and could well be handled in that way. 

The CuarrmMan. You think so long as we do not have a law—I do not 
mean I am advocating any such law—for the taxpayers to finance every 
candidate’s campaign, you think it is the responsibility of good citizens 
in the exercise of their franchise and as a duty to their country to try 
to secure good government and better government, that they should 
support to a reasonable amount financially the candidates of their 
choice ¢ 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, is it not the intent of your election 
expenditures regulation to permit just exactly that? Wasn't it the 
intent that by permitting such contributions, you would have the 
person elected rather than the purse electing the individual? A man 
might be very wealthy and could finance all his campaign activities. 
If he had financial means, he was almost certain of office, whereas a 
man with no means to campaign or to finance his campaign was denied 
coming before the voters to present himself and his ideas. As you 
er with television and radio, as a means of communication, it 

ecomes far more expensive. Therefore, the need of such individual 
contributions becomes more apparent by the year. 

Mr. Burns. You are very right, Senator. That is exactly my 
thought. I don’t know what the intent of the law was, but I should 
think if that was the intent, then it is very honorable and straight- 
forward. Otherwise, we would finish up with a Congress consisting 
entirely of millionaires and that I think would be very bad. 

_The Cuatrman. Even though you represent a very large corpora- 
tion and are president of that corporation, you do not think that would 
be a wholesome situation in a democracy, at least. 

Mr. Burns. 1 once wasn’t the president of the corporation. I am 
still not a millionaire. But if I had only been able to secure advance- 
ment in the company by my ability to give presents to people or some- 
thing like that, I would never have gotten the job. 

Abraham Lincoln wasn’t a very rich man, and yet he managed to 
make the top job. I don’t know what happened to his campaign con- 
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tributions, but I think the principle that people who want someone 
to be Senator, let us say, should be given the privilege, in fact encour- 
aged, te support him so that the will of the people will be known, and 
the will of the people is what must ultimately govern. 

The CuHarrman. Would you agree with me maybe that some of the 
best statesmen of our time today are not millionaires, but it has been 
made possible for them to occupy a position of trust and responsibility 
by reason of the confidence of their fellow man, and by reason of 
assistance which has been given them to present their views and to 
present their campaigns? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. I don’t think we want to destroy that. 

Mr. Burns. That is why I became a citizen, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brings. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Mr. < S. Petersen, and Mr. Woollen H. Walshe. 
Gentlemen, will you be sworn. 

You and each of you do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Perersen. I do. 

Mr. Watsue. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF T. S. PETERSEN, PRESIDENT, AND WOOL™EN H. 
WALSHE, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, STANDARD OIL VOM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The CuarrMan. Be seated, and each of you please state your name, 


your place of residence, and your business or occupation. 

Mr. Perersen. My name is T. S. Peterson, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco. I am the president of the Standard Oil Company of 
California. 

Mr. WatsHe. My name is Woollen H. Walshe. I am the Washing- 
ton representative of the Standard Oil Company of California, living 
at 2800 Woodley Road in ShOrangnOn. 

The Cuamrman. Gentlemen, I observe that neither of you is listed 
here as attorney. Are you perfectly willing to proceed without the 
benefit of counsel ? 

Mr. Perersen. Yes; altogether. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Mr. Fay, you may proceed. 

Mr, Fay. Mr. Petersen, how long have you been president of 
Standard of California? 

Mr. Perersen. Since 1948. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe very briefly the nature of the business 
of Standard of California, and what territory it operates in? 

Mr. Perersen. Standard of California under its name as such 
operates on the Pacific coast, and the seven Western States, but under 
its subsidiaries and its investments and affiliates, it operates pretty 
well around the world, trying to find oil and hopefully we do find 
a little of it, manufacturing that oil into products, and marketing 
the products. 

In addition to that, we have a petrochemical company and quite a 
number of other subsidiaries that are exclusively in the production 
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business—the California Spray Chemical, the fertilizer and insecti- 
cide business. There are so many of them I don’t think it would be 
worth your time to try to get into them. — 

Mr. Fay. What is the gross operating income of Standard of 
California ? 

a PererseN. About a billion four hundred million dollars a 


ear. 
: Mr. Fay. What is the percentage of pe gas revenue as distin- 
guished from that from other sources, and particularly oil? 

Mr. Perersen. Last year it was 1.3 percent of the total dollar reve- 
nue of the company, and the last 5 years it has been less than that, 
about 1.25 percent, about which we are not very happy, because we 
think it is so low because gas is selling for too little and the price of 
it is not great enough for us to step out and spend a lot of money try- 
ing to find gas alone. That is a little plug for our gas business. 

The Carman. The consumer doesn’t agree with you in some 
places. 

, Mr. Perersen. I am afraid he does. 

Senator Brinees. What did you say was the percentage of gas, Mr. 
Petersen ¢ 

Mr. Perersen. 1.3 percent in 1955, and the last 5 years a little less 
than that. 

Senator Brivees. I thought it was more. I was surprised at the 
small percentage. 

Mr Fax: Actually what is the size of your gas reserves? 

Mr. Perersen. We don’t publish any figures on our gas or oil 
reserves. They are not very large, because the incentive to go out 
and find gas has never been large enough to have us single out a 


program to find gas exclusively. We found gas more or less acci- 


dentally. We have been looking for oil and t 
as a result of our work toward finding oil. 

The CuarrmMan. Regarding that, is not the incentive to find gas 
now becoming greater ? 

Mr. PerersEN. It is to some modified extent, but you see, Senator, 
I think the ee price of gas in the United States that the producer 
is selling probably is around 10 cents a thousand. It takes 6,000 feet 
of gas to make 1 barrel of oil. That is 60 cents. You produce a 
60-cent barrel of gas. You get $2.50 to $2.90 for a barrel of oil. That 
is the difference in it. 

Senator Torr. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
this question of Mr. Petersen. What percent of a natural gas 
a be destroyed by just an open flame because you have no consumer 
use for it? 

Mr. Perersen. Flaring? None atall in California, and a very small 
amount in our producing areas this side of the Rocky Mountains. I 
would say less than 2 percent. 

Senator Ture. But you are totally dependent on a pipeline to 
onal jo your consuming centers in order that you may find a 
market $ 

Mr. Perersen. That is the way it has to be disposed of now if a 
company wants to sell it. 

Senator Toye. Your natural gas is incidental to an oil well. 

Mr. Perersen. No. 


e gas has come along 
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mer Tuye. All except in some geographical areas. Is that not 
a fact! 

Mr. Perersen. I would say that the natural gas can be used in 
great many ways. It is not incidental. 

Senator Tuye. I think you misunderstood my question or state- 
ment. Natural gas is incidental to the oil well. It comes oftentimes 
as just a part of the natural process of having tapped the source 
Only in certain geographical areas is there dry gas as such and no 
oil or petroleum. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Perersen. It is partially true. There are dry gas fields in a 
great many producing areas, as you know, Senator Thye, that can 
be closed in and are closed in. Most of the dry-gas fields in Canada 
are closed in. There is no outlet for them. 

Senator Ture. No, but in the United States, that is not the situation. 

Mr. Perersen. It is not true in California. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, your pipeline becomes the means of con- 
veying the supply of gas to consuming centers. 

Mr, Prrersen. In some measure, but in California there are any 
number of dry-gas fields. 

Senator Tuyr. In the main, you do have natural gas with your 
petroleum in the West, but in some localities you find natural gas 
deposits as such, and no oil. But your consuming public is the user 
of your natural gas. 

Mr. Perersen. The COnHEDAR, public on gas, Senator Thye, is 
getting the greatest bargain in the world. Natural gas is the best 
fuel, the premium fuel, of any kind of fuel in the world, and it is 
selling at the lowest price. That is why I think most of us—— 

Senator Tuyr. With that I would agree, but no one can carry it 
in a bucket and you cannot transport it in a tank car or a truck. It 
must be conveyed in a Pe 

Mr. Persrsen. Yes, but it can go a great many places in a pipeline. 

Senator Ture. I grant you that, but you do not have many pipe- 
lines crisscrossing one another as you do have barges and railways and 
highway systems of transportation. That is the only question that I 
wanted the record to reflect. Your conveyance of natural gas must 
be in the form of a pipeline. 

Mr. Perrersen. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Ture. If you did not have the pipeline going to a given 
area to the consumer centers, your natural gas must go up in a flare. 

Mr. Perersen. Unless you reinject it in the field if you are produc- 
ing oil. 
eat Ture. I am not familiar with that operation, and therefore 
T shall not even try to discuss that phase of it with you. 

Mr. Perersen. Gas, of course, as you know—I don’t want to belabor 
this point—is the thing that lifts the oil out of the ground. If you 
put it back in the ground, you can use it over and over again to lift 
the oil out many times over. 

Senator Tuyr. That is true. Whether that or pumping the oil is 
the most economical is another question on which you could take me 
afield, and I would not know whether you were right or wrong, so 
I shall not debate it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Will you just describe the number of stockholders and 
the number of employees that Standard has? 
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Mr. Perersen. We have about 135,000 stockholders, and indirectly 
I suppose we have twice that many more who are stockholders in in- 
vestment trusts and insurance companies. So I think there are 300,000 
to 400,000 ple who are oe and indirectly interested in our 
stock. We have about 35,000 employees. 

Mr. Fay. Approximately how many dealers or distributors do 
you have? 

’ Mr. Pererson. We don’t have any accurate figure on that. I would 
think somewhere between eight and twelve thousand dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

Mr. Fsy. Is that at least the source or the subjects to which you 
are capable of disseminating news concerning your particular com- 
pany’s operation ? 

Mr. Perersen. There are three sources that we do disseminate news 
to. 
Senator Brinezs. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Counsel—in California at 
the present time, Mr. Petersen, you are having a sort of intrastate 
fight relative to an initiative to the constitution, are you not? 

Mr. Perersen. Yes. 

Senator Brinegs. I realize this is not within our province because it 
is Yang an intrastate matter, but is your company participating in 
that 

Mr. Perersen. Very actively. We are supporting an initiative 
measure to provide an oil-conservation law for the State of California, 
which it has never had. 

Senator Bripces. You are on the side of conservation of oil for 
California. 

Mr. Perersen. That is right. We are trying to do the thing that 
was spoken of a moment ago, blowing the gas into the air or blowing 
- = into the air. We would like to stop any waste of either one 
ot them. 

Senator Bripexs. You spend a substantial sum in that direction ? 

Mr. Perersen. Yes; a very substantial amount of money. 

Senator Brinces. Do you approach this matter more or less on the 
same basis as you would supporting or opposing gas legislation in 
Congress ? 

Mr. Perersen. Yes, exactly. 

Senator Brinces. But this is wholly within the State of California. 

Mr. Perersen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Recently we have had before this committee and 
its predecessor the Superior Oil Company of California, and their 
activities. Is that company participating in this? 

Mr. Perersen. I don’t know whether they are or not. I have been 
told that they are taking a neutral position in it, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brinces. So far as you know they are not participating 
but are taking a neutral position? The reason for a great company 
the size of yours going into this is to try to conserve some of the oil 
that we have for emergencies. Is that true? 

Mr. Perersen. I(t is trying primarily to conserve it for use. We 
have our Elk Hills reserve that is locked up, and can be available for 
emergency, but the conservation measure is to provide a means of 
preventing the waste of oil. 


83253—56 30 
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Senator Brivges. Will you giveusanexample? I was in California 
recently and I heard some talk about it. I want to understand it, 
that is all. 

Mr. Perersen. That is a rather difficult and technical thing, but I 
think Ican doit. Oil is generally held under a cap, and it is in a pool. 
When you drill into the pool, you get into this gas and oil that develops 
these tremendous pressures. You can take that gas and oil out at a 
very wasteful rate or you can develop that pool by means of petroleum 
engineers analyses of the oil reservoir, knowing oe well how much 
oil is in there, and how far apart the wells should be drilled in order 
to get the best recovery and how much gas to take out with the oil in 
ee to see that you get as much oil out of the primary recovery as 
you can. 

On the other hand, you can have some operator who owns 10 acres 
down here in part of that field. In the State of California that man 
with the 10 acres can produce all the oil without any restrictions of 
any kind upon him, except there is a prohibition, Senator Thye, that 
prevents him from blowing the gas into the air. With that exception 
he can produce all the oil of that entire field out of one well or two 
wells. That is the thing that should not be done. It should not be 
done not to benefit the Standard Oil Company of California. It 
should not be done to benefit the people of the State of California, 
whose real interest is in the matter of having that oil last as long 
as it possibly can. That is the principle that we are trying to have 
put into effect in our State. 

Senator Brivees. I heard a report that the head of Richfield Oil 
testified up there that his company spent $2 million to $3 million in 
this fight. Are you familiar with that amount? 

Mr. Petersen. Mr. Jones has publicly stated that he spent a great 
deal of money going up and down the State of California talking the 
gospel of conservation, going to Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, the 
schools, the schoolteachers. We have done some of that work our- 
selves. We have done it very well with our own employees. 

Senator Brinces. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. What would be your concept of your advertisinng ex- 
penditure budget for the fiscal or calendar year? 

Mr. Petersen. You mean the number of dollars? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Perersen. I would think about $5 million or $6 million. We 
have quite a number of budgets with these various subsidiaries that we 
have, but it is in the neighborhood of $6 million. 

Mr. Fay. Can you then describe the practices of your company and 
its activities as far as its interests in Federal legislation is concerned ! 

Mr. Perersen. You mean how much money have we spent—— 

Mr. Fay. Describe your whole interest. The amount of money 
will come into play when you describe what advertising you have 
done or otherwise how you have prepared the gospel, if we might use 
that expression. 

Mr. Perersen. I don‘t know that I understand you, Mr. Fay. 
You mean the $6 million—how was that spent? 

Mr. Fay. No. I just said I prefaced my principal question by 
asking you how much you do spend advertisingwise, and you replied 
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¢§ million. Aside from that, completely, will you just describe to 
the committee how Standard of California operates to evidence its 
interest in Federal legislation ¢ 

Mr. Perersen. Oh, pardon me. ‘Ye have a vice president in our 
company who has the responsibility of handling our legislative affairs. 
That ishis job. It is his work to follow Federal legislation and pretty 
well legislation that is pro within the States in which we operate. 
He has copies of most bills that are pertinent to our own company’s 
operation. They flow into him. He takes an active interest in them. 
Obviously the Standard of California can’t go out and oppose or put 
over any measure that it might want to. He has to work with these 
associations of whom you have heard a great deal here today. 

Mr. Fay. Aside from those associations, I wanted to try to get 
primarily your personal operation as a company and the mechanics 
of how you acomplish what you do in connection with expressing your 
interest. You have a Washington representative here. 

Mr. Petersen. Mr. Walshe, yes. 

Mr. Fay. He is headquartered here in Washington. Can you de- 
scribe his function ? 

Mr. Perersen. Mr. Walshe is in charge of our Washington office, 
and that Washington office is a service office for our entire corpora- 
tion. I think we have about 12 or 15 people there. They maintain 
contact with all the various points here in Washington that this com- 
pany is concerned with. That is sales to the military, of which 
there are a great many and amount to a great deal of money, follow- 
ing our contracts with the Department of Interior who, after all, is 
the biggest landlord that we deal with. Incidentally, on this gas 
thing, he is the biggest fellow who gets the most money out of that 
gas because he is the biggest landlord that we have. : 

Mr. Fay. That is in the nature of the leases that you are able to 
bid for and acquire competitively, I understand, from the Federal 
Government reserves, is that correct ? 

Mr. Perersen. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Interior is the Government department for that type of 
activity. 

Mr. Pereiegil That is right. We have a very active contact with 
the Department of Interior. Mr. Walshe is registered as a lobbyist, 
and he has opportunity to contact the Members of our Congress here 
on matters that are of interest to us, and to try to explain our view- 
point, where it is appropirate to do so. I think 10 percent of your 
time, Woollen—— 
be Watsue. Between 5 and 10 percent of the time is in direct 

obbying. 

Mr. Perersen. A small percent of his time is directed to legislative 
contact here. The big part of his time is employed in the matters of 
taking care of the contacts here in Washington and Washington 
has become quite a busy place in the last 15 years for a businessman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Walshe, you are the Washington representative 
anc you are the one who is registered as a lobbyist ? 

Mr. Watsue. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are in charge of the office here ? 

Mr. Watsue. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 
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Mr. Fay. Then I assume—I will ask you, is it Mr. Walshe’s re- 
sponsibility to check the legislation which is dropped into the hopper 
here in the Federal Government and advise your vice president in 
charge of your legislative division accordingly that the bill is or is 
not of interest to Standard of California? 

Mr. Petersen. That is one of his definite duties. 

Mr. Fay. When your legislative department is alerted to the fact, 
then how do you go into operation to evidence your interest in that 
particular legislation ? 

Mr. Perersen. If it were something such as this—take our gas 
bill. That is something that we obviously could not play a major part 
in ourselves, but we would certainly get in contact with our associates 
in the oil business and talk to them about their feeling as to the 
benefits or the detriments of that bill, and through the associations 
that have been named here several times—the Western Oil & Gas 
Association in California, or API, or the other oil and gas associa- 
tions to which we belong—we would try to contact the people who 
were interested in those associations. 

I think it would be difficult to find a very mutual interest among the 
oil people in a measure of that type. We would try to do what we could 
in that area to see that those associations did as much as they could 
finally to get either aproved or disapproved a measure of that kind. 

Mr. Fay. I can appreciate that. i want to come directly to your 
activities in the NGO and GCC in just a minute. You heard Mr. 
Burns describe the activities of Shell Oil with respect to their indi- 
vidual position as a corporation as opposed to their interest in these 
committees, 

With that in mind, can you draw an anology or comparison with 
what Standard of California did with respect to its advertising or 
putting out literature to its stockholders or employees or others? 

Mr. Perersen. It would not act as an individual company on an 
issue as broad as that. We would not attempt to do an educational job 
for our company on any matter that I can think of as an industry 
matter. We certainly would not embark on any program of going out 
and trying to influence or talk to anyone in our Congress. 

Mr. Fay. More particularly, did you ask your employees to seek 
out their Representatives in the Federal Legislature and advise them 
what their views were with respect to this legislation, Harris-Ful- 
bright ? 

Mr. Perersen. No. We sent to you, of course, as you well know, the 
complete file of what we issued at the time the Harris bill was before 
the Congress. I think we had a story in our Standard Oil Bulletin. 
We had in our Standard Oiler, which is a magazine which goes to 
our employees. We had a pamphlet of which we made a distribution 
to I think 135,000 

Mr. Fay. As you are going, may we have these marked for the 
record? Referring to the first one, “It Could Be the Oil Business To- 
morrow,” that was sent to stockholders and employees, I believe. 

Mr. Perersen. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. It will be made exhibit 22 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 22 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Fay. And that management newsletter was sent to management 
personnel ? 
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Mr. Perersen. That would go to around 800 people in our organi- 
zation who occupy unclassified positions or the supervisory group. 

The Cuarrman. That may be made exhibit 23 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 23 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Fay. And this bulletin was sent to stockholders? 

Mr. Perersen. The bulletin was sent to stockholders of whom, as I 
say. there are about 135,000, and a little overlap to our employees. 

‘he CuarrMANn. That will be exhibit No. 24 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 24 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Fay. And the Standard Oiler would have been sent to em- 
ynlovees ¢ 
’ Mr. Perersen. Of whom there are about 35,000. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be made exhibit No. 25 for reference. 

(Exhibit No, 25 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Fay. And this is the Standard Oiler, March issue? 

Mr. Perersen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That will be made exhibit No. 26 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 26 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Fay. In any of that literature, Mr. Petersen, did you ask the 
recipients of it to contact their legislators in the Federal Legislature 
to express their views on how they felt about that information that 
you were furnishing them? 

Mr. Perersen. No; we didn’t. 

Mr. Fay. You did not. You made no direct approach. Did you 
indirectly attempt to influence them ? 

Mr. Prerersen. No. 

Mr. Fay. Other than what the factual issues might themselves sug- 
gest ? 

Mr. Petersen. No. 

Mr. Fay. You made a contribution to NGO, did you not, sir, your 
company ¢ 

Mr. Prerersen. We made a contribution to NGO of, I think, 
$119,000. 

Mr. Fay. And also you are a member of API; are you not? 

Mr. Prerersen. Yes. 

_ Mr. oo Do you know what your contribution to that organization 
is yearly ¢ 

_ Mr. Perersen. The contribution to API, including the office of 
industry information committees, the work that Mr. Burns spoke 
about, is in the neighborhood of $400,000 for the allover contribution 
to API's work, plus the information committee. 

The Cuarman. Before you go on, may I ask one other question? 
While you say in none of this literature, which has been submitted 
here and made an exhibit, did you call upon the public or your em- 
ployees or anyone to contact Senators and Congressmen, may I ask if 
you sent out any other literature—— 

Mr. Perersen. No. 

The Cuarrman. That you have not reported to the committee, or 
have you used any other means of soliciting the character of com- 
munication and recommendation to the Congress? 

Mr. Perersen. Insofar as we have been able to develop by a very 
careful search, that includes everything that we did, either directly or 
indireétly, to explain the company’s position on the gas measure. 
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Mr. Fay. In that, Mr. Petersen, though, it did comment, I think 
I noticed, that congressional action would be necessary to accomplish 
the purpose of freedom from regulation by Federal Power. So in- 
directly that certainly might be construed as asking them—— 

Mr. Perersen. Isn’t that a long jump to think that that was asking 
somebody to write their Senator or Congressman ? 

Mr. Fay. I think it is capable of the inference that indirectly you 
hoped, if you weren’t asking, that they might certainly do so—not 
that we are in any sense implying that there is anything wrong with 
it. We are trying to put across, if we can, on this record, and make 
a record as to just what was done, so after an examination of the 
record, when the whole record is available, we will be in a position to 
intelligently interpret what should or should not be done. 

Mr. PETERSEN. y appreciate that and I don’t see a thing wrong. I 
would have been glad to sit down with any group of our employees 
and talk to them and urge them to do anything they could to seek 
favorable action on that bill. I don’t think there is anything wrong 
with that. But there is a very good reason why we don’t do it. Be- 
cause our employees, after all, have their own minds. Some of them 
agree with us and some of them don’t. One of the important programs 
or responsibilities of an executive is to get communication going be- 
tween the top of the company and the echelons clear down to the 
bottom. The other side of it is that some stockholders would be for 
this bill and some of them would not. We might offend as many of 
them as we would please. So there is good reason why we should 
not take a definite position on that. Atleast we felt that way. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to these contributions, again for the record, 
we would like to have your statement as to how Standard of California 
handled those particular contributions to the API and NGO. 

Mr. Perersen. You mean as to tax-deductible items ? 

Mr. Fay. That is correct. 

Mr. Perersen. We certainly are going to include them in our claims 
for deductibility. I think a corporation has a grave responsibility in 
maintaining the healthy life of the corporation. When you get senti- 
ment running through the Nation, as we have had on big business and 
on the disintegration of the oil industry on the gas bill, you have things 
so important to the life of the corporation that if you sit idly by and 
let that sentiment develop to the point that you have the corporation’s 
ae Seng, you have a poor boss in charge of the corporation, we 
think. 

If we can’t use that as a perfectly legitimate deductible expense, then 
I think we are falling far short. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you interpret it as an expense of 
survival, 

Mr. Perersen. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to this committee activity, were you a mem- 
ber of any of the subcommittees of NGO or GGC? 

Mr. Prerersen. No; I was not. I was a member of the general 
committee, which had some 400 or 500 people, and that was just a 
matter of showing the unity of the oil industry in the community. I 
was not active in it at all. 


Mr. Fay. Did any if your officers or directors take an active part in 
the NGO? 
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Mr. Perersen. Originally, Mr. Floyd Bryant, who is no longer with 
our company, was a member of the steering committee. 

Mr. Fay. For how long a period ; do you know ¢ 

Mr. PererseN. He was a member until the first of the year. 

Mr. Waxsue. You are talking about the Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
sources Committee, rather than the General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Fay. Either or both, if you will just identify which one it was. 

( Witnesses ont! 

Mr. Perersen. The Natural Gas and Oil Resource Committee. 
Stewart Brown was our member on that. He was from our public- 
relations department. 

Mr. Fay. Is he the head of the public-relations department ? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Bryant was with the General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Petersen. He was with the General Committee, and a member 
I think of the steering committee. I was not following that to the 
point that I knew from day to day what was going on there, but I am 
quite sure he was a member of the steering committee. 

Mr. Fay. Was either one of these or were any other of your em- 
ployees on loan full time to either of these committees ? 

Mr. PererseNn. We had several people in California, and I am not 
so sure that we didn’t have 1 or 2 from our California company down 
in New Orleans devoting part time to making speeches ok going out 
and doing what they could at public gatherings there to try and ex- 
plain the gas measure. I think that we had Warren Burns, who was 
in our public-relations department, up at New York on loan for, I 
think, 60 days or so, practically full time down here in Washington. 

Mr. Fay. Is he still employed, sir? We are trying to identify this 
last-mentioned employee. Mr. Burns, you said? 

Mr. Petersen. Warren Burns. 

Mr. Fay. How long was he with the company ? 

Mr. PererseNn. He was with the company, I am guessing now, 7 or 8 
years, 

Mr. Fay. He is no longer with the company now ? 

Mr. Petersen. No; he is not. 

_ The Cuamman. Do you know if he is now located here in Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Petersen. He is located either in New York or in Washington, 
and I think he is endeavoring to start some public relations or public 
relations advisory group. I am not sure what Warren Burns is doing. 

The CHatrMaNn. Weare trying to identify Warren Burns. 

Mr. Petersen. He was an employee of ours. 

The Cuarrman. We had contact with him today and we are won- 
dering if he is the same one you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Perersen. It is. I saw him leave the room as I came in. 

The Cuarman. You did recognize him? Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fay. Then, Mr. Petersen, were there any direct contacts as far 
as you personally or any of the officials of your company were con- 
cerned with Members of the Federal Legislature during 1955 ? 
PrrerseN. Yes; I talked to my Senators and Congressman 
oth. 

Mr. Fay. Your Senator in California, you mean ? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Any others? 
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Mr. Perersen. I don’t recall any others that I talked to. I would 
be glad to if I thought there was any good I could have done by talking 
to them. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if you could have persuaded any 
other Senator or any other Congressman, you would have done so! 

Mr. Perersen. I would have been right on your coattails. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, it would have been very proper if 
he had. 

Mr. Perersen. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Senator Ture. You didn’t come to my office, but you would haye 
been welcomed to my office. My decision probably would have been 
just the same as it was. 

Mr. Perrersen. Maybe I could have changed your mind, Senator 
Thye? 

Senabivi Ture. You could have tried. 

The Cuarrmman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Fay. The only further question I have, Mr. Petersen, is with 
respect to the question of campaign contributions. First, as the head 
of a corporation acting on behalf of the corporation, you are aware 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, that a corporation cannot con- 
tribute to campaign funds directly ? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. But as the head of an organization and as an individual, 
you, as well as any other citizen, has the right to have an opinion and 
to take action on that opinion with respect to campaign contributions. 
Would you state what yours is? 

Mr. Perersen. I do that, of course. I think it is quite a privilege 
to be a citizen of this country of ours, and as long as we are going to 
maintain it in the condition it is in it behooves us to get interested 
ing good people and see that we elect the best people that we can to 
public office and certainly to these high offices here in the Congress 
of the United States. I give as much as I can. Unfortunately, the 
taxman comes around and gets hold of me, as well as the rest of us, 
and we can’t give as much as we like, but I still give what I think is 
a rather substantial sum for myself. Beyond that, I encourage every 
officer in our company and the people in the higher echelons to assume 
that same responsibility themselves. I don’t think that people who 
rise to the point of vice president of a corporation as large as ours 
can very well sit back and say, “I don’t have any responsibility in that 
regard.” So we do what we can to encourage that kind of contribut- 
ing on the part of the officers of the company. 

We have no ability to see what they do. We don’t know what they 
do. We certainly try to see that they do pick up that responsibility 
and carry through with it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Petersen, I had the experience of someone, the 
head of a corporation, coming to see me regarding certain legislation, 
I may say, to try to get me to change my position on it. In the course 
of the conversation, he said, “Well, I don’t know anything about 
politics. I don’t like politics. I have given all of my life to building 
up this business.” You can imagine my reply. I had given my life to 
politics, and I was just as much interested in my political neck as he 
was in his business, 
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So I think every citizen should take an interest in polities. Those in 
business who have the least persuasion with me are those who take the 

sition that politics is gsc awful, something to shun, and don’t 
want to have anything to do with it, and yet they want the fruits and 
the benefits of the Government under which they live. I think they 
are rather to be condemned than praised for taking that sort of at- 
titude. I think every citizen, whether he is identified with a corpora- 
tion or whether he is just a humble employee or in a small business of 
his own, has a duty to take an interest in the politics of his country. 

Mr. Perersen. I certain agree with you altogether. I think a little 
peptalk or prodding from the people is are in charge of our corpora- 
tions to people who have grown up in the corporation, who all started 
at a low salary and finally get through to the point where they are mak- 
ing arather substantial amount. It is easy never to have acquired the 
habit of assuming responsibility in that regard. I think that is one 
of our major problems. 

Mr. Fay. Then you feel that you should discuss it as a practical 
business problem at meetings of your executive officers as far as your 
policy is concerned in your company ? 

Mr. Perersen. We certainly do. 

Mr. Fay. And you have done that before ? 

Mr. Petersen. We have done it for years. We do the same thing for 
the Red Cross and the United Crusade when they come along. If you 
don’t take an interest in those things, they don’t go anywhere. If 
ou do, they do get somewhere. It is nosecret. I don’t think anybody 
in the parties that we belong to are in any doubt about the fact that 
somebody who is in an important position is either carrying his load 
or he is not. We don’t want anybody around our shop who isn’t 
assuming some kind of responsibility, although, as I say, you can’t 
force people to do that. 

Mr. Fay. What would be your policy as far as your company was 
concerned relative to issuing a bonus to any of these officers who might 
make contributions ? 

Mr. Perersen. I am afraid that would be a little difficult. You 
mean issuing a bonus in the form of more money # 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Perersen. I think that would get right back to a violation of our 
aw. 

Mr. Fay. I take it that would not be your practice. 

Mr. Perersen. That would be illegal. 

_ Mr. Fay. Iam just asking you the question to get you to respond to 
it, Mr. Petersen. I am not passing judgment on it one way or the 
other, but I would like to clear the record as far as this is concerned. 
As far as you or other officials of your company are concerned, did you 
make any contribution during the pendency of this legislation in 1955 
or in January 1956 to any Senator or Congressman ? 

Mr. Perersen. I don’t think so, but sitting here and listening to you 
ask that question before—I made three contributions to my party this 
year. I don’t think any of them were made prior to March 1. I am 
practically positive of that. 

Mr. Fay. I will ask you was any made to an individual Senator 
prior to March 1? 

Mr. Perersen. No; none was made to any individual at all. 

Mr. Fay. That isall. 
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The Cuairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Gotpwater. I have just one which I don’t think has been 
emphasized in these hearings. Your job as president of a corporation 
entails a lot of responsibilities. Would you say it would be true that 
ene of your greatest responsibilities to our way of life is to run a 
profitable business ? 

Mr. Perersen. Absolutely. If you don’t, you are making the worst 
contribution to the business that you ean. 

Senator Gotpwater. With that question settled, if you as president 
of the corporation, or any of your executives, knew of legislation that 
was being proposed which would hurt your business, and you did 
nothing about it in the way of trying to enlighten your friends and your 
Congressmen and the people who work with you and for you, and that 
legislation should pass and do harm to the profits of your company, 
would i as a stockholder be wrong in thinking that you were incom- 
petent ¢ 

Mr. Perersen. I think you would be altogether justified in that 
position. If you had the management of the corporation who had no 
more interest in preserving the very life of the corporation, or certainly 
the profits of the corporation, he is the worst kind of a failure that I 
can imagine. 

Senator Gotpwarer. One of the duties of an American businessman 
is actually broader than the general interest in politics that you have 
evidenced. Would not it go so far as to be interested to the extent that 
he is constantly vigilant as to the enti of not only his Congress, 


but his legislature, and his board of supervisors, his town council and 
his school board ¢ 


Mr. Perersen. Absolutely. 

Senator GotpwatTer. I am glad to hear you say that. I know that is 
what you think, but we have heard American business kicked around 
long enough, I think, in this country, and I think we have to bring out 
to the American people whenever we can that making money is not 
Srenemeninee in this country. In fact, that is what alee the country 
tick. 

One of the charges that rests with the president or the executive of a 
company is to do what he can to further the free-enterprise system, 
-_ that is certainly wrapped up in what goes on in these halls back 
1ere. 

Mr. Perersen. Absolutely, and by all means protecting the ang 
and not letting it be torn apart by legislation that you might wel 
prevent. Thank you. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Petersen, I would like to direct just a few questions to 
Mr. Walshe, and then I think we will have covered the questions rela- 
tive to your company. 

Mr. Walshe, you have registered under the Federal Lobbying Act 
here in Washington ? 

Mr. Watsue. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. You file quarterly reports with the Secretary of the Senate 
or the Clerk of the House, depending on where your activities might 
take you ? 

Mr. Watsne, Yes. 

Mr. Fay. I think earlier in Mr. Petersen’s statement he said that 
you devote 5 or 10 percent of your time to Federal legislation or to 
contacts on the Hill here, as it is referred to. 
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Mr. Watsue. That is my estimate; yes. 

Mr. Fay. Therefore, accordingly in filing these reports you use that 
percentage with respect to the estimation of the amount of moneys 
that are expended in behalf of legis!» tion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Watsue. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. So the figure that you list there would evidence merely 
a tenth of the amount of money that the corporation spends for other 
purposes beyond the Federal legislation. 

Mr. Watsue. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to your work here, during 1955 and January 
and early February 1956, did you have occasion to contact Members 
of the Senate here ? 

Mr. Waxsue. Yes; I contacted Senator Long, of Louisiana. 

Mr. Fay. What was the nature of that contact, please ? 

Mr. Wausue. It was in connection with the Natural Gas Act. I 
think I delivered to Senator Long a statement from Governor Kinnon, 
who was anxious to have the statement placed in the record. 

Mr. Fay. That was the only function you performed. Did you 
have any conversation relative to the merits or demerits of the bill? 

Mr. Watsue. I discussed generally with him the bill, but we never 
felt that there was much problem with the two Senators from Louisi- 
ana in connection with this legislation. 

Mr. Fay. Their interest was such that they were well in advance 
known to be proponents of the legislation. 

Mr. Watsue. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. In filing these reports, have you listed all of your ex- 
penditures as you conceive them to be that would have been incurred 
in furthering your interest in legislation ? 

Mr. Watsue. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. In your experience here since you are registered under the 
act, have you any thoughts that might be of assistance to this com- 
mittee with respect to the operation of the act as it applies to a 
representative of a company such as yours. 

Mr. Watsue. My only thought is that it would be well to define 
what is lobbying and who is subject to the act. I think that is rather 
fuzzy, and I think it would help everybody if that could be corrected. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know anyone who can define it? 

Mr. Watsue. I realize it is a very hard subject, Senator McClellan, 
but it certainly would help. 

The Cuarrman. All right, gentlemen, the Chair thanks you for your 
presence and your testimony. 

Mr. Perersen. Thank you. 

(Committee members conferred off the record. ) 

The Cuaman. It has become apparent that we cannot conclude 
the witnesses today, or the series of hearings, and we will have to go 
over until the morning, and because some of us have other appoint- 
ments soon, we have concluded not to continue any longer today. 

_ We will ask the witnesses from Humble Oil Co. and the Gulf Oil 
Co. to return tomorrow, and we will be in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., a recess was taken until Wednesday, 
September 12, 1956, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Srecrat Commirree To INVESTIGATE 
Pourrican Activities, Loppyrne, 
AND CAMPAIGN CoNTRIBUTIONS 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met at 10: 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 219, 84th Congress, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators McClellan, Bridges, Gore, and Goldwater. 

Staff members present: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. 
McGovern, associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator; 
and Vivien I, McConnell, chief clerk. 

The CuatrmMan. The special committee will be in order. 

Mr. Sidney A. Swensrud and Mr. Archie D. Gray, will you come 
around, gentlemen ? 

Deo you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate special committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Swensroup. I do. 

Mr. Gray. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 


AND ARCHIE D. GRAY, GENERAL COUNSEL, GULF OIL CO., PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. ~ 


The Cuarrman. Will you please state your name and your place of 
residence and your business or occupation ¢ 

Mr. Swensrup. My name is Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman of the 
board of the Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= Gray. Archie D. Gray, Pittsburgh, Pa., general counsel of Gulf 
Oil. 

The CHatrman. Have you gentlemen discussed with members of 
the staff the subject of your testimony # 

‘Mr. Gray. I have, Senator. 

The CHamman. I notice, Mr. Gray, you are general counsel for the 
Gulf Oil Co., and I assume that you felt no need for additional counsel. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. We will proceed. All right, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Swensrud, would you describe very briefly for the 
i a organizational setup and operation of your corporation, 
please, sir? 
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Mr. Swensrup. Yes. The Gulf Oil Corp. operates in the United 
States and also in foreign countries ; mostly in the foreign countries we 
operate through subsidiaries, but 1 assume you are not interested in 
the details thereof. 

In the United States we operate mainly on a functional basis, with 
vice presidents in charge of each of our major lines of activity, such as 
sales, manufacturing, production, transportation, finance, and, of 
course, we have a legal department and other service units. 

We do not operate mainly through regional caeeetions, but we 
operate by having vice presidents in charge of each type of activity 
residing in Pittsburgh, and running their departments from that 

oint. 
7 Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. Will you also describe the operation of Gulf as 
far as the territory is concerned ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Well, Gulf operates in the United States in practi- 
cally all of the producing areas, insofar as production of crude oil is 
concerned. It fies a very extensive system of crude oil pipelines 
mostly in the midcontinent area, and a little bit in California, and 
product lines in various other States. 

We have about five United States refineries, and we market in about 
40 of the 48 States, together with the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Fay. How large an organization, from the standpoint of per- 
sonnel, is involved ? 

- Mr. Swenrvup. We have about 35,000 employees in the United States, 
and about 45,000 in the world, I believe. 

Mr. Fay. What about your stockholders? 

Mr. Swensrup. We have about 82,000 stockholders at the present 
time, I believe. 

Mr. Fay. You also have credit-card systems? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, we have a credit-card system, and we have 
several hundred thousand credit-card customers. 

Senator Gorpwater. Would you ask the witness to estimate how 
many stockholders he might have in addition to that, which would be 
represented through trusts and insurance companies? 

Mr. Swensrup. We would have a good many, but I wouldn’t be able 
to give you any authoritative estimate. I suppose it would be a good 
many thousand, if you took the stockholders in all investment trusts, 
which happen to have stock in our company, of which there are a good 
many. 

Of course, there are also insurance companies that have mutual 
policyholders, and you could elaborate it out into quite a number if you 
wanted to do so. 

Mr. Fay. Is there any large controling block of stock as far as Gulf 
is concerned? Is it closely held? 

Mr. Swensrvup. The Mellon family is usually regarded as having 
controling, or having a large enough amount of stock to control the 
company. 

Mr. Fay. Your headquarters are in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Swensrovp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a Washington office here ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, we have a Washington office. We do not have 
any registered lobbyists, however. Our office here is rather abbrevi- 
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ated. We have had a permanent representative here in Washington 
only for the purpose of handling matters with the Government; and 
this only during the last few years. 

It is simply a service office to handle whatever dealings we may 
happen to have with the Government at that time, or to follow and 
report on things of interest. Our representative does not do any 
contacting with Congress for us. 

Mr. Fay. Now, can you estimate for the committee what the adver- 
tising budget of the Gulf Oil Co. is? ae 

Mr. Swensrvup. It is something in the order of $10 million or more 
a year. 

Mr. Fay. What about your public relations work? 

Mr. Swenseup. We have a rather small public relations department, 
with maybe only 3 or 4 or 5 of what you might call executive people 
in the home office, and 2 or 3 other people around in different parts of 
the territory. : 

Of course, we also have in various of our foreign countries what 
you might call public relations people. 

* The Cuatrman. The Chair understands you to say that you have no 
registered lobbyist affiliated with the company. 

Mr. Swensrup. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. None of your employees have ever registered ! 

Mr. Swensrup. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. You have never retained a lobbyist? 

Mr. Swensrup. Well, I don’t know. We have contributed to this 
General Gas Committee, which was a registered lobbying organization, 
I believe. 


The Caarrman. You regarded it as a lobbyist group? 

Mr. Swensrup. Well, it was so registered. 

The CHatrmMan. But other than your contribution to the General Gas 
Committee, you have not retained or had a professional office or 
anyone te ksoemier ers company in that capacity # 


Mr. Swensrup. That is right. There may have been instances 
where we might have in some particular case engaged someone for a 
brief period, I don’t know. Maybe Mr. Gray would | know about that. 
But not on any permanent or regular basis, certainly. 

The Cuarman. I understand you don’t have one on a permanent 
basis, but have you on occasions employed someone for the purpose 

Mr. Swensrup. I can’t think of an instance. 

Mr. Gray. I know of no instance that I can recall at the moment. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe to the committee why you have taken 
that policy ? 

Mr. Gray. Perhaps we have been—— 

Mr. Fay. If there is a cogent reason, I mean. 

Mr. Swensrup. Well, I think we have just never gotten around to 
doing that, or that particular setup. When there have been legisla- 
tive matters of interest to us, and, of course, there are frequently, we 
sort of handled it in our own way by those of us who might be inter- 
ested coming down here and testifying before committees, or perhaps 
going around to visit with some of our Senators or Congressmen and 
talking the thing over, but we haven’t had any regular system about it. 
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The Cratrman. Let me see. Have you done that? Have you, 
when interested in legislation, come down to Washington and dis. 
cussed the legislation with Members of Congress ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, on occasions we have. 

The CHairman. Have you done that personally ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, I have. 

The CHarmman. Other members of your staff or official family of 
the company have likewise done so? 

Mr. Swensrvup. I would say a few of the top officers have. 

The CHarrMan. But in doing so, you did it upon your own initia- 
tive, and not by means of employing somebody especially for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Swensrup. That is correct. 

The CHamrMan. You just exercised your right as a citizen to discuss 
legislation that you felt affected the interest of the company you 
represented ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. I have just one little point before going on with that 
same theme that the chairman has developed. 

Would you tell the committee approximately what Gulf’s gross 
earnings are a year? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes. I will tell you what they were last year. 
They were $218 million net profits. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Fay. The gross earnings I had in mind. 

Mr. Swensrup. You mean the gross income? “Net sales and other 
operating revenue” is what we call that, and last year it was $1,895 
million. In this year, I would hope it would be perhaps $2 billion. 

Mr. Fay. Now, with respect to that, do you have an idea or does 
your report show what the gas interests of Gulf would be as distin- 
guished from its other interests, such as oil and minerals? 

Mr. Swensrup. Hearing your questions yesterday, I did a little 
rapid calculation here. We produced 241 billion cubic feet of gas in 
1955 and on the basis of my estimate of what the average price was, I 
would say that our revenue therefrom was a little under 1 percent 
of our total intake. 

Mr. Fay. That is what I wanted to distinguish; yes. 

You ane a large holder, as far as gas reserves are concerned, are 
you not ¢ 
: Mr. Swensrup. Oh, yes. We have several trillion feet of gas re- 
serves in the United States, and more in Canada and elsewhere. 

Mr. Fay. Now, going on with the chairman’s line of questioning 
there, whose responsibility is it, Mr. Swensrud, to analyze Federal 
legislation in which Gulf’s interest might be in any wise connected! 

Mr. Swensrup. Well, I suppose in a general way it is the responsi- 
bility of all members of the top management. But when it comes to 
a specific action, we have always left that in the hands of our general 
counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a distinct legislative department or section 
or division in your organizational setup, or is it solely in the general 
counsel’s department ? 

Mr. Swensrup. It is in his department, and just how he has it or- 
ganized at the present time I think he could better answer than I can. 

Mr. Fay. Will you explain that, please, Mr. Gray ? 
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Mr. Gray. We don’t have anything that might be dignified as a 
policy. As Mr. Swensrud mentioned a moment ago, when something 
arises, some Federal legislation arises in which we have some concern 
or interest, my department undertakes an analysis of it, and then we 
vo out upon our own and try to do something about it. | 
~ The CuarMan. Do you work through any organizations, any oil 
or gas associations ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes; we do. Then we also try within our own ranks to 
recruit whatever forces might be necessary to do what in our judgment 
1s necessary. 

The Corstitibih These associations to which your company be- 
longs, they have registered lobbyists, do they not? 

Mr. Gray. I understand so. 

The CuairmaNn. You work through them, also? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. When you analyze a piece of Federal legislation and de- 
termine Gulf does have an interest in it, can you give us a specific 
example as to just what would be followed up as far as your office is 
concerned, Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. If we considered it of sufficient seriousness to our inter- 
ests, and there again, after the analysis had been made we would pass 
it by our ie executives for their comments and their remarks about 
what it might involve to the company. If we all considered it of a 
suflicient serious nature to do something about it, then as we did in 
connection with the natural gas bill, we try to recruit our friends and 
people in our own organization and that is the way we have handled 
matters of that sort in the past. 


I might add that we haven’t done a great deal of that in the years 
past. I can recall in the past several years only 1 or 2 instances in 
1 


which we bestirred ourselves in that fashion. 

ee As an illustration, would you mention 1 or 2 that you do 
recall ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Well, I remember the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act in which we were, of course, very much interested. 

The CHairman. You say that you were very much interested ? 

Mr. a Yes; in the extension of that Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Senator Bripees. Which way—for or against it ? 

- Gray. For it, in the extension of it; that is what I mean. I can 
reca 

Senator Gore. In what form? 

Mr. Gray. Well, we were in favor of extending the provisions of 
that act, Senator. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

Mr. Fay. And the other one you had in mind ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I can recall one more recently, when Gulf, along 
with B. F. Goodrich Co., purchased the synthetic rubber facilities at 
Neches, Tex., and we were anxious that that be approved; that sale 
be approved. 

Mr. Fay. ok that as an example, how did you put your interest 
across to the legislature which was dealing with the problem? Can 
you describe just what you did? 

83253—56——31 
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Mr. Gray. We dealt primarily with the Rubber Disposal Commis- 
sion, and any suggestion we may have to further the approval of that 
sale we handed to them. 

In addition to that, I can recall that I made one visit to a Senator 
in connection with the matter. I think he was chairman of the sub. 
committee which was conducting hearings on these rubber sales, Sen- 
ator Frear. To my knowledge, that is the only one that I visited. 

Mr. Fay. Right on that, and just again so that the record will have 
something on it to be clear on just what you did in your contact wit) 
Senator Frear, can you describe it just in a little detail ? 

In other words, you made an appointment to see him and you went 
in and you discussed the matter with him. 

Mr. Gray. I think the discussion was primarily with his adminis- 
trative assistant, because the Senator was getting ready to resume 
the hearings in about 15 minutes, and so we only had about 10 or 15 
minutes with him. 

As I recall, we didn’t get into the merits of the sale, we didn’t have 
an opportunity. My recollection is that we wanted to know if there 
was anything that he needed from us or his committee needed from 
us in connection with the approval of the sale by the Rubber Disposa| 
Commission, and that is Just about the extent, I would say, of my 
discussions with him. 

Mr. Fay. There wasn’t anything improper, or out of the ordinary, 
in that particular approach. 

Mr. Gray. I wouldn’t think so; no, sir. 

Senator Bripers. Let me interrupt, if I may, Mr. Counsel. 

Going back to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I am inter- 
ested in that. There was a situation where the oil industry was very 
much divided. 

Mr. Gray. It certainly was. 

Senator Brivces. Very bitterly so. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Senator Brivces. You couldn’t operate through an overall oil asso- 
ciation such as some of them which have been mentioned in this hear- 
ing. How did you operate on that, when your oil industry was split 
down the middle? 

Mr. Gray. As to the international companies, if we may refer to 
them as such, there were very few of them, I think five in number. 
We had to carry that load more or less on our own. 

Senator Briwces. Individually or through an association or some 
sort of an organization ? 

Mr. Gray. There may have been some associations interested in it, 
but I wouldn’t say that any industry association, such as the API or 
Mid-Continent or some of the others would take action in that matter. 

Mr. Swensrvupb. I think that I can answer that, because I personally 
testified before both the Ways and Means Committee, and the Senate 
Finance Committee on the subject. 

That was the way in which we did that. We might have had some 
personal visits with some of our Pennsylvania Senators about it, as 
well. I can’t recall at the moment. But at least I know I testified on 
behalf of the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be- 
fore both the House and the Senate. 
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Mr. Fay. Did you have any opinion at all, or do you now haye such 
an opinion, as to whether or not what you did on that Reciprocal Trade 
Aoreement work in any wise required you to register under the Fed- 
eral Lobbying Act ! 

Mr. Swensrup. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Your opinion is that you did not ¢ 

Mr. Swensrup. Definitely. 

Mr. Fay. That you didn’t have to register / 

Mr. Swensrup. My opinion is that there was absolutely no reason 
to register on that account. I was simply expressing myself as a 
member of our company on a subject of great interest to us, 

I wasn’t soliciting any money or doing anything of that kind. I 
was just expressing my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. That doesn’t require you to register under the act 
in that instance. If that were so, any citizen having an interest in 
legislation who approaches a Senator or Congressman would also be 
required to register. 

Mr. Swensrvp. I would think so, or anyone who wrote an editoria! 
in favor of a piece of legislation or against it. 

Mr. Fay. We are trying to develop for the record just what might 
well be covered under this act, and what might not be. Obviously, 
as the chairman just said, you felt if you had to register in that in- 
stance, every citizen who ever contacted any Congressman or Senator 
would also have to register, which in itself would make the act so 
cumbersome that it would be impracticable of operation. 

Mr. Swensrup. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Then getting particularly, Mr. Swensrud, to these two 
groups that were set up By your industry to express their interest in 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee, and the General Gas Committee, you are familiar with that / 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Your company contributed to both of them? 

Mr. Swensrup. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know what your contribution was to the NGO, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Swensrup. It was $111,000. 

Mr. Fay. And your contribution to the General Gas Committee? 

Mr. Swensrup. Some $3,500, or $3,800, I am told. 

Mr. Fay. First, can you tell the commitee how you handled those 
as a tax problem, as far as your business expenses were concerned ? 

Mr. Swensrup. The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, 
we treated that as a business deduction for tax purposes, and deducted 
it in our tax return. The other expenditure, being a contribution to 
an organization that was registered as a lobbying organization, we did 
not deduct that as a tax deduction. 

We instructed our tax people that that was, in our judgment, not 
4a proper subject of a deduction, and therefore, they did not treat it in 
that way. 

The Cuairman. In other words, some of those who contributed to 
the General Gas Committee did charge it as a deduction? 

Mr. Swensrvp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And did deduct it, and you say that your com- 
pany did not ? . : ’ 

Mr. Swensrup. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. In other words, you paid your income tax on the 
$3,800 that you contributed ? 

Mr. Swensrvup. That is right. I think that if I may say so, it is 
a very small item in a corporation of our size, or the size of any of the 
companies whose people have been heard here, and quite likely those 
things are inadvertences rather than any intention to deduct some- 
thing that is improper. 

The Cuarman. I think that that is something that has to be re- 
solved. The question has been raised about the propriety of it or 
legality of making deductions. It is something that apparently the 
Congress will have to determine. 

Mr. Swensrup. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Gotpwarter. In relation to that particular question, I 
would like to ask Mr. Swensrud or Mr. Gray if their tax division came 
to a quick decision in that respect? Were they certain when you first 
asked them that taxes should be paid on the $3,800, or did they sug- 
gest for a while that it might be deductible ? 

Mr. Swensrvp. I don’t think we asked them. I think Mr. Gray’s 
people just told them. 

Mr. Gray. I told them. Incidentally, that came up only recently, 
too, and I might add it was not an original thought on my part, but 
was done because this matter had been raised in these hearings before. 

So, in checking, I found that it had not been deducted and they 
were instructed not to do so. That was only recently. I am afraid 
that they inadvertently might have done so. It was a small item, 
and one of many which were included in these deductions for expense 
purposes. 

That is the way it came up, Senator, and that is the way it was 
handled by us. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Now, as a lawyer, do you feel that there is 
some confusion on this point ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes; I indeed I do. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Do you think that this committee should give 
considerable thought and study to a definition in that area? 

Mr. Gray. I think it would be helpful, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. I just wanted to ask that, because it is my 
opinion that the tax experts are very divided on this, not only in corpo- 
rations of your size, but in corporations right on down to the smallest, 
as to what can be deducted in contributions to organizations that might 
engage in politics, occasionally, or in lobbying occasionally, and or- 
ganizations that are basically designed for entirely different purposes. 

Mr. Gray. I didn’t intend to express an opinion as to whether or not 
it was a deductible item. I am not a tax lawyer, but out of an abun- 
dance of precaution, when the question was raised, the instructions 
were given. 

The CHarmrman. You mean instructions were given after these 
hearings began, and after some questions had been raised by it in 
other instances ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes; because I had never even thought of the point be- 
fore. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, how had it been charged prior to that time! 

Mr. Gray. I think that is the first time we ever made a contribution 
to a lobbying committee of any kind. 
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The Cuatrman. You made the contribution before these hearings 
began. 

Mr. Gray. Yes; but there was no tax return filed. 

The Cuameman. Isee. Then you mean that the tax return was filed 
after these hearnngs began, after the question was raised, so to be in 
the clear, you just instructed them not to deduct that ! 

Mr. Gray. That is just about the size of it. 

The Cuamrman. Regardless of how it was charged prior to that 
time ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know how it was. I think it had been just an 
ordinary expense item. That is the way it was carried by the 
accountants. 

The Cnarrman. Originally, you had charged it just as an ordinary 
expense item, which would have made it deductible ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Pardon me; it seems to me that there has to be a 
distinction made between how you charge it on your own books and 
how you report it on your tax return. Of course, it is a deduction as 
far as our own books are concerned. 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to say is that had you prior to 
that time put it in the same category as your contribution to the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee ? 

Mr. Gray. In answer to that question, I had the tax people trace 
this particular item, because we had spelled out on the voucher the 
purpose for which the money was contributed. 

The Cuarmman. I am not questioning it either way you did it. I 
was just wondering if it is now not charged as a deductible item by 
reason of these hearings ? 


Mr. Gray. I am afraid the answer to that question is “Yes.” 

The Cuarrman, That is all. 

Mr. Fay. Just pursuing a little bit, Mr. Gray, that General Gas 
Committee, or Mr. Swensrud, I think you served on it, would you state 
your opinion to the committee as to the type of objective that the 
General Gas Committee had ? 

Are you familiar with its mote’ 


Mr. Swensrup. I am generally familiar with it. 

Mr. Fay. Preceding that, were you an officer of the General Gas 
Committee? 

Mr. Swensrup. I wasa member. I guess I must have been a mem- 
ber of the General Committee, since I was a member of the steering 
committee. 

Mr. Fay. That is what I had in mind. On that basis, then, with 
that background, will you explain to the committee what your concept 
of the objectives tank 

Mr. Swensrup. I think the concept of the committee as a whole was 
to try to organize the attempt to bring about a favorable result in the 
passage of the Harris bill. That was divided up into a number of sub- 
ap as I believe you already know, and I won’t go into details 

ere. 

_ Mr. Fay. There was a legislative, legal, and contact, and your steer- 
ing committee was over the three of them. 

Mr. Swensrvp. It was to coordinate the whole thing. It was never 
too formalized because this was gotten together rather hurriedly, as 
you can imagine, to meet a special situation. 

The steering committee held a number of meetings and I happened 
to be out of the country a good bit of the time and I didn’t get to 
very many of them, I am ashamed to say. However, I did attend 
enough of them, I think, to have some idea of what its function was. 
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Mr. Fay. Will you describe that succinctly to the committee? 

Mr. Swensrup. I would say its function was to try to advise the 
chairman of the committee on setting up different other committees 
to handle specific parts of the thing, and it was also to discuss the 
proposed amendments that were suggested from time to time on the 
part of the utility people or others, as to some proposed amendment 
of the Harris bill, and to get some idea of what we in our industry 
thought about those amendments, so that our views could be passed 
on to some of the people who were friendly to our point of view. 

Then I would say also that it was a committee in which to dis- 
cuss the ways and means of approaching some of the people in Con- 
gress, and especially in the Senate, as to who might know some par- 
ticular Senator, and sort of go over the list and make sure we weren't 
all trying to see the same Senator, and get some intelligence into the 
approach of the thing, in order that most of the Senators that might 
be still considering in their minds which way they wanted to vote 
on this would have an opportunity of hearing our side of the argu- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. Can we not say the principal objective and the 
real objective of the general gas committee was to secure the enact- 
ment of the Harris-Fulbright bill or similar legislation? 

Mr. Swensroup. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was its general objective, and why it 
set up? 

Mr. Swensrvp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Various committees and steering committees and 
other committees were appointed to try to carry out ‘that mission, and 
to achieve that objective? 

Mr. Swensrvp. That is right. 

The Cratrman. Including the contacting of Members of the Con- 
gress, and Members of the Senate to persuade them to your point of 
view ? 

Mr. Swensrup. To discuss such contacts, at least. 

The Cuarrman. In some instances, you didn’t undertake to contact 
every Senator or every Congressman, but that was a part of the work 
of the committee, and a part. of its function, to do that where it 
thought by so doing it could gain some advantage ? 

Mr. Swensroup. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Toward the final objective. I see nothing wrong 
in it and I am just asking if that is what the committee was set up 
for? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, those were the frank and avowed objectives. 

Mr. Fay. You, as a member of that steering committee, which liter- 
ally was the top functioning subcommitee of the general gas com- 
mittee, conceived it to be that way ? 

Mr. Swensrvup. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. And other members on your steering committee, 
when you did have a meeting, did they conceive it to be the same? 

Mr. Swensrvp. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. So that as far as your steering committee was con- 
cerned, the General Gas Committee was a lobbying committee for the 
oil industry Q 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes. It chose to so regard itself and registered 
accordingly, as I understand it. 
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The Cuarrman. With respect to NGO, were you familiar with the 
objectives of that committee ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Did the personnel of your organization serve on 
that particular committee ? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, one of our vice presidents was a member of 
that committee. 

The Cuamman. Who was that? 

Mr. Swensrup. Mr. R. M. Bartlett. 

The Cuarmman. Now, on the basis of your general knowledge and 
your familiarity with that, would you show how you distinguished 
the functions and objectives of that committee from the General Gas 
Committee as far as the purposes of the oil industry were concerned ¢ 

Mr. Swensrvp. I woeld say that it was a general educational com- 
mittee. You heard Mr. Burns describe it yesterday, and I think better 
perhaps than I could. I would fully agree with what he said, that 
the purpose was to educate the — generally as far as we could, at 
least in the limited time available, about the nature of the gas busi- 
ness, and some of the facts about it, that might influence the people 
in the country generally on this subject. 

The CuHatrman. Actually, the two committees constituted a two- 
pronged attack upon your problem. One was the Natural Gas Com- 
mittee. The Gas and Oil Resources Committee was primarily to dis- 
seminate information to the public, to acquaint the public with the 
facts and with the issues so as to build up, we might say, a backlog of 
public sentiment supporting the position of the oil industry with 
respect to the legislation. 

Secondly, the General Gas Committee was to make a more direct 
approach toward influencing the Congress and Members of Congress 
to favor the legislation; is that correct? | 

Mr. Swensrup. Certainly the latter part of your statement is cor- 
rect, as far as the general committee is concerned. 

As far as the first committee was concerned, it was a little broader 
than you indicated because for example we found that a lot of the 
newspaper people, and a lot of, apparently, the people in public life, 
utility commissions and others, seemed to have gotten the impression 
that the gas in this country was mostly owned by 3 or 4 large com- 
panies, and if they could make them public utilities, so much the better. 

Now, we felt that it was important to get across the picture of the 
actual facts about the production of natural gas, and the fact that it 
mrs the hands of thousands of little independent producers among 
others. 

To try to make public utilities out of each one of such producers, 
and each royalty owner whose investment might be nothing, and try 
to make the price for him based on 6 percent of his investment, which 
might be nothing, or his operating expenses either, it would be such 
a complicated business that it would be pretty ridiculous. 

Yet that seemed to be the background against which many people 
were forming their opinions. 

The Cuarrman. The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee was 
really trying to do a public relations job. 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, it was. 
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The Cuarrman. To get across to the public, the general public, the 
correct situation so that they wouldn’t form their opinions on the 
basis of misinformation or erroneous information. 

Mr. Swensrup. Exactly. And not only their opinions in this par- 
ticular legislation, but I think this brought to realization on our part 
that there was something lacking in our giving the public the kind of 
information we properly should give them about the gas business. 

Mr. Fay. Would you say, though, that one of the ultimate ends, 
and I am not saying the principal aim now, but one of the ultimate 
aims of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee was to see 
that the bill was passed ? 

Mr. Swensrvup. To see that it was passed? Let us say the hope that 
this might influence the public in the direction of being more favorable 
toward the lack of Federal regulation, or the absence of it. 

Mr. Fay. To what extent was Gulf making available its personne! 
to the General Gas Committee functions, to take that one first? 

Mr. Swensrup. I believe we made one man, more or less a clerk, 
available to the General Gas Committee here in Washington to 
assist Dr. Boatwright in his study that you heard about yesterday, 
that he was conducting here. 

I think this man of ours simply helped on the statistical work and 
that sort of thing. Is that right, Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. How long was he present here, Mr. Swensrud, or Mr. 
Gray ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Several months. 

Mr. Fay. That is the only one you recall that had an actual assign- 
ment that took him away from his normal duties ? 

Mr. Swensrvp. As far as I know, that is right. 

Mr. Fay. Now, what about NGO? 

Mr. Gray. May I correct one thing? We had some lawyers who 
were here. 

Mr. Fay. Who were they ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Luton was here for some time, and he was here quite 
a bit of his time. He was in and out. 

Mr. Fay. During 1955 and during January of 1956? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. Then we had another lawyer, a Mr. Coleman, who 
was over here some 4 or 5 different times. 

Mr. Fay. What was their assignment while they were here, as far 
as you know, Mr. Gray? 

Incidentally, they were directly under your jurisdiction as general 
counsel, were they ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. Luton, I think, worked with Kenney, and perhaps 
others over here in compiling facts and figures to be used by witnesses 
in testifying before the congressional committees. I think that was 
primarily his assignment. 

I don’t know that he did anything in connection with drafting the 
bill, or any of its amendments or anything of that sort. I have no 
information on that. 

I think Coleman was in and out only for a day at a time, perhaps, 
or maybe some 4 or 5 times, and I do not recall exactly what he was 
called upon to do over here. 

Mr. Fay. That is the extent, as far as the General Gas Committee is 
concerned ¢ 
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Mr. Gray. So far as I recall, it is, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Now, with respect to the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee, did you have personnel assigned to that, also? 

Mr. Swensrup. I don’t recall anyone that we had assigned to it. 

Mr. Fay. None of your dealers or distributors acted as area chair- 
men for the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee? 

Mr. Swensrup. I think that we had 1 or 2 that were acting as 
chairmen in some areas, but I can’t remember the details. 

Mr. Gray. We have 2 or 3 regional chairmen, and perhaps 2 State 
chairmen, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Well, in the preparation of any of the drafts, Mr. Gray, 
that were prepared by the General Gas Committee for consideration 
on this legislation, I presume that they were epg with the ex- 
pressed intent that they would be made available to Members of Con- 
gress who were interested in the legislation to the extent that they 
would be considered for amendments; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gray. I assume that is a correct statement, although I don’t 
have any personal knowledge that that is true. I saw some of these 
various drafts from time to time, and I think the first draft I saw 
was at Dallas early in this campaign. 

I think Mr. Kenney referred to that meeting yesterday. Then I 
perhaps saw some of the proposed amendments, they were trying to 
resolve the differences between the gas companies, the distributors, 
and the producers. Certain proposed amendments would crop up 
from time to time. I saw some of those, I remember. 

Mr. Fas. What would be your concept as to why those drafts were 
drawn ? 

Mr. Gray. My concept was, although without being present here 
and listening to the discussion or being in on their preparation, that 
they were trying to resolve the differences between these groups. 

Mr. Fay. For use, ultimately, of whom ? 

Mr. Gray. I am sure it must have been the purpose of the committee, 
and they so hoped, that the Congress would pass a bill in that form. 

Mr. Fay. Certainly, but even preliminary to that, that they would 
be presented to Members of Congress either on that particular com- 
mittee of interstate and foreign commerce in the Senate or in the 
House; isn’t that a fair conclusion ? 

Obviously, there couldn’t be any reason just to draft them and hold 
them away from the Congress; could there be? 

Mr. Gray. What I was trying to say was that the drafts I saw, 
proposed amendments, were primarily passed around among the 
various interested parties for their comments and criticisms. 

Mr. Fay. It was a final draft; most of your industry was interested 
and said, “Well, it looks as if that covers some of the points we want 
considered.” 

Mr. Gray. That is true. 

Mr. Fay. And then ultimately it had to be presented to Members of 
Congress or otherwise it was a waste of all of your time. 

Mr. Gray. That would be my assumption. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Swensrud, what was your company’s activities as far 
as individual use of medias of information with respect to your interest 
in the Harris-Fulbright bill ? 
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Mr. Swensrvp. I believe you have been given some exhibits of some 
of the things, and I have before me here four pieces of literature sent 
out by our company. One of them went to stockholders. 

Mr. Fay. Which one was that? 

Mr. Swensrvp. It is, “17 Questions of Immediate Concern to Every 
Gulf Stockholder.” That is what it is called. 

Mr. Fay. Just a minute, Mr. Swensrud. Might we have that 
marked as the next exhibit? 

The Cuatrman. This will be made exhibit No. 27 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 27 will be found in committee files. ) 

Mr. Swensrup. If I may anticipate one of your questions, in the 
last sheet there it says that “we Selene it is to your best interest as a 
Gulf shareholder and a member of the consuming public to contact 
your representatives to urge such support as you can to the passage of 
remedial legislation to free gas of Federal control.” 

Mr. Fay. Thank you. Now, the next one. There were some ques- 
tions people were asking. 

The CuarkMAn. Did you make any followup on that, to determine 
how many responded to that suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Swensrup. There was no followup. If they did, they did, and 
if they didn’t, they didn’t. 

The CuarrMan. You wouldn’t know who did or who didn’t? 

Mr. Swensrvup. No. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Swensrup. Now, to employees there was another one entitled, 
“Some Questions People Are Asking,” and that went to all of our 
employees. 

The Cuarrman. That may be marked “Exhibit No. 28” for refer- 
ence. 

(Exhibit No. 28 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Swensrvup. Then there was another one entitled, “Why Scrap 
Free Competition ?” 

The CuarrmMan. That may be made exhibit No. 29. 

(Exhibit No. 29 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Swensrup. That was enclosed with the bills sent in some par- 
ticular month to our credit-card customers. 

Mr. Fay. That might have gone to as many as a couple of hundred 
thousand people? 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes, I suppose so. Then there was a fourth one 
which was sent out to our dealers and distributors, and to a list of 
various so-called captains of industry, other businessmen in other in- 
dustries, called Natural Gas—A Key Resource in Jeopardy. 

The Cuatrman. That may be made exhibit No. 30, 

(Exhibit No. 30 will.be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Swensrvp. I believe that was the extent of the mailing pieces 
that we used. The Orange Disc is our company magazine, and we had 
an article or two in that. 

The Cuarrman. That may be made exhibit No. 31. 

(Exhibit No. 31 will be found in committee files.) 

The Cuarrman. That is the January or February issue of 1955 that 
you referred to? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. It has been marked “Exhibit No. 31” for reference. 
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Mr. Fay. I note that that green exhibit there, which was referred 
to as exhibit No. 30, is one of those prepared by the Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee. 

Mr. Swensrup. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Your company merely transmitted that to the recipients 
for their information ? 

Mr. Swensrvup. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Fay. Well, then, I have one question that I wanted to pursue 
, little bit further with Mr. Gray. 

You served on that General Gas Committee to contact local groups, 
did you not, in the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gray ¢ 

Mr. Gray. I was not a member of the General Gas Committee, but 
| was asked by Mr. Endicott, I believe, of Phillips, who had the assign- 
ment of contacting these various municipality leagues, or municipal 
leagues, and he assigned to me the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fay. In connection with that, what did you do, sir? 

Mr. Gray. We contacted our district sales managers in places like 
Philadelphia and elsewhere in the State in an effort to have them, if 
they knew a mayor of some city or town in the State, and who was a 
member of some of these municipal leagues, contact these mayors and 
see if he couldn’t acquaint them with the issues involved in this 
legislation. 

Of course, the purpose was to prevent the league, as an organization, 
from opposing the passage of the Harris-Fulbright bill. That was 
the purpose of my activities in that State. 

We did make such contacts through some of our district sales man- 
agers, who may have known a mayor or we may have had a customer 
like a wholesale distributor in that area who may have known a mayor, 
and it was through those contacts that we tried to get this message 
across, 

I might add it was not too successful. 

Mr. Fay. Actually, the head of the mayors’ committee was from 
your State, was he not, Mayor Clark of Philadelphia, heading the 
committee in opposition ? 

Mr. Gray. That is my recollection, Mr. Fay. 

_ Mr. Fay. Was there any contact with the executive branch of the 
Government, after the passage of the legislation, Mr. Swensrud or 
Mr. Gray, that you know of from your company ? 

Mr. Swensrup. After the passage of the legislation / 

Mr. Fay. And before the President vetoed the bill? 

Mr. SwEnsrup. No. 

Mr. Fay. Was any effort made to express your views before the 
White House ¢ 

Mr. Swensrup. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fay. Then the last question I have on the subject matter is 
this subject of contributions. You have heard me present the ques- 
tions and the chairman addressing questions to the other witnesses 
here, and what is the policy as far as your company is concerned 

I am recognizing the company itself, as an entity, cannot contribute, 
but I mean the policy of the officers who represent the company on 
that subject ? 

_ Mr. Swensrup. We have never discussed contributions to any po- 
litical organization or political candidates in any company meetings. 
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Now individually, we all try to contribute, or some of us at least do. 
I know I do, and while I can’t speak for others, I happen to know 
that some of them do and we may even compare notes, dad soon. But 
that is entirely unofficial. That is just a matter of our own individual 
inclinations, and decisions. 

Mr. Fay. Why do you do that? 

Mr. Swensruv. Why do we contribute? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Swensrup. Well, I think you have had a good exposition of that 
during these several days here, and I would certainly feel that it is 
the duty of any citizen in a country which has at least a two-party 
system to take some responsibility to keep it going and to help the 
candidacy of the people that he thinks would make good representa- 
tives in our Government. 

Otherwise, there wouldn’t be any political campaigns, unless they 
were financed by the candidate himself, which would be pretty im- 
practicable in these days. 

Mr. Fay. For the purpose of the record, do you have any thoughts 
or ideas at all how it can be accomplished otherwise? How it can be 
carried on without responsible citizens contributing ? 

Mr. Swensrvp. I can conceive of no other way. I don’t believe 
corporations should make political contributions, and I think that is 
a wise provisi~7, in the law that forbids corporations from making 
political contributions. 

The Cuamman. The reason for that is corporation money belongs 
to its stockholders, and you have no right to make a decision for a 
stockhelder as to whom he shall contribute to for political purposes. 

Mr. Swensrvup. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. And who he shall not finance. As to your personal 
finances, whether derived from your services in the corporation or 
from other sources, that is a matter of your own discretion and your 
own privilege. 

Mr. SwEnsrvD. Exactly. 

The Cxamman. You can contribute wherever you choose. 

Mr. Swensrvp. Yes. I have heard the suggestion made that con- 
tributions up to some particular amount be made the subject of a tax 
deduction, and I haven’t any particularly strong views one way or the 
other about that. I think it has some merit, and I do think that it is 
important that not only corporations, but other organizations, be 
restrained from making political contributions under any form. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you whether during the pendency of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, if you personally made any contributions 
to any candidate of the Senate? 

Mr. Swensrup. No. 

The CHatrman. Or any candidate at all? 

Mr. Swensrvup. No. 

The Cuarrman. Did you make any promises to anyone? 

Mr. Swensrvup. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The same questions may be addressed to you, Mr. 
Gray. 

Mr. Gray. I did not. 

The Cuairman. Do you know of anyone, not only associated with 
your corporation, but any other interested in that legislation that may 
have made such a conetetban or promised such ? 
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Mr. Gray. I know of none. 

Mr. Swensrevp. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Is there anything further? 

Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Harold Skinner, will you come around, please ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
special Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Sxryner. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD SKINNER, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO., HOUSTON, TEX. 


The Cuamrman. Mr. Skinner, will you state your name, your place 
of residence, and your business or occupation / 

Mr. Sxrnner. My name is Harold S. Skinner. I live in Houston, 
Tex., and I am associate general counsel for Continental Oil Co. 

The CuarrmMan. You have discussed your testimony, have you, with 
members of the staff ? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CuHarrMANn. Being an attorney, I assume you feel quite com- 
petent to represent yourself. 

Mr. Sxinner. I will just do without an attorney, rather than try 
to represent myself. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Skinner, I would like for you to develop for the 
committee some information as to the activities of the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee, and also its parallel committee, the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee, during the interest in the Harris-Fulbright bill 
in the summer of 1954, until its passage and veto in February of 1956. 

With that little background, I would like to first ask you if your 
connection in Continental Oil is also a close association with Mr. 
McCollum, who was the chairman of the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee ¢ 

Mr. Sxuyner. Yes; and until about the first of this year, I was 
assistant to the president of Continental Oil Co. From that time on 
I have been in my present assignment. 

Mr. Fay. As a practical matter, as assistant to Mr. McCollum, when 
he assumed the responsibilities of chairman of the NGO, you carried 
out some of his functions as chairman of that committee; is that 
correct { 

Mr. Sxrnner. That is correct. I attempted to assist him in han- 
dling that part of his work, as well as a lot of other things, and I 
was rather closely identified with what was going on in the NGORC 
area of activity. . 

I knew far more about that than I did the General Gas Committee, 
particularly during the year 1955. 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that.. Now, will you just advise the com- 
mittee what your concept of NGO was in view of your responsibilities 
with that committee on Mr. McCollum’s behalf? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, my concept of the objective and purpose of 
the NGORC has always been very clear. It was simply to try to 
inform the American public concerning the nature of the business, 
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of searching for and producing natural gas, and to try to convince 
the public that a free, competitive gas-producing industry was in the 
public interest. 

That was about it as I saw it. It was a matter of trying to reach 
the American public, and perhaps—not perhaps, but to create a better 
public opinion in relation to this issue. 

Mr. Fay. In accomplishing that objective, it was primarily handled 
out of New York by General Markham as the executive director and 
by the advertising media of Hill & Knowlton, public-relations counsel; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Skinner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. And your duties as substitute for the chairman, if we 
might refer to it that way, on some occasions was to be abreast of 
how that was being handled; is that correct ? 

Mr. Skinner. That is correct, except that I doubt if it is correct 
to say I was a substitute for Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. Fay. Did you attend some meetings / 

Mr. Skinner. I was his liaison from day to day with the thing. | 
did keep abreast of what was going on in more detail, perhaps, than 
he did. I would report to him when I thought I should. 

Mr. Fay. If he didn’t attend a meeting, you would attend it in his 
place; although you might not be the acting chairman of that com- 
mittee, you attended the committee meeting ! 

Mr. Sxrinner. As Mr. McCollum’s assistant, I did a lot of things, 
but one of my duties that took a lot of my time was simply to act as 
an aide for him. I did do other things more important than that. | 
only recall one meeting that I attended of the NGORC that he did not 
attend. Mr. Paul Kayser presided at that meeting, incidentally, and 
he was the vice chairman. 

Mr. Fay. Well, in developing the objective of NGO, which was to 
educate the public, did it require you, as an individual, to travel to 
“ of the differeft States where the program was being carried out’ 

fr. Skinner. Well, I made a number of trips to New York; gen- 
erally we would do a number of other things. Aside from visiting 
the organization in New York from time to time, I can remember only 
one trip that I made on what you might call an NGORC mission. 

That was in the manner of 1955, when I went to Birmingham to 
talk to Mr. C. P. Rather, who is president of Southern Natura! 
Gas Co. 

Mr. Fay. What was the purpose of that trip? 

Mr. Sxinner. Well, General Markham had the problem of whether 
or not the committee should publish some ads in that area, in Ala- 
bama, and I think he was thinking of Georgia also. That is the area 
that the Southern Natural Gas Co. supplies. 

I believe that Mr. Rather’s company was a member of the commit- 
tee. At any rate, we had reason to believe that he held pretty strong 
views that the ads should not be run. I went there for the purpose 
of discussing that thing with him. I talked to him, and to Mr. Jordan, 
I believe, or Mort Jordan, I guess it is. He is the PR man for that 
company. 

Mr. Fay. What was the position of the representatives of the State 
of Alabama, as far as the bill was concerned, at that time? I mean 
Senator Hill and Senator Sparkman. 

Mr. Sxrnner. You mentioned the representatives first. 
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Mr. Fay. I meant the senatorial representatives, rather than con- 
cressional representatives. 
~ Mr. SkrnNER. Well, I learned a lot more about their views and atti- 
tudes later on, but I personally never did have much hope that either 
one of them would vote for the Harris bill, just from all I had learned 
and heard. 

Mr. Fay. So that their position at that time was very publicly 
known that they were opposed to the legislation; is that correct? 

Mr. Skinner. I wouldn’t say that. 1 don’t know what was publicly 
known about their attitude. 

Mr. Fay. It was known to you, after your investigation down there? 

Mr. Skinner. That was my impression, and I never talked to either 
one of them, and I really didn’t know. That is the way 1 felt about 
it. 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that, but on your investigation, you came to 
the conclusion that they were opposed to this particular legislation, 
and you were subsequently confirmed in that conclusion when they 
yoted in January of 1956? 

Mr. Skinner. Your questions seem to have an implication that I 
went there to investigate the position of these Senators, and that is not 
true, if that is what you meant. 

Mr. Fay. It certainly was incidental to your investigation. 

Mr. Skinner. It had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Fay. You certainly discovered the information while you were 
down there. 

Mr. Sxrnner. I wouldn’t deny that maybe we talked something 
about that, but that wasn’t why I went, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that, and I am not trying to make that as a 
prime purpose of your going down there. I am trying to distinguish 
or to develop the fact that these two Senators, particularly, were 
known later in January to be against the bill, and so voted. 

Mr. Sxrvner. Yes; I knew a lot more about it in January than I 
did then. 

Mr. Fay. What was the result of your trip down there, as far as 
NGO’s interest was concerned, in advertising and in accelerating its 
campaign in Alabama at that particular year of 1955? 

Mr. Sxrivner. Frankly, Mr. Rather convinced me that the run- 
ning of ads in Alabama would accomplish no good purpose, and might 
muddy the water, and I came away from there with the feeling that 
no ads should be published, and I so recommended to General Mark- 


ham. 


Later on ads were published in Alabama, and I think in 6 or 7 
towns. 


Mr. Fay. So that as far as NGO was concerned, although it was 
primarily the objective just as an education program, they were in- 
terested in the spots, at ad, where there was evidence of strong op- 
position to the bill itself ? 

Mr. Skinner. Well, of course, it is pretty obvious that the position 
of Senators would frequently coincide with the public sentiment that 
prevailed in the States they represented. 

In the State of Alabama, we had been lambasted in the newspapers 
and our field people—I am talking about the NGORC field people— 
felt that we needed to run some ads down there. It is true that the 
Senators were probably pretty well set against us at that time. 
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Mr. Fay. Was Mr. Pressler with you in Alabama at that time? 

Mr. Sxinner. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have a contact with him with respect to that 
particular legislation at that time, or later in another trip to Alabama? 

Mr. Sxrnner. Yes, later on, but that particular trip Herman had 
nothing to do with, and I don’t even know that he knew about it. 
Mr. Ken Rugh did go with me. 

Mr. Fay. Who was he and what was his business ? 

Mr. Sxrnner. He is a Phillips Petroleum Co. employee, and he was 
loaned to the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee for a period 
of 6 or 7 months following its original establishment, and I would say 
he was probably General Markham’s first assistant, and he went with 
me, both of us, to try to decide what ought to be done in Alabama 
about these ads. 

Mr. Fay. What was the trip in which Mr. Pressler was interested / 

Mr. Sxrnner. That was a J ifferent thing altogether. As the year 
1955 ended, it was decided that I would change jobs. In my new 
assignment, in addition to ordinary legal chores, 1 had some special 
responsibility covering industry problems, government, and legisla- 
tive matters. I was then in a position and did attempt to move over 
into what I call the field of political activity. 

In December, possibly late in November, Herman Pressler and I 
went to Mobile, Ala., and had a meeting over there, attending a meeting 
over there of 7 or 8 people. At that time we were interested in trying 
to find out what the situation in Alabama was, and what, if anything, 
we might be able to do, to help bring a favorable vote by the two 
Senators. 

It was sort of an exploratory trip, actually. 

The Cuarrman. At that particular meeting, did you realize the sit- 
uation was adverse to you in Alabama ? 

Mr. Sxrnner. We found out more about it, Senator McClellan, in 
that meeting. We found out quite a little about what we might 
possibly be able to do in Alabama. 

The CHarrman. So the principal objective of the meeting, or at 
least after the meeting was under way, you discussed ways and means 
where you might be able to change the view of the Senators from 
Alabama, and get their favorable vote on the legislation, is that correct ! 

Mr. Skinner. That generally is what we proposed we might be 
able to do something toward; yes. We didn’t do much good, frankly. 

Mr. Fay. Some of the members of your group were also active 
members or even officers of the PIC, were they not? Mr. Britton was 
the executive secretary of the Alabama Petroleum Industrial Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Sxrnner.. The meeting that I referred to was the first one. I 
am sure at that time I had never met Mr. Britton and he was not 
at that meeting. That meeting was held 

Mr. Fay. Iam talking about the second meeting now. 

Mr. Skinner. The second meeting? The second meeting was in 
Birmingham, maybe a couple of weeks after the first meeting. I 
believe that Jim Britton was there. I would say he was, although I 
am not positive about it. 

Mr. Fay. When you were down there with Mr. Pressler the interest 
primarily that you were espousing at that time was the General Gas 
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Committee interest. Mr. Pressler was on the legal subcommittee of 
the General Gas Committee, was he not ! 

Mr. Skinner. I believe he was. 

Mr. Fay. You were aware of that at that time? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; I am sure I was aware of it. 

Mr. Fay. So your association with him as far as your activities 
there were concerned at least did not wholly stem from whatever 
activities that NGO might have been espousing? 

Mr. Sxunner. As I tried to make clear a minute ago. I did com- 
pletely get out of the NGORC field, and get over into the other, be- 
causes it was my new job, and I was eager to get some experience 
in that field, and try to find out what was going on. I came up here 
and spent 4 or 5 weeks in January and February pursuant to that 
same objective. 

Mr. Fay. You were in Washington here? 

Mr. SKINNER. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. You were here at the headquarters office, were you? 

Mr. Skinner. I was not farmed out. I didn’t really belong to the 
General Gas Committee. As I see it, I came up here as Continental 
Oil Co.’s representative, because of my anata responsibilities in 
that field. 

Mr. Fay. Does Continental have a Washington office here? 

Mr. Skinner. We do not. 

Mr. Fay. What headquarters did you establish while you were 
here? 

Mr. Sxrnner. I stayed at the Mayflower Hotel, and I did drop in 
the General Gas Committee office from time to time. I contacted 
various industry representatives here. I guess I spent the bulk of my 
time listening to the debates. 

The Cuamrman. Does your company have a registered lobbyist-——— 

Mr. Sxrnner. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you contact any Senators or Congressmen ? 

Mr. Skinner. I did not, sir, except that I made, I would call it, 
a social call on Senator Kerr. I used to live in Oklahoma, and I 
knew him. I was in the office of a number of Senators and talked 
to their administrative assistants. 

The Cuarmrman. You were not trying to get Sentor Kerr to change 
his position. 

Mr. Sxrnner. I didn’t even mention the gas bill to him. 

The CuHatrrman. I meant, of course, did you contact any Senators 
or Congressmen with respect to the gas bill in an effort to discuss it 
ye" them, the merits of it, and try to persuade them to your point 
OT view. 

Mr. Sxrnner. I did not, Senator McClellan. 

Mr. Fay. How about the staff members of Senators? 

Mr. Sxinner. The contacts I had were with the Senators from 
Texas and Oklahoma. I didn’t undertake to influence them on it. 

The CuHarrman. It wasn’t necessary to influence them. 

Mr. Skinner. The ones I happened to know and feel that I had an 
interest in were all for us anyway on the gas bill. 

Mr. Fay. Will you state to the committee what your understanding 
of the functions and purposes of the GGC were? 
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Mr. Sxrnner. It is my understanding that the General Gas Com- 
mittee was organized for the purpose of taking whatever action was 
appropriate to bring about the enactment of proper legislation to cor- 
rect the Phillips decision. 

Mr. Fay. Do you understand that one of the purposes was to at- 
tempt to influence any Members of Congress or the Senate as far as 
their stand on this legislation is concerned / 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, sir; I thought that committe ought to do that. 

Mr. Fay. You recognized the fact that they were registered under 
the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. So in the event they did do that they were in conformity 
with the requirements of the law at that time. 

Mr. Skinner. Yes; I knew that. 

The Cuatrman. Back to Alabama, do you know of a campaign of 
telegrams down there something comparable to the one in Minnesota’ 

Mr. Sxrnner. I know a little about it, I think Mr. Chairman. Ala- 
bama is somewhat unique—and this is one of the things we found out 
when we went over there to that first meeting. There are maybe 100 or 
150 small towns in that State that have municipally owned gas sys- 
tems. Consequently, the mayor in effect is the president of the local 
gascompany. They havean Alabama Municipal League, an organiza- 
tion of all of these mayors and city officials. I have the impression 
that it was a very effective kind of organization at the State level. 
That was its prime purpose. 

It happened that the manager or director of that association was 
dead set against us on the gas bill. 

The Cuarmman. Was what? 

Mr. Sxrnner. Dead set against the gas bill. It is my understand- 
ing that most of the mayors made their views known to their represent- 
atives in Congress. 

The result of the analysis we made of the problem over there was 
that the most effective voice in Alabama was these mayors, this Munici- 
pal League. So we undertook to see what, if anything, we could do to 
neutralize that group. 

The CuarrmMan. Tocounteract their activities. 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. We finally—this came about as a result of the 
second meeting I went to, which was in Birmingham. We finally 
decided that about all we could do was to have people in the industry, 
Alabama people, go from town to town and get with local oil people— 
usually it would be a bulk-plant operator—and then go see the mayor 
and endeavor to get him to sit down and carefully examine the bill and 
understand it. We felt if they would do that, they would see that that 
was a pretty fair bill, and that there was no longer any need for resist- 
ing the thing. 

I don’t know much about the details of how they went about that, but 
I do know that that sort of thing was undertaken, and it is my under- 
standing that a lot of wires were then sent to the two Senators from 
these mayors. I don’t know how many. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know how those wires were procured ? 

Mr. Sxrnner. I know that local people over there went to see the 
mayors and urged them to do it. 

The CuArrman. The wires were not from the mayors primarily. 
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Mr. Skinner. I understood they were, Senator McClellan. 

The CuarrMAn. They were from the mayors! 

Mr. Skinner. Yes. I know of no other wires. 

The Cuarrman. The effort made in Alabama was not similar to that 
made in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Sxryner. I don’t think it is similar at all. All I know about 
isa program to see as many as possible of these small-town mayors, and 
see if they could not get them to alter their views. 

The CHamman. you have any information regarding some of 
the telegrams from Alabama being of the same nature of those from 
Minnesota, names being signed that were not authorized? 

Mr. Sxrnner. I don’t know of a single instance. 

The Caarrman. Do you know of any instance like that ? 

Mr. SKINNER. Not a one. 

Mr. Fay. I have one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

You knew Paxton Howard, Mr. Skinner; did you not? 

Mr. SKINNER. Yes, 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Paxton Howard was down there with you in Alabama. 
You made four trips to Alabama on this objective; did you not? 

Mr. Skinner. No;I madethree. The fourth trip was that NGORC 
mission several months before, that I first described. 

Mr. Fay. There was a total of four trips. 

Mr. Skinner. Right. 

Mr. Fay. Three of them on the mission of the GGC and one on 
NGO? 

Mr. Skinner. I would not call ita GGC mission. I went over there 
to do what I could as Continental Oil Co.’s representative. I was a 
member of the GGC. Don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Fay. It is a question of whether you had your hat on or off 
at the particular time ? 

Mr. SKINNER. Nobody asked me to do it. 

Mr. Fay. Let me finish the question. I say it is merely a question 
of whether you put the hat on or took it off as to whether you were a 
(7GC representative, or whether you were a Continental representative. 
You were both at the same time; were you not ¢ 

Mr. Skinner. I considered myself as Continental Oil Co.’s repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Fay. But you had both capacities at the same time; did you not 

Mr. Sxrnner. I was 1 of the 700 members, maybe, of the General 
Gas Committee, if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Fay. You were one and both at the same time, a member of 
both at the same time. You were a member of the staff of Continental, 
and at the same time you were a member of GGC;; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sxinner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. I want to draw your attention to a letter dated December 
22, 1955, from Mr. Skinner to Paxton Howard, of the Shell Oil Co., 
Midland, Tex., and ask you if you recall this instance: 

Herman Pressler and I just returned from another trip to Alabama. From 
all reports we have had, the PIC group, which you started off a couple of weeks 
ago, have really done an effective job. Jim Britton tells us that about 100 
inayors have sent favorable telegrams to Senators from Alabama. We saw sev- 
eral people, and each of them has agreed to help us in every way possible. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Skuvner. Yes; that was the third meeting, following that. 
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Mr. Fay. That followed the third meeting down there? 

Mr. Sxryner. That meeting was at Montgomery. 

Mr. Fay. So far as Paxton Howard was concerned, he definitely was 
under the impression that PIC group was working with you, whether 
it was with their hat on or off, to determine whether they were or 
were not members of that particular group. Is that a fair conclusion, 
Mr. Skinner ? 

Mr. Sxrnner. I would be speculating a little to say what Paxton 
Howard’s impression was, but I would say that is a fair inference. 

Mr. Fay. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very ak Mr. Skinner. 

Mr. Hines H. Baker, Mr. Walter F. Woodul, and Mr. Herman 
P. Pressler. 

Gentlemen, will you be sworn? Do you and each of you solemnly 
swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate special com- 
mittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Baxerr. I do. 

Mr. Presster. I do. 

Mr. Wooput. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HINES H. BAKER, PRESIDENT; HERMAN P. PRES- 
SLER, DIRECTOR; AND WALTER F. WOODUL, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO., HOUSTON, TEX. 


The CHarrMan. Be seated, gentlemen. Will each of you state your 
name, your place of residence, and your business or occupation ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. My name is Hines H. Baker. I live at Houston, Tex. 
I am the president of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Mr. Presster. My name is Herman P. Pressler. I am director of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., and I live at Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Woopunt. My name is Walter F. Woodul. I am a practicing 
attorney in Houston, Tex., in the Bank of the Southwest Building. 
Among other things, for about 10 years I have represented the 21 
Texas railroads in legislative matters here, and part time have rep- 
resented the Humble Oil Co. as their registered legislative repre- 
sentative in Washington. 

The CHairMaANn. You say registered. You mean registered under the 
Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Wooput. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Gentlemen, you have someone else accompanying 
you. Is that your counsel ? 

Mr. Jones. My name is Nelson Jones. My address is Houston, 
Tex. Iam general counsel for the Humble Co. 

The CHatrman. All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Baker, I will direct my questions to you, and if you 
in turn wish to refer to Mr. Pressler, it is perfectly agreeable with 
the committee that you do so. 

You are the president of Humble Oil? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You have been for how long, sir? 

Mr. Baxer. Since May 1948. 
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Mr. Fay. Will you describe briefly the nature of the business of 
Humble Oil, and in what territory it operates ? 

First, may I say it is a subsidiary of Standard of Jersey ? 

Mr. Baxer. No. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey owns 
87 plus percent of the stock of Humble Oil & Refining Co., but it is 
not operated in a subsidiary capacity. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
is a Texas corporation engaged in exploration eee) trans- 
portation, refining, and marketing of crude oil and its products. It 
operates from Florida to California along the southern tier of States 
in the United States and is doing some exploration work in Oregon 
and Washington. Its principal business is that of exploration for 
and production of oil and gas in those States. 

Mr. Fay. What would you say the gross revenues of Humble are for 
a fiscal year or calender year ? 

Mr. Baxer. The gross revenue is a little over a billion dollars. 

The CuarrmMan. Did I understand that it is a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Baker. Standard Oil Company of New Jersey owns about 87 
percent of its stock. , 

Mr. Fay. What percentage are the gas revenues of your income? 

Mr. Baker. Our gas revenues constitute about 3.4 percent of our 
gross revenue. 

The CHarrMaN. I believe that is the largest percentage that has 
been testified to here. 

Mr. Fay. That is the largest percentage of any of the companies; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. I don’t know about that. 

The Cuarrman. I said of those who have testified. That is my 
recollection. All right. 

Mr. Baxer. Our gross revenue last year was $1,079 million plus, 
and our gross revenue from gas sales was $36,700,000, or about 3.4 
percent. 

Mr. Fay. With respect to your reserves, what are your reserves of 
gas? 

Mr. Baxer. We have never given out our reserve figures as such, 
because we think that reserve figures are very uncertain and indefi- 
nite, and the value of reserves varies with the location and character 
but I will say that our reserves of gas on a heat unit basis are approxi- 
mately the same as our oil reserves. 

Mr. Fay. We don’t wish any trade secrets from you, Mr. Baker, on 
that score. We were just trying to get an indication of the size of 
the gas reserves, and your company has one of the highest gas re- 
serves, I believe, in the country; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. That is all we need. How many employees does Humble 
have, sir? 

Mr. Baker. Something over 18,000. 

Mr. Fay. How many distributors and dealers do you have ? 

Mr. Baker. We have no distributors. Our dealers are limited in 
number. We market only in Texas and a portion of New Mexico. We 
operate, I think, about 800 stations through our commission agents, 
and the others are operated by sales to dealers. 

Mr. Fay. Since Standard of Jersey owns 87 percent, your stock- 
holders numerically are negligible, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Baker. There are something like 8,000, a little under 8,000. 

Mr. Fay. There are 8,000 owning the balance of 13 percent, I see. 

Mr. Baxer. It is rather widely scattered, but a considerable part of 
it is owned by some of the founding families. 

Mr. Fay. Will you describe to the committee just what function 
Standard of Jersey exercises in the control of Humble Oil? 

Mr. Baker. It votes the stock at the stockholders elections for direc- 
tors. Beyond that, it exercises no control. 

The Cuarmman. That is pretty effective control, is it not, whe: 
has 87 percent of the stock ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. It gives its proxies to Humble’s management, and those 
shares are voted as all the other shares are voted. 

The CuHairman. I don’t question the propriety of it, but I think 
someone owning 87 percent of a business would have pretty good con- 
trol of it some way. 

Mr. Baxer. I will say that it is independently managed. 

Mr. Fay. What is the advertising budget of Humble Oil for a fiscal 
year, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. It is about $2,400,000 a year. 

Mr. Fay. What about the public-relations department? How large 
a department is that / 

Mr. Baker. When I said budget for advertising a moment ago, it is 
advertising and public-relations budget, approximately $2,600,000. 

We do not have a very formally organized public-relations group. 
Our public relations and our advertising group and our sales-promo- 
tion group are one group. I think, in the public-relations portion I 
would say that there are 15 or 20 people. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have a legislative department ? 

Mr. Baker. Legislative? 

Mr. Fay. Legislative department. 

Mr. Baker. No; we have no legislative department. 

Mr. Fay. Your general counsel’s office 

Mr. Baker. Our general counsel acts as our principal point of con- 
tact on legislative matters, and, of course, keeps the board advised and 
the management advised on such matters. 

Mr. Fay. In your advertising budget, during 1955 and early 1956, 
did your company take any personal steps to express its views publicly ! 

Mr. Baker. Not through our advertising. 

Mr. Fay. You did not use the advertising media on the Harris- 
Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have radio or television used for that purpose / 

Mr. Baker. No. 

The Cuatrman. What did your company do to sponsore the Harris- 
Fulbright bill ¢ 

Mr. Baker. We did a good many things in connection with it, Sen- 
ator McClellan. The effect of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Phillips case was great on our company as an oil and gas producer. 
It tended to make the gas-producing business, which is a very risk- 
taking enterprise, a public utility, and to get away from the private 
enterprise system and to affect very vitally the business of our com- 
pany. We took an active interest in all educational processes and 
an active interest in the enactment of legislation to overcome it. 
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The Cuarrman. You did in association with others and through 
other committees and groups established for that purpose ‘ 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

The CuHamman. I believe you said the company itself did not do 
anything insofar as advertising. 

Mr. Baxer. Not advertising, but we did a considerable amount of 
work in public education. For example, we made a good many public 
addresses. I myself made a number of public addresses. I talked to 
the Natural Gas Association, which is the organization of the dis- 
tributing companies of the country. I talked to the investment 
bankers at their convention. I spoke to other groups, and others in 
our organization spoke before various groups in the country. In addi- 
tion to that, we published some of these speeches in our house organs, 
which had distribution to our stockholders and employees and to 
others, and we made some distribution of the materials which we had. 

The CuarrMan. What other expense did your company go to? 

Mr. Baker. We contributed to the budget of the General Gas Com- 
mittee. 

The CuatrMan. What was your contribution to that ? 

Mr. Baxer. About $3,500 in that area. 

The Cuatrrman. And to the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Com- 
mittee? Did you contribute to that? 

Mr. Baker. We contributed in 2 years to that committee $175,000. 

The CuarrMan. Were both of those contributions charged as operat- 
ing expenses of the company in one category or another ? 

Mr. Baker. For income-tax purposes ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. No. The contribution to the Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
sources Committee was charged, but the other was not. The contribu- 
tion to the General Gas Committee was not so charged. 

The Cuarrman. Was that determined after this committee was es- 
tablished and started its investigation ? 

Mr. Baker. No. 

The Cuairman. That was determined before ? 

Mr. Baxer. That was determined in our normal course of making 
charges on the advice of our tax people. 

The CuatrmMan. I see. There has been some issue raised here as to 
whether it is proper or improper to charge it, and the law is rather 
hazy on it at the present time. It isa matter that the committee should 
consider, and I think it is a bit refreshing to know that some regarded 
it as not deductible maybe at the time the expenditure was made, while 
others thought it was properly a deductible expense. I think it is 
something that will have to be resolved. 

Mr. Baker. We took a very specific position, our tax people did, 
that a contribution to the NGORC was a proper expense, just as con- 
tributions to the API and the operations of a well or any other 
expense. 

The Cuamman. What was the distinction or differentiation be- 
tween the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee and the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee that you felt a contribution to the former was a 
perfectly deductible expense, whereas the one to the General Gas Com- 
mittee was not? What was the difference in the two functions of the 
two committees that caused you to make that determination ? 
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Mr. Baxer. The purposes of the committees were wholly different, 

The Cuarman. Will you describe the difference as you under. 
stood it ? 

Mr. Baker. The General Gas Committee arose out of the effort 
within the industry to unify all of the various elements in the industry 
on some common objective with reference to the enactment of legis. 
lation to overcome the effects of the Phillips decision, that is, to free 
the producer of oil and gas from FPC regulation and control. It 
was born out of some experience in the conflicts between various seg- 
ments of the industry in connection with the Kerr bill, and the previ- 
ous bill that had been before Congress on that subject, and there was 
a very strong desire, if possible, to unify the various elements in the 
industry. 

The Cuamman. And to make a concerted effort. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes; to make a concerted effort. For example, there 
was the position of certain of the long lines that had been in opposition. 
The CuHamman. You are talking about transmission companies? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes; transmission companies, and there had been some 
distributors who had views at variance with the interests of the pro- 
ducers. There was the hope that in this instance when legislation 
came before Congress, the oil and gas industry in all of its branches 
and aspects might have a common viewpoint and, if possible, stand 
together on the legislation that might be proposed. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you wanted to present a united 
front, because you felt that in unity there was greater strength. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Instead of each one going off and trying to make 
an effort on his own, going in his own direction, you tried to bring them 
together in this committee to work cooperatively and to work as a 
unit. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. We felt that this decision was a threat 
to our whole free-enterprise system, that if regulation of the price of 
gas in the hands of a producer by the Federal Government should be 
established, it is only another step to oil, and to coal, and to wheat and 
to other products, and that the private-enterprise system had done a 
magnificient job in supplying the constantly increasing demands for 
gas, and that public controls would reduce the volume of gas pro- 

uced, and it was a matter of vital concrn and we hoped to have a 
unified position on it. 

The Cuatrman. Let us go beyond your contribution to the General 
Gas Committee, and your contribution to the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee, and the speeches you said you made, and some 
articles you may have published in your publication that you sent 
out. Beyond that, what did you or your company do acting on its own 
to promote the legislation ? 

Mr. Baker. May I complete my answer to your first question, Sena- 
tor, before I come to that? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Baxer. The NGORC had a distinct purpose, and that was to 
present to the American public at the grassroots a better understand- 
ing of the natural-gas industry. There were a great number of ar- 
ticles coming out by columnists that were in error in fact, and the idea 
of the regulation of the producing business as a utility we felt was 
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unsound in principle, and was against the best interests of the Ameri- 
can consumer of gas, and that this situation should be brought to the 
attention of the Romeo ublic in the same way that over a period 
of years the API and OTIC had been in a program of education, in 
the same way that the Independent Natural Gas Association had been 
engaged in a program of education. 

We in the industry felt that a long-range program of education 
was important, and the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee was 
organized for the purposes stated in a little brochure which was 
issued by that organization which I believe your staff has a copy of. 
If not, I would like to file a copy of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. It may be filed and made exhibit No. 
32 for reference. 

(Exhibit No. 32 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Baxer. That purpose was to show that the gas-producing busi- 
ness was a competitive industry, that it was resulting in the production 
of the volumes of gas required for American use, that the American 
consumer would be best served by a private risk-taking enterprise, 
rather than a controlled utility enterprise in the production of gas, 
and to show the relationships between the business of producing gas, 
transporting gas to market, and distributing it locally by utility 
companies, the first of these functions being a risk-taking business, 
and the last two public-utility functions properly regulated by law. 

The NGORC was devoted to that purpose, broadly. 

The CuHatrrMan. I understand that, but beyond your contributions 
to these committees. I understand you say the Natural Gas and Oil 
tesources Committee had the function primarily of building up good- 
will, public relations, so far as the oil and gas industry is concerned. 
That was its primary purpose. Not directly to sponsor and to under- 
take to secure the enactment of legislation. Whereas that was the 
purpose of the General Gas Committee. You were seeking relief, as 
you understood it, from the impact and adverse effects of the Phillips 
decision. Therefore, you desired legislation, and the General Gas 
Committee was dedicated to that objective. 

Beyond that, beyond your association with that committee or any 
other committee, what did you do and what did the Humble Oil 
Co. as such do toward trying to bring about the enactment of that 
legislation by any effort that we might term lobbying, by contacting 
Members of Congress, or what other efforts it may have made of its 
own, aside from these groups. 

Mr. Baker. That is a rather broad question. I will undertake to 
answer it. 

The Cuatrman. I have to be broad. I have no idea what you did. 
I have to make it broad enough. 

Mr. Baker. We took an active part in the work of the General Gas 
Committee and its subcommittees, I served as a member of the steering 
committee, also as a member of the subcommittee dealing with con- 
tacts with other groups, Mr. Pressler served on the legal committee, 
a subcommittee of the steering committee. 

The Cuatrman. Was he on loan to that committee? 

Mr. Baker. Pardon? 


The Cuarrman. He was on loan by your company to that com- 
mittee ? 
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Mr. Baxer. I would not say he was on loan. He was a member of 
the committee and served a part of his time with the committee, 

The CHatrman. He was Humble’s representative on that com. 
mittee ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. He served as a member of industry on 
that committee, and he happened to be a director of the Humble Co. 
At the time he went on it, he was associate general counsel, but later 
he was elected as director. 

To outline in detail the things that were done on these various com- 
mittees would take a little time. 

The CHatrman. I don’t care about that. 

Mr. Baxer. In addition to that 

The CHarrman. What did the Humble Oil Co. or you do inde- 
pendently of any of these committees or other groups? What did it do 
on its own independently of its efforts in cooperation with the other 
committees that we have discussed? Did you individually, or did 
any one of the company’s officials individually, or did some employed 
lobbyist or public relations representatives for you and on behalf of 
your company undertake to contact Members of Congress and per- 
suade them with respect to this legislation ? 

Mr. Baxer. We employed Governor Woodul, who was in Washing- 
ton, to act as a contact here in Washington, as an observer, and con- 
tact the Members of Congress if need be. He served for us in that 
capacity. 

The Cuarman. That is the point I am making. That was inde- 
pendent of your work through committees. 

Mr. Baxer. That was independent of the work through commit- 
tees; yes, sir. 

In addition to that work, acting as a member of an industry com- 
mittee, and for the Humble Co., | made a great number of contacts 
prior to the introduction of any legislation with other groups in 
industry. I was assigned to this committee of which I was a member 
to make contacts with landowner groups, ranchers, and farmers. cot- 
tongrowers, and also with the coal people. I made a great number of 
contacts with those groups in an effort to ascertain whether their 
philosophy with reference to this matter was the same as ours, and 
whether or not they could lend their support to an effort to correct it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker, did you personally contact any Members 
of Congress or the Senate ? 

Mr. Baxer. I have had contact with a number of Members of Con- 
gress, with our two Senators from Texas. I have had contact with 
the authors of the bill in the House and in the Senate, and with certain 
other members of our delegation, but I have not actually spent much 
time with any of those in a discussion of this legislation. 

Those with whom I had more or less casual discussions were the pro- 
ponents of legislation who saw the thing already as I did. 

The Cuamman. Members whom you already felt were favorable to 
the legislation and some you knew were. Certainly the authors of the 
bill you thought were favorable to it, and I am sure you knew the posi- 
tion of your own Senators from Texas. So your contacts with them 
were largely a consultation, in other words, to try to be helpful about 
information. 

Mr. Baxer. More or less casual. 
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lhe CuarrMAN. Rather than to try to persuade them. 

Mr. Baxer. No, they were already as much persuaded as I was. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you contact a member who was adverse to your 

position and try to get him to change his mind ? 
’ Mr. Baxer. Outside of our Texas delegation, and those I have men- | 
tioned. I had a visit with Senator George, who had voted for the Kerr 
bill. I had some discussion with him, but I would not say that I was 
undertaking necessarily to persuade Senator George on the subject. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Woodul, I address this question to you. You 
were employed in the capacity of public relations an for the company, 
or what we might term a “lobbyist,” if you want to use that word, 
Whom did you contact and what effort did you make on behalf of your 
client ¢ 

Mr. Wooput. While the bill was pending, I discussed it with all of 
the Texas members from time to time. They were all for it. We 
didn’t have a very hard job there. They had a lot of differences of 
opinion. 

The Cuairman. About various amendments, I assume. 

Mr. Wooput. Some would want to gig the long lines or somebody 
wanted to have an amendment to force a connection here and there, but 
the main thing was to explain our position that we wanted the best bill 
we could get. One of our greatest troubles is that most of the Texans 
are great believers in free enterprise, and the sanctity of contracts, and 
they just could not see amending the contracts with escalator clauses. 
They overlooked the principle of law that when the Supreme Court 
said that they were public utilities and were hooked, that that was the 
law, and it was an accomplished fact. We had a lot of minor problems 
like that. 

The Cuatrman. That was within the Texas delegation. 

Mr. Wooput. That was within the Texas delegation. 

The Cuamman. All of whom favored the general objective of the 
measure. 

Mr. Woovvut. Every one of them was favorable. The oil and gas 
business is a very important business in Texas. I served with a great 
many of them. 

The CHamman. I understand that it is an important resource 
there. 

Mr. Wooput. I don’t know anybody in Texas who would be against 
the free enterprise system, particularly with oil and gas. I talked to 
the two Senators at times. I talked to their administrative assistants 
many times. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get outside the Texas delegation for a minute. 

Mr.Wooput. I talked to some of the Representatives of the other 
oil-and-gas-producing States during the time the bills were up. A lot 
of them had the same views about escalator clauses and amending the 
contract after it was already made by legislation, which recognized 
some of those features. But outside of that—sir? 

The Cuatrman. All right. Go ahead and finish your statement. 

_Mr. Wooput. They were all inside of those who were favorable to the 
bill. We knew they were. 

The CHarrman. Outside of those favorable to the bill, and you knew 
were favorable to the bill, did you approach others that you were in 
doubt about, or who you thought were opposed to the bill and try to 
persuade them ? 
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Mr. Wooput. No, sir; I did not, for the on reason that they 
didn’t know me, and I had no entree to them. I knew a lot of them 
pees: but I didn’t think my argument would appeal to them. 

here are plenty of other people in their own bailwicks. I didn’t see 
any point to my going around and ringing the doorbells. I didn’t come 
to see you and talk about it. I didn’t know any reason—or any of the 
rest of them. I understood the Senators were pretty busy, and that it 
was better, instead of everybody flocking in — trying to give them an 
explanation of the free enterprise system, and the drift to socialism, 
to let somebody else do that. There wasn’t any point to it. 

The Cuairman. The effect of your testimony is that outside of the 
Texas delegation and others that you knew were supporting the legis- 
lation, you did not contact anybody to persuade them or in an effort 
to persuade them to change their minds and to support it? 

Mr. Wooput. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. You did try to keep the internal situation under 
control with respect to the Texas delegation, and others whom you 
knew favored the legislation. 

Mr. Wooput. Just like they were trying to kep all the industry to- 
gether. It isa pretty hard job. 

The Cuamman. Any questions? 

Senator Gotpwater. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. [amsorry I took so much time. I was trying to ex 
pedite this a little. Maybe I did just the opposite. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fay. I think we have covered many of the points that I did want 
to take up, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to try to develop, if we can, 
just as speedily as possible, the relationship you had, Mr. Baker, with 
this General Gas Committee, and setting it up. You know Maston 
Nixon, did you not ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. How did he happen to be chosen the chairman of that par- 
ticular committee ? 

Mr. Baxer. The General Gas Committee was really an outgrowth 
of what is known as the Gas Study Committee, which was organized in 
1953, after the decision of the circuit court in the Phillips case. The 
industry was very much concerned and they set up a Gas Study Com- 
ae as a result of an informal meeting in Chicago in November 
of 1953. 

At that meeting, Maston Nixon was made chairman of this Gas 
Study Committee. That Gas Study Committee functioned for nearly 
a year trying to get our position developed and understood and later, 
I believe in October 1954, it was felt that there was need for a broader 
representation of the industry than was present in this more limited 
Gas Study Committee, and that all branches of the business ought to 
be insiten into an overall policy committee that would deal with this 

roblem. 
, A meeting was called at San Antonio. Mr. Nixon, as the chairman 
of the Gas Study Committee, presided as temporary chairman at this 
meeting, which was a very large meeting. At that meeting the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee was organized, and Mr. Nixon was chosen as 
chairman. 

Mr. Nixon is an independent oil and gas producer, president of the 
Southern Minerals Co., and is a recognized leader among independents 
in the industry. 
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Mr. Fay. Then you are familiar with this more or less organization 
chart Outline of Responsibilities of Committees of the General Gas 
Committee, are you, sir? 

Mr. Baxer. 1 am familiar—— 

Mr. Fay. You have been over it with the staff ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I am familiar with the charts. The aa which you 
hold in your hand, I am familiar with those documents. The outline of 
the duties of committees is a series of documents which Herman 
Pressler and I prepared and submitted to the steering committee, I 
believe, of the Gas Study Committee. 


The CuHarrman. The Chair will make these documents, Chart of 
Organization, exhibit 33, and the Outline of Responsibilities of Com- 
mittees, exhibit No. 34, a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to marked “Exhibits 33 and 34” appear in 
the record at this point.) 


Exuisit No. 33 
January 1, 1955 
GENERAL GAs COMMITTEE 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


Chairman: R. F. Windfohr, 1107 Continental Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Vice chairman: C. H. Murphy, Jr., Murphy Corp., Murphy Building, El Dorado, 
Ark. 
Executive secretary: Charles E. Simons, 1612 Continental Life Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
Members : 
Hines H. Baker, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 
R. F. Baker, the Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Howard Boyd, El Paso Natural Gas Co., C. & I. Life Building, Houston, 
Tex. 
Earl A. Brown, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Box 900, Dallas, Tex. 
Floyd S. Bryant, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
E. F. Bullard, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 
John B. Connally, Richardson & Bass, Fort Worth National Bank Building, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
James J. Cosgrove, Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 
Harold Decker, Houston Oil Company of Texas, Box 2412, Houston, Tex. 
Paul Endacott, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Leslie Fournier, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Room 2621, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
Walter . Hallanan, Plymouth Oil Co., Benedum Trees Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
S. an Irelan, Cities Service Oil Co., Empire-Masonic Building, Bartlesville, 
sla. 
A. Jacobsen, Amerada Petroleum Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
William F. Kenney, Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Clayton Orn, the Ohio Oil Co., 539 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio. 
Sidney Swensrud, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. M. Vaughey, Vaughey & Vaughey, Box 4268, Jackson, Miss. 
— Wagner, the Chicago Corp., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
L. S. Wescoat, Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
Claude C. Wild, Jr., Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 605 Common- 
wealth Building, Washington, D. C. 
W. E. Wilson, United Gas Corp., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, La. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH OTHER GROUPS 


means 8. B. Irelan, Cities Service Oil Co., Empire-Masonic Building, Bartles- 
ville, a. 


Vice chairman: L. S. Wescoat, Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Members : 

Hines H. Baker, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Box 2180, Houston, Tex 

J. S. Bridwell, Bridwell Oil Co., 814 City National Bank Building, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

J. Sayles Leach, the Texas Co., 135 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

John F. Lynch, the LaGloria Oil & Gas Co., Box 779, Corpus Christi, Tex 

Fred Robinson, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Room 2621, 120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil Company of California, 617 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEGAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Chairman: Rayburn Foster, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Members: 
Russell Brown, Independent Petroleum Association of America, 111) Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
W. O. Crain, United Gas Co., Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 
Joseph Daniels, Baker & Daniels, Fletcher Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Herman Pressler, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 
Clayton Orn, the Ohio Oil Co., 589 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio. 


LEGISLATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Chairman: Claude C. Wild, Jr., Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 605 Com- 
monwealth Building, Washington, D. C. 
Vice chairman: Russell Brown, Independent Petroleum Association of America, 
1110 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members: 
Floyd 8S. Bryant, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Fayette B. Dow, National Petroleum Association, 980 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
John A. Ferguson, Independent Natural Gas Association of America, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
W. W. Flenniken, 222 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 
Leslie Fournier, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., room 2621, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Ray C. Hinman, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Harold L. Kennedy, the Ohio Oil Co., 208 Commonwealth Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Frank W. Rogers, Western Oil & Gas Association, 1701 K Street NW 
Washington, D. C. 
Guy H. Woodward, 321 Stanolind Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


EVIDENCE SUBCOM MITTEE 


Chairman: Clayton Orn, the Ohio Oil Co., 539 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio 
Vice chairman: Walter S. Hallanan, Plymouth Oil Co., Benedum Trees Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Members : 
James J. Cosgrove, Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 
W. W. Heard, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
W. F. Kenney, Shell Oil Corp., RCA Building, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
Harry Polk, the California Co., California Company Building, New Orleans 
La. 


ExH1BIT No. 34 
OUTLINE OF RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMITTEES 
September 14, 1954 
I. GENERAL COMMITTEE 
A. The general committee should include representatives— 


(1) From oil and gas associations interested in the amendment of the 
NGA ; 
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(2) Of producers of oil and gas desiring to take an active part in the 
program ; 

(3) Of interstate transmission companies desiring to take an active part 
in the prograln. 

B. The general committee shall have the following responsibilities 

(1) It shall pass upon matters of broad basic policy involving any change 
in the basic program already adopted and shall receive reports from the 
steering committee. 

(2) It shall pass upon all matters referred to it by the steering com- 
mittee. 

(3) As a committee and through its members it will encourage and 
bring about the coordination through the steering committee and its sub- 
committees of all activities in connection with the program in order that 
unified action may be obtained. It is not the purpose to discourage indi- 
vidual action or action by trade associations but to have the steering com- 
mittee informed at all times of planned action before taken in order that 
all efforts may be coordinated, and no one will be working at cross-pur 
poses or duplicate activities of others. 

(4) The members of the general committee shall advise with the steering 
committee and carry out or cause to be carried out such assignments as 
they may be requested to perform by the steering committee (or its subcom- 
mittees as to areas within the province of the subcommittee making the 
request). - 

II. STEERING COMMITTEE 


A. The steering committee shall be enlarged to 17 members and may be further 
enlarged at its discretion. 
B. The steering committe shall have the following responsibilities: 

(1) To effectuate the legislative program adopted by the general commit- 
tee on the recommendations of the steering committee. 

(2) Of initiating, expediting, and coordinating all activities within the 
oil and gas industry necessary or helpful to the legislative program to amend 
the Natural Gas Act. 

(3) To pass upon all matters of policy subject to approval by the general 
committee of all broad basic policy matters involving any change in the 
basic program adopted by the general committee. 

(4) To appoint such subcommittees and assign to them such responsibil- 
ities in connection with the legislative program as the steering committee 
may deem advisable, including the following subcommittees : 

(a) Legal committee. 

(b) Legislative committee. 

(c) Committee on cooperation of other groups. 

(d@) Evidence committee. 

The steering committee may enlarge or reduce the membership of its 
subcommittees and shall coordinate their activities. However, direct liaison 
must be maintained among the subcommittees and among the members of the 
various subcommittees, and their activities which affect or bear upon areas with- 
in the province of another subcommittee should be coordinated by the subcom- 
mittees as well as by the steering committee. 

(5) To assign to its individual members, to members of the genera! 
committee, to other persons or organizations in the oil and gas industry or 
to any other person or organization such responsibilities and duties in con- 
nection with the program as the steering commmittee may deem advisable. 
It shall keep the appropriate subcommittees advised of the assignments. 

(6) To report to the general committee from time to time, and whenever 
requested by its chairman or vice chairman, concerning the program, its 
progress, the activities which are being conducted or planned, and any other 
matter of interest in connection with the program. 

_ (7) To obtain administration support of the program and to make through 
its members or others the contacts necessary to obtain such support. 


III. COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION OF OTHER GROUPS 


_ A. This committee shall be responsible for obtaining the support of the legis- 
‘ation by other groups and elements in other industries. The committee shall 
keep the steering committee and the legislative committee fully informed of those 
groups whose support has been obtained in order that such committees can make 
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the most effective use of the support of the groups and coordinate their actiy- 
ities with those of the oil and gas industry. 
B. Included in the groups whose support should be obtained are: 
(1) Farmers 
(2) Ranchers 
(3) Sheep and goat raisers 
(4) Distributing and marketing 
(5) Railroads, railroad brotherhoods 
(6) Coal industry, coal unions 
(7) Oil and gas unions 
(8) Sulfur industry 
(9) Chamber of commerce (National and State) 
(10) Attorneys General Association 
(11) Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
(12) State governments 
(a) Producing States 
(b) Consuming States 
(c) Other States 
(13) League of Municipalities 
(14) National Association of Railroad and Utility Commissions 


IV. LEGAL COM MITTEE 


A. The legal committee shall: 

(1) Draft proposed legislation in terms consistent with the basic policies 
adopted by the general committee and in accordance with the instructions of 
the steering committee. 

(2) Review all bills introduced in Congress to amend the National Gas 
Act and drafts of proposed bills submitted to it and prepare such analyses 
thereof and amendments thereto as may be needed or requested by the 
steering committee or legislative committee. 

(3) Coordinate its activities )closely with the legislative committee, 
keeping it fully informed. 

(4) Assist the evidence committee in preparing statements of witnesses and 
testimony in support of the desired legislation for use before congressional 
committees. 

(5) Perform such other functions as may be assigned to it by the steering 
committee. 

(6) Keep the steering committee fully informed at all times concerning its 
activities. 

V. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


A, In carrying out its functions, the legislative committee shall work closely 
with the steering committee, keeping it advised at all times as to the activities of 
the legislative committee, shall maintain liaison with all other subcommittees of 
the steering committee, coordinate the activities of the legislative committee with 
those of the other subcommittees, and shall through its members or through the 
steering committee obtain the assistance of persons or organizations in the oil 
and gas industry for special assignment and coordinate their activities. With 
the approval of the steering committee, the legislative committee shall appoint 
such subcommittees as it deems necessary, assign to them certain phases of the 
work, and coordinate their activities. 

B. Subject to the direction of the steering committee, the legislative committee 
shall: 

(1) Take action to bring about the introduction in Congress of the de- 
sired legislation on a nonpartisan basis, signed by the leaders of both parties 
in the Senate and House and by as many Senators and Congressmen from 
consuming States as possible. 

(2) Work with the Federal Power Commission in order to: 

(a) prevail upon it to recommend to Congress the enactment of the 
specific legislation desired, or 

(b) in the alternative, its agreement upon the type of legislation de- 
sirable and its active support of such legislation. 

(3) Encourage the prompt consideration of the proposed legislation by the 
proper congressional committees, their favorable report of it to Congress, and 
its early consideration by the Congress. 
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VI. EVIDENCE COMMITTEE 


A. This committee shall be composed of those members appointed to it by the 
steering committee, and the members of the legal committee and the legislative 
committee shall be ex officio members of this committee. 

8. This committee shall be responsible for selecting and securing the agree- 
ment of witnesses to appear on behalf of the oil industry at congressional coim- 
mittee hearings and to testify as to the need for an amendment to the Natural 
a The committee shall assist witnesses in assembling data bearing on the prob- 
lem and in preparing statements, 

I. The committee shall keep the steering committee fully informed of its 
activities and shall cooperate with the legislative and the legal committees 
whose members are ex officio members of this committee. 

Mr. Baker. We presented these to the steering committee, and they 
were discussed. 

Mr. Fay. So far as you are concerned, they set forth generally the 
thoughts that you believed might be the responsibilities of these par- 
ticular subcommittees, such as legislative, legal, and evidence com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Baker. They embraced the thinking of Herman Pressler and 
me as to what would be a good organizational setup. They were pre- 
sented to the committee. I do not believe they were ever formally ap- 
proved, but they were discussed and I suppose formed a sort of ar 
ground against which the committees were organized and operated, 
but they were not formally approved, if 1 remember correctly, were 
never adopted, and cannot be said, I believe, to constitute any action 
by either the general committee or the steering committee. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you if they were followed as a general 
guide without formal adoption ? 

Mr. Baxer. In many respects; yes. 

Mr. Fay. May we have this one exhibit marked also, Mr. Chairman, 
please ? 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the steering committee mem- 
orandum, General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Baxer. The General Gas Committee statement here to the 
general committee was never submitted, if I recall correctly, to the 
General Gas Committee, and there was no action taken with regard 
to it. 

Mr. Fay. The steering committee memorandum which I have here 
actually was set up and was considered by the General Gas Committee 
as a functioning steering committee, was it not, of which Mr. Wind- 
fohr was the chairman, Mr. Murphy vice chairman, and Charles Simons 
was the executive secretary? That was the organization of the steering 
committee, was it not, with the other members listed thereafter ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, the committee was set up with named personnel, 
which changed some in the course of the handling of this problem. 

Mr. Fay. Could we have that marked, then, Mr. Chairman, as the 
next exhibit ? 

Mr. Baker. Is that the personnel of the committee that you refer to? 

The CHatrrman. The title of it is “Steering Committee, General 
Gas Committee, chairman, R. F. Windfohr, vice chairman, C. H. 
Murphy, Jr.” 

Mr. Baxer. Oh, yes. I was trying to get at whether you were 
referring to the outline of duties and responsibilities or to the compo- 
sition of the committee. 


83253—56——33 
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The Cuarrman. The composition is what this appears to be. 

Mr. Fay. I just wanted to have in the record the membership of 
these different committees, and I think this exhibit does state that, 
You have a copy of it there or I am sure Mr. Jones has. 

Mr. Baxerr. I believe that these lists here are probably the initial 
membership of those committees. 

Mr. Fay. ‘hat is my understanding. 

Mr. Baxer. At the time shortly after the General Gas Committee 
was organized in October, but they may have varied some during the 
course of the life of the organization. 

The Cuatrman. This document will be made exhibit No. 35 for 
reference for whatever value it may have. 

(Exhibit No. 35 will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Pressler, may I address a question to you? Are you 
familiar with the legislative committee generally ¢ 

Mr. Presser. I was not on the legislative committee, but in the 
legal committee we did work up data and information that was used 
by that committee. 

Mr. Fay. Were you aware that Mr. Fayette Dow and John A. 
Ferguson, Ray C. Hinman, Harold L. Kennedy, and Frank W. Rogers 
were on that legislative committee ? 

Mr. Presster. I know all of them. I knew that most of them were 
on the committee. 

Mr. Fay. The record of the Secretary of the Senate discloses all 
five of them have registered under the act. So far as the legislative 
committee was concerned, it actually contained members primarily 
who had registered under the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Presser. Of course, I don’t know of my own knowledge if they 
were registered. 

Mr. Fay. I just wanted to have you affirm that these men were on 
it. I am asserting that they were registered under the act. 

Mr. Presser. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Could you please describe the functions of the legal sub- 
committee that you were on, Mr. Pressler? 

Mr. Pressier. I think the legal subcommittee actually acted pretty 
well in line with this outline of duties. As Mr. Baker said, I don’t 
think that was ever formally adopted, but I think our activities were 
pretty well encompassed in that outline. 

Mr. Fay. One of the functions in that outline was that you would 


prepare drafts of legislation and amendments thereto for that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Presster. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. After the steering committee received the drafts they 
would then presumably pass them on to someone for transmission to 
Members of Congress, would they not ? 

Mr. Presster. You see, the legal committee was a subcommittee of 
the steering committee. After we finished the drafts, they were sub- 
mitted to the steering committee for consideration and approval or 
disapproval. We were through as far as the draft of the legislation 
was concerned, and we sent it on to the steering committee. They did 
not have to take what we drafted. 

Mr. Fay. That which they did accept—what did they do? 
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Mr. Presster. I could not say who did it or how it was done, but it 
was placed in the hands—I am presuming to some extent. I can't 
swear to this. z 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that. = 

Mr. PRESSLER. But I know, and yet I am not in a position to say who 

id it. 
. Mr. Fay. You didn’t do it personally. I understand that. 

Mr. Pressier. I didn’t do it personally. Those drafts were taken 
and placed in the hands of Members of Congress who were known to 
be proponents of amendments of the Natural Gas Act to correct the 
Phillips decision. ' 

Mr. Fay. That would be corroborated by this letter from Mr. 
Nixon’s files in the General Gas Committee, dated March 2, 1955, and 
signed by Maston Nixon, addressed to Mrs. Margaret Smith, who is 
connected with the General Gas Committee in Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Cuamman. The Margaret Smith there is not Senator Marga- 
ret Smith. 

Mr. Fay. Norelation. She was in the office in Texas. 

The Cuarmman. Just for the benefit of the public, not to get it 
confused. 

Mr. Fay. In the second paragraph of that letter, Mr. Pressler, Mr. 
Nixon said, “Congressman Oren Harris will introduce in the House 
today a bill that represents the views of the General Gas Committee.” 
So certainly the inference is pretty clear that whatever work had been 
done in preparing these exhibits and drafts was passed on to Con- 
gress. Iam not implying anything wrong with it. I am trying to get 
the mechanics of it only, sir. 

Mr. PREssLER. Surely. 

Mr. Fay. So it is logical to assume—— 

Mr. Presster. I never saw that letter and never heard of it until 
yesterday. 

Mr. Fay. Right. 

Mr. Presser. I think we should make it clear that whatever drafts 
the legal committee made and whatever drafts were passed on to Mem- 
bers of Congress, that wasn’t the draft that was introduced. I think 
that Congressman Oren Harris gave an explanation on the floor of the 
House as to how he worked up this bill. I have not read that recently, 
but it is in the Congressional Record, and my recollection generally 
is that the Congressman said that he had bills from numerous sources, 
and I am sure that he had the bill that the legal committee drafted. 

Mr, Fay. Mr. Pressler, isn’t it a fact that you personally would be 
mighty disappointed if all of the efforts that you spent on this legis- 
lation were thrown in the wastebasket and never brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress? 

Mr. Presster. I certainly would. 

Mr. Fay. That sums it up, sir. 

With respect to the evidence subcommittee of the GGC, isn’t it a 
fact that practically every statement that anyone in the oil industry 
was to submit or in any way attempt to bring to the attenion of Con- 
gress was to be cleared through that evidence subcommittee of GGC 
if possible ? r 

Mr. Presster. Everyone we could get to do that. Of course, that 
doesn’t mean that every statement that was made—— 
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Mr. Fay. I appreciate that, but everything that it was possible for 
this segment of the oil industry that was channeling its efforts through 
GGC was concerned. : 

Mr. Presster. That is correct. 

Mr. Fay. In other words, the word was out to the industry that 
GGC was the clearinghouse to make sure that there was uniformity of 
expression as far as the oil industry was concerned. ‘ 

Mr. Presser. As Mr. Baker explained, that was the purpose of the 
GGC; yes. 

Mr. Baxer. Of course, I may say that like a lot of other things it 
was not entirely successful, and we had 

Mr. Fay. It was not a complete failure, either, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Mr. Fay. Some of it was accomplished. 

Mr. Baxer. We had suggestions for amendments with which this 
group was not in accord offered by other segments of the gas industry, 

Mr. Fay. Lappreciate that. 

Mr. Baker. There was not complete success in unifying the oil 
industry or the gas industry with reference to the legislation. 

Mr. Fay. Coming up to more present times, Mr. Nixon wired this 
committee shortly after it was formed asking that he be allowed to 
appear and give testimony on behalf of the General Gas Committee, 
and this committee did give him that right, and he appeared in early 
May. He was the first witness who appeared. He made a statement 
at that time. Did he discuss with you the statement that he proposed 
to give to the committee before coming up here, Mr. Baker ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes; he discussed the statement with me. 

Mr. Fay. In detail? Was it a telephone discussion or was it a 
personal conference going over the statement ? 

Mr. Baxer. We discussed it, I believe, on the telephone. I don’t 
believe I ever reviewed his testimony with him. 

Mr. Fay. I see. With respect to Mr. McCullum, did he have an 
occasion to discuss with you his statement that he gave before this 
committee about a month and a half after Mr. Nixon’s appearance’ 

Mr. Baker. I don’t think so. I knew that McCullum was going to 
appear, but I don’t think I discussed with him his testimony. 

Mr. Fay. You have no recollection of Mr. McCullum’s 

Mr. Baxer. I didn’t read any statement that he had in advance. 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that, but do you have any recollection of Mr. 
McCullum’s telling you that he was not in accord with what Mr. 
Nixon had certainly implied, if not stated before the committee with 
respect to the function of GGC. 

Mr. Baxer. I don’t recall that he did. 

Mr. Fay. You do not recall that? 

The Cuatrman. As I recall, Mr. Nixon’s testimony left the impres- 
sion I am sure with me, and probably with other members of the 
committee, that the General Gas Committee was an educational com- 
mittee, such as you possibly have described with respect to the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee. That is the impression that I 
had from his testimony after he had concluded that the General Gas 
Committee was not performing the functions, and not created to per- 
form the functions that other witnesses here, including yourself, have 
testified that it was definitely established to perform. 
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Mr. Baxer. My concept of the General Gas Committee and its sub- 
committees was that it was to deal with this problem and to undertake 
to unify the industry’s viewpoint and resolve these conflicts and carry 
on activity that would include, for example, a very important thing, 
the presentation of the case before the committees o nen to 
make the case for the legislation. For that purpose the Gas Commit- 
tee employed a group of analysts to search the facts within the industry 
and assemble for use of witnesses and for use of Congressmen who 
might inquire the facts regarding the thing. That is one of its 
functions. 

The CuamrMan. In other words, isn’t it safe to say that except for 
the Phillips decision, and the need or desire for legislation to correct 
the condition that the oil industry found itself in after that decision, 
except for that, the General Gas Committee would never have been 
formed ? 

Mr. Baxer. I think that is correct ; yes, sir. 

The CHamrMAN. So it was created and established definitely to try to 
bring about the enactment of legislation. 

Mr. Baxer. I think so. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct the same question, if 
I may, to Mr. Pressler. What would be your response to the chair- 
man’s question ? 

Mr. Presster. I would be 100 percent in agreement with Mr. Baker’s 
statement. 

Mr. Fay. In the broadest sense, having functions at the operations 
level, rather than the directing level, it is your concept that GGC was 
the agency of the oil industry that was to deal directly with Congress 
wherever such contacts were necessary ¢ 

Mr. Presster. From my information as active on this legal com- 
mittee and as on the evidence committee—as you know, the legal com- 
mittee worked with or were ex officio members of the evidence com- 
mittee—from my observation I would say that I agree entirely that the 
actual functioning of the committee was as Mr. Baker described its 
purpose. 

Mr. Baxer. I would like to say that I don’t think that the General 
Gas Committee was organized as a lobbying committee as such, neces- 
sarily. It was organized on a very broad basis to deal with this prob- 
lem and to seek legislation. I believe that the basic philosophy was 
that we had a good case, that we had a sound position in the interest 
not only of the gas-producing business, but in the interest of the con- 
sumers of America, and in the interest of the public, and that if we 
could get our facts properly and squarely before the Congress, we 
would get the right kind of answer. For that reason we spent a lot of 
time undertaking to assemble the data and information and a good 
part of that was presented through Dr. Boatwright before the com- 
mittees. Statements were prepared that were for the information of 
the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. aon, it is merely a question of the word “lobbying.” 

Mr. Baker. I suppose that is right. 

Mr. Fay. If you define it in a certain way, it would cover what you 
said, and if you define it in another way—— 

Mr. Baxrr. The point I was making is that the direct contact with 
the Members of Congress would be only one of the functions of the 
committee in any event. 
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Mr. Fay. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Pressler, are you familiar with that quotation that I read from 
the letter of December 22, 1955, from Mr. Skinner to Mr. Howard, 
that— 


Herman Pressler and I have just returned from another trip to Alabama— 


Mr. Presstzr. To the best of my recollection I never heard it before 
you read it. 

Mr. Fay. I mean you are familiar with the trip, sir. 

Mr. Presster. I remember that. 

Mr. Fay. And you remember what he was referring to. 

Mr. Presstrr. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. That states the substance of it. 

Mr. Presster. Will you read it again ? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 


Herman Pressler and I have just returned from another trip to Alabama. 
From all reports we have had the PIC group which you started off a couple of 
weeks ago have really done an effective job. Jim Britton tells us that about 100 
mayors have sent favorable telegrams to Senators from Alabama. We saw 
several people and each of them has agreed to help us in every way possible. 

Mr. Presster. Yesterday, Mr. Kenney testified that that was not a 
PIC effort. I am not in a position to say it was or that it was not. 
I know that Mr. Britton and a number of oil people who were also 
engaged in PIC work were active in this. I could not tell you the 
names of the others. Whether it was a PIC effort or not, Mr. Ken- 
ney is the one, as vice chairman of PIC, to tell you. 

Mr. Fay. I appreciate that. I am not trying to have you affirm or 
deny it, either way, Mr. Pressler, but simply to affirm the existence of 
the occurrence and that the objective down there in Alabama was to 
get the mayors concertedly throughout the little towns there to petition 
their Senators here in behalf of this legislation. 

Mr. Presster. Well, I will say it wasn’t to get the mayors to petition 
the Senators. The mayors of the Municipal penne of Alabama in the 
House filed statements, and there was publicity given in the papers, and 
in their magazine which described this bill that the House had passed 
in early 1955, in the closing days of that session, described it as a bill 
which totally released the gas producing and gathering business from 
Federal control, from FPC control. As all of you who are familiar 
with the bill know, that was not the bill. This effort that Mr. Skinner 
and I tried to institute in Alabama, or rather assist, because I think 
Mr. Paxton Howard had already started the program, and was doing 
a very effective job of it, was to try to tell the mayors what this bill 
really did, and that it accomplished the purposes they were talking 
about, and it wasn’t a bill that just released the producing business 
from Federal Power Commission jurisdiction. It was a program to 
educate them as to what the bill was. 

I don’t know, like Mr. Skinner—I made two trips, I believe, with 
Mr. Skinner, and he made another trip that I wasn’t on. My best 
recollection is that I didn’t go to Birmingham with him. But the 
perpen there was to tell the group in Alabama interested in this what 
the bill actually did. That was the only function that I could per- 
form down there. 

Mr. Fay. Your total number of trips to Alabama were two trips! 

Mr. Presster. Two or three. I don’t remember exactly. 
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Mr. Fay. But the subject matter was always the same whether it 
was 2 or 3 it was the same. 

Mr. Presster. Sure. What we were worried about in Alabama was 

tting over to the mayors the true nature of the Harris-Fulbright 

ill. 

Mr. Fay. With any expectation as to what they might do if you 
did get it over ? 

Mr. Pressier. They had taken action on the basis that the bill re- 
jeased the gas-producing business entirely from any sort of control 
or regulation, and we wanted to tell them what the ‘bill actually did. 

Mr. Fay. There is only one other subject matter that I would like 
to ask for your comments on, and that is with respect to the campaign 
contributions. I think you heard the questions yesterday, Mr. Baker. 
We recognize the limitations that the statute provides so far as a cor- 
porate entity is concerned, but its officers as individual citizens do have 
the right to contribute or not to contribute as they see fit. We would 
like for the record to have ae opinion and your views on the subject 
of campaign contributions by you or any of your officers that you know 
anything about. 

Mr. Baker. I suppose it would be a sad day if our corporate of- 
ficers as individuals didn’t exercise their rights of citizenship that 
other people exercise. As a company we make no effort to control 
what these directors and management people do. They make con- 
tributions as they see fit. They do make contributions, and I make 
contributions. 

The Cuarrman. There is no company policy about it, is there, re- 
quiring them to do it or suggesting that they do it 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. As far as you personally are concerned, or any of your 
officers, in operating independently of the company, you had no oc- 
casion to is tom registered representative to make contributions. 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Mr. Fay. Did you make any contributions during the pendency of 
this bill to any Senator or Congressman ? 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Mr. Fay. You did not. Do you know any officers of your com- 
pany that did or of anybody that did? 

Mr. Baxrr. No; I don’t know of anybody that made contributions 
during the period. I certainly know of none of our officers who did. 

Mr. Fay. Ihave nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baxer. I have read in the papers about contributions. 

The Cuamman. How about Mr. Woodul? 

Mr. Wooput. I made no contributions and no promises of contri- 
butions. 

The CHarrman. Were any sought from you. 

Mr. Wooput. No; none were sought from me. 

The Cuatrman. You were not solicited for contributions? 

Mr. Wooput. No. 

The Cuarrman. You made none and made no promises of any. 

Any further questions ? 

Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

That concludes the series of hearings. Tentatively at least in so 
far as I know—it will be firmed up accordingly—the committee ex- 
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pects to reconvene the 8th of October, at which time there will be 
another series of public hearings of some 3 days, maybe 4. I can- 
not tell at this time. The exact nature of the subjects that will be 
inquired into and the witnesses will have to be announced later, 
There are a number of tentative prospects and we will have to re- 
solve the exact schedule later, as to what witnesses and what phase 
of this inquiry will be covered at that time. 

This is an election year, and, as everybody knows, it is pretty dif- 
ficult to get a quorum sometimes, and to get the full attendance that 
we would like to have. We are going to move along with this assign- 
ment which the committee has as expeditiously as we reasonably can, 
and I wish to thank all witnesses who have appeared. I believe at 
this series we have examined 25 witnesses. One of them was in execu- 
tive session, and his testimony was of no consequence and as far as 
I know will never be made public unless other members of the com- 
mittee want it publicized. He was a volunteer witness. We thought 
he was. So we accepted his volunteering and let him get it off his 
chest. We found out he had nothing to get off his chest. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed subject to call 
of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1956 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SpecraL Comittee To Investigate Poiirican 
Activities, LoppyinG, AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 219, 84th Congress, agreed to February 22, 1956, in room 357 
of the Senate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators McClellan, Thye, and Goldwater. 

Present also: George Morris Fay, chief counsel; John J. McGovern, 
associate counsel; Paul E. Kamerick, chief investigator; and Vivien I. 
McConnell, chief clerk. 

The Cuatrman. The special committee will come to order. 

(Members of the special committee present at the convening of the 
hearing were Senators McClellan and Thye.) 


The CHatrman. The special committee convenes this morning pur- 
suant to adjournament from yesterday. 


Before proceeding with the witnesses scheduled to be heard this 
morning, the Chair wishes to make an insertion in the record. 

When the President vetoed H. R. 6645, known as the Natural Gas 
Act, he stated in his veto message among other things: 

A body of evidence has accumulated indicating that private persons have 
been seeking to further their own interests by highly questionable activities. 

The committee has undertaken to secure or have that body of evi- 
dence made available to it and, in an effort to secure that evidence 
and that information, the Chair, at the direction of the committee, 
wrote some letters and | shall identify them and direct that they be 
printed in the record at this point. 

Letter of July 3, 1956, from the chairman to the Honorable Percival 
Brundage, Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

His reply thereto on July 13, 1956, addressed to the Chair. 

Letter to the President of the United States, July 16, 1956, from 
the chairman of the committee. 
Re reply from the White House of August 8, 1956, by Gov. Sherman 
Adams. 

Another letter from the chairman to the Attorney General of the 
United States dated September 6, 1956. 

The reply of the Attorney General to the Chair, of October 3, 1956. 

_These letters being printed in the record in that sequence will fully 
disclose the efforts of the committee to secure the information. 
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(The correspondence referred to follows :) 


UnttTep States SENATE, 
SpecIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES, LOBBYING, AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1956. 
Hon. PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. BRuNDAGE: This special committee, of which I am the chairman, 
is interested in knowing what facts, if any, were available to the President for 
the preparation of his veto message on the Harris-Fulbright bill, other than 
the well-publicized incident which was gone into by the George Select Committee 
for Contribution Investigations. 

This committee will appreciate your kind cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] Jonn L. McCLeLLan, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn L. McClean, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, 
and Campaign Contributions, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: In answer to your letter of July 3, 1956, I do not 
know whether or not any information not made public through the press and 
radio was known to the President in connection with his consideration of the 
natural-gas bill. 


I am sorry that I cannot be of greater assistance to you in this regard. 
Sincerely yours, 


[s] Percrvat Brunpageg, Director. 


JULY 16, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As chairman of this special committee, I asked the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget on July 3, 1956, to inform this committee of 
any facts which were made available to you in the preparation of your veto 
message of February 20, 1956, of H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act, as 
amended. By letter dated July 13, 1956, the Director replied: 

“* * * T do not know whether or not any information not made public through 
the press and radio was known to the President in connection with his considera- 
tion of the natural-gas bill.” 

This committee was established to ascertain facts relating to attempts to in- 
fluence improperly or illegally the Senate or any Member thereof. Since your 
veto message on the bill to amend the Natural Gas Act stated that “* * * a 
body of evidence has accumulated indicating that private persons * * * have 
been seeking to further their own interests by highly questionable activities,” I 
respectfully request that this “body of evidence” be made available for consider- 
ation in carrying out the responsibilities which have been imposed upon the com- 
mittee by Senate Resolution 219. 

I am, dear Mr. President, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) JoHn L. McCLetian, 
Chairman. 


THE WHItTe Hovuse, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Washington, D. C., August 8, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This will acknowledge your letter to the President 
about his veto of H. R. 6645, the bill to amend the Natural Gas Act. 
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The President reached his decision on the bill after considering information 
of questionable activities which came to him through many channels. All of 
this information was turned over to the Department of Justice, and I presume 
it is being used in connection with the grand jury's investigation. In view of 
that fact, any request concerning this matter should be made to the Department 
of Justice. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) SHERMAN ADAMS. 


SEPTreMBER 6, 1956. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I addressed a letter to the President on July 
16, 1956, requesting for the consideration of this committee the facts which 
were available to him, and which influenced his veto of H. R. 6645, to amend 
the Natural Gas Act, as amended. This letter stated in part: 

“This committee was established to ascertain facts relating to attempts to 
influence improperly or illegally the Senate or any Member thereof. Since your 
yeto message on the bill to amend the Natural Gas Act stated that ‘* * * a 
body of evidence has accumulated indicating that private persons * * * have 
been seeking to further their own interests by highly questionable activities,’ I 
respectfully request that this ‘body of evidence’ be made available for consid- 
eration in carrying out the responsibilities which have been imposed upon the 
committee by Senate Resolution 219.” 

On August 8, 1956, I received the following reply from the assistant to the 
President, Mr. Sherman Adams: 

“The President reached his decision on the bill after considering information 
of questionable activities which came to him through many channels. All of 
this information was turned over to the Department of Justice, and I presume 
it is being used in connection with the grand jury’s investigation. In view of 
that fact, any request concerning this matter should be made to the Department 
of Justice.” 

Accordingly, I request your cooperation in making available for examination 
by this special committee the above-mentioned information which was turned 
over to the Department of Justice. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joun L. McCLeLian, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, October 8, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Lob- 
an and Campaign Contributions, United States Senate, Washington, 


Dear Senator: This is in reply to your letter of September 6, 1956, requesting 
that this Department make available information which influenced the Presi- 
dent’s veto of H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act. 

As you know, it was on February 3, 1956, that Senator Francis Case, of 
South Dakota, made the disclosure on the floor of the Senate concerning an 
offer of $2,500 in $100 bills as a campaign contribution, and asserted that as a 
consequence he intended to vote against passage of this bill. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was immediately instructed to make an investigation 
of the matters disclosed by Senator Case. This was followed by public hearings 
commencing on February 10, 1956, before the George Select Committee, and on 
February 14, in the District of Columbia, the grand jury began to consider 
evidence of possible violations of title 18, United States Code, section 204, 
—_ ~~ act regulating lobbying before the Congress (title 2, U. 8. ©., secs. 

a 4 | ° 

Much of the evidence thus developed was presented at the public hearings 
of the George Select Committee, and, of course, is already available to your 
committee. 

It was on February 17, 1956, that the President vetoed the bill. Following 
that date there were more public hearings by the George Select Committee, 
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and the grand jury continued to hear evidence, much of which, of course 
had been heard publicly and is available in the transcript of the committee. 

As you also know, on July 24, 1956, the grand jury returned an indictmen 
charging Elmer Patman, John M. Neff, and Superior Oil Co., a corporation, 
with conspiracy to violate the act relating to lobbying, and charging Neg 
and Patman with substantive violations of this act and with violating title 1s 
United States Code, section 204. The court has set November 10, 1956, as the 
trial date of this indictment. 


In view of the fact that much of the available evidence already has heey 
aired in public and therefore is available to your committee, and considering 
the pendency of the indictment and the imminent trial of the issues in court, 
it is believed that it would be inappropriate to make our files available for 
examination at this time. As soon as the trial is completed we will be pleased 
to make available to the committee any information which is desired as long as 


it will not conflict with any possible contemplated prosecution. 
Sincerely, 


(Signed) Wrrx1Am P. Rogers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The Cuarrman. The first witness this morning is Mr. Paxton 
Howard. 


Will you come around, please. 
Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give this special 


Senate committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Howarp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAXTON HOWARD, ATTORNEY FOR SHELL OIL (C0., 
MIDLAND, TEX. 


The Cuarrman. State your name and your place of residence and 
your business or occupation. 

Mr. Howarp. My name is Paxton Howard. I am general attorney 
for Shell Oil Co., in the Midland, Tex., area. I live in Midland, Tex. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howard, you have talked to members of the 
staff, have you, and you have a general idea of the information that 
the committee desires to obtain from you? 

Mr. Howarp. I have, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you understand that you are privileged to have 
an attorney of your own choice present while you testify, if you 
desire ? 

Mr. Howarp. I will just go ahead, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are an attorney yourself? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir, lam. 

The Cuatrrman. I think that you can take care of any legal rights 
you may have. 

All right, counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Howard, would you advise the committee how long 
you have been with the Shell Oil Co. ? 

Mr. Howarp. Twenty years the ist of September, this last 
September. 

Mr. Fay. During that time, in what capacity, sir? 

Mr. Howarp. I was in the Tulsa, Okla., area office as an assistant 
general attorney, and then when the Midland area was created I was 
moved out there as general attorney. 

Mr. Fay. Now, in your association both in the private practice of 
law and as an attorney for Shell, you became acquainted with the 
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operations of the gas industry as far as Shell's interests were 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. I might say that before I went with the 
company I was in general practice for 10 years in Tulsa, Okla. My 
leral work at that time was mostly in connection with oil and gas 
matters, and then I went with the company 20 years ago, and, of course, 
it has been all oil and gas matters since then. 

Mr. Fay. Were you known at all in the oil and gas industry as more 
familiar with the gas side of the industry than the oil 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I always had a particular interest in the gas side 
of the industry. It was one of those dhities, that many years ago when 
it was more or less considered a waste product it seemed to me like it 
was something that really was of value. I took an interest in it and 
| attended a number of hearings years ago where gas was the subject, 
just exploring the possibilities of it. a 

I would say “Yes,” that I have been very much interested in it. [ 
will put it that way. 

Mr. Fay. Could we say that you were considered, as far as your 
company and some others in the industry were concerned, as more or 
less well-informed or an expert on the gas subject matter ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I would not say an expert. But I was very 
much interested in the matter. 

Mr. Fay. You were one of the early ones to be well-informed on 
that subject matter. 

Mr. Howarp. I tried to inform myself; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Getting particularly to the subject matter of the Harris- 
Fulbright bill, the Harris-Fulbright bill 

Mr. Howarp. I did not get that. 

Mr. Fay. Coming directly to the interest of the industry in the Har- 
ris-Fulbright bill, there was created a General Gas Committee and a 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. You are familiar with 
those two committees ? 

Mr. Howarp. That they were formed; yes. 

The Cuamman. The committee will have to suspend for a few mo- 
ments. Everyone can be at ease. Under the special rules governing 
the committee there must be present during the taking of testimony 
two members of the committee, one from each political party. Sen- 
ator Thye will have to return to his office for an important telephone 
call and so we will have to suspend a few minutes until he returns. 

(Senator Thye left the room and there was a short recess. ) 

(Senator Thye returned to the room and the hearing resumed. ) 

The CHairmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Howard, we were just asking you as to your knowledge 
of the formation of the General Gas Committee and the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee in the industry. You were aware then 
those two committees were set up, were you ? 

Mr. Howarp. I knew that they were set up; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Now, did you take part in the activities of either com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Howarp. No,sir. I was working on a different municipal com- 
mittee as it was called. 

Mr. Fay. The municipal committee was a subcommittee of the Gen- 
eral aGs Committee; was it not? 
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Mr. Howarp. Well, sir, it may sound silly, but to tell you the truth, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Fay. You had no knowledge as to any connection you were sup- 
posed to have with the General Gas Committee / 

Mr. Howarp. No; quite honestly, I did not. 

Mr. Fay. Will you explain what activities you undertook on behalf 
of the industry with respect to counteracting the position of the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; I will have to go back just a little bit, if you 
don’t mind. 

In the fall, I think it was in September of 1954, the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, NIMLO, had a convention in San 
Francisco, I think it was, and passed a resolution opposing any change 
in the law as interpreted in the Phillips decision. 

The information that I had was that they intended to spread that 
out, that is, carry that work out through the municipal associations 
in the different States and try to get all the municipal associations to 
follow their lead. 

They were quite active in that and I was trying to counteract it. 

Mr. Fay. In attempting to counteract it, did you receive instruc- 
tions from your general counsel of your company asking you to go to 
Alabama in his behalf or on behalf of anyone else? Did he explain to 
you on just whose behalf you were to go to Alabama ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, it was just on behalf of trying to counteract 
what the other folks were doing. I went to Alabama. Down there 
it seemed that the opposition was particularly active through the secre- 
tary of the municipal association, who seemed to be very much op- 
posed to our position. Being secretary of the association, cabamally 
he had close contacts with a lot of the municipal officers. He was 
building up quite a bit of opposition to us. 

I went down there to see if I could do anything to counteract it. 

The CuarrmAn. You went down there, as you say, to try to counter- 
act the activities of the opposition. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Who were you working for when you went there! 

Mr. Howarp. I was sent there by Mr. Kenney. 

The Cuarkman. Who were you working for? 

Mr. Howarp. Shell Oil Co. 

The Cuarrman. Did you go there as a representative of any com- 
mittee organized to sponsor this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I was on the municipal committee; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was that a subcommittee of the Gas Committee or 
the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. I know it was no subcommittee of the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee, and as far as the other one, as I say, it 
may sound like a silly answer, but I do not know whether it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not know whether you were representing 
that committee or not when you went there? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

The CHairmAn. What instructions did you get from your employer? 

Mr. Howarp. From Mr. Kenney ? 

The CHarrMan, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Howarp. I had no particular instructions from him, Senator, ex- 
cept to go to Alabama and do what I could to counteract what the other 
folks were doing. 

The Cuarrman. You carried out that mission ‘ 

Mr. Howarp. I tried my best; yes, sir. 

The Caarmman. Who paid you? 

Mr. Howarp. How is that? 

The Cuamman. Who paid your expenses ? 

Mr. Howarp. Shell Oil Co. 

The Cuamman. It was not paid by any committee or any associa- 
tion organized to sponsor the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, no, sir. 

The Cuamman. You were paid by your own company ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. The company you work for. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

The Cuairman. You received no instructions from the head of any 
committee or from anyone representing any committee so far as you 
know ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. I was just down there trying to offset what 
the other people were doing. 

The CuarrMan. I understand you were down there trying to offset, 
but I am trying to find out whether you went there as a result of an 
organized effort headed by a committee or an association of the oil 
interests and gas interests, and if you went down there at their instance 
or if you went solely at the instance of your own company. 

Mr. Howarp. I went down there on behalf of my own company, as 
a member of this municipal committee that was set up. 

The Cuarrman. Whoset up the municipal committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, sir, I do not know. Mr. Endacott was chair- 
man of it. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Endacott, of Phillips, was chairman of it. 

The Cuarrman. That was not a committee of your company, but it 
was a committee of an association of companies, was it not ? 

Mr. Howarp. I think that is right; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Who set up that committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not know, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the origin of it? 

Mr. Howarp. I really do not know. After this thing occurred in 
San Francisco, it was felt that there was a need to offset what the other 
organization was doing. 

he Cuarrman. Did that municipal committee have any funds or 
money to operate on ? 

Mr. Howarp. Not tomy knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I do not know of any; nosir. My own company 
paid my expenses. 

The CuatrrMan. Were you a member of that committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. I was a member of that committee, working in the 
field, and there never was a meeting of that committee to my knowl- 
a I never attended any meeting of it. 

he Cuatrrman. Who constituted the committee? 
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Mr. Howarp. Well, Mr. Endacott was chairman of it. 

The Cuarrman. What company did he represent ? 

Mr. Howarp. Phillips. I am not sure of this, but I think Mr. 
Foster, of Phillips, was on there, too. It was an informal sort of 
committee. We never got together. I never met with them in my 
life. I was working down there in the field in Alabama. 

The Cuarrman. And your company instructed you to perform that 
service. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you report to the committee? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. On your activities? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; I used to advise Mr. Endacott. 

The Cuatrman. How would you advise him ? 

Mr. Howarp. Just write him a letter. 

The Cuatrman. You wrote him letters? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Telephone conversations? 

Mr. Howarp. Telephone, yes, sir; and mostly letters. 

The Cuatrman. Who instructed you to report to him? 

Mr. Howarp. I was advised he was the chairman of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Who instructed you to report to him? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Kenney. 

The CuHarrMan. So you were actually working for the committee 
and the company paid your expenses. 

Mr. Howarp. I was working as a member of the committee, on com- 
pany expenses; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Were you a member of the committee yourself ? 

Mr. Howarp. I was advised that I was a fieldworker on the com- 
mittee. 

The CHatrMan. I am talking about the committee. Were you a 
member of the committee? Or were you simply out in the field carry- 
ing out the mission of the committee in trying to counteract what the 
opposition was doing ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I was out in the field carrying out or working 
on the work for the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Now I am asking you, were you a member of that 
committee? Were you personally a member? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not know, quite honestly, if I ever saw a com- 
plete list of that committee, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. You would not have to see a complete list to know 
whether you were on or not. If you just saw one name and it was 
yours, and you were so designated, you would know it. 

Mr. Howarp. I know that I was working for that committee and I 
assume I was a member of it. 

The CxHarrman. As a member of the committee? You could be 
working for it or not as a member. 

Mr. Howarp. I assume I would be a member of it. 

The CuatrMan. Don’t you know? 

Mr. Howarp. No; quite honestly, I do not know. This may sound 
silly to you, Senator, but I had a ey to tell and I was telling it and 
I did not pay too much attention to the organizational setup. 

The Cuarrman. You were just wrapped up in your work. 
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Mr. Howarp. I was sold on the story that I had to tell, and I was 
working out in the field telling it and, quite honestly, while it may 
sound silly, I was not too much interested in the organization. 

The Cuarrman. That is your word now, and you are using that word 
“silly,” and I have not. 

Mr. Howarp. It may sound that way. Nevertheless, it is true. 

The Cuarrman. I confess that it is a little strange. 

Mr. Howarp. It is strange; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You do not know even now whether you were a 
member of the committee or whether you were just out serving the 
committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. I assume that I was a member. There was 
never a meeting of it and I never attended a meeting of it, and I con- 
sidered myself a fieldworker. 

The CHarrman. You assumed you were a member, and now you 
consider yourself a fieldworker. 

Mr. Howarp. I did not mean that, sir. I meant that I was a member 
working in the field. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean now you were a member of the committee 
and you were working in the field? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, that is right; yes. I think that is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right, we will leave it at that. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Howard, were you aware or were you ever informed 
by Mr. Kenney that he was on the executive committee of the General 
Gas Committee and active as a member of that committee? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; I thought that he was on that. 

Mr. Fay. Now when he instructed you to go to Alabama, to whom 
did he suggest that you report when you got there? 

Mr. Howarp. He suggested that I contact Mr. Britton, 

Mr. Fay. Who is Mr. Britton? 

Mr. Howarp. He was the secretary there of PIC. 

Mr. Fay. PIC is what? 

Mr. Howarp. The Petroleum Industries Committee. 

Mr. Fay. And that is a committee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute; is that right? 

Mr. Howarp. I think that is right. 

Mr. Fay. What did Mr. Kenney tell you to do when you contacted 
Mr. Britton? 

Mr. Howarp. He told me that Mr. Britton would introduce me to 
the people in Alabama, in the industry. Of course I did not know 
a soul in Alabama when I went there, and I used Mr. Britton as a means 
of becoming acquainted with the people in the industry in Alabama. 

Mr. Fay. Now, can you place the time that you went to Alabama on 
that first occasion ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; the first occasion was in the late fall of 1954. 
Then I was back there on 1 or 2 or several other occasions. 

Mr. Fay. During 1955? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And were you there as late as 1956, in January of 1956 % 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Fay. It was just during 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fay. And your activities were to inform anyone that you could 
get in touch with there as to the industry’s position on the Harris- 
Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Howarp. That was what I was doing, sir. 

Mr. Fay. How did you go about doing it, sir? 

Mr. Howakp. Well, I would try to get industry people together, to 
talk with them. I might say this: Alabama was not at that time a pro- 
ducing State. That is, they have some production down there now 
but it was not a producing State to any extent at that time. I found, 
which was natural, that the folks in the nonproducing States did not 
really have the background or the picture on this gas question. I felt 
that I was so sold on it myself that if I could get to them and talk to 
them about it and explain it to them that I could convince them. I 
just did everything I could to convince them. 

Mr. Fay. Now, would you say that your activities there were spon- 
sored and directed by the Alabama PIC? 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. They were independent of any direction from Mr. 
Britton ? 

Mr. Howarp. I was working on my own. 

Mr. Fay. But you were accompanied by Mr. Britton ? 

Mr. Howarp. I would call on him, yes, sir; to introduce me to some- 
body, if I wanted to meet them. 

Mr. Fay. And he would arrange some of the meetings for you to 
speak down there? 

Mr. Howarp. He would introduce me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And he actually arranged the meetings when you spoke 
publicly to gatherings; did he not? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not know that you could say he arranged them, I 
am sure that he probably helped at it. 

Mr. Fay. By whom were you assisted in this campaign in Alabama? 

Mr. Howarp. How is that? 

Mr. Fay. By whom were you assisted? Do you recall Mr. Pressler 
coming there? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Who is Mr. Pressler ? 

Mr. Howarp. He is an attorney with Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Mr. Fay. And was he a member of the General Gas Committee ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I think he was, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Fay. I believe Mr. Pressler testified before this committee that 
he was a member of the General Gas Committee and in Alabama he 
was there as a representative of Humble Oil. 

Mr. Howarp. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Fay. How about Mr. Harold Skinner, of Continental Oil? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. What did he do there? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, he was there as a representative of Continental 
and I saw him down there once or twice. I think maybe it was twice. 
That was during this period. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know what his mission was there? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, as I understood it he was just working over there 
in Alabama too, to see if there was anything that could be done to help 
the gas bill in Alabama. 
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Mr. Fay. Did you have meetings with Mr. Skinner and Mr. 
Pressler ¢ 


Mr. Howarp. I met with them once or twice. I do not recall which 
it was. 

Mr. Fay. Who else would attend these meetings that you had in 
Alabama? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, there was one meeting in Mobile and there were 
3 or 4 folks there that I remember, Pressler and Skinner were both 
there and I was there and one of the bankers down there was present. 

Mr. Fay. Were there some attorneys present there locally from the 
city ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not recall. I do not recall whether Mr. Lemitre, 
a local attorney 

Mr. Fay. L-e-m-i-t-r-e, is that the spelling? 

Mr. Howarp. I think that is right. I am not sure, but I think that 
he was there at Mobile, but I am not sure of it. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall anyone else who was at that meeting? 

Mr. Howarp. No; I do not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know that Mr. Skinner was a member of the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee at that time / 

Mr. Howarp. No; I really did not. 

Mr. Fay. You know Mr. McCollum, do you, the president of 
Continental ? 

Mr. Howarp. I know of him. 

Mr. Fay. You knew he was chairman of the Natural Gas and Oil 
Resources Committee; did you not? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And Mr. Skinner was his executive vice president ; was he ? 

Mr. Howarp. I understood that Mr. Skinner had a high position in 
Continental. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall Mr. McRay being present ? 

Mr. Howarp. That was the banker. 

Mr. Fay. He was the banker in Alabama? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did he have any connection with the oil industry, either 
directly or indirectly, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Howarp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fay. Then just what was his interest and what did he evidence 
to you at these meetings his interest was in this particular subject 
matter that you were in Alabama on? 

Mr. Howarp. As I recall it, we were trying to interest him in the 
matter. We were looking for help and he was a businessman there, 
and we were trying to interest him. 

Mr. Fay. For what objective? 

Mr. Howarp. How is that? 

Mr. Fay. For what objective? Why did you want to interest him ? 

Mr. Howarp. Just to see if we could not get help. 

Mr. Fay. Help where? In the legislature, in the Senate, and in the 
House of Representatives ? 

Mr. Howarp. Just generally, over Alabama. 

Mr. Fay. Were you also ultimately interested in securing the 
assistance of the Representatives from Alabama and the Members of 
the Senate from Alabama? 
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Mr. Howarp. Certainly, of course. 

Mr. Fay. You were? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Were you aware of the telegram campaign that Mr. Brit- 
ton was to undertake in Alabama, to get all of the mayors of all of the 
small cities of Alabama to telegraph their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. At a meeting of industry people down 
there, there was about, I think, 40 industry people present altogther, 
and I made the talk. I had this story to tell, and I wanted them to 
know what it was so that they in turn could go out and tell other 
people what it was. I made the presentation there. 

Mr. Fay. What was your conclusion or your request to those to 
whom you were talking? 

Mr. Howarp. That the municipal secretary of the Municipal League 
down there had been responsible, so I understood, for having a lot 
of telegrams and letters sent into Washington and that he was appar- 
ently trying to give the impression that all of the municipal officers 
in Alabama were opposed to the bill. I thought we ought to get out 
and tell these municipal officers the facts about this bill and I thought 
when they knew what the facts were they would be on our side. If 
they were on our side, then they ought to make themselves known to 
Washington. 

Mr. Fay. You specifically asked them to make themselves known if 
they were on your side? 

Mr. Howarp. I suggested, or I did not ask them, but I was talking to 
a crowd and I said I think that that is what ought to be done. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have contact with any Members of the Senate 
yourself ? 

Mr. Howarp. How is that ? 

Mr. Fay. Did you have contact with any Member of the Senate 
yourself ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Fay. What was the first contact that you had with a Member 
of the Senate ? 

Mr. Howarp. The first contact that I had was with Senator Bush. 

Mr. Fay. What were the circumstances under which that took place 
or that interview was had ? 

Mr. Howarp. Senator Bush’s son, George, lives in Midland, and he 
is a friend of mine. George was very much for the gas bill and his 
father—George wanted his father to get the facts on this bill— 
George was particularly anxious that I contact the Senator and lay 
the case before him. So I told him that I would be happy to do it if 
he would just arrange for the time. So he did, and I talked to the 
Senator about an hour. 

Mr. Fay. Where was that ? 

Mr. Howarp. It was down in Florida. The Senator was on a vaca- 
tion down there. 

Mr. Fay. Did you go from Midland down to Florida? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I had been in Florida. NIMLO was having 
another convention down there at Miami, just before this, and I was 
there. 

Mr. Fay. You were attending that convention as 2 spectator? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, yes; I was there; yes. 
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Mr. Fay. And during the time you were there you then made an 
appointment to see Senator Bush ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. And you discussed the Harris-Fulbright bill with him 
and presented your facts as you knew them at that time! 

Mr. Howarp. I did, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Then thereafter did you have occasion to talk to another 
Senator on the Harris-Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. I talked with Senator Williams, of Dela- 
ware, for about 15 minutes. 

Mr. Fay. Under what circumstances was that interview set up, Mr. 
Howard ? 

Mr. Howarp. The secretary, as I understood him to be, of the 
Petroleum Industries Committee, there in Delaware, made the ap- 
pointment and went with me. 

Mr. Fay. Do you recall his name? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Fay. You had an interview with Senator Williams and you 
discussed the pros of the Harris-Fulbright bill with him? 

Mr. Howarp. As much as you could in about 15 minutes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. In 15 minutes? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have another interview with another Senator? 

Mr. Howarp. With Senator Hickenlooper, of Iowa. 

Mr. Fay. How was that conference set up ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. That was also arranged through the lowa secretary 
of the Petroleum Industries Committee. 

Mr. Fay. And the circumstances were the same as with respect to 
Senator Williams? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You discussed the act with him ? 

Mr. Howarp. About 30 minutes. 

The Cuamman. Let us get this clear now. You went to Florida 
to see Senator Bush. 

Mr. Howarp. How is that? 

The Carman. You went to Florida to see Senator Bush? 

Mr. Howarp. I was in Forida; yes, sir. 

The CHatmrman. You were in Florida at the time, and you did 
not make a special trip. 

Mr. Howarp. I was in Forida at the time. 

The Cuarrman. You arranged a conference with him while you 
were there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Where did you see Senator Williams? 

Mr. Howarp. Here in Washington. 

The CHamman. Where did you see Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Mr. Howarp. Here in Washington. 

The Cuairman. Did you see them both on the same trip? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; while I was up here. 

The Cuarrman. Is that right? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Did you make a special trip to Washington to see 
them ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 
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The Cratrman. How did you happen to be in Washington? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I was here in Washington in the early part 
of January. 

The CHarrman. On what mission; doing what kind of work? 

Mr. Howarp. I was up here with the idea that there may be some 
more chances to talk to industry people, and I would be available to 
talk to anybody that would listen to me on the gas bill. 

The Cuarrman. At whose instance were you up here? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Kenney. 

The Cuarrman. He had sent you up here for what purpose? 

Mr. Howarp. To be available here to do anything I could; that is, 
in connection with the bill. 


The Cuairman. To do anything you could in connection with the 
bill? 

Mr. Howarp. I mean legitimately, of course. 

The CHarman. Well, that would include lobbying, and lobbying 
is legitimate; is it not? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

The Cuarrman. You would include lobbying? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, yes; I suppose so. 

The Cuatrman. Do you or do you not? 

Mr. Howarp. How is that? 

The CuarrMan. You came up here to lobby on the bill; did you not? 

Mr. Howarp. I came up here to talk with anybody where I felt 
I could do any good on the bill, Senator. 

The CuatrMaAn. By doing good, you meant to get it enacted ? 

Mr. Howarp. To help; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. To help get it enacted ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you regard that as lobbying? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I did not. 

The CHarrman. How would you go about lobbying? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I do not know. If you refer to the proposition 
of whether it ever occurred to me that I needed to register to do it—— 

The Cuatrman. Who was paying your expenses ? 

Mr. Howarp. Shell Oil Co. 

The CHarrman. You were up here at the instance of Shell Oil Co. 
to do whatever you could to secure the enactment of the bill, and as a 
part of that effort you contacted three Senators and talked to them 
personally about it ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Trying to influence their vote? 

Mr. Howarp. Trying to convince them, that is, just arguing, just 
trying to persuade; that was all. 

The CuHamman. There was not any reason to convince them unless 
you wanted their vote? 

Mr. Howarp. Naturally, sir, I wanted their vote. 

The Cuatrman. The point I am making here—I do not see any 
reason for splitting hairs, why do you not just say: “I came up here to 
lobby on the bill. I tried to get it passed and to do everything | 
could”? 

Mr. Howarp. I came here to help in every way I could. 


The Cruamman. In every way you could, and in that effort you con- 
tacted three Senators? 
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Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. No more? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I talked with one of the secretaries of Senator 
Saltonstall. 

The CHamman. Had you contacted any Members of the House of 
Representatives ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I never talked to or had contact with any Member 
of the House of Representatives, either in Washington or elsewhere, 
after the introduction of the original Harris bill. Late in December 
1954, or early January 1955, prior to the introduction of the bill, I 
talked for about an hour with one Congressman from South Carolina, 
Mr. Ashmore, in his office in Greenville, S. C. My presentation con- 
sisted of a description of the nature of the business of producing gas 
and the harmful effects on both producer and consumer of Federal 
regulation of gas production under the doctrine of the Phillips case. 
The appointment was arranged for me, as general attorney for Shell 
Oil Co. of Midland, Tex., by Mr. Melton, of Columbia, 8. C., who is 
the secretary of the South Carolina PIC. 

Senator Ture. The question I would like to ask at this ee is 
this: Did you meet with any of your associates in the oil business 


to try to determine whom you should see while here in Washington, 
and whom others should got and see ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Toye. You did not ? 

Mr. Howarp. No. 

Senator Tarr. How did you happen to pick out certain Senators 


and pass some of the rest of us by ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Well, as I say, I was advised by those parties that 
I mentioned, the secretaries, that they had these appointments with the 
particular Senators. 

Senator Tuyr. What secretary had these appointments? 

Mr. Howarp. How is that? 

Senator THyr. Who was the secretary who had made these ar- 
rangements or appointments for you ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. The secretaries from these PIC groups. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, they would arrange specifically for 
you to make contacts with certain ones and they made the sugges- 
tion to you when you arrived in Washington ? 

Mr. Howarp. They said that they had the appointment and asked if 
I would see them; yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. Did they make suggestions to you that they would 
endeavor to make other appointments for you ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. No; I donot know that they did. 

Senator THyr. Then it seems strange why they would pick out 
just certain Senators, and then pass the rest of us by. 

Mr. Howarp. I cannot answer that either, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Fay. You had another occasion to talk to Senator Bush here 
in Washington ; did you not 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have an interview with him at that time in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Howarp. I talked with him about 15 minutes, I guess. 
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Mr. Fay. Were you accompanied by anyone at that time? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You were not with any PIC executive secretaries? 

Mr. Howarp. I was by myself. 

Mr. Fay. How did word come to you from these executive secre- ' 
taries of the Petroleum Industries Committee that they wanted you 
to talk to these Senators or that they had set up these appointments? 

Mr. Howarp. As I remember, I got a call from them that they had 
the appointments and asked me if I would go with them. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know who told them that you were the man 
that might be the one to have this conversation ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. No. 

Mr. Fay. You do not know where they got your name? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, they knew that I had been working on this 
thing. I guess that is it. 

Mr. Fay. You had had contacts with the executive secretaries of the 
PIC before in your work in the industry ? 

Mr. Howarp. Not these particular ones. 

Mr. Fay. But you knew other secretaries throughout the industry’ 

Mr. Howarp. I knew some. 

Mr. Fay. Were you aware that the American Petroleum Institute 
was not expressing any interest in the bill as an organization? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I never considered that they were expressing 
or taking any part because as I understand, the American Petroleum 
Institute covers all phases of the industry and actually this was just 
the producers proposition. So I never thought of them as taking any 
part in it. 

Mr. Fay. Were you aware that the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee and the General Gas Committee were set up independent of 
the API and the Petroleumt Industries Coramittee ? 

Mr. Howarp. I knew they were separate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And they were supposed to carry the laboring oar as far 
as educating the public and doing whatever lobbying was necessary to 
get the legislation enacted ? 

Mr. Howarp. I suppose that was it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Are you registered under the Federal Lobbying Act? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; Iam not. As I made the statement, frankly 
it never occurred to me that I was doing anything that would require 
registration. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you, who paid your expenses while you 
were here in Washington? Did your company pay it? 

Mr. Howaxp. Shell Oil Co. 

The CHarmMan. Your company paid it directly ! 2 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, yes. 

The Cuairman. It was not paid by any of these committees? 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, no. 

The Cuaman. I have one other question before you go on. You 
spoke about Senator Bush. You spoke of George Bush, the son of 
the Senator being very anxious to have his father influenced in the 
matter; is that correct? 

Mr. Howarp. I said this, Senator, that George Bush was very much 
for the bill. 

The CuamrMman. Very much for the gas bill? 

Mr. Howarp. George was very much for the gas bill. 
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The CHairman. What company is he an employee of? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, George has a company of his own. 

The CuarrMan. He has a company of his own. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; that is, he is president of a drilling company. 

‘The CuairMan. President of a drilling company ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir, and George was very much for the bill and 
naturally he wanted to get his dad’s vote for it if he could and Geor 
wanted me to—I do not know for some reason he thought I secla 
explain it to him and so I said I would sure try. That is what I did. 

The CHarrMAN,. Was it not the other way around? Was it not 
just the reverse ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Was it not what? 

The Cuamman. Was it not just the reverse, that George was not 
so interested in trying to have his father influenced, as you were ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Well, Senator, naturally I was—— 

The CHarrMAN. I am just trying to get the facts. 

Mr. Howarp. I am telling the facts. Naturally, I was interested 
in the Senator, but the matter of Senator Bush arose from George 
Bush. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, he initiated it ? 

Mr. Howarp. He initiated it, and there would be no reason for it 
otherwise. 

The CHatmrman. He initiated the arrangements for you to go to 
see his father ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is the record. 

The CHarrman. I just want to get the record. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. While you were here in Washington, did you have oc- 
casion to visit the headquarters of the General Gas Committee ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Fay. You knew where it was located ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; in the Commonwealth Building. 

Mr. Fay. You knew who was in charge of it there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, was it not Mr. Simons ? 

Mr. Fay. And Mr. Pressler was there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; I saw him around there several times. 

Mr. Fay. Who else did you see around there ? 

Mr. Howarp. I saw Mr. Orn. 

Mr. Fay. Who was he? 

Mr. Howarp. Ohio Oil Co., and Mr. Foster of Phillips, and I do 
not know who else. I never made any particular note of who was 
there. 

Mr. Fay. You did not have occasion to meet the chairman of the 
Gas Committee there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Not to talk to. I never had any official business with 
him, that is where he just talked with me. I met with him several 
times but I had no particular business with him; no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. And you never met him. That was my question. You 
never met him in the General Cas Committee ? 

Mr. Howarp. I saw him there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You had seen him there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. When would that be ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, that was in January, I think. 
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Mr. Fay. Of 1956? 

Mr. Howarp. Of 1956; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How many times did you see him while you were 
here in Washington ? 

Mr. Howarp. Oh, Senator, I do not know. I would go over there 
by the offices some days, and some days I would not. Sometimes he 
would be there, and sometimes he would not be there. 

The Cuarrman. Let us try to be a little bit exact about it. 

Mr. Howarp. I am trying, Senator. 

The Cuarmman. Did you see him one time? 

Mr. Howarp. I am saying I saw him more than once around there, 

The Cuarrman. About how many more times? How many different 
days did you see him here in Washington ? 

{r. Howarp. You mean, if I just sat down and talked with him, I 
- not think that I ever did that. But he was there and I was around 
there. 

The Cuatrman. How many different days did you see him there? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I could not even say, but I suppose it would be 
8 or 9 or 10, anyway. 

The Cuarrman. Which one are you talking about, the chairman? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Simons, he mentioned. 

The Cuarrman. Was that the one that you were talking about! 
Did you see Mr. Nixon there ? 

Mr. Howarp. Iam not sure that I know Mr. Nixon. 

The Cuarrman. Now, there may be confusion. I understood you 
to say that you saw the chairman. 

Mr. Howarp. I said Simons, Mr. Simons. 

The Cuatrman. I understood Mr. Simons was the executive officer 
in charge of the office here and Mr. Nixon was chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Howarp. My talking was about Mr. Simons. 

The Cuatrman. And not the chairman ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

The Carman. How many times did you talk to him about it? In 
other words, were you working with him and trying to coordinate 
your efforts ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not suppose or I do not think I ever had any 
sitting down and talking with him, and said, “I will do this and I 
will do that.” Iam sure I did not. I was around the office there. 

The CuHarrMan. You were so interested in this and you knew what 
that committee was set up for, and did you not make some inquiry and 
discuss the plans or your efforts or what you were accomplishing, or 
what you had in mind to try to do? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; I met several times with the folks that were 
there about the matter. As far as Mr. Simons was concerned, as far 
as any personal conversation, we never had any. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let me ask you one other thing: Were 
you paid anything extra, or any extra compensation for your services 
1ere in Washington, or did you just draw your regular compensation 
from yourcompany? Did you get paid anything extra? 

Mr. Howarp. I drew my regular salary, Senator, and I received 
after it was over—I received a bonus. 

The Cuarrman. How much bonus? 

Mr. Howarp. $5,000. 
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The Cuarrman. For your efforts here in Washington ? 
Mr. Howarp. No; just for work that I had done. 
The CHairMAN. at other work had you done? 
Mr. Howarp. Well, I mean, I was down in Alabama and I worked 
on this. 
The CuarrMan. But you were working on this project ? 
Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. The $5,000 was extra, a bonus for working on this 
project ? ae 
Mr, Howarp. That is right. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 
Proceed. 
Mr. Fay. [have no further questions. 
Senator Ture. I have no questions. 
Mr. Fay. That is all, Mr. Howard. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Howarp. Thank you. May I be excused ? 
The Cuamman. Yes; you may be excused. 


TESTIMONY OF MASTON NIXON, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
HAYDEN W. HEAD, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Resumed 


The CuarrmMan. Will you come around, please, Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon, have a seat, please, sir. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir. May I have a drink of water. I have a little 
cotton in my throat. 

The Cuarman. Yes, sir; that we can supply. 

Mr. Nixon, you have previously testified before this special com- 
mittee, I believe. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. At that time you were given the oath ? 

Mr. Nixon. I was. 

The CuatrmMan. You recognize that you are still under that oath? 

Mr. Nixon. Ido. 

The Cuarrman. At that time I believe Mr. Head appeared as your 
attorney. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He accompanies you again today ? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir; he is my attorney here again today. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ascertain, does the flashing of these bulbs 
distract from your ability to concentrate ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I assume they will be able to finish pretty soon. 

The CuarrMan. I can have that done. 

Mr. Nrxon. I want to cooperate, naturally. 

The Cuarrman. All right, gentlemen, get through with your pic- 
tures. Make no pictures while the witness is testifying. 

Let the record show that Mr. Maston Nixon is recalled. Let the 


record show that Mr. Head appears as his counsel today, the same 
counsel that represented him when he testified before. 

Mr. Nixon, I believe your previous appearance before the committee 
was on May 1, 1956. 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. You appeared at that time voluntarily because you 
had in mind a trip overseas and wanted to give the committee the bene- 
fit of your testimony prior to your departure. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Today you have been recalled. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement, Mr. Nixon ? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir, filed in accordance with rule 7, 24 hours prior 
to my appearance. 

The & HAIRMAN. Do you wish to read that statement or do you wish 
to insert it in the record and just make comments on it ? 

Mr. Nixon. I really would like to read it, if the chairman will permit 
it, because it sums up the results of my studies as to what might have 
been considered conflict of testimony. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has no objection. Is there any objec- 
tion ? 

Senator Ture. I have no objection. 

The Cuarrman. It lengthens your testimony a little, but I think you 
should be accorded that privilege and the Chair so orders and you may 
proceed. 

Mr. Nrxon. My name is Maston Nixon. I appeared before this 
committee on May 1, 1956, and my testimony then given appears in 
volume 1 of the transcript of the committee hearings. 

At that time I expressed my appreciation for the committee’s having 
permitted me to appear in order that my wife and I could take a long- 
planned vacation trip, and I stated that I would return at any time 
at the committee’s request without the necessity of subpena. 

During the afternoon of September 19, 1956, I received the following 
letter from Mr. Fay, chief counsel of your committee. The letter was 
dated September 18, 1956, and sent airmail: 


Mr. MastTon NIXxon, 
Corpus Christi, Tez. 


Dear Mr. Nrxon: The special committee has recently heard additional wit- 
nesses on the subject matter of the General Gas Committee’s efforts in further- 
ing amendments to the Natural Gas Act. 

On May 1, 1956, at your request and with a view to your convenience, the 
special committee convened to hear your testimony. 

In view of the record that has been made and the questions which have been 
raised concerning the activities of the General Gas Committee, the special com- 
mittee wishes to ascertain whether or not you desire to supplement your previous 
testimony. : 

The special committee will resume public hearings at 10 a. m. October 8, 1956, 
in room 357, Senate Office Building. It will be appreciated if you will inform 
this committee whether you care to appear at a public hearing on that date. 


The Cuarrman. Whether you can appear. 
Mr. Nrxon. Can appear, yes. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GrorGE Morris Fay, 
Chief Counsel. 


The next morning I replied by airmail to Mr. Fay, leaving off the 
address to save time. 


Dear Mr. FAy: Thank you for your letter of September 18 and its invitation 
to appear again before the investigating committee if I desired to supplement 
my previous testimony. 

I would like to review the testimony already given by me and discuss it with 
my attorney before making the decision as to whether I consider it necessary 
that it be supplemented. This I will do promptly and will write you not later 
than the first of next week. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chair interrupts to state that anything that 
you may omit—if you choose to omit any part of your prepared state- 
ment—will be printed in the record, if you desire. 

Mr. Nixon. I would like to expedite the time. I appreciate that the 
committee is on a limited-time. I have furnished a copy to the 
reporter. ‘ ; : 

The Cuarrman. If you happen to skip anything in your prepared 
statement, if you think by doing so you can expedite it, it will all be 
printed in the record. 

Mr. Nixon. I thank you very much. 

During the weekend I reviewed with my attorney the record of 
the committee hearings, and on September 25, by airmail, sent Mr. Fay 
the following letter: 


Dear Mr. Fay: On September 13 our local paper, the Corpus Christi Caller, 
carried an Associated Press story quoting Senator McClellan to the effect that 
some of the evidence which the investigating committee had heard subsequent 
to mine conflicted with my testimony and that I might be recalled by the com- 
mittee. Quite naturally, I was concerned, as anyone would be, with the infer- 
ence that my testimony had not been accurate. I asked my citcrney to secure 
the record of the other evidence heard by the committee. The record and your 
letter of September 18 came on the same day. I wanted to read the record before 
ceciding whether I should supplement my previous testimony at a further appear- 
ance before the committee. Now that I have done so, I can answer your letter 
in the light of the entire record. 

In my testimony on May 1 the evidence I gave was of facts within my knowl- 
edge. I made no attempt, and I think properly so, to testify to facts beyond my 
knowledge. With that in mind, I do not believe that there is a conflict of testi- 
mony as to the facts to which I testified and the facts related in the testimony 
of other witnesses. 

At the very outset of my testimony I made the statement that— 

“The sole purpose of the General Gas Committee was to secure the enactment 
of legislation which would amend the Natural Gas Act to remove Federal control 
over production and gathering. We proposed to accomplish that purpose by 
developing the facts and carrying these facts to the people and to their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in the Congress of the United States. We made no cam- 
paign contributions. We spent our money, as you will see, to build our case on 
the facts and tell our story based on those facts.” 

Later I reiterated this objective at page 42 of the record: 

“The objective was to secure corrective legislation that we considered neces- 
sary to restore to the producer of natural gas the exemption that we thought we 
had in the Natural Gas Act of 1938.” 

And at page 51: 

“The CHAIRMAN, Well, the whole purpose of forming the Gas Committee was 
to undertake to get legislation enacted that the committee desired and that 
particular interests desired ; is that not correct? 

“Mr. Nixon. That is correct.” 

Yet on September 11 and 12, when succeeding witnesses testified that the pur- 
pose of the General Gas Committee was to secure the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, and to secure it by developing facts to carry to the people and to their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, the committee expressed some surprise. However, there 
was certainly no conflict in this testimony. 

I testified : 

“So that there would be no doubt as to the legality of the activity of the General 
Gas Committee, we registered under the Lobbying Act and filed every report re- 
quired by the act. I now offer as exhibit C photostatic copies of the reports so 


filed.” 
The Cuamman. They may be filed as exhibits for reference. 
Mr. Nixon. They have already been filed, Senator. 
referring to exhibit C which already has been filed. 
The CHarrman. You are referring to your former testimony ? 


I am simply 
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Mr. Nixon. That iscorrect, sir. [Continuing :] 


Following this, my evidence set forth in detail the background and formation 
of the General Gas Committee, its steering committee, and its various subcom- 
mittees, which I named in my testimony (record, p. 29). I described the San 
Antonio meeting of October 4, 1954, at which the General Gas Committee was 
formed and at which “the plan of organization agreed upon was approved, and 
agreement was reached upon the type of legislation which should be sought.” 

In that connection the plan of organization I mentioned was not the chart of 
organization (exhibit 33) prepared by Mr. Baker and Mr. Pressler, and which 
they testified was never adopted. That is record pages 1117 and 1118. I exam- 
ined that chart of organization before the October 4 meeting and did not feel 
that it should be adopted, and it was never submitted to the General Gas Com- 
mittee for adoption. If others followed it as a general guide in some respects, 
even though it had not been adopted, that responsibility cannot be mine or the 
responsibility of the General Gas Committee as a whole. In any event, there was 
no conflict in the testimony about this. 

Comment of the investigating committee appears in the record on the testi- 
mony of succeeding witnesses that their companies either had or had not de- 
ducted their contributions to the General Gas Committee for income-tax pur- 
poses. I testified very plainly on this: 

“Mr. Fay. Did you have the income-tax status of the contributors determined? 

“Mr. Nrxon. We had it determined in procedure, and it was ruled that the 
contributions to the committee were not deductible.” 


That is record page 47. 


In view of this, I do not see how surprise could have been occasioned by sub- 
sequent testimony concerning the same matter, with the possible exception of 
the testimony of Mr. Swensrud, president of the Gulf Oil Corp., who testified 
without naming them that some contributors to the General Gas Committee 
charged it as a deduction, but his company did not. There is certainly no con- 
flict in the testimony here, for I do not know any contributors to the General Gas 
Committee who deducted their contributions. If Mr. Swensrud does, this is a 
matter peculiarly within his personal knowledge. 

I testified that the General Gas Committee registered as a lobby organization 
to eliminate any doubt that it did not comply with the Lobbying Act (record, 
p. 34); that the General Gas Committee as a committee did no lobbying, and 
that “our policy was against that” (record, p. 54); that factual information 
developed by the General Gas Committee through research was distributed to 
its members and people in the industry and that individuals representing them- 
selves or their companies, but not the General Gas Committee, discussed the 
legislation with Senators and Congressmen at their discretion and not under 
instructions from the General Gas Committee (record, pp. 51-52); and that I 
had no knowledge of lobbying or lobbying attempts on the legislation sought by 
the General Gas Committee. This was my testimony, and it is correct as 
far as I am concerned. 

Most of the witneses who succeeded me were corporate officers and some of 
them served on the steering committee or subcommittees of the General Gas 
Committee. Some of them, with varying degrees of certainty, testified that they 
considered the General Gas Committee a lobby group. But none of these gen- 
tlemen testified that he or any other named person lobbied for the General Gas 
Committee. On the contrary, when they discussed the subject legislation with 
Senators and Congressmen, they did so as representatives of their companies. 

As an illustration of this, Mr. Swensrud, who was also a member of the steering 
committee, went further than any other witness in testifying that he considered 
the General Gas Committee a lobby group. His testimony is essentially this: 
He considered the General Gas Committee a lobbying group because it was so 
registered (record, p. 1045). He testified that one objective of the General Gas 
Committee was legislative contact. He testified that he regarded it as a lobbying 
committee. But he also testified that when he talked to members of the Senate 
and Congress regarding legislation affecting his business, he was not lobbying. 
Apparently, Mr. Swensrud’s definition of what is lobbying depends on whether 
he or someone else is doing it. However, it is equally apparent that Mr. Swens- 
rud would be the first to deny that he lobbied for the General Gas Committee 


and the same thing would be true of each of the other corporate officers who 
appeared. 
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From their testimony in the record, I have learned that Mr. Hinman, Mr. 
Hammer, Mr. Woodul, and Mr. Walshe were registered lobbyists. If they lobbied 
it was not on behalf of the General Gas Committee, but on behalf of the indi- 
vidual companies who employed them. I did not know of any lobbying activities 
on their part. Insofar as I am concerned, the same thing is true of members 
of the legislative subcommittee who were registered lobbyists. My only know!l- 
edge of this comes from the record, page 1120. I am not familiar with their 
activities and I am certain that they were not registered as lobbyists for the 
General Gas Committee. 

It is my belief that every citizen of the United States has a right to discuss 
with Congressmen and Senators legislation which affects his business. I believe 
this to be true whether he conducts his business as an individual or as an officer 
of a corporation whose business is affected. This is true whether the business 
affected is oil and gas, farming, manufacturing, or the business of running a 
labor union. If a man discusses legislation concerning his business with Con- 
gressmen and Senators, either favoring or opposing or proposing such legislation 
by the presentation of drafts which he considers proper, I do not believe that 
he becomes a lobbyist. By the same token, if he is one of a group or committee 
of others similarly affected in the same industry, I do not believe that it follows 
that the group or committee becomes a lobbying organization because the members 
of the group or committee work together to accomplish the objective. 

It is obvious from the testimony that individuals and corporate officials dis- 
cussed the legislation with Senators and Congressmen because it vitally affected 
their business. They either may or may not have been members of the General 
Gas Committee, but in either event, I do not believe that what they did was 
lobbying or that they lobbied for the General Gas Committee. There is no con- 
flict between my testimony and the testimony of the later witnesses on that score. 

Mr. Walshe, legislative representative of the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, who is registered under the Lobbying Act, testified that the definition of 
lobbying is “rather fuzzy.” The chairman then asked, “Do you know any one 
who can define it?” That is page 1037. The witness gave no answer. This is 
an excellent illustration of the reason the decision was reached to register the 
General Gas Committee under the Lobbying Act. If what we did was lobby by 
any definition, we wanted it to be legal. 

During the course of my appearance before the investigating committee, I 
formed a very high regard for Senator McClellan and the remaining members of 
the committee for the sincere and diligent manner in which they were proceeding 
to discharge the duties assigned to the committee by the Senate. Therefore, I 
was particularly distressed that Senator McClellan made the following statement 
during the course of Mr. Baker’s testimony on September 12: 

“The CHAIRMAN. As I recall, Mr. Nixon’s testimony left the impression I am 
sure with me and probably with other members of the committee, that the General 
Gas Committee was an educational committee, such as you possibly have de- 
scribed with respect to the Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee. That is 
the impression that I had from his testimony after he had concluded that the 
General Gas Committee was not performing the functions, and not created to 
perform the functions that other witnesses here, including yourself, have testified 
that it was definitely established to perform.” That is pages 1126 and 1127. 

The following response was made by Mr. Baker and Mr. Pressler: 

“Mr. BAKER. My concept of the General Gas Committee and its subcommittees 
was that it was to deal with this problem and to undertake to unify the industry’s 
viewpoint and resolve these conflicts and carry on activity that would include, 
for example, a very important thing, the presentation of the case before the com- 
mittee of Congress, to make the case for the legislation. For that purpose the 
gas committee employed a group of analysts to search the facts within the industry 
and assemble for use of witnesses and for use of Congressmen who might inquire 
the facts regarding the thing. This is one of its functions. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In other words, isn’t it safe to say that except for the Phillips 
decision, and the need or desire for legislation to correct the condition that the 
oil industry found itself in after that decision, except for that, the General Gas 
Committee would never have been formed. 

“Mr. Baker. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. So it was created and established definitely to try to bring 
about the enactment of legislation. 

“Mr. Baker . I think so. 

“Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct the same question, if I may, to 
Mr. Pressler. What would be your response to the chairman’s question? 
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“Mr. Presser. I would be 100 percent with Mr. Baker’s statement.” 

I testified to exactly the same thing in the beginning and repeated it at least 
twice in my statement on May 1. Not only did I do that, I also described the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, but not the General Gas Committee. 
as an educational organization. Mr. Baker’s and Mr. Pressler’s testimony cor. 
roborates, rather than conflicts, with mine. 

There is an error in my testimony which is not in the nature of a conflict with 
any other testimony, but which through oversight on my part I failed to correct 
when I made my original corrections of the transcript shortly after my appear- 
ance. At page 77 of the record I testified that I was not in Washington a single 
time during the first 3 months of 1956, except for passing through the airport 
there on Sunday evening, January 22, en route to Philadelphia. I had forgotten 
it, but in reading the record I now remember that I came back to Washington from 
Philadelphia the night of January 23, for a meeting of the National Petroleum 
Council the following morning. That meeting had nothing whatever to do with 
the Natural Gas Act. However, I stopped by the office of the General Gas 
Committee on the way to the National Petroleum Council meeting and talked 
to Charles E. Simons, who was acting as secretary of the General Gas Committee. 
I was there only briefly and then went on to the National Petroleum Council 
meeting. After the meeting I returned to Corpus Christi. 

Having read the record and the testimony of other witnesses, it is now my 
feeling that no purpose would be served by my further appearance before the 
committee to supplement my previous testimony, although I do appreciate your 
affording me the opportunity to do so if I desired. This letter reviewing my 
evidence and the evidence given by other witnesses has been somewhat lengthy 
of necessity, but I still consider myself under oath as a witness and I would be 
glad to have this made a part of the record as an additional sworn statement 
from me. If, however, the committee should see fit to require me to appear again 
before it, you may be assured that I will comply. 

Yours very truly, 


Maston NIxon. 
Copies to Senator McClellan. 

Mr. Nrxon. Although I took Mr. Fay’s letter literally as extending 
me an opportunity to appear to supplement my previous testimony if I 
desired, it is apparent that this was not what he intended, for on Sep- 
tember 27, 1956, the United States marshal served me with a subpena 
issued September 24—the day before my letter was written—command- 
ing me to appear at this time. I regret that any misunderstanding oc- 
curred, for 1 appreciate your having permitted me to appear when I 
did originally and I would have been glad to return at any time upon 
your request without the necessity of a subpena. 

However, I believe that my letter of September 25 does serve this 
purpose : It states my position fully on the question of conflict between 
my testimony and that of other witnesses. If there is another reason 
for your desiring that I appear here today I am not aware of it, for 
I had no reply to my letter. In any event, I will answer any questions 
you may care to ask me to the best of my ability. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Nixon. 

The Chair will say I do believe it was advisable for you to reappear. 
The Chair says to you very frankly that I gathered the impression 
from the cther testimony that there was serious conflict in that they 
acknowledged that the General Gas Committee was set up for the 
purpose of lobbying and that they so understood it, and as I remember 
your testimony you clearly indicated that they did not in any way 
lobby but simply undertook to carry on a campaign of education in 
order to build up sentiment in support of the bill. For that reason I 
felt that you should be recalled and T felt that this should be cleared up. 

The Chair is not the only one who had that impression. I think 
if your testimony today does not clarify it so there is no conflict, 
it is very well to your interest that you ask to return. 
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Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, feeling as you do about it, I am de- 
lighted to return because it is a matter that naturally I would like 
to have cleared up. There may be a difference of opinion or a differ- 
ence of conception of the General Gas Committee. I think I can 
satisfy you and the members of this committee and the staff as to the 
correctness of my testimony. 

The Cuarmrman. I think the record left as it was, sir, would have 
created confusion and misunderstanding, and therefore the letter was 
written to you at the Chair’s direction to ascertain if you desired to 
come back and qualify your testimony or help us clear up this matter. 

Mr. Nixon. I am delighted to be here, and it is my desire to clarify 
it in every way that it can be so there will be no misunderstanding. 

The Cuarrman. You quoted from the record. The Chair wishes 
to quote from it and ask you a question or two. 

Mr. Nixon. All right. 

The CHarrman. On page 53 of the record—— 

Mr. Nixon. Just a second. May I get out a copy of the record ¢ 

The Cuarrman. I will refer to page 52 first. We will start there, 
beginning at the top of page 52. 

The CHAIRMAN. Had you not had that interest and had that not been the 


purpose, there would have been no occasion for setting up the General Gas 
Committee, would there? 


Mr. Nrxox. We had this policy, Mr. Chairman, if we developed the facts 
and made them available to the individuals in the industry, then that would be 
the means by which we hoped to get the legislation, and not by direct contact 
with the Members of Congress. 

Would you feel that supplying Members of Congress with the in- 
formation you supplied the industry would be a direct contact, or 
would you call that an indirect contact ? 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Swensrud supplied Senator Duff 
with information acting for Gulf Oil Corp., data that the General 
Gas Committee had put together and furnished him as a member of 
the General Gas Committee, I would consider that Mr. Swensrud 
was acting for the Gulf Oil Corp., and not for the General Gas 
Committee. You see, that is the point of difference there. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Let me point out to you, Mr. Nixon, the 
difficulty this committee is having. When we find them making these 
contacts and doing what might actually be lobbying, then they me 
representatives of their company, not representatives of the commit- 
tee, and we are having a very difficult time distinguishing when they 
are acting for their company and when they are acting for the com- 
mittee. We had here just a few moments ago a gentleman testifying 
that he came here and spent time in Washington, that he visited this 
committee a number of times and discussed the problem with other 
people. He says he was sent here by his own company, and the head 
of this company occupied what position in the committee ? 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Kenny is the vice president. 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Kenny is with Shell Oil. He is a member of, | 
think, the steering committee. The Shell Oil had a direct interest 
in this legislation. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But here we find Mr. Kenny, the 
head of the steering committee of the General Gas Committee—is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Who? 


83253—36——35 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Kenny. 

Mr. Nrxon. Mr. Kenny is a member of the steering committee. 

The Cuamman. Was he chairman of that committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But a member. 

Mr. Nixon. A member of it. He was Shell Oil Co.’s representative. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, and we find Shell Oil Co., Mr. Kenny, the boss 
of Mr. Paxton Howard, sending him to Washington, paying his ex- 
penses, continuing him on the same salary, having him in contact with 
the General Gas Committee, and also having him contacting Members 
of the Senate and paying him a bonus of $5,000 when it is over. It is 
pretty hard for the committee to find out when they represent the 
committee and when they are representing their company individually 
and disassociating themselves from the committee and the committee's 
work. 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, there is no place in the record of the 
testimony before this committee that I have found where anyone 
appeared before this committee and said they were directed by the 
General Gas Committee to appear as a representative of the General 
Gas Committee. 

The CHairman. I understand 

Mr. Nrxon. In other words, if we take this list—I tell you, I am 
glad you are developing it because it is the point of difference between 
my conception of the General Gas Committee and the conception of, 
say, Mr. Ireland, the president of Cities Service, or Mr. Baker, or 
someone. They assumed that because we registered under the Lobby- 
ing Act, we established ovrselves as a lobbying committee, but as | 
testified, we registered under the Lobbying Act out of an abundance 
of caution if something did happen, so we had complied with the 
law, but more than that, we felt that our committee was raising money 
and was spending it, and we felt that the Members of Congress should 
have the record of where the money was coming from and how we 
were spending it. But if you will examine the filings under the 
Lobbying Act, every quarter when we filed it we took the position 
that we didn't consider that this was necessary, that we were not 
lobbying. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Nixon, I am not questioning that. I think 
from your viewpoint you were trying to maintain beyond any doubt 
that you didn’t consider this committee engaged in lobbying, but on 
the other hand your associates come in and testify that they understood 
it was a lobbying committee, and born and conceived with the idea 
that it was a lobby and was designed to influence legislation, and there 
appears a conflict. I think it needs explanation. 

Mr. Nrxon. I agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Nixon. I agree it needs explanation. That is what I am 
here for. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think you should criticize the Chair. 

Mr. Nixon. No, I am not. 

The Cuarrman. After having invited you and asked you if you 
wanted to come and giving you the opportunity, and you decided that 
it wasn’t necessary, I thought it was necessary to clear this record, and 
I think we probably are doing you a favor in permitting you to be here 
and calling you back and giving you the opportunity. 
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Mr. Nixon. I appreciate it. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Nrxon. I do want the record clear. 

The CHamman. Now let us follow it a little further. 

Mr. Nrxon. Just a second. Let me get back on the subject here. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Nixon. That is on page 52? 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Then I asked you another question : 


The committee as such made no direct contacts with Members of Congress? 
Then your answer: 
That is absolutely correct. 


Mr. Nrxon. I still stand on that. 

The Cuarrman. Now let me ask you this: Let us again take a case 
which is right fresh on our mind, which we heard from this morning. 
Here is a member of the General Gas Committee, representing one of 
the big oil companies, who specifically sends one of his employees 
here for the purpose of contacting Members of the Senate. You say 
the committee didn’t do it, but Shell Oil Co. did. It is hard for the 
committee to differentiate between the activities of the General Gas 
Committee and the activities of the individual companies. 

Mr. Nixon. Maybe I can say—TI listened to the gentleman’s testi- 
mony—that he was confused. Maybe I can clear up a point there. In 
other words, this gentleman was not a member of the subcommittee on 
cooperation with other groups. 

The Cuarman. What gentleman ? 

Mr. Nrxon. The gentleman who testified this morning. 

The CuHarrman. You say he was not a member? You say Mr. 
Howard was not a geahar¥ 

Mr. Nixon. Of the General Gas Committee. He was not a member 
of the General Gas Committee’s subcommittees. I have the list here. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that. He doesn’t claim to be. 

Mr. Nixon. Therefore, he could not have acted—excuse me, pardon 
me. 

The Cuarrman. The point is, while he himself was not a member, he 
came here and performed that service under the direction of his boss, 
who was a member. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Nrxon. The point is simply this: That his company directed him 
to come here and paid him his expenses and he was acting for the Shell 
Oil Co. There is no place in his testimony where he stated that he 
was directed by the General Gas Committee to come here and do this 
work. We paid no expenses. In other words, Shell paid his expenses 
and he was doing the work for them. 

The Cuarrman. That particular expense might well be regarded 
as an additional contribution and expense to the purpose for which 
the General Gas Committee was formed. It is hard to unravel this. 

Mr. Nrxon. I wish I could. The members of the steering commit- 
tee, every one of the members of that committee, companies had a 
direct interest in this legislation. It was of tremendous importance. 
It was practically life and death to their companies. They felt that 
way. 
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The Cuairman. I supported the legislation. 

Mr. Nixon. I know you did, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I believed it was right, not because I was lobbied 
with, but because I believed the legislation was right and I supported 
it. Lam attaching no blame. I am not criticizing anyone. As you 
said here in your statement this morning, I think any citizen, whethe; 
he represents a corporation, a partnership, association, or his own 
private business or any other public affair, has a right to petition 
his Congress with respect to legislation, and the act itself should not 
be condemned. 

I think in a democracy one who takes that interest is to be com- 
mended. Of course we all have our personal interests, and sometimes 
we may be biased or prejudiced in one way or another and become 
overenthusiastic, but as a general principle, what you did to organize 
or make an effort to favorably educate the Congress, if you want to 
use that term, or to inform the Congress or to present the facts that 
would inform it so as to see your point of view, that action from my 
standpoint I do not criticize. 

What disturbs me most is that when we get into this aspect of it 
we find so much hedging going on instead of coming in here and saying 
“Yes, we did it and we will do it again because we believe we have 
the right to do it.” That is what disturbs me about it. I am won- 
dering sometimes if we are getting all the facts. This organization 
was set up and we find that while it says it did nothing, the men who 
were making the contacts were doing so under the direction of members 
of the committee, and also this last gentleman who testified was re- 
porting on his activities down in Alabama, was reporting to Mr. 
Endacott, who was chairman of the General Gas Committee’s subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Nrxon. No; he isnot. 

The Cratrman. Wasn't he? 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir. He is president of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
and the Phillips Petroleum Co., on their own volition, made efforts 
to counteract the action which was being taken by this municipal 
league along the lines that this gentleman from Shell Oil testified. 
He reported to the Phillips Petroleum Co., and Mr. Endacott is not 
the chairman of a subcommittee of the General Gas Committee. 

The Cuarrman. Was Phillips Petroleum Co. a member of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes. Mr. Endacott is a member of the steering com- 
mittee. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Nrxon. But not the chairman of any subcommittee. So he was 
reporting to himas president of the company. 

The Cuatrrman. Endacott is a member of one of the committees of 
the General Gas Committee; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nrxon. He isa member of the steering committee. 

The Cuarrman. Isthat not a major committee in this effort ? 

Mr. Nrxon. It is the overall committee. 

The Cuatrman. It isthe overall committee. 

Mr. Nixon. But 

The CHarmman. But he was reporting to him You say he is re 
porting to him, though, asa Phillips Petroleum Co. man. 
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Mr. Nixon. There was no direction for that work to be done by the 
(jeneral Gas Committee. 

The Cuamman. We get these circumstances where it looks as if 
he was working primarily for the General Gas Committee, although 
his own company may have been paying all of his expenses. He was 
reporting to a member of the steering committee of the General Gas 
Committee. 

Mr. Nixon. He wasn’t directed to, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMay. You say he wasn’t directed. Maybe Mr. Endacott 
directed him. His own company may have directed him to perform the 
service in that manner. 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes. 

The Cuamman. I don’t know. I don’t have the information at 
the moment that he was directed, but certainly we have the sworn 
testimony that he so acted. 

I will ask you another question: 


The committeee as such made no direct contact with members of the Con- 
cress, 

Mr. Nrxon. That is absolutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the committee as such did undertake to provide the 
research necessary to present all arguments possible favorable to the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. After securing that information you disseminated it among 
members of the General Gas Committee? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Among the industry and among others who might desire 
it and accept it? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you made no direct approach or the committee did not 
under your direction, and no one connected with the committee so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Nrxon. So far as I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am talking about the administration of the committee's 
functions. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, then, do you know of individual members, those you 
have referred to in the 667 membership, do you know of your own knowledge 
that some of them did approach members of Congress or members of the 
Senate with a view of discussing this legislation with them? 

Mr. Nixon. Of my own knowledge I know of no member of the General Gas 
Committee making the contact. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have no knowledge of any member of the General Gas 
Committee making contact? 

Mr. Nrxon. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have any information or any knowledge of any lobby- 
ing activity on the part of members of the gas industry or members of your com- 
mittee or the oil industry or other interested parties, any action on their part 
in any attempt to lobby generally with Members of the Congress? I am excluding 
now their own representatives, their own Congressmen or Senators. 

Mr. Nrxon. I have no knowledge of such attempts at lobbying. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did your committee in any way support such lobbying at- 
tempts? 

Mr. Nixon. We never did, and in fact our policy was against that. 


Mr. Nrxon. That is right. 
The CHatrMAN (reading) : 


The CoarrMan. Your policy was against it? 
Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 


On the basis of your answers at that time and in view of the subse- 
quent testimony we had, it seems to me the Chair may have been justi- 
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fied in thinking possibly there was some conflict in the testimony. Do 
you wish to comment on that ? 

Mr. Nixon. I would like to read your comment. 

The CuHatrman. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Nixon. It follows in the next paragraph. 

The Cuamman. I will read it: 


As to what the individual members did who may have been members of the 
committee with respect to contacting either the Senators from their State or con- 
tacting their Members of Congress from their State with respect to what they did 
about that, they did it on their own initiative as constituents or as persons inter- 
ested in legislation and not as representatives of the General Gas Committee, 
and with no benefit from the General Gas Committee or assistance from it other 
than having furnished them factual information that the committee had as. 
sembled ? 


Then your answer : 
That is absolutely correct. 


Then I asked: 


Do you know of any illegal or improper lobbying on the part of the gas bill on 
either side that you can give this committee— 
and you said you do not. 

The point I was making, Mr. Nixon, is in view of the other testimony 
and in view of the testimony here this morning, it appeared to me that 
there was quite a conflict between your testimony that you didn’t know 
anything about it and that your committee was doing nothing in that 
respect, when apparently it is so interconnected in every action, and 
the statement the other witnesses made that it was set up as a lobbying 
committee and that that was its function and that it carried out that— 
it seemed to the Chair there was quite a conflict in this testimony. 

Who is Mr. Hines H. Baker? 

Mr. Nixon. He is President of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

The Cramman. Did you write him a letter on April 25, 1955? 

Mr. Nixon. Let me see the letter and I can identify it. 

This letter was sent out over my signature as chairman of the General 
Gas Committee, and I acknowledge that, even though not dictated by 
me, I am responsible for it because it carries my signature. 

The CuarrMan. You didn’t sign it and didn’t know that it had gone 
out ‘ 

Mr. Nrxon. I knew that it had gone out. I signed it. 

The Carman. You did sign it and that is your signature ? 

Mr. Nixon. Yes,sir. That is my signature. 

The Cuarrman. This letter will be made a part of the record at this 
point and let the Chair quote 1 or 2 paragraphs from it. Have you 
another copy of the letter? 

In the meantime I will pass a memorandum to you bearing your sig- 
nature also and ask you to identify it. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


GENERAL GAS COMMITTEE, 


Fort Worth, Tew., April 25, 1955. 
Mr. Hines H. BAKER, 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Tea. 
Dear Hines: The enclosed mailing insert from Warren Petroleum Corp. urges 


those who receive it to write their Congressmen to support legislation to free 
independent gas producers from Federal regulation. 
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Our effort to obtain corrective legislation is meeting with steadily increasing 

opposition from several sources, and it is essential that this pressure be 
lized. 

— are aware of the strong opposition to the Harris bill from many of the 

gas distributing companies. 

Also, an organized effort is being undertaken by a committee of mayors to de- 
feat the Harris bill. It is my personal opinion that much of this activity is being 
inspired by some of the key distributing companies. (Attached is a list of 
mayors on this committee. Also attached is a list of cities whose mayors have 
requested permission to testify against the Harris bill.) 

We respectfully suggest : 

(1) That you continue your efforts to arouse your employees and others to the 
dangers of Federal control over the producer of gas; that in any future mailing 
pieces which you distribute that you include a direct request to write Congress- 
men and Senators to support the Harris bill, or similar legislation. 

It is the opinion of the legal committee of the General Gas Committee that 
such a recommendation does not constitute lobbying. 

(2) That a special mailing piece be provided for your oil and gas royalty 
owners. Many of these people reside in the Middle West, East, and North. To 
concentrate your effort, you might wish to mail this information only to those 
in nonproducing areas. This is where we need the greatest effort and where we 
can do the most good. 

Very truly yours, 
MASTON NIXON, 
Chairman, General Gas Committee. 


The Cuarrman. In this letter of April 23 from you as chairman of 


the General Gas Committee to Mr. Hines H. Baker, Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, Tex., you state: 


We respectfully suggest : 

(1) That you continue your efforts to arouse your employees and others to 
the danger of Federal control over the producer of gas; that in any future mail- 
ing pieces which you distribute you include a direct request to write Congressmen 
and Senators to support the Harris bill, or similar legislation. 


That was an appeal to approach Congressmen and Senators directly 
or at least—— 

Mr. Nrxon. For the Humble Oil & Refining Co. That respectfully 
suggested to the Humble Oil & Refining Co. that they do it. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but your committee was urging that it be 


done. 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Through the different companies. 

Mr. Nrxon. Then acting for their companies, that is right. 

The Cuamman. You wrote letters similar to this to other members 
of the oil industry ? 

Mr. Nrxon. I assume they did; yes. 

The Cuarrman. So it was a part of your purpose to have Members 
of Congress contacted ? 

Mr. Nrxon. By the respective members of the industry. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, but that is the difficulty here. You say when 
they did that they did it representing their companies and not repre- 
senting the gas committee. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. That action certainly was being inspired by the 
General Gas Committee, was it not? It was initiating the suggestion ? 

Mr. Nrxon. They were doing it anyway, I would say. They didn’t 
have to follow that suggestion. 

The Cuamreman. It was just a wasted letter and postage, then? 

Mr. Nrxon. Probably so. 
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The CHarrman. Don’t you see we get right back to the point that 
you were either lobbying or initiating lobbying? If writing letters to 
Members of Congress other than those of your own State, and even to 
them, in writing letters urging them to support legislation or to op- 
pose legislation as the case may be, if that is a form of lobbying, then 
this committee was encouraging and inspiring their members to lobby 
in that fashion. 

Mr. Nixon. We come back to the point, Mr. Chairman. You said 
who could define “lobbying.” 

The Cuarrman. I said “if.” I say “if” now. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The question is, if that is lobbying, if that is a form 
of lobbying, then your committee was engaged in lobbying, and since 
others who were associated with you testified that they thought it was 
set up for a lobbying group in the beginning, then it appears that there 
was serious conflict in the testimony. 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarmman. There is another memorandum. Will you identify 
it. 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this which you read, 
you didn’t finish that paragraph. 

The Cuairman. I would be glad to. You finish it. 

Mr. Nixon (reading) : 

It is the opinion of the legal committee of the General Gas Committee that 
such a recommendation does not constitute lobbying. 

The Cuamman. That was your opinion, but the others who testified 
here disagreed with it. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Nixon. Well, the only one that I think in a study of these wit- 
nesses that disagreed with me was Mr. Swensrud, and he stated he was 
out of the country most of the time. He wasn’t sure what was going 
on. So far as I know, he never attended a meeting where I was present. 

The CHamrman. Let me have the other memorandum, please. 

Did you identify this memorandum, a general letter to members of 
the General Gas Committee, June 20, 1955 ? 

Mr. Nixon. June 20, 1955. Yes. 

The Cuairman. That may be inserted in the record at this point in 
full, and I quote from one paragraph of it. This is addressed to mem- 
bers of the General Gas Committee, and it is signed by Mr. Nixon as 
the chairman. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan (reading) : 

The success will depend on the work out in the country in an intelligent way 
by the right people in contacting the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Nrxon. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. In that you do not say just by letter, but you say 
by contacting Members of Congress. 


Mr. Nrxon. That is correct; contacting their own Congressmen and 
Senators whom they know best. 


(The document referred to follows:) 


GENERAL GAS COMMITTEE, 
June 20, 1955. 
To Members of the General Gas Committee. 
GENTLEMEN: A series of conferences have been held in connection with H. R. 
6645, better known as the Harris bill, as reported out of the House committee. I 
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think the industry was thoroughly shecked at the close vote in the committee 
It may prove to be beneficial in that it clearly showed to the oil and gas industry 
the real fight to secure its passage. 

The opposition is terrific, well organized, and using every political trick. If 
we are to pass this bill, it’s going to be necessary for every member of the 
General Gas Committee, as well as others in the industry, to go out right now in 
their own way to get congressional votes. We can win or lose by a very narrow 
margin. The success will depend on the work out in the country in an intelligent 
way by the right people in contacting the Members of Congress. 

It is useless to restate the real need for passage of this legislation. I assume 
that every member of the General Gas Committee realizes its importance. I 
plead with you to put your best effort in this fight for congressional votes dur- 
ing the next 2 weeks, when the battle will either be won or lost. 

The oil industry has never failed, and surely it cannot in this, its most crucial 
fight. ; 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Maston NIxoN, Chairman. 

The CHairMAN. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Brief recess.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Are you familiar with the signature of Mr. Charles E. Simons, your 
executive secretary / 

Mr. Nrxon. I think I am, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I hand you a letter here dated December 5, 1955, 
to Mr. Hines H. Baker, purportedly signed by Mr. Charles E. Simons, 
and I ask you if you will identify the letter, please, if you can identify 
his signature. 

Mr. Nixon. Yes; that is his signature. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think it necessary to put all of this letter in 
the record, but I will read an apg or two from it. 

Mr. Nrxon. He was secretary of the General Gas Committee. 

The CuHamman. Of which you were chairman. 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In this letter of December 5, 1955, to which I have 
referred, I read two paragraphs as follows: 

Because this threat is so real, so immediate, we in the industry must rally 
to complete a legislative victory now only half won. We must carry the truth 
to our Senators on a ground swell of public opinion. The alternative is con- 
cession by default to an opposition that is as well organized and active as it is 
misguided in its affection for regimentation. 

Those Senators who are already favorable to our cause deserve the reassur- 
ance of support from their constituents. Those who are presently undecided 
must be given all the facts. Those who favor keeping controls must be convinced 


by a flood of opinion that the ground they are on is not only fallacious but 
unpopular as well. 


That letter was sent, and you recognized the signature of Mr. Simons, 
the executive secretary. Did that not constitute an appeal to put pres- 
sure on—and I use that in a light sense, not in a harsh sense—but to 
be very active in trying to enlist the support of the Senators who were 
undecided ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. Your interpretation is absolutely cor- 
rect. We were right at the heat of the fight. 

The Cuatrman. You were right in the heat of it. 

Mr. Nixon. That is right; and the chips were down. 

The Cuarrman. The chips were down. 

Mr. Nixon. We had to win. 
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Senator Ture. You were not lobbying ? 

Mr. Nrxon. No; not as acommittee. 

The Cuamman. Apparently there was enclosed with that letter a 
aero entitled “A Company Program of Action in the Natural Gas 

ampaign.” I read a paragraph from that: 

Campaign purposes: To get full information about the natural-gas issue and 
its implications to employees, stockholders, dealers, and customers, to encourage 
all these people to urge their Senators to support the Harris bill with amend- 
ments as passed in the House. 

I think we are bound to conclude, and I think you agree, that you 
were making every effort—— 

Mr. Nixon. To win. 

The Cuatrman. To influence the vote. 

Mr. Nixon. To pass the legislation. 

The Cuarman. I am not saying there is anything improper, but 
there is no question that your efforts were directed to making every 
possible effort to influence the votes of the Senators. 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. If you were doing that, I don’t know how you 
would exclude the term “lobbying.” I don’t know how you could say 
that it wasn’t set up for the purpose of lobbying. 

Mr. Nrxon. May I reread my original short statement here, just 
this one paragraph : 


The sole purpose of the General Gas Committee was to secure the enactment 
of legislation which would amend the Natural Gas Act to remove Federal control 
over the production and gathering. 

In other words, I made that statement in my opening. 

The Cuarrman. Then you actually agree—this will clarify it once 
for all—you agree with what the other witnesses said that it was set 
up to bring about the enactment of this legislation ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And if these actions are lobbying, it was a lobbying 
committee ? 

Mr. Nixon. But I say the actions were not lobbying and that is a 
difference of opinion. 

The Cuarman. All right. If they were not, do you have any idea 
what lobbying is? 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir; I don’t. 

(Senator Goldwater entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Nrxon. I might use Mr. Walshe’s statement—it is fuzzy. I 
don’t know the definition of it. Maybe this committee will come up 
with something clarifying it. 

The CHarrman. We hope to, very frankly. I can appreciate, and 
I think we all agree, that there has Shade a measure of confusion as to 
what the present act really covers, what activities it covers, and what 
it does not cover. But if there is any such thing as lobbying, in other 
words, unless that is a useless word with no meaning at all in prac- 
tical application, these activities, in my judgment, would be at least 
a form of lobbying. I am not saying it is something that should be 
made illegal. I am not passing judgment on that at this time. I 
am not saying that it is an activity that should be further regulated. 
Btu if the term “lobbying” does not include these campaigns, organ- 
ized campaigns, to influence the vote of Members of Congress, then I 
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don’t know what practical interpretation you could place on the term 
“lobbying.” 

Mr. Nrxon. That was the reason, Mr. Chairman—that we don’t 
know just what is lobbying is the reason we filed under the Lobbying 
Act and made our reports to the Congress. 

The Carman. I am sure that was a wise precaution. 

Mr. Nrxon. In other words, I am sitting here before you today feel- 
ing that I have fully complied with the law, whether the interpreta- 
tion of what we were doing is lobbying or not. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is not questioning that. I think you did 
comply with the law by registering. I think had you not registered 
you would not have been in compliance with the law, in all probability. 
I am not trying to pass on it finally, but I didn’t want to leave this 
record with one saying we did engage in activities and a man is lobby- 
ing and another one saying we didn’t. I didn’t want to leave you or 
the other parties in that situation. Now, with the testimony in, I think 
there is no question in my mind that the activities of the committee 
are pretty well established, and we know it was set up for one pur- 
pose—by education and by contact with Members of Congress to influ- 
ence that legislation. 

Mr. Nixon. Through the members of industry and not as a com- 
mittee as such. That is where the difference is. 

The Cuarrman. The committee would never have been organized 
except for that objective. Ithink that is perfectly clear, too. 

Mr. Nrxon. Go ahead. 

The CHarrMan. From your viewpoint you were going to do it in 
an indirect way, not a direct way, but that was the objective of it? 

Mr. Nixon. That is right. I think the indirect way is the most 
effective. A man in his own State talking to his own Senator and 
own Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. But we see that they went beyond their own State, 
some of them. 

Mr. Nixon. Some of them. 

The Cuarrman. I am not saying they had no right to do that, but 
I think we ought to get this soit clear so this committee can study 
the practices that prevail today and determine what we should here- 
after declare is legal and that which the Congress should say is pro- 
hibited. That is all we are trying to do. p 

Senator Thye refers me to the record here. On page 69, Mr. Nixon, 
I call your attention to this, which seems to me to be a conflict. Senator 
Thye asked you this question : 

Did any of the literature urge or advise the readers that they should contact 
their Congressmen? 

Mr. Nrxon. No; very definitely not. 


Mr. Nixon. May I answer. We were referring to the statistical 
reports that were prepared by Dr. Boatwright and his assistants, that 
sent this factual information to the members of the General Gas 
Committee, and it had no reference to letters like that because they 
did not accompany the literature. 

The Cuarrman. We have had some literature here. 

Mr. Nixon. That was not thefactual literature that we put out. 

The Cuatrman. It was being sent out ? 
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Mr. Nixon. Yes; but I had reference there, which we filed in exhibits 
here, to a great number of statistical reports by Dr. Boatwright on the 
gas industry. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Nrxon. That was my answer to that question. 

The Cuairman. This didn’t confine it to that particular literature 
that you speak of. The question doesn’t confine it to that. It is a 
pretty broad question : 


Did any of the literature urge or advise the readers that they should contact 
their Congressmen? 


Answer: 

No; very definitely not. 

That is the only question Senator Thye wanted to ask you. Senator 
Gore followed with a question : 


Mr. Nixon, did the committee correctly understand that neither you as an 
individual nor you as president of your company nor you as chairman of this 
committee engaged in any lobbying with individual Members of the House or 
Senate? 

Your answer : 


That is correct. 
Senator Gore. And you in none of the three capacities made contributions to 


the political campaigns of any Senator or Congressman outside of your own 
State? 


Answer: 


That is correct. 
I am not saying that is a conflict. You know whether you did or not. 


Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. The question about the literature and that you 
did inspire a campaign of letterwriting and contact with Senators I 
think now is completely cleared up, and we know that you did that 
by getting the individual companies and their representatives and so 
forth to act in that capacity. 

Mr. Nixon. It was a coordinated effort. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think there is any question about it. 

Any further questions, Counsel ? 

Mr. Fay. I have one, Mr. Chairman. 

With respect to your statement, Mr. Nixon, referring to the fact that 
you had omitted reference to a visit here, w hen in your testimony you 
advised the committee that en route to Philadelphia you had stopped 
off over at the airport, I believe for an hour, and then in your state- 
ment today you said that you had been here on a visit 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. For the API meeting, I believe it was. 

Mr. Nrxon. No. I will tell you what it was. I went through to 
Philadelphia on January 22, at night. I was out at the airport about 
an hour. I spent the day i in Philadelphia and came back on the late 
plane Monday, the 23d, in to Washington, and I attended a dinner of 
the National Petroleum Council at the Statler Hotel that night, and 
the next day I attended a meeting of the National Petroleum Council 
which I came back by here for. That afternoon I went over to Dr. 
Fleming's office of the Office of Defense Mobilization to make an 
appointment to discuss imports of Middle East crude. 
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Dr. Fleming could not see me and I spent a couple of hours with 
Mr. Harold Gresham, special assistant. I have copies of my letter 
to Mr. Gresham and his answer expressing his thanks for the discussion 
he had with me on this crude oil import problem. 

The Cuarrman. When did you leave Washington / 

Mr. Nixon. I left W ashington the next morning. 

The Cuatrman. The 25th? 

Mr. Nixon. I was here the evening of the 23d. I was here the 24th. 
I caught the plane to Corpus Christi-Houston on the 25th. 

The CuHairMan. You went to Houston on the 25th ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair doesn’t want to confuse you, but I won 
der if you are again mistaken. 

Mr. Nixon. That is the best of my knowledge. 

The CuHarrMan. I have before me a photostatic copy of a letter dated 
January 27, 1956——- 

Mr. Nixon. That was written from Corpus Christi. 

The Cuairman. Was it written from Corpus Christi / 

Mr. Nixon. Yes; I had returned home then. 

The CuHarrman. You had returned home? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is right. 

The Cuamman. That wasn’t written here / 

Mr. Nixon. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nrxon. Iam sorry I overlooked it, but I found it in another file 
on the imports of crude oil. 

The CHarrman. I don’t think that is so vital. We all make those 
errors. I did think it should be corrected. 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. In my statement I corrected it, too. 

The Cuamman. Anything further, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. I have no questions. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon. I greatly appreciate your giving me this hearing. 

The Cuarmman. Lamsorry. Counsel tells me he has some questions, 
if you will remain, please. 

Mr. Fay. In order to have the record complete, Mr. Nixon, I would 
like for you to identify this letter dated March 10, 1954, bearing your 

signature and relating to various committees. 

“Mr. Nixon. Yes; I would be delighted to give you that. This letter 
was dated prior to the formation of the General Gas Committee and 
was an outgrowth of the original meeting out in Chicago where a gas 
study committee was had. 

The Cuamman. The letter may be printed in the record at this point. 

(The document was marked “exhibit 17° and follows:) 


SOUTHERN MINERALS COoRP., 


Corpus Christi, Tex., March 10, 1954. 
Mr. R. F. Winprour, 


Fort Worth, Tez. 

Dear Bos: It is my understanding that the meeting held in New York on 
January 22, at the Hotel Pierre, contemplated my appointing a steering com- 
mittee, a legal subcommittee, and a legislative contact committee. 

The steering committee would be responsible to the oil and gas industry for the 
handling of any and all matters pertaining to Federal Power Commission au- 
thority over producing and gathering of gas. This committee, using its subeom- 
mittees, will closely follow the rehearing in the Phillips case and the Supreme 
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Court decision that will follow. Should legislation be necessary, your committee 
and its subcommittees will evolve a plan of procedure including the drafting of 
the necessary bills, including in such draft all reliefs that have previously been 
considered to be necessary, both for oil and gas producers and gas lines having 
their own production. At the proper time, I will recall the committee as a whole, 
to hear a report from the steering committee. 

I ask that you accept the chairmanship of the steering committee and that 
Jake Hamon accept the vice chairmanship, with the following members: 


Hines H. Baker C. P. Rather 

C. H. Murphy, Jr. Paul Kayser 
Paul Endacott L. T. Fournier 
Ed Bullard W. M. Vaughey 


Walter S. Hallinan 


I ask that Clayton Orn accept the chairmanship of the legal subcommittee, 
with the following members : 


Herman Pressler Joseph Daniels 
W. O. Crane Rayburn Foster 
Russell Brown 


I ask that Claude Wild accept the chairmanship of the legislative contact sub- 
committee, with the following members : 


James Cosgrove, chairman Frank Rogers 
Russell Brown Flenniken 
Harold Kenedy L. T. Fournier 
John A. Ferguson Guy Woodward 
Floyd 8. Bryant Joe Walsh 


I am sending a copy of this letter to all members of the three committees, re- 
questing that they accept the respective appointments and be subject to the call 
of the chairman of their committee. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
Maston Nrxon, Chairman. 

Mr. Nixon. They represented activities of the committee prior to 
the organization of the General Gas Committee. 

The CHarrman. They led up to the formation of the committee, 
to give the background ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fay. There is one point, Mr. Nixon, that I would like you to 
elaborate on briefly, which is that in that letter of March 10, 1954, be- 
fore the creation of the Gas Committee, you had what was then 
known as a study committee, and you were chairman of it at that 
time, were you not? 

Mr. Nrxon. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. You appointed a legislative contact committee at that 
time? 

Mr. Nixon. That is right. 

Mr. Fay. The members are listed in the letter there. 

Mr. Nixon. May I elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. Fay. I would like you to; yes. 

Mr. Nixon. The meeting of 24, of whom you have the list, out in 
Chicago in November of 1953, formed a gas study committee. That 
gas study committee met on January 22 in New York and made its 
report. The Phillips case decision had not been handed down, and 
it was the opinion of the chairman of the subcommittee studying 
that that it was not the proper time to consider legislation. I was not 
present at the meeting, but I later found out that I was to appoint a 
steering committee, which I did, a legislative contact committee, and 
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a legal committee. There was no bill pending before the Congress 
at that time. 

The CuarrMan. The Phillips decision had not been made? 

Mr. Nrxon. It had not been reached. There was no bill pending be- 
fore the Congress. 

The CHarrMan. Were you apprehensive at that time about the out- 
come of the Phillips case and therefore making preparations in 
advance ¢ 

Mr. Nrxon. We had no way of knowing what the Supreme Court 
was going to rule, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrMan. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Nrxon. But naturally we were very much concerned over the 
ruling of the appellate court. 

The CuarrmMan. The appellate court had ruled adversely ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is right. 

The CHamman. You were concerned ¢ 

Mr. Nixon. We were concerned. 

The CuatrrmMan. Not knowing what the Supreme Court would do, 
you therefore maintained a continued consuming interest in it, let 
uS Say. 

Mr. Nrxon. Yes. 

The CuamrmMan. And you were contemplating what you might do 
or might want to do? 

Mr. Nixon. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMaANn. You were planning along that line in the event 
the Supreme Court sustained the appellate court / 

Mr. Nrxon. We were not sure that that decision might completely 
clarify the position of the producer and gatherer of gas. This is a 10- 
year thing within the industry. Several bills have been passed by the 
Congress. There has been great conflict within the industry, that is, 
between pipeline companies that have their own productions and in- 
dependent producers that want to get themselves clear but leave the 
pipeline companies’ production subject to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. My principal job, the job of my committee, was to bring 
about a meeting of minds to where the industry could present to this 
Congress an intelligent, solid front for all producers of natural gas, 
whether it be pipeline companies or whether it be independent pro- 
ducers. We have some pretty independent producers in this industry. 

The CHarrman. You were at a disadvantage as long as there was 
disunity in your own industry ? 

Mr. Nixon. That is right. We absolutely had no chance of legis- 
lation with disunity, Mr. Chairman. I would say that the job of the 
General Gas Committe was one of coordinating and bringing together 
and then turning it over to the steering committee to get the job done. 

Mr. Fay. Just one question is all I have, Mr. Nixon, to summarize. 
Would it be correct to say that included in the activities of the General 
(ras Committee were the following activities executed through one or 
more of the group committees: (1) To outline strategy for the industry 
to follow in supporting legislation to exempt gas producers from regut- 
lation? Would that be one? 

Mr. Nixon. That would be one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. (2) To provide suggestions to the industry as to what steps 


nave be taken to gain votes of Members of Congress for such legis- 
ation. 
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Mr. Nixon. I wouldn’t word the second one just quite that way. 

Read that over again. 

Mr. Fay. To provide suggestions to the industry as to what steps 
should be taken to gain votes of Members of Congress for such legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Nrxon. If you would put the words individual members of the 
industry, I would agree with you. To furnish to individual members 
of the industry. And then I agree. 

Mr. Fay. All right. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Britton. 

Mr. Brrrron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please, sir, or 
make a statement before being sworn? 

The Cuamrman. You may ask the Chair a question. 

Mr. Brirron. I believe it is normal for a witness to be subpenaed 
prior to appearing before the committee and probably due to an over- 
sight I have not oun subpenaed. However, I would be glad to be 
sworn in and volunteer to do so at this time. 

The CuHairman. Will you prepare a subpena immediately? Will 
you accept service of it? 

Mr. Brirron. I would be glad to volunteer to do so without it if it 
is agreeable. 

The CuHarrMan. We prefer to subpena you. I don’t know how it 
was overlooked. You may proceed with your testimony and the sub- 
pena will be served on you, if you will. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate special committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Brirron. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES J. BRITTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ALA- 
BAMA PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, MONTGOMERY, 
ALA. 


The Cuarrman. All right; state your name, your place of residence, 
and your business or occupation, please. 

Mr. Brrrron. My name is James J. Britton. I am the executive 
secretary of the Alabama Petroleum Industries Committee in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Ilive in Montgomery, Ala. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Britton, have you talked to members of the 
staff regarding the matters they probably will wish to interrogate you 
about ? 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You know, of course, that you have the right to 
have counsel present if you desire. 

Mr. Brrrron. I am aware of that right. I don’t desire to have 
counsel. z 

The CuairMAn. You waive the right? 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Britton, how long have you been executive secretary 
of the PIC in Alabama ? 
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Mr. Brrrron. Since the spring of 1950, with the exception of a year 
and five and a half months that I spent when I was recalled in the 
Army in 1951 and part of 1952. 

Mr. Fay. Is that a position that carries a salary with it as far as the 
industry is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Who pays the salary 4 

Mr. Brirron. It is paid through my committee. Vouchers are made 
out to my Alabama committee, and they are forwarded to the API, 
and they forward mea check in payment of my salary. 

Mr. Fay. From whom do you receive your instructions as to the 
scope of your work? 

Mr. Brirron. From the Alabama Petroleum Industries Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Fay. What is the general purpose of that committee ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. The Alabama PIC is an organization in Alabama 
that represents the oil people in the State, all of whom earn their 
living by offering services in the petroleum industry, whether they 
are retail, wholesale, or suppliers. 

The Cuatrman. When you say oil people, does that mean producers, 
all people connected with the oil industry / 

Mr. Brerrron. Mostly marketers. 

The CuatrmMan. And mostly the distributors of oil and gas? 

Mr. Brirron. Wholesale petroleum products and the retailers of 
those products, and suppliers. 

The Carman, All right. 

Mr. Fay. As the executive secretary of that committee in Alabama, 
would you explain your function as far as interest in legislation is con- 
cerned, Mr. Britton ? 

Mr. Brirron. I represent the companies in Alabama that are rep 
resented on my executive committee and any others that are members 
of our organization in regard to any legislation, taxation, or regula- 
tion in regard to the oil industry in Alabama. 

Mr. Fay. Isthat State and Federal ? 

Mr. Brrrron. State, mostly. 

Mr. Fay. Mostly State. Is there any Federal at all ? 

Mr. Brrrron. Very little, if any. 

Mr. Fay. What with respect to the Harris-Fulbright bill, when that 
was up in 1955 and 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. I believe Mr. Paxton Howard has related that I as- 
sisted him in gathering a group of oilmen down there to hear his 
explanation of the Harris bill, and I assisted the oilmen in Alabama 
in any way that I could, that is, outside of the PIC. 

Mr. Fay. On whose instructions ? 

Mr. Brrrron. On the basis of conversations with my executive com- 
mittee. I had had previous conversation with Mr. Bivins on it at 
the same time. 

Mr. Fay. With Mr. whom? 

Mr. Brirron. Mr. John Bivins. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. John Bivins. 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Who is Mr. Bivins? 

Mr. Brirron. He is the director of the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee. 
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Mr. Fay. Where is he located ? 

Mr. Brrrron. In New York City. 

Mr. Fay. His headquarters are in New York City 4 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did you talk to him this morning ? 

Mr. Brirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. On the telephone ? 

Mr. Brrrron. At the request of your staff, sir. 

Mr. Fay. Did he inform you that although he did not have personal 
knowledge of the facts, he confirmed the opinion previously expressed 
to the committee staff that the executive secretaries of the State PIC 
committees, with some exceptions, contacted the Senators and Con- 
gressmen of their States in support of the Harris-Fulbright bill? 

Mr. Brirron. That is correct, according to the statement that I have 
here, which you read. 

Mr. Fay. When you were associated with the project in Alabama. 
contacting the mayors of the cities and the enforcement officers of 
the State of Alabama, did you have a chairman of any committee 
at that time or were you acting in your capacity as the executive 
secretary of the PIC? 

Mr. Brrrron. I was acting as an assistant to these oilmen who cer- 
tainly were interested in the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Fay. To whom were you reporting as far as your progress was 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. There wasn't any case I don’t believe of reporting to 
any particular person. 

Mr. Fay. With whom were you in communication, then, other than 
your own board of directors as far as the instructions as to the scope 
of your activities and in turn reporting the results of your activities / 

Mr. Brirron. I think if you will go back to the original meeting 
which was held down there, according to the testimony which was of- 
fered previously, a meeting was called in Alabama which I was invited 
to attend. 

Mr. Fay. Who called the meeting? 

Mr. Brirron. I believe that was Mr. Herman Pressler who called 
that meeting in Mobile. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Pressler from where? 

Mr. Brrrron. From Houston, Tex., I believe. 

Mr. Fay. He is an officer of the Humble Oil Co.; is that correct / 
Do you know Mr. Baker, of Humble Oil? 

Mr. Brrrron. I don’t know about Mr. Baker, but I do know Press- 
ler. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Baker is president of Humble Oil ? 

Mr. Brirron. He could be. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Pressler you do know is associated with Humble 
Oil? 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes. 

Mr. Fay. Did you have knowledge also that he was on one of the 
executive committees of the General Gas Committee ? 

Mr. Brirron. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Fay. You were aware of the existence of the General Gas Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Brrrron. If I was, then I certainly didn’t recognize it as being 
any connection with this whole affair. 
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Mr. Fay. Did you talk to Mr. Bivins at that time with respect to 
your attending that meeting that you said you were invited to at- 
tend ¢ 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes; after I talked to members of my committee, as it 
had not been the policy of my committee in Alabama to follow this 
natural-gas billin any way. That is, as a PIC subject or poliey by our 
own committee in Alabama. Then I discussed it with Mr. Bivins. 

Mr. Fay. What did he advise you? 

Mr. Brrrron. He didn’t advise. He just suggested to me that he 
didn’t see any reason why I should not go to Mobile and attend the 
meeting. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that your organization that you 
represent down there had no special interest in the Harris-Fulvright 
bill or legislation of that character / 

Mr. Brrrron. The committee as such did not, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The committee as such. 

Mr. Brrrron. The Alabama Petroleum Industries Committee did 
not take any action whatsoever on the bill. 

The CuarrMan. But your services were enlisted 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. To help offset what the opposition was doing, those 
who were opposing the bill, enlisting the help of the mayors and the 
municipalities, and so forth? 

Mr. coca That is correct, to this extent, Mr. Chairman; I repre- 


sent the oil people in Alabama, and I want to do anything that I can 
to assist them in any way when they hold meetings or go about their 
business in any way. It is part of my business to attend oil meetings 


in Alabama and to assist oil people. It was a point of view that these 
people were interested in it. The entire industry was interested in it. 
All oil people were. 

We were vitally interested in it in Alabama due to the fact that 
right at that particular time there was a great deal of exploration 
or the start of an exploration in south Alabama. There was a great 
deal of hope within the State that that oilfield might be developed. 
It was generally believed by businessmen in general, and particularly 
the oil people, that the best way to encourage that would be to have 
that drilling without the control of the gas at the well. 

The CuHairman. In other words, to get legislation in the nature of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Because they thought it was to their interest and 
the oil people thought it was to their interest, and some of the business 
interests felt the same way ? 

Mr. Brirrron. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. You found opposition from another source, and 
particularly some of the mayors of the different municipalities; in 
other words, the consumer interests ? 

Mr. Brrrron. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairrman. You found opposition to the legislation in that 
source ¢ 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You gave your services, or your services were used 
to help those who sponsored the legislation ? 
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Mr. Brirron. I did it in this manner: I offered to set Up & Meeting. 
or arrange a meeting place, so that Mr. Paxton Howard could explaiy 
it to the oil people of Alabama. 

The Cuaimrman. For that effort were you paid anything additions 
to your salary ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. No, sir; absolutely not. 

The CHairman. You received no bonus? 

Mr. Brirron. No, sir; I did not. 

The CHairman. You were paid your expenses, I assume, in the oy 
dlinary course of expenses for your 

Mr. Brrrron. The amount of work I did was very small on that 
particular bill, on that particular work in Alabama. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question: Who 
did you try to have attend the meetings that you arranged for Mr. 
Howard to appear before / 

Mr. Brirron. Oilmen from the various cities and towns that would 
be affected by this bill. 

Senator Ture. You endeavored to bring them in from various 
areas of the different parishes down in Alabama ‘ 

Mr. Brrrron. Counties, sir. 

Senator Ture. You brought them in quite a distance / 

Mr. Brirron. Some of them did; yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. In order that you would have a good audience for 
Mr. Howard to address ? 

Mr. Brrrron. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. What kind of publicity did you send out in trying 
to bring in the various people—business, professional, and others— 
to attend the meeting? What kind of announcement did you send 
out ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. I don’t recall ever having sent out any announcement, 
sir. 

Senator Torr. What was the nature of the invitation / 

Mr. Brirron. Either a telephone call or other persons interested 
in the bill in Alabama called dines various oil people. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you contact the oil dealers in those respective 
communities—men operating oil stations, bulk stations 

Mr. Brrrron. What we speak of as a bulk-plant operator or the 
wholesale oilman were the main ones who came. There were some 
retail men there, I believe. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you contact them and ask them to bring some of 
their friends and businessmen from the different communities 

Mr. Brrrron. I talked to a few of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. To bring them to the meeting? 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. So you, representing the petroleum industries by 
whom you were employed, were contacting your distributors, the bulk 
men, and telling them to come into this meeting and to bring friends 
with them, to fill up a car and come in? Did you allow your bulk men 
mileage for coming? 

Mr. Brrrron. No, sir. There was no provision set up for that. 
This was a thing which was of great interest-—— 

Senator Ture. Could they charge that back to their regular line of 
usage of cars in the expense of their operations to the company that 
they were employed by ? 
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Mr. Brrrron. Sir, I couldn’t answer that. I do not know; no, sir. 
The CHatrman. Did you charge your expense back to the company ‘ 
Mr. Brrrron. My PIC committee; yes. 

The CuHairMaAN. You charged it back to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. There was very little expense involved 
there, though. 

The Cuamman. I think you should. I wouldn't think you would 
want to be out any personal expense. I wondered if the others did the 
same. 

Senator Ture. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fay. Just a few more questions, Mr. Britton, to summarize. 

In association with Mr. Howard and Mr. Pressler and several others 
there, you actually contacted quite a few mayors of the municipalities 
in Alabama with the request that they would petition their Senators 
by telegram ? 

Mr. Brrrron. I didn’t; no, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You did not. Who did? 

Mr. Brrrron. These various oilmen back in their own particular 
cities and towns. 

Mr. Fay. Were you aware of the results of that particular effort on 
your part; not you personally but on the part of your people down 
there 

Mr. Brrrron. I had some reports. 

Mr. Fay. What were those reports / 

Mr. Brrrron. Most of them—I say most of them, there are quite a 
few of them—after they explained the bill to their mayors and showed 
them that their objection was to the original bill and that the revised 
bill apparently took care of a great deal of their original objections. 

Mr. Fay. Do you know the total number of telegrams sent from the 
municipalities of Alabama to Senators? 

Mr. Brrrron. I believe it was estimated between 85 and 100, some- 
where in that neighborhood. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean telegrams from mayors and municipali- 
ties changing their positions ¢ 

Mr. Brrrrox. In some cases it might have, sir. I couldn’t say. 
Most of them probably were from mayors who had not expressed 
themselves prior to that. 

The Cuairman. Those who had not expressed themselves in opposi- 
tion to the bill ? 

Mr. Brrrron. There might have been some of both. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know how many of them / 

Mr. Brrrron. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Fay. Did you personally, Mr. Britton, have occasion to contact 
the Congressmen and Senators from Alabama with respect. to the 
Harris-Fulbright legislation ? 

Mr. Brirron. Here in Washington ? 

Mr. Fay. At any place. Did you talk to them at their homes? 

Mr. Brrrron. No, sir. I talked to them up here. 

Mr. Fay. Here in Washington ! 

Mr. Brrrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fay. You came to Washington for that purpose? 

Mr. Brirron. No, sir; not for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Fay. For what purpose did you come? 
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Mr. Brrrron. We were also interested in the highway bills which 
had been introduced at that time. As you understand, I believe you 
realize that there were a number of highway bills in the House at that 
time. I believe there was a Boggs bill and a Fallon bill and others, 
Each one of those bills affected the retail and wholesale oilmen so far as 
their servicing the motoring public on the highways, and we were 
interested in finding out what those variations were so that I could 
better inform my people. 

Mr. Fay. How long were you in Washington? 

Mr. Brirron. This is when ?—now ? 

Mr. Fay. In January of this year. 

Mr. Brrrron. Of this year. I was here, I believe, 7 or 8 days; 7 days. 

Mr. Fay. Were you over at the General Gas Committee office in the 
Commonwealth Building? 

Mr. Brirron. No. 

Mr. Fay. You didn’t know where that was? 

Mr. Brirron. I don’t even know where the General Gas Committee 
was located, if any. 

Mr. Fay. Did you see other executive secretaries of the API here 
while you were in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Brirron. I ran across a few up here at the Capitol or down- 
town. I may have seen them in a hotel or something like that. 

Mr. Fay. Did you know whether or not they in turn were talking to 
their Representatives and their Senators relative to either the highway 
bill or the Harris-Fulbright bill ? 

Mr. Brrrron. I couldn’t say for sure but I would imagine that they 
were because the industry in general was very vitally interested. 

Mr. Fay. You contacted both of the Alabama Senators and the 
Representatives from that State? 

Mr. Britton. From Alabama? 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brirron. As many of them as I could see. I went by and 
visited with them. I invariably go by and visit. with them when I am 
in Washington and discuss anything that is of interest to Alabama and 
to our business. 

Mr. Fay. How many would you say you did actually contact and 
talk to? 

Mr. Brirtron. Out of what? 

Mr. Fay. Out of your Alabama Congressmen and your two Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. Brirron. I saw the 2 Senators and I talked to, I would imagine, 
about 6 or 7 of the Congressmen. 

When you say contact, a lot of times I would just have coffee with 
them down in the coffeeshop down there or maybe see them at lunch, 
or something like that. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Fay. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m. the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:30 p. m., Senator McClellan pre- 
siding. Present at the reconvening of the hearing were Senators 
McClellan, Thye, and Goldwater.) 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Howard, will you resume the stand, please, sir? 


TESTIMONY OF PAXTON HOWARD—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. In the course of your testimony this morning you 
stated that you received a $5,000 bonus for your work here in Wash- 
ington in connection with the gas bill. As I understood, that was 
in addition to your salary and expenses ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you use any of that money, that bonus, for 
campaign contributions ? 

Mr. owarpb. No, sir; none at all. 

The Cuamman. Do you make campaign contributions ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

The CHarMan. You have made none? 

Mr. Howarp. I have made none. 

The Cuarrman. And at least no part of the compensation you 
receive for your services in connection with the gas bill went to pay 
anybody’s campaign expenses or toward anybody’s campaign. The 
Chair felt, after you had gotten away this morning, that that ques- 
tion should have been asked you, and therefore asked you to return 
this afternoon, because sometimes these things have implications. 

Mr. Howarp. I bought my wife a new automobile and myself a new 
set of golf clubs. 

The Cuarrman. You did right well for yourself and for her. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Howarp. ‘Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to call at this time Dr. Frank New- 
man, Dr. Stanley S. Surrey, Dr. David B. Truman, and Dr. Earl 
Latham. Will all of you come around, please? 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate special committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Newman. I do. 

Dr. Surrey. I do. 

Dr. Truman. Ido. 

Dr. Latruam. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK NEWMAN, OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA; DR. STANLEY S. SURREY, OF 
THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL; DR. DAVID B. TRUMAN, OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW AND GOVERNMENT OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY; AND DR. EARL LATHAM, OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, AMHERST COLLEGE 


The Cuamrman. Will each of you state your name, your place of 
residence, and your — for the record, please, starting with the 
gentleman to my left. 
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Dr. Truman. My name is David B. Truman,’ and I am professor of 
government at Columbia University, and I reside in New York City, 

Dr. Laraam. My name is Earl Latham,? and I am the Joseph B. 
Eastman professor of political science at Amherst College, and I live 
at 22 Orchard Street, Amherst, Mass. 

Dr. Surrey. My name is Stanley S. Surrey * and I am professor of 
law at Harvard Law School and I reside in Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Newman. My name is Frank Newman,* professor of law at the 
University of California, in Berkeley, and I reside at Orinda, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fay. May I just for the record make a statement, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentlemen here today are representative of the political sci- 
entists as well as lawyers who are students of this particular subject of 
the Lobbying Act. They have already furnished statements which I 
will ask the Chair to make a part of the record at the end of the 
testimony, along with statements that have been received in answer to 
questionnaires which we sent to 10 or more of the leadin litical 
scientists and authors on the particular subject matter of the Lob- 
bying Act. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask counsel to call my attention to it at the 
conclusion of today’s hearing. I have some other matters to place 
in the record and I will place all of those in the record. I think that 
they should go in at the conclusion of each witness’ testimony, along 
with other similar papers and documents that you have. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Might I ask the counsel if these gentlemen 
are also prepared to testify in the field of campaign funds? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Do you intend to take that up today? 

Mr. Fay. Generally, I think the background of these men is expe- 
rience in the political expenditures and political campaign contribu- 
tions, so that it can be covered. 

Senator Gotpwarter. That is fine. 

Mr. Fay. I did not mean to restrict it in that sense merely by saying 
their answers referred to the Lobbying Act, and it would exclude 
any questions about other campaign contributions or political activity. 

he CuarrMan. The Chair understands that such testimony as the 
witnesses propose to give regarding campaign contributions will be 
in the nature of general comments. Or will they be related to specific 
instances ? 


1B. A., Amherst College, 1935; A. M., University of Chicago, 1936, Ph. D., 1939. 
Author: Administrative Decentralization (1940); The Governmental Process (1951) ; 
Contributor to Public Administration; Public inion Quarterly, American Political 
ae Fields: power propaganda, and public opinion, public administration 
national). 

2A. B., Harvard University, 1931; Ph. D., 1939. Social Science Research Council 
fellow, 1935-36. Author: Case Reports in Public Administration (coauthor) (1944) ; 
The Group Basis of Politics (1952). Editor: The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution (1949). Contributor to Public Administration Review, Journal of Politics; 
American Political Science Review. Fields: public administration, public law, political 

avior. 

*B. A., 192, City College of New York; LL. B., 1932, Columbia University. Author: 
Coeditor, Surrey and Warren, Federal Income Taxation, Cases and Materials (1953) : 
Warren and Surrey, Federal Estate and Gift Taxation, Cases and Materials (1952): 
Federal Taxation, Current Law and Practice, Surrey and Warren edition; Surrey and 
a no Legislation, Cases and Materials (1955). Subjeets: taxation and administra- 
ve law. 

4A. B., 1938, Dartmouth College; LL. B., 1941, University of California, LL. M., 1947, 
Juris. Se. D., 1953, Columbia University ; university fellow, 1941-42 and 1946, Columbia 
University. Author: Surrey and Newman, Legislation, Cases and Materials (1955). 
ee’ administrative law, legislation, public utilities, government regulation of 
usiness. 
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Mr. Fay. It is my understanding that it is general comments as 
to their knowledge of campaign contributions in connection with legal 
science and government which they teach as subjects in the different 
universities. 

The CHammMan. When we get into any specific campaign contribu- 
tion that may be questioned by the committee, or when we get into any 
area like that, the Chair would hope that he could have present all 
members of the committee or more members of the committee than are 
able to attend this particular series. 

Senator Gotpwater. I want to reassure the chairman that I felt 
all along that the real good that we are going to get out of these 
hearings will come from gentlemen like these who have devoted quite 
a few years of study to not only the lobbying aspects of this, but I 
hope also to the political expenditures and campaign-fund side of it. 

I have no specific contribution to bring up. I did want to ask some 
questions along the lines of campaign funds to see what these gentle- 
men who have devoted most of their lives to it thought about it. I 
think it is going to have to be an academic approach more than a 
realistic approach to do some good. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is very happy to have these witnesses 
from the professional side, to give professional expert testimony, 
based on their experience and observations and study in this particular 
field. All the Chair was undertaking to do is to say that if and when 
we are going to get into specific acts of campaign contributions that 
might be questioned or criticized, the Chair would hope to have present 
more members of the committee. 

Mr. Fay. May I add one comment to Senator Goldwater there, in 
saying that they are prepared to answer on the subject matter of cam- 
paign contributions. We have questions which were submitted to 
them, and they have studied it with respect to what answers they 
might advance today, Senator, with the idea of tying the campaign 
contributions into the Lobbying Act as it affects that, and as we know 
it generally in the Corrupt Practices Act. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair wishes to welcome these gentlemen and 
I am confident they can make a real contribution to the committee’s 
responsibilities. Of course, after they have testified today, if at any 
time during the life of the committee it is indicated that your presence 
again on some particular aspect of the hearings would be helpful, we 
may ask you to come back. 

All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Truman, I will address the first question to you: Does 
lobbying make any significant contribution to effective government / 

Dr. Truman. This is a question on which there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion, but in my own judgment I would say that there is 
probably no way of running a government in a setup as complicated 
as our society is in which you do not have lobbying. I think in addi- 
tion, aside from the fact that it is more or less a necessary complement 
of the kind of system under which we live, that it ean be reasonably 
said that one of the big problems involved in the operation of any 
government today is a problem of communication, of transferring 
information. 

_ While not all lobbying necessarily may serve this purpose, certainly 
in general lobbying would seem to serve that. 
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Mr. Fay. Do you think that it compensates for any particular 
weakness in the political system or does it exaggerate the influence of 
special interests or groups? 

Dr. Truman. As far as weakness is concerned, it does not seem to 
me that ours is a system which is notable for its weaknesses. I do not 
think that we have lobbying any more actively in this country than in 
most of the industrialized countries of the world, except that it may 
be somewhat more conspicuous in the American system than it is in 
the British or in the French. It is certainly no more prevalent. 

The CuHairman. Why would you say it is more conspicuous, Doctor ’ 

Dr. Truman. I think there are a good many aspects of the way in 
which the United States Government operates that are more open and 
available to public scrutiny than is the case with governments that 
run somewhat differently from ours. As for an advantage to any 
special interests, I think it would be impossible not to concede that a 
group in the population which was represented here by a lobbyist 
may gain certain advantages. 

Perhaps it is not from the lobbying as much as having a man on 
the ground who is following what is going on. If one were to advise 
a group interested in legislation, I think one would advise him prob- 
ably to retain a lobbyist or have somebody who is functioning in that 
capacity. I am not myself inclined to regard lobbying as an evil or 
the activities of politically interested groups in this country as ipso 
facto evil. This is a part of the way the United States Government 
= It seems to me that this is a kind of thing we just learn to live 
with. 

The Cuarrman. Would you want to change it ? 

Dr. Truman. Would I want to change the United States Govern- 
ment? No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I mean change the pattern of lobbying today as 
you know it? 

Dr. Truman. No, I do not think it is something that is easily sus- 
ceptible of change. I think this is too fundamental a way in which 
modern society operates, to expect that one can really modify it to 
any very considerable degree. 

The Carman. I do not think that we could under the Consti- 
tution eliminate it or prohibit it. 

Dr. Truman. No. 

The Cuarrman. And I would not want to do it if T could. 

Dr. Truman. I should agree. 

The CHarmman. You agree with that. 

Dr. Truman. Certainly. 

The Crarrman. I think that it is an element of democracy that 
should be retained. I think many elements of democracy should be 
regulated and policed or supervised, but I just cannot understand how 
a democracy could exist if there was not that freedom of contact and 
tr between the citizen, the constituent, and the government 
official. 

Dr. Truman. I certainly could not disagree with that. 

Senator Gotpwater. Might I interject a thought there. You do 
not feel that if we put any more restrictions on lobbying, that we are 
7 going to drive the contacts through another avenue? The 
act of lobbying will continue regardless of what we do here, is that 
not right? 
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Dr. Truman. I agree to that. It seems to me it depends on what 
vou mean, Senator, by “restriction.” If one attempts to forbid lobby- 
ing or even to forbid certain types of lobbying, except for the kind 
of actions that would come under the Corrupt Practices Act which 
| would not refer to here, one may be encountering the sort of thing 
you refer to. That is driving it underground, if you will. I would 
not say that for example certain standardized requirements of disclo- 
cure represented an attempt to restrict lobbying, but simply an at- 
tempt to identify it, which it seems to me is quite a different purpose. 

Senator Gotpwater. I was referring to those people in this coun- 
try who look on lobbying as an evil thing, and who do not understand 
that lobbying is merely another means of petitioning the Govern- 
ment. There have been suggestions made to the Congress from 
time to time that we make it more restrictive, either in the field of 
reporting or assessment of moneys for the privilege of doing it. I 
feel that if we did that we would run into the same experience we 
would whenever we try to restrict an inherent freedom or right. The 
individual gets around that law and comes in anyway. Actually, we 
might even think of making it more easy to lobby. 

Dr. Truman. That may be possible. 

Mr. Fay. Do any of you gentlemen have further comment on that? 

Dr. LarHam. It seems to me there is a basic right involved here, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, which is the right of the people to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. I think that the 
making of representations to Congressmen in the interests of groups 
for whom spokesmen have been designated is in part a fulfillment of 
this fundamental right. But to add something to the reply made to 
the question put by Senator Goldwater, I should say that when the 
right of petition is exercised, Members of Congress owe it to them- 
selves, and the integrity of the political process requires, that those 
who petition be known, that the petition be understood as coming from 
individuals whose names are on the petition. 

There is a minimum kind of regulation, it seems to me, that it is 
important to apply to this right of petition to the Government. I 
should not. think that these minimum regulations would constitute a 
on of the right, but rather a guarantee of the integrity of the 
right. 

The Cuamman. In that connection, we have had some testimony 
here, in some instances, where telegrams have been sent without the 
knowledge or consent of the alleged signer and author of the tele- 
gram. Certainly that is an abuse of the privilege. It should be re- 
stricted to the point of being prohibited. 

Dr. Larnam. That is a gross abuse of the fundamental privilege. 

The Cuatrman. Indeed it is. You think, too, right along that line, 
that one who is a paid lobbyist, and one who is receiving compensa- 
tion for advocating his cause or the cause of a client or a constituent— 
do you not think that fact should be disclosed ? 

Dr. LarHam. His identity should be known. 

_The Cratmrman. A Member of the Congress cannot always take 
time out to make an investigation himself to determine the integrity 
of the action. I think as a matter of jaw that condition should be 
imposed as a precedent to exercising the privilege. 
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Senator Gotpwater. Dr. Latham, do you not and also your col. 
leagues agree that there is a general misunderstanding of what the 
term “lobbying” means? 

Dr. Latuam. Yes, that isso. The word “lobbying” has sinister con- 
notations. It dates, I suppose, from the time 50, 60, or 70 years ago 
when the grosser forms of corruption and coercion of legislators re- 
ceived this name. In these times of greater social and economic com- 
plexity, when Congressmen are very busy trying to keep up with the 
responsibilities of their offices, at a time when sehiiiainen of groups 
throughout the country feel that it is important to them to make rep- 
resentations of their interest to Congressmen—under these circum- 
stances it seems to me that a qualitative change in the kind of repre- 
sentation has taken place. It 1s a kind of continuous and public group 
petition. 

This is to be distinguished from the early, grosser or corrupt forms 
of influence and pressure. Unfortunately, the name “lobby” is car- 
ried over from that earlier time to the present time. If what nor- 
mally occurs today were called “representation of legislative inter- 
ests,” the term would be more nearly appropriate as a description. 

The Cuarrman. If it were called what ! 

Dr. Latnam. “Representation of legislative interests.” This 
would be a more nearly accurate representation of what occurs 
normally. 

Senator Gotpwarer. In your colleges and in your classes of po- 
litical science, do you stress the political importance of lobbying 
and try to get your students to understand the true meaning of it, 
and through them to disseminate the knowledge that is necessary to 
understand it ? 

Dr. LarHam. Senator, first it is my pious hope to get students to 
understand the uses of language. When this is achieved, yes. In 
discussing the legislative process and the role of interest groups that 
conduct formal, official, public, and conspicuous representations, there 
is no sense in which it is said that these, as such, are a bad thing 
and that they must go. 

The Cuarrman. Did the other gentleman wish to comment, either 


of you? 

ir. Surrey. Not at this time. 

The Cuarmman. At any time questions are asked, feel free to in- 
dicate you wouid like to comment upon it. 

Dr. cesar: I might say in response to Senator Goldwater’s last 
question, Mr. Chairman, that in the law schools now there is a good 
deal of training in legislative process courses where the chief message 
is that a lawyer is not representing his clients well unless he is willing 
to take on legislative advocacy as well as advocacy before the 
courts or before administrative agencies. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is good. 

The CuatrMan. I might point out one thing in that connection. A 
lawyer has to possess certain qualifications under the law. I do not 
know that a lobbyist has to have certain qualifications. 

Dr. Newman. I assure the chairman we discuss those qualifications 
in the context of legal training generally. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fay. As we are going along, I am going to direct the question 
to one of the witnesses, and I will ask if the other gentlemen have any 
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eomments after he has answered. We have tried to more or less al- 
jocate the questions in the particular areas which the gentlemen them- 
selves feel their background qualifications can best permit them to 
present their answers to you. _ fi 

The Cuarrman. The Chair wishes to invite you, and does not sug- 
gest that you do, but invites you to comment. We appreciate your 
presence, and we want the full benefit of the assistance you can give 
us. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Truman, in your opinion what real purposes are 
served by the Lobbying Act, and what contribution to sourd gov- 
ernment do you believe that act has made? 

Dr. Truman. In a sense, Mr. Fay, | should say probably the answer 
to those two questions is the substance of all that we are talking 
about in the course of the entire afternoon. Briefly, I think that I 
would represent my colleagues here on this point, particularly if we 
phrased the first of your questions to be , “What are the real purposes 
which should be served by the lobbying laws.” Because at least in a 
good many of the State cases they are more a dead letter than any- 
thing else. It seems to me the basic elements involved are informa- 
tional, and not even necessarily restrictive in character. 

The two functions and perhaps the most prominent legal one or 
statutory one is information for the members of the legislature them- 
selves, and secondarily, at least, perhaps not secondarily in impor- 
tance, information for the general public. 

Now, as for the matter of the effectiveness of the existing Lobbying 
Act, this is a fairly complicated point. It seems to me that to the 
extent that there has been placed on the public record in the course of 
the 10 years since this legislation was passed a body of information 
about what groups and individuals were engaged in legislative repre- 
sentation, and in lobbying activities, this has probably been a haaliier 
thing. I would venture the guess, although I may be quite wrong, 
alluding to something that Senator Goldwater said a few moments ago, 
that it 1s even possible that the existence of this statute may have con- 
tributed something to the feeling that lobbying was not inherently evil. 

The fact that the statute is there and registration is more or less 
customary, at least for a good many individuals and groups, has per- 
haps led to some degree to an acceptance of this as an ordinary and 
regular part of the processes of government. 

Mr. Fay. It is also still the feeling, is it not, right on that point, 

Doctor, that the mere fact that a requirement of registration exists is 
repugnant to some individuals that are necessarily required to perform 
lobbying acts ? 
_ Dr. Truman. I think unquestionably that is the case. My own feel- 
ing is that those who are most reluctant to register, not all but certainly 
a good many of those who object to registering, have perhaps some 
other reason for not wanting to register. That is, certainly the most 
scrupulous representatives of legislative interests in Washington are 
likely to register. Among those who are unwilling to register I sus- 
pect there may be some who may not be quite so scrupulous. 

Senator Ture. At that point, I would like to ask Dr. Truman, do 
you have a feeling in the professional field that a lobbyist as such 
would have influence in not only the contract but in financial means 
upon a legislative Member? This is a rather frank question but we 
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are seeking information and trying to govern our future legislative 
enactments. Do you in the professional field, and generally in the 
public’s opinion, feel that connected with lobbying is the possibility of 
sums of money which can either be made soaiichia for personal use, 
entertainment, or whatever other means of expenditure might be 
involved ? 

Dr. Truman. It seems to me, Senator, that this possibility is always 
present. It seems to me further, though, from what I know of the 
actual practices involved in lobbying, that this is an extremely unusual 
and rare situation. 

Senator Ture. That you feel as one in the educational field. You 
feel that it is extreme and it is rare, and we do not associate lobbying 
as such with the possibility of financial influence ? ) 

Dr. Truman. This is a point one always has to take up with stu- 
dents, particularly undergraduate students, who are not necessarily 
familiar with this sort of thing. Their first assumpton is that “cor- 
ruption” and “lobbying” are roughly equivalent terms. I think one 
of the most important things one can convey to a group of studients is 
that corruption is the incidental and exceptional situation and that 
lobbying is a general fact which has no necessary moral implications 
one way or the other. 

Senator Ture. Because the words “politics” and “lobbying” have 
been associated and in each instance it was not a compliment. 

Dr. Truman. That certainly is a popular impression. But as far 
as my own view is concerned, and I think there would be few of my 
colleagues who would dissent from it, we would not regard lobbying 
as any more inherently evil or inherently involving evil than “legis- 
lation” inherently involves evil or adjudication. These are simply 
aspects of the way in which a government operates. 

Senator Gotpwater. Might I interject a thought here. What would 
you people think of changing the name from “lobbying laws” to 
“petitioning laws”? Then a man becomes a petitioner instead of 
being a lobbyist. It is true it is really what we are getting at under 
the Constitution. I just happened to think of that. We are trying to 
get away from this word which certainly does have ugly connotations. 
Maybe we can call a man a petitioner, even though it might confuse 
people for a while. 

Dr. LarHam. One answer is that if the word “lobbying” were kept 
in the title, this might work a change in the English language, so 
that the word “lobbying” then might come to be understood in the 
sense in which we understand it here, that is to say, with no moral 
or invidious connotation. 

It occurs to me, however, that if the name of the act is to be 
changed it should represent a change not only in the substitution of 
another form of words for the word “lobbying,” because of the con- 
notations that the word “lobbying” has, but it should reflect a basic 
change in the statute itself by extending its coverage. 

These are points that are going to be considered later, I think, by 
my colleagues here. If we were to call it The Legislative Interests 
Act or something of that sort, we might cover more than is now 
covered by the word “lobbying.” 

Senator GotpwarTer. You mean that you are afraid that you might 
cover the person who merely wanted to come in and ask about a vet- 
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erans’ bill or one individual citizen. Would you be afraid that the 
changing of the word might include the general public ? 

Dr. LarHam. I was thinking of the distinction that we have dis- 
cussed between direct lobbying and indirect lobbying, and if that 
which has been called indirect lobbying were to be included in the 
coverage of this statute, a broader title might be more descriptive 
than the title, “Lobbying Act.” 

The Cuarrman, At that int, I had a question. Do you regard 
the solicitation and the inspiring of letters to be written to Members 
of Congress supporting a particular interest or its position with 
respect to legislation included in your term “indirect lobbying”? 

Dr. LatHaM. I think we would all agree to include that. 

The CHamrMan. It has been referred to in the course of these hear- 
ings as a form of indirect lobbying. I was hoping you would agree 
with that. 

Dr. Surrey. I think we not only agree with that, but we would 
even go further than that. That does bear upon the title to this act. 
| think it was unfortunate when the title “Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act” was adopted. It brought in both the idea of regu- 
lation and the term “lobbying,” which has in the minds of many 
people this evil connotation, and hence they dislike being under an 
act which calls them “lobbyists.” 

When it comes to changing the name of the act, your first considera- 
tion would be just what do you want this act to cover, and then you 
could find an appropriate name for the act after you decided its 
coverage. I would think, just thinking ahead, that something like 
Legislative Activity Information Act, or Legislative Activity Finan- 
cial Disclosure Act, terms which do not involve regulation as such 
and terms which do not involve lobbying, would be more appropriate 
to an act of the kind that I would envisage. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Newman, should methods of controlling lobbying 
go beyond a requirement of reporting in your estimation ? 

Dr. Newman. My general answer, Mr. Fay, is “No.” It seems to 
ine that if we assume our present statutes are adequate to cover dis- 
honesty and fraud, our only other concern should be information and 
disclosure. Now, we have bribery statutes and similar statutes. There 
is a question I suppose as to whether we have a statute that covers 
the kind of fraud that was involved in the false telegrams that the 
committee considered yesterday. It seems to me if that kind of fraud 
is still permitted the statute ought to be tightened up. 

But in general, we ought not to concern ourselves with the details 
of what lobbyists do and what we want to permit them to do and what 
we do not want to permit them to do. That ought to be all part of 
the petitioning process and part of the public-discussion process. 
Our only request should be that the basic activities be in the open. 

I do not know whether you would like me to discuss some of these 
points that are raised in both questions 5 and 6. There was a reference 
for example to the kind of provision we have in the California statute 
that sets up a standard of ethics for lobbyists ; and I know when it was 
written some of the draftsmen of the legislation and some of the news- 
paper people felt that that would make a marked contribution to the 
quality of legislative activity in the California Legislature. In my 
opinion it did not work out that way at all. I think we can document 
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pretty well the fact that that so-called set of standards of ethics |iad 
no influence at all in Sacramento, the State capital. 

The Cuarrman. So you do not recommend that. 

Dr. Newman. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Fay. How about requiring a certificate or permit to lobby as 
some of the States do? 

Dr. Newman. We played with that in California, and we set up a 
rather compilcated administrative procedure within the legislative 
committees, where they could deny and grant certificates. What they 
did was grant everybody who registered a certificate, and then the 
thought was, “Well, maybe we will deny some.” They denied one and 
that was Mr. Arthur Samish, who was very famous in California as a 
lobbyist. That is the only one that they have ever denied. Some- 
body remarked it was dust in the public eye anyway, because all they 
cid was keep him out of commmittee hearings and he never testified in 
committee hearings anyway. 

There was one other point I would like to mention in connection with 
this distinction between restriction and disclosure. The disclosure 
provision, it seems to me, may have to go pretty far to insure honesty 
and to assure that some of the representations before Congress are not 
fraudulent. For example, there seems to be general agreement around 
here that telegrams signed by somebody else’s name are wrong. There 
isa parallel situation that came up in our State that might be of interest 
to the committee. 

The State Council of the CIO sent out a letter to people and they 
attached to it a return business card and this is what that return 
business card said : 

I hereby authorize the CIO State Council to act as my legislative secretary on 
any State and National legislation endorsed or opposed by CIO. I understand 
I will receive an original and carbon copy of my correspondence typed for me by 
the Council. I will mail my original copy to my legislator. 

Now, that is not a fraudulent scheme because each person does get 
to see the letter that he is sending to his legislator or his Congress- 
men, and he does not have to mail it if he does not want to. So I would 
not be for prohibiting that kind of thing. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that a good lobbying report form would require that copies of 
form correspondence such as this be attached to the report form so you 
know that all of those letters were stock letters. I think that is a legiti- 
mate interest. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Might I ask a question about that? I spent 
the last 3 days trying to find a copy of that. I thought it ran as an 
advertisement in the California newspapers, but telephone calls to 
six of them discloses no knowledge of that. Did that come through 
the mail? I remember when it came out. Was it a mailing piece? 

Dr. Newman. I am quoting now, Senator Goldwater, from my note 
which is in the form of a magazine comment. The magazine was the 
Reporter magazine of June 16,1955. They say that it was a letter that 
was sent out from the CIO California Industrial Union Council by its 
legislative representative. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have been trying to get a copy of that. I 
thought it ran as an advertisement in the newspapers and I find out it 
did not. Now, the information in the Reporter is to the effect that 
it was mailed out. 
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Dr. NewMAN. That is right and the card was enclosed in the letter 
that vou could send back. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Thank you, very much. 

The CuarrMaAN. That is somewhat in the nature of a proxy for 
lobbying; isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. NewMan. That is correct. Again I don’t think that that is 
wrong, but I think that it is something that ought to be involved in 
the reporting form of lobbying activities. 

The CHairMaN. I certainly think that the Congressman or Sena- 
tor who receives it should have that information. It is of that nature. 
I would not attach quite as much weight to it as I would if a person 
took the pains to sit down and write to me. 

Dr. NEwMAN. It seems clear to me. 

Mr. Fay. Do any of the other gentlemen have a comment on that ? 

Senator GotpwaTeR. The CIO did suggest that they would write 
the letter, and they would type the letter out. 

Dr. Newman. That is right. 

Senator GotpwaTer. And they would send it back to the person 
who signed his coupon. 

Dr. NewMANn. So you can send your original to your legislator, and 
a carbon copy so you can keep a carbon copy for your files. 

Senator Gotpwater. All you have to do would be sign it, and you 
would not have to read it. 

Dr. NewMan. It is lazy citizenship. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is a good definition of it. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Newman, still on that point, then, are you familiar 
with the Michigan statute that denies floor privileges to lobbyists up 
there, former representatives as well ? 

Dr. NewmaN. I don’t know the Michigan statute. In California 
if you get a card that permits you to the floor of the legislature, there 
is printed on the card a provision that the holder of this card may 
not lobby. Now, I have held those cards, and I suppose hundreds 
and thousands of people do, and I can’t see it has made any differ- 
ence whatsoever. It is again dust in the public eye. You don’t 
normally lobby on the floor, or you certainly don’t have to lobby on 
the floor to be effective. That is not the kind of thing that it seems 
to me we want to get into. 

I think there is a congressional rule against any floor activity by 
lobbyists, is that wrong, unless they have been former Members of 
Congress ? 

The CHarrmMaNn. They are not admitted to the floor. 

Dr. Newman. So you don’t have the problem in Congress that you 
have in some of the State legislatures. 

The CHarrmaNn. I don’t know of any law or restriction on a former 
Member. 

Dr. Newman. That is the one exception, I think. 

The Cuarrman. Any Member, when he is on the floor, can talk about 
any subject he wants to. I don’t know of any rule or law against it. 

Mr. Fay. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator ‘Ture. Mr. Chairman, if I may refer to Dr. Newman, is it 
your opinion that the most effective way is to contact every friend that 
a legislative member has and convince the friend that he should write 
to the legislator and persuade by every argument at his command in 
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letter form or telephone message, or whatever it might be—in this 
way conveying to the legislative member that the general opinion of 
his friends is in support of the legislation? I think that is the most 
effective way of convincing or. getting to the legislative effort. Con- 
tacting a Member in the corridors of the Capitol and that type of 
lobbying has never been too persuasive with me. I don’t know that 
any other person would react any differently. 

Dr. Newman. That is exactly why I would not want to try to 
prohibit it or restrict it or say you have to file a written brief or that 
your arguments must be in a reasoned manner or anything like that. 

Senator Ture. It is a field in which it is most difficult to define 
what you should specify as restricted and permissible action. It is 
almost impossible. You have to think in terms of the individual and 
the character of the man that represents a district or a State. I cannot 
see any other way to do it. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Surrey, would you tell the committee what you opin- 
ion is with respect to indirect means of influencing legislation, such 
as educational propaganda campaigns, and whether such activities 
should be identified by association with other activities carried on by 
the same group, such as campaign contributions and employment of 
persons to lobby, directly or indirectly ? 

I admit it is a broad question and we have just touched a little bit 
on it a minute ago by these campaigns where the parties are far re- 
moved from the legislators themselves. 

Dr. Surrey. As you say, Mr. Fay, we have discussed briefly this 
difference between direct and indirect lobbying. I would suppose one 
of the major questions under the present act is whether or not it should 
be extended to indirect lobbying. Under the present interpretation of 
the Supreme Court, the act is limited to direct lobbying or to artificially 
stimulated letter campaigns. 

Now, the committee hearings to date indicate the growing impor- 
tance of what we might term propaganda campaigns or public rela- 
tions campaigns which we might generally summarize as a lobbying 
of the public on particular issues. ‘The committee hearmgs have indi- 
cated certain significant aspects of such campaigns. They involve 
money, they involve professional skills, and they are generally cen- 
trally organized. They operate as far as possible through other media 
of communication. That is, they attempt to operate as far as possible 
by having their activities reported as news, so they come to thie 
reader as regular news in the news channels. They are also directed to 
operating through other organizations so that the position of the 
particular propagandist can be adopted as the view of an organiza- 
tion, and then it becomes that organization’s views and becomes news. 

Now, all of this, it seems to me, has an important bearing upon the 
Congress and the formation of public opinion. It seems to me that 
if public opinion is going to be increasingly formed through these 
public-relations and propaganda campaigns, it is important with re- 
spect to any particular legislative matter that the legislature and the 
public know that in this connection public opinion is so being formed. 

Therefore, it seems to me that disclosure of the identity of those 
who are attempting to form public opinion in this fashion and dis- 
closure of the means that they have to do so, the financial means that 
they have to do so, are vitally important. It is important that the 
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legislator is aware that public opinion is being formed in this man- 
ner, and that the different interested groups may not have had the 
same access to the media of communication, beeause they did not have 
the same financial resources, so that what may be support for a par- 
ticular view may only be a temporarily engineered support which may 
evaporate over a period of time after the financial propaganda pres- 
sure is removed. 

All of this, it seems to me, would be important to the legislature and 
to the public. Bs, 

Consequently, it would be desirable to extend this aet to such indi- 
rect eampaigns and such indirect lobbying, if yeu will. 

The CuarrMan. Might I ask you if you have any particular thought 
or suggestions as to how such an extension or provision extending the 
act would include such operation and how it could possibly be worded. 

Dr. Surrey. There are some thoughts that I think 1 and others 
could advanee on this point. In the frst place, what are we basically 
interested in? I.think we are interested in what I might term organi- 
zations which have a partisan approach to the particular matter at 
hand. That is, they are committed to a definite viewpoimt with respect 
to particular en and they approach that legislation with a 
partisan point of view in their efforts to influence the publie. I don’t 
say that is bad, but I do say that it is organizations of that character 
which should be required to give financial information and other in- 
formation of the kind we have been talking about. 

The CuHamman. Now, let me see if I follow you there in a concrete 
example. There was organized a Natura} Gas and Oi} Resources Com- 
mittee m connection with the natural-gas bill. That committee was 
financed from contributions made from the oil and gas interests. But 
it took no action toward aetually contacting members of Congress, and 
it put on what it would call an educational campaign to inform the 
public. No doubt it was not the pubhe just as individuals, but as 
groups and organizations and associations, im the hope and expectancy 
that that influence would be brought to bear when the Congress voted 
on the legislation. Isthat what you are talking about t 

Dr. Surrey. That is the type of organization which I think should 
be reached by this act insofar as reporting its identity and reporting 
its financial activities. 

The CHatrman. Do you think it should be required to register ? 

Dr. Surrey. It should be required ; yes. 

The Cnarrman. In other words, to diselose not only its action, and 
the nature of its campaign, and what it is doing, but also the cost and 
the source of revenue supporting that public-relations campaign. 

Dr. Surrey. That is correct. i 

The Cuarrman. Now we would run into this diffienlIty : How would 
we handle that? At the same time they said, “Well, the people just 
don’t knew enough about the gas and oil business, and we want to 
better inform the public regarding this problem.” 

If they simply had that in mind, without putting on a special cam- 
paign to influence legislation, then would you require them to register 
or bring them within the purview of the act.? 

Dr. Surrey. Senator, the questions all very clearly bring out the 
nature of the problem. 

The Cuarrman. That is it. 
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Dr. Surrey. I would say, for example, that where the activity is too 
remote with respect to legislation involved, then I am not concerned 
with it as far as this act is concerned. 

For example, if the activity were simply informing the public as to 
how the natural-gas- business operates, and so on, without any con- 
nection with particular legislation, then I don’t think that we are 
interested in it. But where the activity is such that its intended 
purpose is to clearly inform the recipient of this information how he 
should stand on a particular piece of legislation, then I think that 
we are concerned. I would differentiate, for example, between such 
activity and a campaign carried on year in and year out with respect 
to the fact that free enterprise is a good thing in this country. 

The latter campaign does not necessarily tell the citizen how to vote, 
or how he would like his Congressman to vote on a particualr piece 
of legislation. But the activity of the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee was designed to be useful to indicate to the citizen how he 
wanted his Congressman to vote. 

The CuarrmMan. That is correct; but I am wondering how, and it 
may be possible, but I think that we are going to have difficulty so 
drafting the provision of law as to differentiate between the two. 

Dr. Surrey. It is not a simple matter, but I would be hopeful that 
we could solve a great many of the problems by careful drafting. 

The CuHatrMan. It is going to require someone with a lot more skill 
than I feel I have right now. 

Senator Gotpwater. Dr. Surrey, you opened up a very interesting 
field tome. I might say that at the present time there is a case before 
the Supreme Court that has come up from Michigan involving pretty 
much the same question I will present to you. 

This case involves the UAW, which in an effort to get around the 
Corrupt Practices Act and title III of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
prohibits any contributions or money participation by unions, put on 
what they called an educational program. They now label every- 
thing educational up to the actual time of political campaigns, and 
after that it becomes a political campaign. Their plea is that this 
Corrupt Practices Act, as it has been amended by title III of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, impinges upon their freedom of speech. 

I am wondering how you would suggest getting around that criticism 
if you tried to impose reporting regulations or any restrictions on any 
union’s or corporation’s right to educate the people. 

Dr. Surrey. Not speaking with particular reference to all of the 
legal issues that may be involved in that particular case, but speaking 
with respect to the problem at hand, I do not see any constitutional 
difficulties in the course of legislation which I have been suggesting. 
The Supreme Court in the Harris case, which sustained the Lobbying 
Act generally, indicated that it would not be an interference with free 
speech to require a person to report financial expenses involved and 
the source of contributions. That is, if there might be some indirect 
restriction, that was easily outweighed by the congressional interest 
in disclosure of this information and the public interest in disclosure 
of this information. 

Since only disclosure is involved, I would not think that it would 
fall under any constitutional ban. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I think that you have raised a very interest- 
ing point. I find myself, with what little we have discussed of it, 
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very much in accord with your feeling on this. We find today what 
you might call the Madison Avenue approach to lobbying, where 
through proper placement of stories in magazines and newspapers 
and radio and television, a man’s mind can be made up for him long 
before the legislation is even introduced. 

Let us say that you and I get together, and we want to have a law 
passed that would give benefit to the two of us in a business we might 
be engaged in. We realize we can’t pass it now because the legislative 
mind is not in a receptive mood. We, therefore, say that we have a 
timetable, and maybe 6 years from now we can bring the American 
people into thinking ours is a pretty good deal. : 

We start in on an actual planned propaganda campaign so that 
in 6 years all of the Congress feels that this is the greatest act, this 
Goldwater-Surrey Act is going to be the greatest thing in the country, 
and actually it is only going to help Goldwater and Surrey. 

How would you go about handling a situation like that’ I think 
we are going to see more and more of that. 

Dr. Surrey. As I said before, Senator, I think we would be inter- 
ested in first seeing to it that the problem which we are directing 
ourselves to, or the matter which we are directing ourselves to, is one 
of immediate congressional consideration. In other words, it is either 
a pending measure before Congress, or it is clear that it will become 
the subject of a pending measure before Congress in the next session 
of Congress. 

We must be dealing with immediate legislation. Then I would say 
we would cover those partisan presentations which have the purpose 
of or are directed at influencing the public with respect to this par- 
ticular problem, this particular legislative problem. If this is some- 
thing that is not likely to arise in the immediate future, then I think at 
that point we should not be concerned with it. At some point we have 
to have a cutoff. But I think in the nature of things—it was found, 
for example, with respect to the natural-gas bill, that when the $2 
million or $3 million was given over to an advertising agency, that 
money would in large part not have been regarded as well spent 
unless it pretty clearly indicated to the citizen at large how he would 
want his Congressman to respond. 

So I think that on the whole, while the borderline cases might be 
very difficult to resolve, in practice most cases may not be so difficult. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have one more question on that point. Do 
you feel that the requirement of a report itself should constitute any 
restriction on the freedom of speech ? 

Dr. Surrey. It may be, Senator, that if organizations were required 
to report how much they would spend, there might be some restraint on 
the amount that they would spend. That, however, is up to them to 
gage how seriously the particular matter is viewed by them. If they 
don’t view it so seriously as to spend a certain amount, then it isn’t 
that serious to them. 

But I think that effect is incidental, and I don’t think that is the 
purpose I would have in mind here. 

The Cuatmrman. Don’t you feel that there is already some restriction 
of speech in that many of us don’t have the means, financial means to 
Say everything through advertising and through other media that 
we would like to say ¢ 

Dr. Surrey. That is correct, Senator. 
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The Cuatrrman. There is just a natural restriction. 

Dr. Surrey. You have that result. 

The Cuatrman, I may say it, but I can’t get him to read what I have 
said because my finances and my resources are limited. 

Dr. Surrey. You also have to compete with other efforts to interest 
the public, such as the World Series or other entertainment. So conse- 
er you need not only money, but skilled hands to put the money 
at work. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Surrey, just one further point on what you were saying 
there. I think Senator Goldwater asked whether you thought there 
would be any restriction on the constitutional right of free speech by 
just requiring the disclosure. I am wondering if your answer was 
covering that specifically with respect to the legal point which is in- 
volved rather than otherwise. 

Dr. Surrey. Yes. There would be no unconstitutional restrictions. 

Mr. Fay. Possibly, depending also upon whether the enforcement 
was to be by a criminal action or by a civil procedure. 

Dr. Surrey. I would not differentiate in that respect, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. You think even if the penalties were felony penalties, 
the individual could still be compelled to report facts concerning his 
activities ? 

Dr. Surrey. Assuming that we were able in our drafting to pro- 
vide reasonably definite standards and criteria so the Supreme Court 
could not say the act violated the Constitution because of vagueness. 

Mr. Fay. One step further with respect to a public relations organ- 
ization, such as the big public relations companies which handle these 
campaigns. They formerly did register under the act until the 
Supreme Court’s first interpretation under the Harris case and the 
previous decision in the NAM case. Would it not serve a real purpose 
if the public relations field were to report in order to cover such an 
activity as a committee set up for the sole purpose of interest in partic- 
ular legislation such as that NGORC committee was? 

Dr. Surrey. I would think so, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Latham, do you have something to add? 

Dr. Latnam. I think that the operating and limiting word in the 
discussion we have just heard is “legislation,” and that some of the 
questions just raised, can be solved in principle anyway if we keep 
this in mind. We have in mind the kind of campaign of publicity 
and influence a the mass media that has as its object the chang- 
ing or influencing of the votes of Members of the Congress on legisla- 
tion. It is relatively easy, in principle, to cover this activity when 
there is a specific bill that is being considered. The question of cover- 
age becomes a little more difficult when the publicity concerns a bill 
that might be introduced. It becomes even more difficult when we 
imagine the situation described by Senator Goldwater, where a group 
organizes a campaign to extend over a period of some 6 years or so 
to produce legislation which is not now in the form of a draft. 

It seems to me, though, that we do not decide the immediate ques- 
tion by referring to the difficulties to be encountered at the periphery 
of the problem. If we can agree on the immediate issue, which is 
the desirability of such a regulation with respect to legislation now 
pending, then we acknowledge the fact that there are margins, and 
deal with them even though it may be difficult to know where the 
margin should be set. 
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One other point: So far as the free speech issue is concerned, it 
doesn’t seem to me that there is a serious question of freedom of speech 
where the requirement only is that the speaker disclose who he is 
and why he is speaking. 

Dr. TrumAN. Could I add one point? In complete agreement with 
the things that Mr. Surrey and Mr. Latham have said here, I sus- 
pect I myself would feel and I suspect they would feel also that if the 
Congress were contemplating modifying the Lobbying Act, unless 
some way were found to extend its provisions to include this indirect 
lobbying area that we are talking about, the entire legislation might 
better be taken off the statute books than left so feeble in its reach 
because, as the chairman indicated and I suspect all of us would agree, 
the kind of activity that is important here increasingly is the indirect 
kind of actavity. 

If it should be deemed impossible to reach that and a lobby regu- 
lation act stands on the books which is just reaching one small edge of 
it, this is in a sense deceitful. It is dust in the public eye, as Mr. 
Newman would say. 

Senator Ture. I think the doctor has touched on an important phase 
of the lobbying question. They can lobby far more effectively if they 
can go out and reach the public and persuade the public to come back 
en masse against the legislative member than if they stopped him in 


the corridor and took him by both coat lapels and said, “You do this 
or else we will do something to you come 2 years from now.” 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Newman, will you tell the committee what your opin- 
ion would be with respect to what standards should be used to deter- 
mine the applicability of the statute where multipurpose groups are 


concerned ? 

Dr. Newman. This is related to the question that we have just been 
discussing, because the question of definition becomes so important. 

With respect to the multipurpose problem by itself, as your ques- 
tions indicated, Mr. Fay, it seems to me the big job of the committee 
is to decide whether it is going to hold on to the principal-purpose 
test and whether you are going to demand of the multipurpose organi- 
zation that it report if one of its principal purposes involves influenc- 
ing legislation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has told us that “principal” 
doesn’t mean majority or more than half; it means the main purpose. 
| suppose that was of considerable help. 

Nonetheless, it seems to me that that concept is much too vague. 
Personally, I prefer the idea expressed in the third subhead of the 
questions sent to us, the cutoff point based on some arbitrary dollar 
amount. I think that the committee could make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the requirement of disclosure of lobbying activities if it 
junked the idea of principal purpose and instead said that people are 
subject to this act when they spend a certain amount of money. 

Personally, it makes no difference to me whether it is $250 a quar- 
ter, as it was in the original Kennedy bill, or whether it is $500 a 
quarter. Whatever that minimum is, I think that ought to be the 
test. If you are spending more than that amount, then you have a 
substantial investment in legislation. 

I think that was indicated by the testimony of some of the people 
before this committee. I remember some questions by the chairman 
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and others asking about the total investment that had been put in by 
certain corporations, and their answer immediately was, “Oh, it was 
insignificant.” Why was it insignificant? Out of a half-billion-dollar 
business it amounted to only $100,000. It seems to me $100,000 is 
significant, whether or not you have a half-billion-dollar business. 
Therefore, the dollar-amount approach is much more satisfactory than 
the principal-purpose approach. 

Mr. Fay. We had the American Medical Association testifying just 
yesterday, and they commented on the fact that as far as their legis- 
lative interest was concerned it did not exceed 2 or 3 percent, in some 
instances 1 percent a year of their budget, but their budget was $9 
million, which still would put them in a class spending over $100,000 
or $200,000 or $300,000 for legislative purposes. We have been trying 
to get as much expression as we can with respect to the limitation. 

Dr. Newman. If we are interested in substantial impact on the legis- 
lative process, that is measured much more in terms of dollars than 
in terms of percentage of a little or big organization. 

Mr. Fay. Yes; there is no question of the application of that. Do 
any of the other gentlemen have an observation on the advisability 
of the limitation financially rather than on the purpose ? 

Dr. Truman. I think we are all agreed on it. 

Dr. Newman. I want to say, too, in response to the question that 
was asked about free speech, in my opinion, it is much easier to uphold 
the statute constitutionally if the ordinary activities of ordinary citi- 
zens are exempt. It seems to me that is one of the defects of the 
present, statue, that it is conceivable the present statute could cover 
a man who spent only $10 or $25, and it is part of free speech that 
ordinary citizens be permitted to spend the price of a postage stamp 
or telegram. We don’t want to get near that borderline at all. So 
if we have it at $250 a quarter or $500 a quarter, or whatever it is, 
then we have helped the free-speech problem immensely. 

Mr. Fay. Right on that point, Dr. Surrey, if a person is spending 
his own funds, do you think he should be subject to the Lobbying Act 
without a limitation of some kind, or even with a limitation ? 

Dr. Surrey. I think the discussion so far has indicated that obvi- 
ously the person or the corporation should be required to come under 
the act. I don’t think there is any question about that. An oil com- 
pany spending its own funds should be required to report those activi- 
ties. I was going to add, with respect to Professor Newman’s observa- 
tion of some minimum amount, that requirement would enable the 
Congress and the public to see these matters in a better perspective. 
You would eliminate from the matters disclosed all the very minor 
activities and you would bring up to the surface more of the impor- 
tant financial activities involved, more of the organizations which had 
better access to media of communication, and, therefore, the entire 
matter of influencing the public would be thrown into better per- 
spective. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Latham, do you have a thought on that ? 

Dr. Larnam. If the criterion for choosing those agencies or indi- 
viduals who are required to report is a financial one, then it seems to 
me this answers the question that you put, whether a person spending 
his own funds to influence legislation should be subject to the lobbying 


laws. The answer would be “Yes,” if he fulfills this financial require- 
ment. 
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There is a case at the periphery where an individual buys a 3-cent 
stamp and sends a letter to his Congressman urging him to vote one 
way or the other on a piece of legislation. This, to be sure, is a person 
spending his own funds.to influence legislation. This kind:of prob- 
lem is taken care of, though, if the money criterion is set at the levels 
indicated by Professor Newman. I should say that if a person is 
well enough heeled to spend $500 every quarter in writing to his Con- 
gressmen, it is a matter of interest, surely, to the Congressmen and to 
the United States mails that he is able to do this, and he, too, might 
be required to register under such an act. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Truman, have you any further comments? 

Dr. Truman. I have no comment on that. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. May I ask a question at this point? I can 
envision a situation where thins limitations would not have any effect, 
and yet could produce tremendous results. I will cite you one actual 
experience and one which is merely hypothetical. Let us say the 
AMA—not the AMA because they are registered, but X organization 
back here, interested in influencing the Congress on a certain piece 
of legislation. He spends only the money necessary to write letters 
to the 48 States, each State having an organization that is a part 
of this national organization. He asks the State organization then 
to alert his people to the need of writing or phoning the Congressmen 
and Senators. What would be the limiting factor there? 

Dr. LarHam. This activity would certainly be caught at some 
point, I should suppose. If he were to do as you say and should be 
spending for this purpose less than the minimum required for re- 
porting, presumably the agencies in each of the States spending more 
than this limitation would have to report. If, however, he is send- 
ing a 3-cent stamp to 48 States, and each of his respondents in the 48 
States sends a 3-cent letter also to Congress, I suppose that under the 
kind of limitation that we have been talking about, this sort of 
activity would not be brought under the statute. 

Senator Gotpwater. You will have to excuse my ignorance of this 
law, but I don’t think you quite got what I was getting at. The man 
here in Washington writes 48 letters, and the recipient of the letter, 
say, in my State of Arizona, then contacts eniliods of people in 
Arizona by telephone, telegraph, or letter, and they in turn con- 
tact their Congressmen. As I understand the law, the only report- 
ing that would have to occur would be the reporting of 48 3-cent 
or 6-cent stamps, whatever they used, and the envelopes and the 
paper necessary, which conceivably would be within $10 or $12. How 
would that be handled ? 

Dr. Laruam. My understanding of the facts you describe is that 
the person in Arizona who sends hundreds of letters or makes ex- 
pensive telephone calls is going to reach the ceiling which requires 
the person in Arizona to report. 

Senator Ture. I should like to expand on that same question. Sup- 
pose that one who is a registered lobbyist or is a person with a great 
amount of interest in a certain legislative bill were to contact one 
of the State associations with a large membership, which has a weekly 
letter, and the secretary of that association puts in a very strong state- 
ment in his weekly letter that goes out to members in every community 
center of that State, saying: “Write your Congressman right now. 
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This bill is up before the committee and it may be on the floor ip 
the next 10 days.” That is a very potent means of making con- 
tact, and yet there isn’t a lobbyist involved in it. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is the thing that is bothering me. I am 
told by our attorneys that le in the States are supposed to report 
these activities, but I am also told that generally they von’t do it. 

I wanted to recite one other instance that I have experienced in con- 
nection with one of the Reserve officers bills. The American Legion 
knew which way I was going to vote and it wasn’t the way they liked. 
So they called to Arizona. Within a matter of a half hour I had 12 
telephone calls from personal friends of mine who are in the Reserve, 
asIam. Ihave often wondered how that type of lobbying could ever 
be controlled. The American Legion is a reporting lobbying group, 
but let us say it wasn’t a reporting lobbying group, and the same type 
of pressure could be brought to bear on any Senator by the expenditure 
of a long-distance call to Arizona. 

Dr. Latrnam. It is clear that if we have a fiscal limitation, this will be 
the cutoff point. There will be people who fall below this who will not 
be required to report. But it is also true that in the cases we have been 
supposing, if an organization is actively interested in one piece of legis- 
lation, the chances are very good that it is interested in other pieces of 
legislation and that in a period of a quarter, it will meet or exceed the 
financial limitation and will be required to report. 

Dr. Newmayn. I would like to comment, Senator. It seems to me 
that we have to accept some kind of dollar breakoff. As to whether it 
is $25 or $250 or $500, we have a lot of questions to decide. My own 
rough rule of thumb is that anybody ought to be able to make one 
trip to Washington and not haye to report, and that is why I get up to 
the $250 or $500 because I am thinking about the Californians. If 
you set that high a limit, obvigusly there are going to be some people 
who will have effective letterwriting campaigns. But in general, as 
both your questions have indicated, these effective campaigns come 
from lobbyists. They are the ones who really know how to run 
them. 

Another possible answer, it seems to me, is that we don’t have to give 
up the idea of a committee’s or people’s acting in concert. I read that 
there was a thousand-man lobby that yisited the District of Columbia 
recently on a wage law plea. This was a group of the retail, whole- 
sale, and department store union, AFL—OIQ, that sent a thousand peo- 
ple here. The newspaper report in the labor press said the lobbying 
expedition was financed by the workers themselves. So I suppose 
maybe they spent only $13 apiece, or something like that. To me that 
is clearly a committee operation. They had a special train and special 
buses and all that sort of thing. The way to handle that under the 
law was to have that committee report. 

These people were in effect making contributions to the committee, 
with the idea of acting in concert. You would take care of a lot of 
this situation, too. 

Senator Gotpwarer. While we are discussing the general suggestion, 
I think we ought to probe these areas a little more. I can see ways 
that you could get around this law I think by spending $4 or $5 when 
you wanted to bring pressure and probably get more pressure than 
you could with a $25,000 or $30,000 campaign. 
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Dr. NewMAN. In general that is not the way they are going to oper- 
ate, though. 

deanna Goitpwarer. I know, but if they are that smart that is the 
way they will operate. 

The Cuamman. May I ask you gentlemen a question. Since we 
have pretty well agreed on what indireet lobbying may be, what would 
we do with a newspaper or a magazine that published an editorial and 
concluded: “Write your Senator and Congressman to vote against 
this bill,” or “to vote for this bill” ¢ 

Dr. Newman. My own answer to that, Senator, is that we ought to 
bend over backward with respect to freedom of the press, and that the 
newspapers and other regularly published periodicals should have a 
pretty wide exemption. I realize that may be inconsistent in terms 
of how you assess influence on legislation. Nonetheless, it seems to 
me that we have a big stake in a free press and that we don’t want to 
push that back as far as we might be able te constitutionally. The 
big difference between the newspaper kind of publicity and the pam- 
phlet kind or the public-relations sponsored kind is that newspapers 
are identified. They are required to file certain information with 
the Post Office Department, as I understand it. They are required 
to show on their masthead every once in a while who is the publisher. 
So we are getting disclosure from the newspaper. Therefore, even 
though it may not be exactly the same kind of disclosure, because of 
our interest in the free press, I think we should have a wide exemption. 

The Cuamman. Now let us make a comparison. Let us take the 
(ieneral Gas Committee, for instance, and the way it operated. Sup- 
pose it buys an ad in the press and expresses its point of view just as 
the editer expresses his point of view im an editorial, and then he con- 
cludes by urging the people to write to their Senators and Congress- 
men. Would it not be somewhat a discrimination not to require the 
paper te register? Maybe in the same issue it carries an editorial 
expressing the opposite point of view to that expressed in the paid ad 
which it has received. Where are we going to stop this? 

Dr. Newman. My line of demareation would evolve around the 
words “regularly published periodical.” A man who regularly pub- 
lishes a periodical is in the business of public-opinion molding, not on 
just this issue. It is that distinetion that I think is the basis for 
discrimination. The pirniaaee is trying to influence us on lots of 
things, and we know generally who the publisher is. 

The CHamman. What about a columnist or a radio commentator ? 

Dr. Newman. I want to give him freedom unless he is paid. If he 
is paid to do the job, then it is part of the committee’s campaign. _ 

The CHarrman. Suppose he is a syndicated columnist who sells his 
product to the paper ? os a 

Dr. Newman. If the union or the committee or whatever it is gives 
him a special fee for writing on their bill, then it is reportable, but 
if he is in the business of column writing and that is all, again he is a 
man who is trying to influence us on all sorts of things and we know 
him as such. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Newman, what is your thought with respect to 
whether there should be any exemption from registration for bona 
fide employees of corporations or businesses. 

Dr. Newman. Let me say, Mr. Fay, that in general I don’t think 
employees should have to register. Right away I want to say that I 
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make a distinction between the duty to register and the duty to re. 
port. Registration is the first form you file, and then you become 
known as a lobbyist or maybe it will be legislative advocate if we 
change the word or legislative representative or whatever it is. It 
seems to me that if.a man isan independent agent, if he is a pro- 
fessional Washington lobbyist or if he is a lawyer who is paid a fee 
to handle this particular matter of legislation, then we want to know 
his identity in terms of his client. Since he is not an employee, ordi- 
narily we wouldn’t associate him with that person or that group of 
persons. Therefore, it seems to me that the independent people 
should register so that we can identify them. 

I can illustrate the need for that particularly with respect to State 
legislatures, although I don’t know whether ‘the same is true here, 
Some lobbyists at the State legislative level represent many clients, 
and they often trade the good will they have gotten for one of their 
clients to get a bill through on behalf of another client, and often 
the legislators don’t realize that it is the second client that the lawyer 
or the other representative happens to be representing at this point. 

Therefore, with those people I think you need the identification 
that comes out of a registration provision. 

On the other hand, if we are talking about employees, the man 
comes labeled as an employee. If that is his sole job, his sole job 
then is to work for that organization. I think we should have 
reporting from the organization. If they spend more than the 
minimum amount, then they ought to report fully all their expendi- 
tures. I think that on the report form we might ask for certain 
information as to whether you have a Washington office, for instance, 
whether you have assigned a particular individual to be in charge of 
this particular legislative project, what size staff does he have. But 
as an employee he would have no independent duty, and I think that 
is the trouble at the present time, that with the organizations that 
are filing under section 305 of the act as organizations that collect 
and receive, and so on, they not only make the filing under 805 but 
some of their employees are worried about whether they have to file 
under 308 as legislative representatives. It seems to me that is an 
unfair burden to put on the employee and that Congress doesn’t get 
enough benefit out of the registration as something separate from the 
reporting. 

I am not sure that is clear. 

Mr. Fay. Yes. At least I think I have your point. I am going 
to given an example of the application of it. A witness testified that 
he is a high-ranking employee of a corporatiwn, and he is also work- 
ing for a committee with which his corporate entity is identified 
through other personnel. He is fully paid by the corporate entity for 
all his acts and expenses that he has incurred, or anything else. Yet 
as an employee he is still furthering the aims of this other outside 
group of interests. 

Dr. NewMan. It seems to me, first of all, that that man ought not to 
have to register as a lobbyist himself, because he is not being paid as an 
independent agent to lobby. On the other hand, I want to be sure 
that his firm reports their whole expenditures, which would include 
his salary. 
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In addition, the committee would have to report if it was spending 
any money. They weren’t spending any money on his salary. If 
they were spending money on his expenses—— 

Mr. Fay. Let’s say they were not. 

Dr. Newman. If they are not spending any money relating to this 
man, then it seems to me enough that we know who is spending the 
money, Which is his firm, but I suppose in addition I would have these 
questions in the form that the committee itself would have to file if it is 
spending any money, who are the people who are doing your major 
jobs. If he was one of the fellows doing a major job, then his name 
would appear on that form. 

Mr. Fay. If it didn’t appear on the form, then he would be in viola- 
tion of the statute as far as the penalties are concerned. 

Dr. Newman. The committee would be in violation of the statute 
and then you would have the question of how you penalize the com- 
mittee and that normally would be through the officers and directors, 
and if he were high in the hierarchy he would be included. I have to 
agree that the volunteer advocate, which in a sense this fellow is, is the 
toughest one to handle under the concept we have been discussing. 
He is a volunteer for the committee in a sense. 

Mr. Fay. Yes. Have you a comment on that? 

Dr. Surrey. I would like to think about it a little more. Let me put 
itthisway. The committee in a sense is spending money. It is spend- 
ing this person’s time as if they had obtained a certain sum of money 
tohirea person. Instead of getting a certain sum of money directly, 
they have gotten some of this free time and they also have the person 
for whom it should be spent, a person who comes along with his salary 
paid. I think I would like to reflect a bit on rodents Newman's 
answer and it may be that I would conclude that this committee was 
spending money by utilizing the free time or the free salary, so to 
speak, of this employee. 

Dr. LatHam. a if it weren’t “spending”—in a literary sense— 
the time of the employee, presumably the committee would exist for 
the purpose of influencing legislation and it would be spending money 
that would require it to register anyway, depending upon the report- 
ing requirements. One might suppose that in its report of its agents 
it would have to include those to whom it is paying a salary as well as 
those who are speaking for it. So this individual would be reported 
in certainly one way and perhaps in two ways, either by the corpora- 
tion on whose payroll he fives or by the committee in whose interests 
he is working. 

Dr. Surrey. What I meant was, with respect to these natural gas 
hearings, for example, the magnitude of the operation of the Natural 
Gas Resources Committee could be truly understood only when you 
took account of the vast amount of free time which was available to 
them. They were staffed nationally, regionally, and locally with em- 
ployees of the various companies, so in effect they had this vast. sum 
with which to operate. That would not show up unless you counted 
it in some fashion-as part of their resources. 

Dr. Newman. I think Professor Surrey is absolutely right that the 
way we would handle this as a matter of drafting would be that the 
gift from the man’s employer is a contribution to the committee. It 
happens to take the form of services. If it were an office we would 
have no question that it is a contribution and the committee would have 
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to report the office as one way that it handled its contributions. The 
contribution of services would be handled the same way. 

Dr. Latuam. The assignment of this man while he is being paid a 
salary by the corporation would in effect be an expenditure by the cor. 
poration for the purpose of influencing legislation. 

Dr. Truman. It seems to mé if that point is hung on to, you are 
bound to have to face the fact that you may slip on some of these other 
things, because the case that you present, Mr. Fay, involves in effect 
the establishment of a committee. If I remember, thé particular situa- 
tion the committee never met. So it would be quite simple for a de 
facto committee to be created without ever being formally designated, 
if you see my point. 

You can’t reach these things. After all, there is nothing to force a 
half-dozen men who happen to sit down together and talk over a legis. 
lative matter to identify themselves. This is perhaps carrying it to an 
extreme. But if there is a man assigned by a corporation or same other 
group to work on a legislative matter, then this is an expenditure and 
it should somehow be in the open. It seems to tné we have to face the 
probability that sometimes we don’t want to pursue 4 course because of 
the democratic processes that might be jeopardized and inevitably 
some practices are going to escape coverage. 

Mr. Fay. Just very briefly, Dr. Latham, could you tell us is there 
any substantial reason to requiré # registration statethent to include 
—, of internal organization of groups activé in influencing legis- 
lation 

Dr. Latnan. I think the answer to tliat grows out of what has al- 
ready been said. The short ariswer is “Yes,” but the aitiount of detail 
about the internal organization to be required dépends upon the pur- 
pose of the registration. It depends also on thé relation between the 
internal organization and the activity which influéticés or seéks to in- 
fluence legislation. 

I should think that information about the allocation of funds be- 
tween the public relations department and the legal departriient wotild 
be appropriate, arid that inforthation about the assigtithent of oe brass 
in a corporation would ¢éftainly bé relevant, because this would be an 
indication of the importanct attached by the corporation to the effort to 
influence legisiation. I repéat that thé answer is “Yes,” that some 
kinds of information about the intefnal organization of these report- 
ing agenciés wovld be in order. 

r. Fay. Thank you, Dr. Lathath. 

Any other comments? 

What specific exemptions should be provided, do you feel, Dr. New- 
man ? 

Dr. Newman. Mr. Fay, I feel that the most iniportant exemption 
we have already discussed, arid that is some kind of dollar exemption, 
wherever the cutoff is placéd. If you have a dollar exemption, then 
some of these itéms that you have listed in the questions to us become 
less significant. 

For example, the written communications which clearly identify 
the writer and his ea I don’t think we have to worry too 
much about that kind of occasional letter if we have a $250 exemption. 

Mr. Fay. I was thinking more of the first one, committee 
appearances. 
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Dr. Newman. My only feeling is if a man merely appears before a 
committee, and that is the present wording, that is sufficient identifica- 
tion. In fact very few people come to Washington and merely appear. 
They usually do something else at the same time. 

Mr. Fay. What about Government officials ? 

Dr. Newman. This is a very tough one, Mr. Fay. It seems to me it 
becomes easier if we start with State officials. Offhand—— 

Senator Toye. Let me expand on that. Schoo) officials. 

Dr. Newman. All right. 

Senator Ture. I know very well that there have been times when 
professors and presidents of colleges, more especially such as university 
or teachers colleges, have been involved. We are all in the same cate- 
gory here. If we have an interest it is just natural that we project 
ourselves. 

Dr. Newman. The item in my file that I like best, Seantor Thye, 
is @ quotation from the San Franciseo Chronicle last June. It 
says: 

The governors of thé 11 Western States were asked yesterday to help Pacific 
coast Commercial Shipyards form a pressure group to lobby in Washington for 
more Government contracts. 

I am not against the governors getting together with the shipyard 
people to lobby for more Government contracts or legislation, but I 
find it hard to distinguish between that kind of official lobbying from 
the States and private lobbying. 

Dr. Surrey. I would like to enter, I think, some disagreement in 
that respect. I have a feeling that intergovernmental relations might 
get unnecessarily eben plicated and unnecessarily strained if the pro- 
visions of the act were extended to State officials and to local officials 
acting in their official capacities. It seems to me at that point you 
get into the question of whether a governor is acting as a governor 
charged with the duty of representing the interests of his State, and 
I don’t think that enough is gained by requiring public officials either 
i State or Federal Governments to be involved in the processes 
of this act. 

Senator Tuy. Mr. Chairman, if I might be privileged to comment 
on that, I believe the doctor is entirely right. If we ever attempt to 
restrict who may come before a legislative member or a legislative 
committee, I feel that we would be destroying ourselves from within. 
When a teachers college or a university president comes before a 
legislative committee and makes a plea for some specific function 
of that university or that college, he is rendering a service, because 
the legislative member might be so far removed from the question that 
he cannot understand it unless it was presented to him by someone 
who basically knows the question. The same thing is true, if a group 
in my State, like the State livestock sanitary board, were denied as an 
official body of the State to go before the appropriate committee of 
that legislative body. If you denied them as well as any other agency, 


then you may have destroyed what would become the intelligent legis- 
lative enactment. 


Dr. Surrey. I agree with you, and I don’t think my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Newman, suggested that we go that far. 

Senator Tur. No; he did not, but that is my general opinion on 
the question of whether we draw the line on an administrator within 
a State government or within the Federal Government. 
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Dr. Laruam. I should exclude most Government officials, and cer- 
tainly governors, for two other reasons. One is that they already have 
a high degree of visibility and public identification, which is not the 
case with those who are working behind the scenes to influence legis- 
lation. The second reason is that they are already answerable and 
accountable to that harshest and most fickle of censors, to wit, the 
electorate they serve. It seems to me this is enough of a sanction, a 
pledge of good behavior, with respect to governors. 

Senator Gotpwartrr. I want to go a little further with this discus- 
sion. I don’t know how thoroughly acquainted you gentlemen are 
with the pressures that can be aanalh by obbying within the Govern- 
ment, that is, the administrative branch of our Government lobbying 
the legislative branch for bills that they might desire or even have 
originated with them or bills that affect the specific governmental 
agency. 

_ am a little confused on this because it always had been my under- 
standing of the Constitution that we had three separate branches of 
the Government, that they worked together but they certainly worked 
separately in arriving at their different functions. Our function as 
the legislative branch I have always felt is to legislate. I recognize 
that wnen the President gives his message through gradual interpreta- 
tion of that message we have grown to think that he must include 
specific legislation. I guess that is more or less accepted. I never 
particularly understood why, but it is. After that has been suggested, 
specific laws are sent down a to be introduced by various Congress- 
men. It is my feeling that at the time that we have hearings on those 
Spero pieces of legislation, it is perfectly proper for members of 
the executive branch or members of the various governmental bureaus 
to appear and testify on their behalf. However, there is a great 
question in my mind as to the advisability of that influence extending 
past that line. 

Mind you, not all of these bills eventually prove to be in the public 
interest. Many of them have proven to be quite the contrary. Aren’t 
we, in effect, endangering the position of the legislative branch if we 
allow administrative pressure to be constantly brought to bear on the 
Members of Congress ? 

That is a question that I am very deeply concerned with and I would 
like to hear you gentlemen discuss it. 

Dr. Surrey. It is one that has bothered us since it took half of our 
lunch time, Senator. I think there is a difference of opinion among 
us. For my part, while there are three separate branches to the Gov- 
ernment, I don’t separate them quite as you do, and I think that both 
the executive branch and the Congress are involved jointly in the pro- 
duction of legislation, with the Congress having the ultimate say, sub- 
ject to the Presidential veto. I think the operations of Government 
as such are quite different from the operations which we have been 
considering in connection with this Lobbying Act. I think both the 
Congress and the executive branch of the Government represent in a 
sense the voice of the public interest. They represent that jointly. 
They are Government, so to speak, basically, as distinguished from 
those who speak in their private capacity, who purport to represent 
the public interest and may or may not represent the public interest. 
T think the latter should be distinguished from Government as such, 
the elected officials and the appointed officials, who are charged with 
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representing the public interest and whose duty it is to represent that 
interest. 

Senator Gotpwater. My fear is that if we pursue this business of the 
executive and the legislative becoming more and more closely allied, 
some day we will wind up with an executive branch and a judicial 
branch in effect, and the legislative becomes nothing but a mill the 
crank of which is turned by the other end of the street and the various 
agencies, and the laws become automatic. If we allow this to go on 
without question—I am not suggesting limitations or restrictions, but 
I am suggesting thought on this subject—I am afraid we can wind up 
in this country quite a distance away from the constitutional concept 
of our Republic. 

I am concerned with it. I knew it went on before I came here but I 
never realized the extent to which it went on until Igot here. The pres- 
sures that are put on us by, say, the American Legion or the AMA are 
nothing compared to the pressures that can be put on a Congressman 
who wants, for instance, to have a dam built in his backyard. He 
doesn’t get that dam quite as fast if he doesn’t vote for this over here 
that the executive branch is interested in. 

When I say executive I mean the administrative branch, the whole 
field. 

Dr. Surrey. I suppose, Senator, it also works the other way, that a 
department doesn’t get a particular appropriation unless certain things 
happen. 

Senator Goitpwater. I think that was the intended function of the 
legislative branch in the Constitution. 

Dr. Surrey. As I say, I think both the Legislature and the executive 
branch have always acted carrying out the duties with which they are 
charged. I might say from my own experience, having been in the 
executive branch for a great many years representing an agency before 
the Congress, I never thought that the powers of the Legislature were 
in any way being weakened or weakening, I don’t really frankly see 
this yet as a real fear, and I don’t think it is in the course of develop- 
ment in this country. 

, Seamed Sax You mean you represented an educational institu- 
tion ¢ 

Dr. Surrey. No; one of the executive departments. 

Senator THyr. You represented an executive department? 

Dr. Surrey. I was tax legislative counsel for the Treasury Depart- 
ment for a number of years, representing that Department before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Senator GotpwaTer. You know what I am talking about, then. 

Dr: Surrey. Yes; I also recognize the power of the legislature. 

Senator Gotpwater. You carried many messages to Garcia. 

Dr. Surrey. And many messages back. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Tuyrz. However, you were in the wrong department. If 
you had been in conservation or one of those agencies where you had 
something to control, it might have been different. 

Senator Gotpwarter. You don’t agree with me, then, that that is 
anything to be unduly concerned about. 

Dr. Surrey. Frankly, I don’t. 

Senator Gorpwater. I am glad to hear you say that because maybe 
I scare easy. 


83253—56——38 
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Dr. Newman. I would like to say that my attitude on Government 
lobbying is just the same as my attitude on private lobbying, that | 
don’t think we ought to puoliibit it, that I don’t think we ought to 
restrict it and set up rules and so on, but that it ought to be in the 
open. 

"Geaator Tuye. Define it and clarify the question of when are they 
lobbying and when are they acting as a petitioner. 

Dr. Newman. If we want them to report I don’t see any objection 
to the reports. One answer is that they come out in the Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings but that is not always in a usable form. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I don’t mean that function. I recognize that 
function of the administrative branch and it is something we can’t 
do without. It is after the bill has gone through the process of the 
committee and is on the floor and there is a question about its being 
passed. The administration can bring great pressure to bear on Con- 
gress, pressures that might cause a Senator to vote against his better 
judgment or against the judgment of his constituents. More particu- 
larly the House of Representatives is where it would occur. 

Dr. Newman. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee a 
couple of years ago was irritated because one of the Cabinet members 
had done quite a bit of telephoning to members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and other groups requesting they put the 
heat on the Ways and Means Committee. I am not against that, but 
I think that it might be of interest to have a report on the amount 
of administrative money that was spent for lobbying on that bill. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Newman, what about attorneys drafting legislation 
as an exemption from reporting? You hear time and again that the 
attorney was just employed for the purpose of drafting a memoran- 
dum on a particular subject for a client, but a subject which was going 
ito be used in legislation. 

Dr. Newman. I think this relates to a point Mr. Surrey made some 
time ago about partisanship or commitment. If an organization goes 
to an attorney and says “We would like you to draft a statute on this 
subject so we can consider whether we can promote that kind of stat- 
ute,” it seems to me that is straight law practice. But if they have 
decided on a policy or have a draft of a statute and go back to the at- 
torney and say now will you begin to twist the sections of this statute 
so they will be satisfactory here to Senator Goldwater and there to 
Senator Thye, it seems to me that that gets down to influencing legis- 
lation, because they are trying to influence particular legislators. We 
are not talking about influencing the words of the statute in a tech- 
nical sense. We are talking about influencing the votes of legislators, 
and sometimes drafting is designed to that end. If it is designed to 
that end, I think it is influencing legislation in the lobbying sense. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would you suggest that the fact that the bill 
had been drafted by a certain attorney be reported ? 

Dr. Newman. Not if it was a straight law practice job, but if the 
drafting was done by the organization’s legislative representative, it 
seems to me in the middle of a fight—I suppose what I am trying to 
break off is, I think, the initial drafting process before the bill has 
been introduced—something that we can break off. I don’t want to 
break it off as of the day that the bill was introduced. There is some 
period that we would have to define, but as soon as they begin 
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laying with the statute to secure votes, I think that is influencing 
egislation, which is a very common practice. 

‘Senator Gotpwarer. I think I would have to disagree with you 
there. I see what you are peeing at, but I still think it comes under 
the practice of law. I don’t think you are going to have a lot of law- 
yers ener here ns to the Congress about what they have 
been doing relative to drawing up bills. 

For instance, not being a lawyer, I can’t draw up a bill. I have a 
hard time understanding them when I see them. But I go to lawyers 
and have them draft them for me. Many times I go back and say, “I 
don’t think this is going to work. Let’s change it a little bit.” Who is 
doing the lobbying, me or the lawyer? 

Dr. Truman. It seems to me, in this case, it is important te bear in 
mind some sort of distinction between the expenditure by & principal 
and the reporting of such expenditure, which we have a reedy talked 
about, and the activities of an agent who may be in his employ. It 
seems to me this kind of borderline case, if one attempted to include 
it, begins to make the act cover so much that it becomes so difficult of 
administration that you have killed its purpose by making it too 
complex. 

If you havea — that a group, whether it is a corporation or 
a private individual or an association, report its activities and ex- 


penditures if they exceed a given minimum amount, it would seem to 
me that the expenditures that they pay to a lawyer to draft a bill would 
be included in that amount. 

To attempt to require an individual lawyer to feport precisely the 
moment when his ae activities had ceased to be technical and 


had become those of the advocate, seems to nie to be getting into tech- 
nicalities that are just going to defeat the pur of the act. 

Dr. Newman. But that doesn’t answer Mr. Fay’s original point, 
that a lot of attorneys come ifi arid say, “Oh, well, we are not engaged 
in lobbying, all we aré doing is drafting.” 

That isn’t the way that many legal fees are worked out. You are 
— to handle this matter in the legislature. If you are paid to 

andle the matter in the legislaturé, that is a Special problem. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is a different thing entirely. 

Mr. Fay. I think that is going oné step further than I had in mind, 
Dr. Newman. 

Dr. Surrey, one point that has been of considerable interest to the 
staff is this thought of how to enforce compliance in the most practical 
and effective manner as far as the Lobbying Act is concerned. First 
off, do you think the criminal sanction is the only way to do it? 

. Surrey. No; I can’t say it is the only way and I understand 
consideration has been given to civil steps such as enforcing the act 
through injunction proceedings or mandamus and the like. My own 
thought is that the latter are too cumbersome for enforcing an act 
which would be as widespread as this. 

I would think the criminal sanction would be appropriate and would 
be effective, and that it would produce more compliance than would 
the slower processes and the greater litigation involved in purely civil 
steps. 

Mr. Fay. Do you see an area for both of them ? 

_Dr. Surrey. Perhaps, but I don’t see much of an area for the 
civil, if I may say so. In other words, I would think that if the act 
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were clarified, then whatever agency was charged with administra- 
tion could well inform the trade associations and others interested 
of its interpretation of the act and the duty it feels is imposed upon 
people to register. The criminal sanctions then would be productive 
of enforcement without any further activity, whereas I think on the 
other hand if there are only civil sanctions people would simply sit 
back and wait until something happened to them. 

Mr. Fay. I was thinking more on the line of one supplementing the 
other, if you saw the advantage of using the civil process to require 
conformity with the act. I think it leads very much into the next 
question, which I was going to address to Dr. Latham, as to the 
administration of the act. 

For all practical purposes today there is none. You concede that, 
Dr. Latham ¢ 

Dr. Latruam. Yes; I think that is the impression we all share. It 
doesn’t seem to us to be enough simply to require the Clerks of the 
two legislative Houses to gather the reports that have already been 
made and then publish them in the Congressional Record. I think it 
is our feeling that there should be a separate agency to deal with this 
question. 

The Cuamman. You mean to police any lobbying act along this 
line? 

Dr. Larnam. I didn’t understand you, sir. 

The Cuamman. To police it and supervise it ? 

Dr. Larnam. “Police” is a harsh word. To be entrusted, to be sure, 
with the enforcement of the legislation. Query: Where should such 
an agency be set up and established? Some thought was given to the 
possibility of organizing a section, let us say, in the Department of 
Justice. It does not seem to me, however, that the experience of the 
Antitrust Division in the Department of Justice with the enforcement 
of the monopoly laws should encourage the hope that a part of an 
agency entrusted with legislation of this importance would be any 
more successful in dealing with lobbying on the widespread scale 
which now exists than the Antitrust Division has been able to prevent 
monopoly ; however, we want to define that word. 

There is a peculiarly close legislative interest in a statute of this 
kind. To come back to something that I said earlier, lobby regulation 
concerns the integrity of the right of petition. Beyond this, it is also 
the integrity of the Legislature that is being guarded and safeguarded 
here. There is a parallel interest that the Congress has in the proper 
execution of the fiscal laws of the United States. 

To oversee the proper execution of the fiscal laws of the United 
States, Congress established the General Accounting Office. This is 
for fiscal accounting. What we are talking about here is something 
different. We are talking about parent accounting. We are talking 
about the representation of legislative activities. If there were to be 
established an agency reporting to Congress on the model, let us say, 
of the General Accounting Office, to be called the legislative-interests 
office, or the legislative-activities office, or the legislative-activities- 
reporting oflice, or some such form of words as that, reporting to Con- 
gress regularly, there would be certain advantages. One would be 
that Congress would have immediate and direct access to this agency 
that it controls. Another would be that the agency would have a high 
degree of visibility, a higher degree of visibility than a mere branch 
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or a division would have in one of the larger Cabinet departments. 

It is my feeling, and I think the feeling is generally shared here, 
that a separate agency for the enforcement of this legislation would 
be desirable. 

Mention was made a minute ago of the distinction between civil 
and criminal actions. It is my feeling that Mr. Surrey, when he thinks 
more kindly of the criminal process than he does of the civil process, 
is equating this aa with another one with which it may not be 
exactly comparable. The other problem to which he may be equating 
this one is the administration of the tax laws. 

In this particular problem, the one we have been discussing today, 
it seems to me that there is an important function of public education 
as well as congressional information about the identity of interest 
croups that would be served if the agency entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the basic statute had a procedure that was more public than is 
that, say, of the Internal Revenue Service of the Department of the 
Treasury. This is on the civil side rather than the criminal side. It 
might be that such an agency would lay down metes and bounds, rules 
for the guidance of those who might be subject to the act, but having 
laid down these rules, in conformity with and in accordance with the 
basic statute, there is the problem of the application of the general rule 
to the specific instance. 

It is in the application of the general rule to the specific instance that 
an important public educational function can be performed. Fol- 
lowing the procedures of some of the so-called quasi-judicial agencies, 
if a lobbying group were required to report after hearings, by the kind 
of agency that I have suggested, and there were spread on the record 
the reasons that the agency thought the lobbying group was subject 
to the act, with compliance through the civil procedures of the courts, 
there would be built up a public record of educational value that 
would achieve one of the principal purposes to be achieved through 
legislation of this kind, which is widespread publicity. 

The CHarrman. Do you think it would be at all practicable to make 
a violation of this law a contempt of Congress, since it is primarily 
for the protection of the integrity of the enactment of legisiation? 

Dr. LarHam. I think the basic authority is undoubted. I was ask- 
ing my lawyer friends here, who have answers for everything, whether 
or not it wasn’t true that the first case tried in the Supreme Court, in 
which the authority of the House of Representatives to punish by its 
own process for contempt, didn’t involve an attempt on the part of an 
individual to bribe a Congressman. This is the case of Anderson v. 
Dunn in 1821. It seems to me that the authority of Congress here is 
ample to require enforcement. Such an agency as I decribe, however, 
would not be a committee of the Congress. As I understand it, a 
committee of the Congress can punish or recommend punishment for 
contempt of the committee. I should not think that an administrative 
agency of this kind would have that kind of power. 

The CHamman. Actually, of course, I know you can simply pro- 
vide penalties for violating the law, but it seems to me that any viola- 
tion of an act of this nature, solely for the protection of Congress and 
the integrity of legislation, would constitute contempt of Congress. I 
would be glad to have your comment. 

Dr. Surrey. Assuming what you say, Congress for many decades 
has handled contempt of Congress by reference to the regular crim- 
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inal machinery of the law. That is, contempt of congressional in- 
vestigating committees is not tried before the bar of Congress but is 
sent down to the district attorney’s office for handling as regular crim- 
inal violations. 

The Cuamrman. But they go there after the Congress passes thie 
resolution. 

Dr. Surrey. Yes. If you are suggesting that there be no enforce- 
ment of a particular violation of the Lobbying Act until the Congress 
had certified the case to the district attorney, that is a control which 
you may or may not want to consider. It may be a somewhat cumber- 
some control. 

The Onarrman. I wasn’t necessarily advocating it. I was just 
thinking in terms of enforcement. You might provide that it be 
done either way, of course, 

Dr. Newman. The case that Mr. Latham has in mind was a case 
where they didn’t use the courts at all as I recall. They merely 
brought the fellow into room P-23 or some other room in the Capitol 
and tried him before that bar. 

Dr. Laruam. And clapped him in the pokey. 

Dr. Newman. It is a lot different when you get into this kind of 
reporting law. I am not sure it would be wise to clip the fellow’s 
jury trial right by having direct punishment by Congress. 

The CxarrMan. I wasn’t speaking of that. I was speaking of the 
process of a resolution of Congress and reference to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution. 

Dr. Truman. There might be a question of what the courts would 
look to on this. As I remember the developr +t of this thing orig- 
inally, there was no doubt in the minds of t}e «ourts on the basis of 
the English precedent that either House of Congress had the right by 
summary action of its own to punish for direct contempt. There was 
some question whether this could then extend to congressional com- 
mittees, and the courts said yes on that point, provided the procedure 
that is now used is followed. Whether this could extend to another 
agency of the Congress, say, that was not composed of Members of 
the Congress and wasn’t directly involved in legislative action or 
preparatory for legislation, I should think might raise some question, 
although I defer to the lawyers for an answer. It seems to me a little 
different. 

The Cuamman. I am not arguing the point either way. It oc- 
curred to me that Congress could, if it desired, exercise the jurisdiction 
necessary to initiate enforcement proceedings as it does now for con- 
tempt of Congress before committees, 

Dr. Latnam. I think there is a precedent for the kind of action that 
you suggest, Senator, in the Federal Trade Commission Act where 
proceedings can be initiated by action of the Congress as well as by 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Surrey, I would like to ask you whether or not, you 
believe the tax laws should favor expenses and contributions to finance 
activities in an attempt to influence legislation. 

Dr. Surrey. One interesting thing, Mr. Fay, about the Lobbying 
Act and the questions that arise under it with respect to direct and 
indirect lobbying so that these questions arise today in nearly the 
same form under the tax laws. Under the tax laws certain nonprofit 
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organizations, such as business leagues, chambers of commerce, and the 
like, are not subject to income-tax laws because they are nonprofit, and 
this exemption applies whether or not they lobby, and whether or not 
they influence legislation. ‘There are certain other nonprofit organiza- 
tions which, while they have this exemption, are also in effect sub- 
sidized by the tax laws. These are the so-called philanthropic or edu- 
cational organizations. They are subsidized in the sense that persons 
making eontributions to them may deduct those contributions, 

This subsidization, however, is withdrawn if a substantial part of 
the activity of these so-called philanthropic organizations is carrying 
on propaganda or otherwise attempting to influence legislation. 

You can see the same questions of policy that are being considered 
here as to what is the content of “influencing legislation” arise today 
under our tax laws. There it is interesting to note that the courts 
and the Treasury Department, as far as I can see, clearly cover in- 
direct influencing of legislation within the concept of influencing 
legislation. So if a substantial part of the activities of an organi- 
zation constitute indirect lobbying activities, it would lose its preferred 
status and contributions to it would no longer be deductible. 

There is also a rule in the tax field which is contained in Treasury 
regulations and supported by case law but not directly reflected in 
the statute, that business expenses incurred in lobbying or the pro- 
mation or defeat of legislation are not deductible. Here again slew 
can be the same questions of interpretation as are involved in the in- 
terpretation of the Lobbying Act. Here also the courts and the Treas- 
ury Department, as far as { can see, extend this phrase, “lobbying or 
the promotion or defeat of legislation,” to indirect lobbying as we have 
considered it, and business expenses incurred in indirect lobbying 
would, under the present Treasury regulations and cases, be denied 
deduction. 

The same questions of policy it seems to me are present as to how 
far it is advisable for the tax laws to go in the content of the phrase 
“influencing legislation.” For my part, I think it is desirable that 
the tax laws contain these provisions. I think on the whole it is 
appropriate that people should not get deductions for contributions 
to organizations a substantial part of whose activities consists of in- 
fluencing legislation, direct or indirect, as I use the term “indirect,” 
nor should corporations or individuals be granted a deduction for 
expenses ineurred in lobbying or the promotion or defeat of legislation. 

The only possible exception I might make is that at present it may 
be that expenses incurred in attending a congressional hearing are not 
deductible. It may be that that rule should be changed and that such 
expenses, if incurred in connection with business activities, should be 
deductible, Otherwise, I think I would agree with the present basic 
philosophy of the tax law on these matters. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all fine, but what are you going to do 
about the labor unions? 

Dr, Surrey. Senator, I thought about that problem because you 
raised the question in an earlier hearing. The labor unions are tax 
exempt, even though they lobby. So are the chambers of commerce 
tax exempt, even though they lobby. So at this point there is equality, 
so to speak. The contributions of business concerns to the NAM and 
the chambers of commerce may not be deductible if those contributions 
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go for legislative activity. I think the Treasury Department is con. 
sidering that point and probably would disallow the contributions 
todays. 

Senator Gotpwarer. If they go directly to them? 

Dr. Surrey. In other words, the proposed Treasury regulation 
states that contributions to trade associations are denied deduction 
where a substantial part of the activities of the association is to influ- 
ence legislation. But all that is equally applicable to union dues, 
While union dues are ordinarily deductible, the Treasury regulations 
denying deductions for contributions or dues to associations where 
the association engages in legislative activity, apply equally to union 
dues. 

As far as I can see, there is equality of treatment under the tax laws. 

Senator Gotpwater. Then neither case would present any great 
sroblem if you stick to the rule of a substantial part of their activity 
ane lobbying. I don’t know offhand of any organization which is 
substantially engaged in lobbying. 

Dr. Surrey. It is a question of what substantial means there. I 
think the Treasury would interpret substantial as more than incidental. 

Senator Gotpwater. What is incidental ? 

Dr. Surrey. Incidental is incidental, I guess. 

They use “only incidental.” The thing I am not certain about is: 
Let’s assume that we do have an organization and you and I would 
agree that a substantial part of its activities is influencing legislation. 
This may not be a preponderant part. I am not fully clear and I am 
not sure the Treasury has fully expressed its position whether the 
entire contribution to this organization is therefore to be disallowed 
as a deductible business expense or only a proportionate part thereof, 
that proportion reflecting the proportionate part of the activities of 
the association engaged in legislation. Passing that point, the Treas- 
ury rules seem to me to disallow contributions to organizations where 
more than an incidental part of the activity is influencing legislation. 

Senator Gotpwater. We are actually, then, splitting hairs when we 
get into this. 

Dr. Surrey. We are splitting hairs at the borderline only. 

Senator Gorpwater. Let’s take the national chamber of commerce 
and the AFL-CIO. I don’t think either of us could say that either 
of those outfits was substantially involved in lobbying. Lobbying is 
an incidental part of both of their functions. If you measure that, 
going by what we have heard large corporations say they spend in 
the field of public relations, which, to my mind, is too little, and then 
getting down to what proportion goes to this type of activity, it 
wouldn’t even come up to incidental. 

Dr. Surrey. Before I gave a categorical answer to that, I think I 
would like to have a breakdown of the allocation of funds by these 
organizations. If the allocation of funds by the organization showed 
only an incidental or a very minor or insubstantial part going to influ- 
ence legislation, I would agree with you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Would you place it on some percentage basis, 
just for argument’s sake, say, a half of 1 percent, or 1 percent? That 
would be about the only basis you could put it on. 

Dr. Surrey. Under the present law, that is correct. That also 
applies and has been applied by the Treasury Department with respect 
to the so-called philanthropic organizations. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. Let me pursue this just one step further. We 
were talking earlier about men, executives of corporations—and it 
would apply to executives of the unions, too, but more specifically I 
I think to corporations or companies—men who have been loaned fo 
committees. forget the name of that gas and oil committee, but 
we found many cases where executives who obviously made substan- 
tial sums of money in the form of salary had been loaned. Is it your 
contention that that portion of their salary which can be ascribed 
to the time he was working on the committee should be disallowed 
as a business expense ? 

Dr. Surrey. Let’s take, for example, a clear case which would not 
involve an issue of substantiality. Let’s say an economist or a lawyer 
for a gas company spends his entire year’s operations working for an 
organization whose object is to influence legislation. It would seem 
to me that under the cases and the Treasury regulations the business 
expenses of his salary becomes a nondeductible expense because it is 
expended for the purpose of influencing legislation. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have to agree with you if you pursue the orig- 
inal thesis through, which I think is probably the logical way. 

Dr. Surrey. In the case of the union it is immaterial, because the 
union is exempt anyway, just as a chamber of commerce. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Then you feel the union doesn’t occupy any 
distinct advantage over any other private organizstion ¢ 

Dr. Surrey. The union does not obtain any preference over any 
other nonprofit organization. Both the unions and the chambers of 
commerce retain their tax exemption even though they influence legis- 
lation because they are nonprofit organizations. 

Senator Gotpwater. I am glad you cleared that point up. There 
was a question in my mind as we have gone through these hearings 
whether or not the unions might not enjoy a distinct advantage. I 
can see through your reasoning that they might not in the argument 
Toriginally pursued. Thank you. 

Dr. Newman. I want to make one comment. It seems to me very 
important in revising the lobbying law, if that is done, that it be made 
clear that the duty to report under the lobbying law does not mean that 
a person loses his tax deduction, because, for example, if some of the 
proposals here today, for instance, that the principal purpose idea be 
abandoned in lobbying control, were accepted, then we would have lots 
of people reporting who did not have a principal purpose. That 
should not prejudice their rights under the tax laws, which might 
retain the principal purpose idea. So that should be made absolutely 
clear, it seems to me, so people would not worry about reporting under 
the lobbying law for fear of tax problems. 

_Mr. Fay. It might in fact enhance the value of a more comprehen- 
sive reporting as far as people are concerned and raise the standard 
of the objective. 

Dr. Newman. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I want to pursue another thought there. Let 
us suppose that the president of a corporation made himself available 
to a committee for a year, would the president during that year lose 
certain, tax deductions that he would benefit by had he remained an 
active member of the corporation ? 

Dr. Surrey. No; I think not. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. I am thinking perhaps of taking a client out 
to an expensive restaurant and charging the ticket to Uncle Sam, of 
putting your country club bills in as tax deductions. Would he lose 
those / 

Dr. Surrey. The corporation, I suppose, would up to then have been 
taking a deduction for these expenditures. The corporation would now 
lose that deduction. The president is taking people out to dinner on 
a company expense account, I gather. 

Senator Gotpwater. He would have to give that up. 

Dr. Surrey. Yes. As a matter of fact, tn does this for a 
year or not, the company should not have a deduction for the enter- 
tainment of public officials and the like. 

Senator Gotpwartsr. I didn’t say public officials. There is a prac- 
tice of entertaining. 

Dr. Surrey. Business entertainment; yes. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. He would not be allowed to do that? 

Dr. Surrey. The company would not be allowed to take a deduction 
for activity of this nature because, while it may be in the pursuit of 
their business, it is also in pursuit of the business of influencing 
legislation. He himself spending his own money would not be allowed 
a deduction. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Newman, would you be able to suggest measures to 
deal with the relationship of lobbying to campaign contributions ? 

Dr. Newman. I would like to make two points, Mr. Chairman. 
First, it seems to me that if we have an improved lobbying statute 
and also an improved campaign contributions statute, the most im- 
portant thing is that we leave no loopholes in between. 

For example, there is specific exemption now for people covered by 
the Corrupt Practices Act, and the phrase that is used is “political com- 
mittee.” We want to be sure that our definition of political com- 
mittee in the Lobbying Act is not a broader definition than the 
definition of political committee in the Campaign Fund Contributions 
Act, or else there will be one spot where a man has to report under 
neither statute. It seems to me that big expenditures should at least 
be reported under one of the statutes. 

As to whether there should be any duplication, normally it seems 
to me campaign funds contributions should go to campaign fund 
reporting provisions. That would be satisfactory. There may be one 
instance where we would want duplicate reporting, and perhaps that 
is best illustrated by the Neff contribution last spring or last winter. 
If a contribution is made obviously for the purpose of influencing 
mere legislation, it seems to me possibly that contribution should 

e reported under the lobbying law as well as under the campaign 
contributions law. 

Mr. Fay. Do you have any comment on that, Dr. Surrey ? 

Dr. Surrey. 1 would like to reserve judgment. I have a feeling 
perhaps that lobbying and campaign contributions might well be 
kept separate, assuming that there is no vacuum at any point or no 
area where there is no coverage. I am not at all clear in my mind 


that the same financial activity should be subject to both reporting 
requirements. 


Mr. Fay. Dr. Latham. 
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Dr. Laraam. My feeling is that the two generally ought to be kept 
separate, exce in that case that we have already discussed, where 
it is clear to the enforcement agency that the contribution that was 
made was made for the purpose of influencing legislation. It is mani- 
festly a difficult thing to decide, but practically all of the questions 
here are hard questions. Generally, I should think the two ought 
to be kept separate. 

Mr. Fay. Dr. Truman, have you any further comment ? 

Dr. Truman. Only one minor point. I agree with what my col- 
leagues have said on this point but would only add that while I would 
fee] that these 2 things should be dealt with separately, I don’t think 
any of us means to suggest by that that they are not in a sense 2 pieces 
of the same general problem in many instances, but it is more expedi- 
ent and appropriate probably to deal with them separately than to 
attempt to try to cover them in any single body of legislation. 

Mr. Fay. Thank you very much. 

May I express my thanks to all four and just reaflirm what the 
chairman has said earlier, that he would appreciate, and I know the 
staff would, any further thought that you have during the coming 
months on the practical aspects that might be applied in the way of 
suggested recommendations. 

Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have one question I would like to leave 
with you gentlemen to sort of mull over. During the latter part of 
this last session of the 84th Congress a bill was introduced more or less 
to improve elections in this country. That was its announced intent. 
Part of that suggested bill was a provision that any committee that 
was set up to aid a candidate must have the candidate’s permission 
before it is set up. That immediately brought a great protest from 
Mr. Reuther on the ground that it was destroying freedom of speech. 

I will not ask you for an answer today, but in thinking over these 
questions I would appreciate your formulating an answer to that 
and whether you think a step in that direction would be wise or 
whether you think it would be detrimental to good elections. 

Dr. Lariam. Are you speaking of a political committee? 
Senator Gotpwater. A political committee. In other words, sa 
they organized the John Jones Committee for Goldwater and I don’t 
know anything about it and during the course of the campaign they 
might accuse my opponent of being a Communist. I naturally would 
have to assume some responsibility. In the past that responsibil- 
ity has been rather light. In this we find an instrument for getting 

around the campaign-fund limitation. 

In fact, you have as many committees as you want. My personal 
feeling at the moment is that we would be wise in requiring that type 
of authorization before a committee could be set up. I would ap- 
preciate your thinking on that. 

The Caarrman. Some time ago the committee sent out question- 
naires to a number of doctors of political science, lawyers, and others, 
including the gentlemen who are present this afternoon, and who 
have been so kind as to cooperate with the committee and come in 
person to testify. At this time the Chair directs that the question- 
naire which the witnesses who are present now answered and returned 
to the committee be printed in the record at this point. 
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The committee heard from 5 other doctors of political science and 
experts in this field who responded and answered the questionnaire, 
and the Chair directs that those 5 be printed immediately after those 
of the witnesses who are present have been printed. 

Before either is printed, I believe a copy of the questionnaire sent 
out should immediately follow their testimony. 

The Chair wishes personally to thank you doctors who have appeared 
here this afternoon. I understand for some of you it may have been 
at some great inconvenience that you cooperated with the committee 
and were present today. We indeed thank you and we know you have 
done so in the same spirit that I feel the committee is working, trying 
to make any contribution we can toward improving the law with re- 
spect to the subject matter that this committee has been given the duty 
and responsibility to develop. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, October 10, 1956.) 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING Act 


I 


Current practice under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act seems to ex- 
clude from the reporting requirement persons whose activities in connection with 
legislation are “indirect,” i. e., persons whose activities do not involve any direct 
contact with Congress. Such persons may be heavily involved in molding public 
opinion by “educational activities,” the ultimate effect of which is intended to 
influence legislation. 

(a) Do you think persons engaged in such activities should be required to re- 
port under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act? 

(b) What recommendations would you make for effectively and constitution- 
ally including such persons in the Federal statute? 


II 


Current practice under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act seems to in- 
volve considerable doubt as to when a person’s lobbying activity constitutes a 
principal purpose of his activity. Some persons do not register under the Lobby- 
ing Act because their legislative activity is not a principal purpose or not a prin- 
cipal part of their total activity. 

(a) Do you think the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 
so as more sharply to define the degree of legislative activity on the part of any 
person which would require compliance with the act? 

(b) If so, what statutory recommendation would you suggest? 


IIt 


Current practice under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act seems to ex- 
clude from the coverage of the act persons who simply make expenditures for 
legislative activity but do not solicit or receive contributions for legislative 
activity. 

(a) Do you think the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 
to require persons simply making expenditures for legislative activity subject to 
the provisions of the act? 

(b) Ifso, what statutory recommendation do you suggest? 


IV 


The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act does not require reports from persons 
who attempt to influence administrative decisions of departments and agencies 
of the executive branch or independent agencies. 
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(a) Do you think the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 


so as to require reports from persons engaged in lobbying before the executive 
branch and indepe=dent agencies? 


(b) Ifso, what statutory recommendation do you suggest? 


Vv 


The current system for administering the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act has been criticized for, among other reasons, (a) inadequacy in enforce- 
ment of the act, and (0) ineffectiveness in securing full publicity upon lobbying 
activities. 

(a) Would you recommend any change in the system of administering the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act? 

(b) If so, what sort of system of administration do you suggest? 


vI ‘ 

It has been suggested that persons reporting under the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act be required to put a statement so indicating on all literature, 
printed matter, letters, etc., which they circulate in an attempt to influence 
legislation. 

(a) Would you favor amendment of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
along these lines? 


(b) Ifso, what drafting proposal would you make? 


vil 


Laws in this area must be carefully considered in the light of the definiteness 
needed to meet the requirements of due process, and the constitutional guaranties 
of freedom of speech, press, and petition. 

(a) To what extent, if any, would problems arising in these areas be simpli- 
fied or eliminated if the basic approach of the reporting aspects of the law were 
civil, rather than criminal? (e. g., creating an administrative body having powers 
similar to those contained in sections 21 and 27 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to enjoin violations, mandamus lobbyists to file, etc.) 


vu 


Please note any other suggestions or comments as to needed or advisable 
legislative or administrative improvements on the subject of lobbying. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Amherst, Mass., July 18, 1956. 
Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, 
Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


DEAR SENATOR McCLELLAN : In view of the shortness of time available to your 
committee for an investigation into and report on such a complicated subject 
as political activities, lobbying, and campaign contributions, I should hope that 
one of the recommendations of your committee would suggest the need for 
further study, more thoroughly, and at greater leisure. But I appreciate the 
need to respond to the authority vested in your group to report specific recom- 
mendations soon. The following are suggestions that occur to me. 

First, I think that the scope of the Federal Lobbying Act ought to be broad- 
ened, and that the title ought to be changed accordingly. The select committee 
in 1950, I believe, recommended that the act be titled “Legislative Interests 
Reports Act.” I think that a change of this sort is desirable, and that persons 
who pursue “educational activities,” the ultimate effect of which is intended to 
influence legislation, be required to file reports on who is being hired, who is 
putting up the money, and how much. This would bring within the scope of the 
act those who seem to have been excluded by the decision in the Rumeley case. 
So far as constitutionality is concerned, it would seem to me that the same 
logic that is used to justify investigations of various foundations, namely that 
they have tax-exempt status, would help to support the constitutionality of a 
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statute that required reports of expenditures, and the sources of contributions 
disbursed by such organizations. 

Second, if the authority is clear to require registration of lebbyists, as | 
assume it is, the autherity is clear to require such registration whether the 
lobbying is a principal part of the registrant’s activity or not. If some who 
lobby escape registration because lobbying is not a principal purpose, they 
can be required to register if the following language is omitted from section 
307 of the act: “* * * principally to aid, or the principal purpose of which per- 
son is to aid * * *," 

Third, my immediate feeling about requiring those who make expenditures 
for legislative activity to report this, is negative. Such an expenditure may not 
in fact result in any “legislative activity,” and if it doesn't, this is an affair 
between the contributor and him who receives. If there has been no “legislative 
activity,” Congress has presumably not been pressured. The act should apply 
when it is, and this will occur when the money has been spent and is presumably 
then reportable as a contribution. In addition, it might be very difficult to avoid 
the kind of question raised by the individual who buys a 3-cent stamp and 
urges a Congressman to vote one way or another. Has he made a reportable 
expenditure? 

Fourth, although I recognize that lobbying in the executive branch and 
independent agencies may be a preblem, it seems to me that there are some 
differences between this problem andthat of lobbying with respect to legislation: 
and that the two do not necessarily need to be dealt with tegether and in the 
same statute, at this time. The Administrative Procedure Act applies to forms 
of representation before the agencies and establishes routines of argument and 
appeal which identify the parties in the record in formal manner. The praetice 
of lawyers before these agencies is law business, and is not by that fact alone, 
reprehensible. The forms of imfluence that result in gifts or other pecuniary 
considerations are already covered by statutes, and seme of those who have 
regerted to these tactics are in jail. The forms of influemee that depend upon 
the old sehool tie and other sympathetic social or business connections are 
either too subtle for legislation or punishable when they become gross and 
corrupt. It is my feeling that the problem of dealing with lobbying that relates 
to legislation is already se fermidahle, perhaps the basic statute could be limited 
to this without taking on the administrative agencies, where some safeguards 
already apply. 

Fifth, the problem of policing the Lobbying Act is serious enough to justify 
the creation in the Department of Justice of a seetion which would have full- 
time concern with this matter. But even here it would be difficult to get the full 
measure of value out of a statute that relies primarily upon publicity. The 
mere publication ef the registrants (with information about their finances) in 
the Congresisonal Record, on the other hand, seems inadequate. The prospect 
of enforcement of the act and enhancing the public notice to be given to regis- 
trants would be improved if the sanctions were civil, not criminal, and if the 
administration of the act were centralized in an administrative agency created 
for the purpose. (Note: This paragraph responds both to items V and VII.) 

I have no opinion at the moment abou tthe desirability of the suggestion made 
in item VI of your questionnaire. If an administrative agency of the kind 
mentioned above were feasible, I should think that the labeling proposed would 
be one of many devices for insuring publicity that might be considered. 

Very truly yours, 
EarL LATHAM. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
ScHoo, or Law, 
Berkeley, Calif., Octoher 1, 1956. 
Grorce Morris Fay, Esq., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Fay: Thank you for your letter of September 20. I am looking 
forward to our sessions beginning at 9 on October 9; and I would much appre- 
ciate your advising by airmail as to the agenda for the hearings on October 8, 
because it may be possible for me to visit. 

Since I answered the committee’s first set of questions orally (on September 
7), I thought it might be helpful to the staff and to my fellow participants if I 
made a few comments now regarding the “Questions for Political Scientists” 
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you forwarded with the letter of September 20. These 31 questions comprise 
quite an agenda, and my hope is that we will be able to agree on the need for 
emphasizing some and skipping over others. 

For example, it seems to me that questions 26 and 28, though they involve 
difficult problems, relate to matters that could well be decided after tentative 
conclusions have been reached as to more basic issues. Similarly, with respect 
to question 7, I trust we will net devote many minutes to cataloging the differ- 
ences between the Federal and State statutes. Those differences that indicate 
desirable changes could, of course, be identified separately. 

One State provision that has been the subjeet of some comment is section 9910 
of the California statute, which you mention in your question 10. I can report 
emphatically that that section has been a failure, and certainly gives us no guide 
as to the benefits of segregating “ethical” from “legal” requirements. We are 
presemtly reexamining the California statute (see the enclosed agenda of the 
Assembly Committee on Legislative Representation), and I assure you that no 
one boasts of our ethical standards here. It is also easy for me to propose that 
the answer te your questions 5 and 6 be “No.” I would accept only the last 
sentenee following question 6, which refers to a “reporting” rather than a 
“regulatory” requirement. Again we have a California experiment (sec. 9909), 
but the only useful product I can identify is the List of Legislative Advocates 
and Organizations, which is really a product of disclosure rather than certifica- 
tion. (1 am forwarding for your files a copy of the 1955 list, and alse a copy of 
the recently published analysis of the California law). 

Regarding questions 30 and 31, I would distinguish between (1) lobbying that 
is aimed at administrative action (i. e., rule-making, adjudication, management), 
and (2) lobbying that is intended to enlist the support of administrative officials 
for a legislative program. Thus, to illustrate, there is a crucial distinction be- 
tween influencing the FCC's direct action regarding color TV, and influencing its 
officials to take a stand on a color TV statute. In his letter of July 21, Profes- 
sor Surrey mentioned some of the difficulties relating te the former kind of 
“lobbying,” and it seems to me that any attempt to confuse “representation” 
with “regulation of legislative lobbying” would cause immense difficulties. Some 
of these become obvious after even the briefest glance at work that American 
Bar Association eommittees have heen doing in recent years with respect to 
representation (e. g., see Resolution 5 of the ABA Special Committee on Legal 
Services and Procedure.) On the other hand, I see no reason why contact with 
administrative officials that is intended to influence statutes should not be cov- 
ered. I think it is covered by the present lobbying law, and there are many 
reasons why the coverage should be continued. One reason is that this kind 
of lobbying has the same effect as the kind of lobbying Chief Justice Warren de- 
scribed as an “artificially stimulated letter campaign”—except that when suc- 
cessful it is usually far more potent. The recognition of this kind of lobbying 
is usually not difficult, because the legislative liaison people in most agencies are 
easily identifiable. 

My answers to questions 13 and 14 relate to money, and I do not think Congress 
should demand reports of mere association, Similarly, with respect to question 
21, I feel that the most important exemption—a dollar amount exemption— 
has been omitted. Referring further to dollars, it seems to me that the chief 
contention concerning questions 21 (6) and 29 should be that the lobbying and 
campaign fund control statutes must complement each other. We do not need 
duplieate reporting, but we do need assurance that all activities are disclosed 
by the time both types of statutes have been complied with. 

Finally, I will say briefly on question 23 that I think “status under the act” 
is less desirable as an approach than is title 18, United States Code, section 612; 
on questions 22 and 21 (4), that we should distinguish between Federal officials 
and other kinds of officials; and on question 16, that the answer would appear 
ta be “No.” In the long run, question 27 may be the most significant of the 
whole set. Your hearings have already indicated some of the difficulties, and 
Stanley Surrey’s vast knowledge of tax problems should certainly be helpful. 
I wonder, though, if in a hearing that is scheduled to begin at 2:30 we will have 
an opportunity to do justice to that subject. 

Sincerely, 
Frank C, NEWMAN, 
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Law Scnoor or Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 21, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 
Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, and Cam. 
paign Contributions, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CHARMAN: This is in reply to your letter of July 6, enclosing 
a questionnaire on the operation of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

Unfortunately, your letter has arrived at a time when I have only a day in the 
office in between trips. However, I am replying as best I can under these cir. 
cumstances. If, after I return, I have any further thoughts on the matter, I shalj 
send them along. 


I, “INDIRECT” LOBBYING 


If the act is presently not construed to extend the reporting requirement to 
the “indirect” activities of those who are required to register because they are also 
engaged in “direct” contact with Congress, then the act should be amended at 
least to apply to such persons. In other words, if a person is engaged in direct 
lobbying he should be required also to report with respect to his indirect lobbying. 
There are, of course, many difficulties involved in extending the act to indirect 
lobbying, since at some point indirect lobbying shades off into mere expression 
of opinion on public events. Consequently, there is the problem of obtaining a 
sufficiently restrictive definition which does not cover comment on public events 
but which does reach lobbying efforts. One restrictive approach would be to ex- 
tend the act, as stated above, to indirect lobbying only in the case of those who 
are also direct lobbyists. 

Another possibility is, where there is no direct contact, nevertheless also to 
require registration where the indirect activities are clearly partisan in nature 
and where their purpose is clearly to enlist public support for the passage or de- 
feat of reasonably identifiable legislation. I believe that such a restrictive ap- 
proach would be permissible under the decision of the Supreme Court in United 
States v. Harris. 





Il. “PRINCIPAL PURPOSE” 


The act should be amended to eliminate “principal purpose” and, more in keep- 
ing with the decision in United States v. Harris, apply where the lobbying pur- 
pose is one of the main purposes, or is a significant purpose, or is a substantial 
purpose—any of the three or a similar standard would be satisfactory. 


Ill, EXPENDITURES FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


The act should be extended to persons who make expenditures for legislative 
activity or who would fall today under section 308 (a) but for the rule of 
United States v. Harris, that the act extends only to those who solicit or receive 
contributions for legislative activity. With respect to persons making expendi- 
tures, an exemption should be provided for a minimum annual sum, 


Iv. ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


The act should not be extended at the present time to departments and agen- 
cies of the executive branch or independent agencies. Present efforts should be 
directed toward obtaining a satisfactory act insofar as legislative lobbying is 
concerned. Administrative lobbying can perhaps best be dealt with by the 
departments and agencies who feel they have troubles on this score. It would 
be difficult to separate all the usual legal steps which those affected by admin- 
istrative agencies’ regulation making, rulemaking, or decision making have to 
take from their “lobbying” to obtain a particular result. While persons may 
“lobby” with an administrative agency to persuade it to take a particular legis- 


lative position, if that is the only activity involved it need not be reached by 
the act. 


Vv. ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 


If the Congress itself desires to engage in the administration of the act, then 
a joint committee of the House and Senate should be appointed to have responsi- 
bility for the administration. Necessarily this committee would have a staff 
to perform the day-to-day administrative tasks. If the Congress does not desire 
itself to administer the act, then its administration should be made the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Justice. 
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With respect to full publicity, the filing, compilation, and analysis of the 
registration reports required should be such that those interested in these mat- 
ters can readily obtain the essential information. In this respect, consultation 
with reporters covering the Hill, with Congressional Quarterly, and the like, 
would probably produce helpful suggestions as to the mechanical details of 
compilation, ete. 


VI. STATEMENT OF REGISTRATION 


Consideration should be given to a requirement that persons reporting under 
the act be required so to state in their literature. The statement should indi- 
cate that the person has registered under the act in support of or in opposition 
to the particular legislation involved, so that the public would know the par- 
ticular position taken. 


VII. CIVIL ENFORCEMENT 


Consideration should be given to civil enforcement of the reporting aspects of 
the act. It would not seem necessary to create any special administrative body 
for this purpose. The important step is in authorizing injunction and mandamus 
proceedings. Such civil enforcement should be in addition to criminal enforce- 
ment. 


VIII. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


With respect to organizations engaged in lobbying, consideration should be 
given to requiring in the registration statement information as to the number of 
members in the organization (with details as to how membership is acquired 
and how the statement as to the number of members was obtained), the method 
whereby. the organization determines the policy stand which it will take on a 
particular measure, the manner in which it raises funds, and like information. 

Section 310 (b) could be eliminated. 

The exemption provisions of section 308 (a) could be clarified and extended to 
the entire act. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY S. SurRey. 


Law ScHOoOL Or HarvARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., October 11, 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, . 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Lobb-ing, 
and Campaign Contributions, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CHAIRMAN: Since responding in my letter of July 21 to the question- 
naire on the operation of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, I have given 
more thought to the problems raised by that questionnaire. I now find that, 
with respect to Several of the matters discussed in my letter, I would respond 
somewhat differently to the questionnaire. In the case of some of these matters, 
my testimony before the committee on October 9 indicates my current thinking. 
However, this testimony did not touch on all of the points raised in the question- 
naire and, consequently, I am writing this letter to clarify my earlier answer. 
The topics considered below are numbered in accordance with the previous letter. 


IV. ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


As stated in my letter of July 21, I would not think it desirable to extend the 
act to activities designed to influence departments and agencies of the executive 
branch or independent agencies with respect to the administrative and quasi- 
judicial matters within their jurisdiction. In other words, lobbying aimed at 
administrative action involving such matters as rulemaking and adjudication 
should not be covered by the act. However, I do think, contrary to what I 
indicated in my earlier letter, that consideration should be given to applying 
the act to activities intended to affect the position that these various admin- 
istrative agencies may take with respect to a legislative matter before the Con- 
gress. The impact on such legislation of the position taken by the administrative 
agency is quite immediate, and hence those activities clearly influence legisla- 
tion. It is certainly arguable that such activities are presently covered by the 
act, as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
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V. ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 


In my letter of July 21, I stated that if the Congress itself desires to. engage 
in the administration of the act, then the administration could be entrusted to 
a joint committee of the House and Senate with the necessary staff and facilities. 
It may well be that the day-to-day detail involved in the administration of the 
act would be too large to be efficiently handled by such a procedure. In that 
event it may be appropriate for the administration to be entrusted to an agency 
established by the Congress and responsible to it. This agency could prepare 
the necessary report forms, instruct the public with respect to the requirements 
of the act as interpreted by the agency, and collate, in useful form, the reports 
submitted. The enforcement of the act in the courts would, however, be left to 
to the Department of Justice in cooperation with such an agency. 


VII. CIVIL ENFORCEMENT 


In my letter of July 21, I indicated that consideration should be given to civil 
enforcement of the act, in addition to criminal enforcement. In my oral testi- 
mony in the hearing of October 9, I stated that I do not believe it would be 
wise to abardon the present enforcement of the act through criminal penalties. 
I also statea that I doubted the utility of adding civil-enforcement procedures. 

I would appreciate it if this letter could be inserted in the record following 
my letter of July 21. 

Sincerely, 


STANLEY S. SuBREY. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE Crty OF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF Pustic LAw AND GOVERN MENT, 


New York, N. Y., July 24, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 


Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I am very happy to respond to the request in your 
letter of July 6. I shall follow your questionnaire in my reply. 

I. (a) As a matter of principle it seems to me that “indirect,” “‘educational” 
activities in connection with legislation should be included within the require- 
ments of an amended act. The basic purpose of such legislation should be to 
make open and public all activities of nongovernmental groups and persons aimed 
at influencing legislation, not because there is anything wrong with such efforts 
but because they should be as much a part of the open record in a responsible 
system of government as are legislative debates or the activities of registered 
lobbyists who have direct contact with the Congress. 

(b) This extension could be accomplished by inserting the words “or expends” 
after “solicits, collects, or receives” in section 307 of the act. Since it is clear 
that no licensing or censorship is contemplated by the legislation, such an amend- 
ment need not be viewed as violating the first amendment to the Constitution. 
If the enforcement provisions of the act were also altered (VII, below), the 
intent of the legislation in this regard would be clarified. 

II. (a) In my opinion it will never be possible to achieve the objectives of this 
legislation as long as the qualifications “principal” and “principally” remain in 
the statute. These words certainly should be removed from section 307. At the 
same time, the purposes of the act will not be met, and the problem of compliance 
will be impossibly difficult if no limits are placed on the requirements. Thus, 
private individuals who write to a Member of the Congress certainly should not 
be included, although persons or groups which request that such letters should be 
written probably should be covered. (The former might be specifically included 
among the exemptions in the act.) It seems to me unlikely that any precise for- 
mulation can be put into the statute which will cover all relevant situations. | 
should suggest, therefore, that an administering agency (V, below) should be 
empowered, within the standards indicated in the law, to provide rulings on the 
application of the statute to particular cases, after the fashion that is accepted in 
the administration of revenue legislation. 

(b) Covered in II (a). 

III. The inclusion of expenditures, as suggested in I, above, would be desirable. 

IV. (a) I see no reason why attempts to influence agencies of the executive 
branch and independent agencies should be any less open than those aimed at 
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the Legislature, especially as the discretion exercised in many such agencies is 
very broad. As you know, the Congress has included such provisions in a 
number of statutes covering particular regulatory agencies. I doubt, however, 
whether the Regulation of Lobbying Act is the place to provide for general re- 
quirements along these lines. The problems of application to executive agen- 
cies are somewhat different, and I suspect that they should be covered in different 
legislation, possibly in an amendment to the Administrative Procedures Act. 
Before such legislation is drafted, it would be desirable to make a thorough 
study of the experience under existing legislation of limited scope in order to 
anticipate problems of coverage and administration. 

(b) Until a study such as the one suggested in IV (a) had been completed, 
it would be inappropriate to suggest legislation. I have made no such investiga- 
tion and know of none that has been done. 

Vv. (a) The crucial element in the effectiveness of legislation of this sort, in 
my opinion, is the adequacy with which lobbying activities are covered and the 
fullness of the publicity they are given. Because of the exemptions operating 
under the present law and the present provisions for publication, the central pur- 
poses of the legislation are not achieved. I doubt that it is possible for the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Represertatives, given the 
multitude of responsibilities they must assume, to operate a system of enforce- 
ment with would assure both the completeness of the registration and the ade- 
quacy of public reports. Unless both are achieved, it would be better to repeal 
the act entirely. 

(b) The appropriate place for administering the statute, in my opinion, is in a 
unit of the Department of Justice, provided with staff adequate to take care 
of securing full compliance, formulating specific rulings, and producing regular 
publie reports for the use of the Congress, the press, and the general public. 

VI. I should oppose any such provVision, not only because it seems of doubtful 
constitutionality but also because it would carry the requirements of the legisla- 
tion to unreasonable and possibly unadministerable lengths. If the coverage of 
the act is adequately extended in the fashion indicated above, and if the reports 
of the admiinstering body are intelligently prepared and distributed, it seems to 
me quite unnecessary to go to these lengths. A labeling requirement would com- 
plicate rather than facilitate enforcement tasks. If the proposal were justified 
on the grounds of protecting the recipients of such literature it would be equally 
objectionable, in my view, as I see no reason to doubt the capacity of American 
citizens to know when they are looking at an interested document. The purpose 
of such legislation is not to protect individual citizens but to assist public offi- 
cials and citizens to evaluate legislative proposals by informing them concerning 
the sponsorship of and opposition to such measures. This is a large enough task 
in itself. 

VII. This seems to me a useful suggestion. I should strongly doubt whether 
criminal penalties in such legislation contribute anything to effectiveness, and I 
should expect that the inclusion of such penalties more often than not, because 
of their severity, would constitute an obstacle to effective enforcement. The 
objective of the law being to give the fullest possible publicity to whatever ac- 
tivities are being engaged in to influence legislation, not to convict individuals 
or to label such activities as improper, civil powers in the hands of an enforce- 
ment agency would have far more value than criminal. Moreover, since those 
who might refuse to comply with the law are likely to fear publicity far more 
than criminal penalties, the arrangements for better administration, suggested 
in V, would be more useful as long as they were backed with adequate civil 
powers. If I am not mistaken, negotiated compliance with the law is the most 
common reliance of most of our regulatory agencies. I see no reason why this 
should not also be true of the enforcement of this statute. Finally, if the crim- 
inal provisions of the act were replaced with civil, a good many constitutional 
questions concerning the legislation would be eliminated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin B. Truman, 
Professor of Government. 
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Wooprow WiLson SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J., August 1, 1986. 
Senator Jonw BE. McCLe.Lan, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, 
and Campaign Contributions, United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR SENATOR McCLELLAN: I am sorry for this long delay in answering your 
letter of July 6 with its enclosures. 

I am not, unfv: tunately, a technician in the field of lobby regulation. My own 
position can be put very simply, and I hope not cynically: that any statute 
passed will be violated in spirit or letter—and if the Congress were capable of 
drafting a statute which would really control the evils of lobbying, it would be 
declared unconstitutional and rightly so. 1 don’t mean to be a defeatist on this. 
It seems to me that simple registration of those engaged in attempting to in- 
fluence Congress by direct contact (or administrative agencies by direct con- 
tact) is desirable. But only the most naive citizen would believe that this gets 
at more than the seventh of the iceberg that is above water. 

As I had reason to state in testimony before the Buchanan committee in 
1950, the real answer to lobbying is the imposition of moral standards upon the 
claims of vested interest. These moral standards can best be imposed by 
those in the Congress and in the executive branch who are conscientiously at- 
tempting to find the public interest. My guess is that the real evils of lobbying 
would largely disappear if we could somehow crack the difficult problem of 
campaign financing. As a former Democratic mayor in the State of Connecticut, 
I know that this is not easy either. 

Iam sorry I cannot be of more help. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN K. Bariey, Director. 


REPLY TO A QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL REGULATION OF 
LOBBYING ACT 


(Prepared for Hon. John L. McClellan by George B. Galloway, senior specialist in 
American government, September 19, 1956) 


I 


(a) Do you think persons engaged in “indirect”? educational activities, the 
ultimate effect of which is intended to influence legislation, should be required 
to report under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act? 

Answer: I think that the guiding principle here is the principle of full dis- 
closure by all persons and groups whose purpose and substantial effort is to 
influence legislation. This principle applies not only to attempts to influence 
legislation through direct communication with Congress, but also to indirect 
“lobbying at the grassroots.” 

As Representative Albert remarked during the 1951 hearings of the Buchanan 
committee: “I do feel sure that unless organizations as effective as your [the 
Foundation for Economic Education] in influencing legislation can be covered 
by a lobbying act, the Lobbying Act is not worth the paper it is written on.” 
(Hearings of the House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 8ist Cong., 
pt. 8, p. 112). 

The traditional. methods of direct personal contact with Members and com- 
mittees of Congress are supplemented in the modern practice by “lobbying at 
the grassroots.” Grassroots lobbying recognizes that public opinion is the ulti- 
mate source of law in a democracy and it seeks, therefore, to create a public 
opinion that will be articulate in support of group aims. Instead of attempting 
to influence legislation directly, the interest group seeks to give an appearance 
of broad public support for its program and to focus that support at key points 
of decision in the governmental process. The new techniques of lobbying at 
the grassroots were clearly illuminated in the testimony before the Buchanan 
committee by spokesmen for the Committee for Constitutional Government, the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, and similar groups. These groups have sought to influence public opinion 
and legislative action through the mass distribution of books and pamphlets 
on public questions, by institutional advertising, by inducing colleges and uni- 
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versities to offer special courses in which their general point of view would be 
taught, by stimulating the writing of suitable textbooks, by financing summer 
fellowships for college professors, and in many other ways. 

“This all-out drive on the Nation’s mind,” said the Buchanan committee, 
“is the major emphasis in modern pressure politics * * * no means of affect- 
ing men’s thinking, ho institutional opinion process, no mechanical innovation 
is overlooked. Direct efforts to influence legislation have not disappeared, but 
they are becoming ever more incidental to this carefully thought out and sharply 
focused attempt to capture public opinion” (general interim report, p. 42). 

“Organizations of this type [research institutes, etc.| engage in activities in- 
tended to influence legislation and should, therefore, comply with the provisions 
of the Lobbying Act,” concluded the Buchanan committee, “if their activity is of 
such a substantial nature as to meet the tests laid down elsewhere in this report. 
These organizations are not publishers or educational institutions in such a 
sense as would relieve them of the requirement for filing reports under the act” 
(final report, p. 29). 

As the Buchanan committee noted in its general interim report : 

“We need more information on lobbying and lobbyists * * *. Every group has 
the right to present its case, but at the same time Congress and the public have 
a right to know who they are, what they are doing, how much they are spending, 
and where the money is coming from—in a word, full disclosure of the relevant 
facts. Such disclosure is thoroughly in accord with our system and principles 
and has already received legislative recognition in the Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. What is needed is that this act be equipped to fulfill more effectively the 
purposes for which it was designed * * *. The act does not seek to regulate but 
to inform. It works on the simple premise that Congress and the public have 
the right to full information on those who actively attempt to influence the de- 
cisions of government” (p. 32). 

(b) What recommendations would you make for effectively and constitution- 
ally including such persons in the Federal statute? 

Answer: In the Harriss case (United States v. Harriss, 347 U. S. 612, 1954) 
the Supreme Court, feeling that it was faced with the choice of striking out or 
striking down, construed the Lobbying Act narrowly as applying only to attempts 
to influence legislation “through direct communication with Congress.” The 
Court implied that if the lobby law were more broadly construed—to cover 
attempts to influence legislation through indirect educational activities—it would 
violate the freedom guaranteed by the first amendment—freedom to speak, 
publish, and petition the Government. Therefore, if the act were clarified so as 
to make it cover explicitly lobbying at the grassroots, the ultimate effect of 
which is intended to influence legislation, it might be struck down by the Supreme 
Court as violative of first amendment rights, unless a later and different Court 
changed its mind. 

Thus, the principle of full disclosure comes into apparent conflict with the 
rights guaranteed by the first amendment. One resolution of this dilemma might 
he for Congress to include in a revised lobby law a broad definition of the term 
to “influence legislation,” meaning to influence or attempt to influence the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the Congress of the United States, by 
means of direct communication with the Congress or either House thereof, 
any Member of Congress, or any committee of either House, or any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses; or by means of indirect attempts to influence legisla- 
tion via pamphleteering, institutional and editorial advertising, etc. The ap- 
plicability of the act to specific types of activity and specific classes of organiza- 
tions and individuals could be assigned to the Department of Justice under the 
guidance of broad standards laid down in the law. If Congress were to reaffirm 
its intent, as expressed in 1946, that the registration and reporting requirements 
of the lobby law apply to all lobbying activities of a substantial nature, both direct 
and indirect, and if it were to remedy the vagueness of the 1946 statute, and 
strengthen its enforcement provisions, then a later court might well take a 
more tolerant view of its constitutionality. 


Ir 


(a) Do you think the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 
SO a8 more sharply to define the degree of legislative activity on the part of any 
person which would require compliance with the act? 

Answer: Yes; I do. The Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress 
recommended the adoption of legislation requiring the registration of all groups 
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engaged and individuals employed in seeking to influence legislation. The joint 
committee did not intend to limit such registrations and financial statements to - 
persons “principally” engaged in lobbying (S. Rept. No. 1011, 79th Cong., 24 
sess., p. 27). In practice, however, many organizations and individuals who are 
engaged in influencing legislation have not complied with the act, on advice 
of counsel, because they claim that their “principal purpose” is not to influence 
legislation. 

(b) If so, what statutory recommendation would you suggest? 

Answer: I recommend that the words “principally” and “principal” now ap- 
pearing in section 307 of the Lobbying Act be deleted and that the act be made ap- 
plicable to every legislative agent, meaning any person who, for any considera- 
tion, or for the promise of, or in the expectation of receiving, any consideration, 
engages himself to influence legislation, and who devotes any portion of his 
time to efforts to influence legislation. 


Im 


(a) Do you think the Federal regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 
to require persons simply making expenditures for legislative activity subject to 
the provisions of the act? 

Answer: I think that any person who receives a contribution or makes an 
expenditure of, say, $100 or more to influence legislation should file a quarterly 
report thereof with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

(b) What statutory recommendation do you suggest? 

Answer: See section 306 (a) of S. 2308, 84th Congress, 1st session. 


Iv 


(a) Do you think the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 
so as to require reports from persons engaged in lobbying before the executive 
branch and independent agencies? 

Answer: I do. In recent decades some 50 administrative departments and 
agencies created by the Congress have been delegated legislative authority. The 
annual volume of their published rules exceeds the volume of laws enacted 
by Congress itself, and has perhaps a greater impact on the underlying popula- 
tion. Consequently, there has been a great increase by interested groups of 
attempts to influence administrative decisions of the executive departments and 
agencies. Lobbying before the executive branch is as much a problem as lobbying 
before Congress. 

(b) If so, what statutory recommendation do you suggest? 

Answer: I suggest that appropriate language be inserted in the act requiring 
all persons and groups seeking to infiuence administrative decisions of Federal! 
executive departments and agencies to register and file quarterly financial 
statements with the Department of Justice. 


v 


(a) Would you recommend any change in the system of administering the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act? 

(b) If so, what system of administration do you suggest? 

Answer: Administration and enforcement of the act should be strengthened 
by establishing a special enforcement agency in the Department of Justice 
equipped with an adequate full-time staff to file, tabulate, and analyze registra- 
tions and financial reports; to investigate the accuracy of statements filed 
and the compliance of those to whom the act applies. This agency should be 
adequately staffed to analyze propaganda, assess its effects, accurately sum- 
marize registration and financial statements, and make the information thus 
compiled readily available to the public and the press. Provision should be 
made for the widest possible circulation in a simplified and intelligible form 
of the information revealed on registration statements and financial reports, 
including distribution to press and radio services. In order to facilitate en- 
forcement of the act by the Department of Justice, a specific appropriation 
should be made to the Department for this activity ; it should be furnished with 
copies of all reports as soon as they are filed; and it should maintain adequate 
records of lobbying both before Congress and before administrative agencies. 
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vi 


(a) Would you favor amendment of the Lobbying Act so as to require all 
persons reporting under it to put a statement so indicating on all literature, 
printed matter, letters, etc., which they circulate in an attempt to influence 
legislation? 
ieee No. I think the reporting requirements of the act, as amended, will 
provide sufficient disclosure of lobbying activities. 


vir 


(a) To what extent, if any, would problems arising in these areas be simplified 
or eliminated if the basic approach of the reporting aspects of the law were civil 
rather than criminal? 

Answer: If the penalties imposed for violation of the Lobbying Act were civil 
rather than criminal, then it would appear more likely, in the light of previous 
court decisions, that the reporting requirements of the lobby law would be upheld. 


VIII 


(a) Please note any other suggestions or comments as to needed or advisable 
legislative or administrative improvements on the subject of lobbying. 

Answer: In its final report the buchanan committee, which made a thorough 
investigation of lobbying activities during the 8ist Congress, recommended the 
following amendments to the 1946 Federal Lobbying Act which deserve con- 
sideration : 

1. That the word “lobby” be eliminated from the title of the act which 
would be changed to read: “An act to require the reporting of certain infor- 
mation on efforts to influence legislation” ; 

2. That radio and television broadcasting stations be added to the news- 
paper and periodical press as specifically exempt from the act; 

3. That the penalty in section 310 (b) of the act, which prohibits persons 
convicted of violation of the law from appearing before congressional com- 
mittees for 3 years thereafter, be eliminated ; 

4. That the amount of detailed reporting required be reduced by raising 
from $10 to $50 the amount of minimum individual expenditures which 
must be reported quarterly ; 

5. That the Criminal Code be amended so as to make contingent-fee 
lobbying illegal; and : 

6. That the act be amended so that reports need not be filed by persons 
receiving or expending less than $1,000 per year for activities in connection 
with legislative interests (Report and Recommendations on Federal Lob- 
bying Act, H. Rept. No. 3239, 8list Cong., 2d sess., pp. 29-31). 


East Boorusay, MAINE, July 20, 1956. 
Senator JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee To Investigate Political Activities, Etc., 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: By training and experience, I am qualified to make 
only a limited contribution to your important investigation. As a student of 
government, I have been concerned with the role of interest groups in the politi- 
cal process. I am not qualified by legal training to draft proposed legislation. 
The comments are arranged according to the enumeration in the questionnaire. 

I. It is pretty clear that the Congress will be well advised to avoid any attempt 
to include in lobbying legislation those who “indirectly” seek to, or in fact do, 
influence legislation. It is extraordinarily difficult to trace down intent, and 
such an attempt might be unenforceable as a practical matter. The burden on 
a regulatory office would be beyond probable benefits. The line of distinction is 
shadowy at best. A line of distinction that promises most fruitful results is the 
direct overt action to contact the Congress with respect to a specific bill or a 
proposed program of legislation. Further, it is not wise to erect possible deter- 
rents to the public expression of opinion on matters of public policy by groups 
and individuals who would be alarmed at the thought that they would be labeled 


as lobbyists. Those who directly contact the Congress are not so alarmed, what- 
ever they may aver. 
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II. Experience with the 1946 legislation is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that section 307 be revised so as to include all persons who solicit, collect, or 
receive money to be used to aid the passage or defeat of legislation by the Con. 
gress, omitting the phrase “principal purpose.” Such a change should not be 
made without full recognition that this will greatly increase the number of 
organizations and associations that will have to report. An adequate regulatory 
office will be required. Further comments are made below, paragraph V. 

III. It is certainly appropriate to include persons who make expenditures for 
legislative activity, whether or not they solicit or receive contributions for this 
purpose. 

IV. As a political scientist, I do not make a sharp distinction in the politica] 
process between legislation and administrative, nor do the interest groups con-. 
cerned with shaping public policy. None the less, there is a good deal to be said 
for fashioning a workable instrument to get full disclosure of lobbying in the 
usual sense, as an important first step. Also, there are possible difficulties to be 
encountered in situations where the work of administrative agencies constitutes 
the making of quasi-judicial determinations, whether formally so recognized or 
not. Without a good deal more thought, I would not be disposed to regard 
interested groups and individuals addressing themselves to such agencies as 
in the business of lobbying. Yet functionally their activity is very much like 
lobbying in purpose and result. 

V. Proper administration is essential to any effort at regulating lobbying. 
I would not recommend any regulation beyond full disclosure, but that in itself 
is a major undertaking that has not been seriously attempted at Federal or 
State levels. It requires the development of rules of accounting and reporting 
for a great variety of associations, membership groups, and corporations. As 
a student of the role of interest groups in our society, I regard this as of great 
importance. By such regulation, the individual member of large groups will be 
put in a better position to share in the work of the group, to appraise the per- 
formance of the group’s officers and salaried staff, and to judge his own prefer- 
ences as to group policies and activities in lobbying. The benefits in this respect 
to the working of our democratic socity will be much more than incidental. 

Adequate administration will require a permanent career staff. Conceivably 
this could be developed within the office of the Clerk of the House. Alterna- 
tively an independent regulatory authority could be established in the execu 
tive branch. [ think there is more to be said for establishing a suituable 
organization in the Office of the Clerk of the House, consolidating there the 
work now assigned to both the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

VI. There is no objection to requiring that those registering be required to 
so label their printed matter. It is doubtful that the requirement would have 
much significance. 

VII. If administration of the act were given to an agency of the executive, 
civil rather than criminal procedure would be appropriate. 

VIII. There is no quick reform to be had. The need is for a patient and con- 
sistent administration to develop accounting and reporting standards which 
will fully disclose to the Congress, to other interested groups, and to the in- 
dividual members of lobbying groups the full range of activities being carried on 
by officers and staff of business corporations, trade associations, labor unions, 
professional associations and special interest groups. 

Respectfully yours, 


OLIVER GARCEAU- 





New York, N. Y., September 24, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McCLeLian, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I would not attempt a reply to the questionnaire 
that was sent to me earlier in the summer without devoting very considerable 
study to the problems that are set forth. The pressure of my present commit- 
ments is such that I am not able to give the requisite time and effort to formulat- 
ing views that I would deem worthy of the attention of your committee. 

I must confess to you a general skepticism of the effectiveness of legislation 
that attempts to distinguish between the efforts on the part of interested citizens 
to have their views heard by their representatives and the pressures that are 
brought to bear by unscrupulous individuals or organizations. Efforts to find 
statutory language that will distinguish between proper and improper motivation 


t 
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present grave difficulties. Regulation is likely to impose additional burdens of 
reporting on the part of the scrupulous who refrain from undue pressure anyway, 
and is not likely materially to affect the behavior of the unscrupulous. 

I am personally inclined to believe that occasional congressional investigations, 
exposing abuses, provide a more effective deterrent than could be achieved by 
a more stringent regulation of lobbying. 

Sineerely yours, 


PENDLETON HERRING. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., October 2, 1956. 
Senator JouHn L. McCLeLian, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This is in response to your letter of September 26 
asking for comments based upon the questionnaire on the operation of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

I. (a) Persons engaged in indirect lobbying may be as effective as—perhaps 
more effective than—those engaged in direct lobbying. The indirect lobbyists 
may, moreover, conceal any ulterior objectives more effectively than can 
lobbyists who meet Congressmen face to face, either in hearings or in the officials’ 
offices, beeause they are not subject to interrogation. 

(b) No one can predict what can constitutionally be done until an act is 
passed and a case arising under it reaches the Supreme Court. On the face of 
the matter, however, an act bringing the indirect lobbyists under regulation 
ought to appear as constitutional as laws regulating political parties and their 
advertising, radio, and TV operations. 

Il. (a) I believe the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act should be amended 
so as to make as clear as possible what persons and activities are regulated. 

(b) It seems to me hopeless to attempt to regulate lobbyists only when their 
lobbying activities constitute a principal part of their total activity. For a given 
person or organhiaztion what constitutes a principal activity is difficult to meas- 
ure—should it be in hours spent, or in money expended, or in contacts made, or 
estimated in some other way? Given any measure, the amount of activity will 
vary from time to time, even from day to day; so what is a principal activity 
at one time may not be at another. The only answer I can see is to abandon the 
principal activity test. 

Ill. (@) No. Persons making expenditures as well as those soliciting con- 
tributions for lobbying would both be regulated just as parties are forbidden 
in some States to expend funds for certain forbidden purposes and are barred 
from soliciting from certain types of persons or other sources. 

(b) Perhaps this is covered by my comment on III (a). 

IV. (a) Yes. All or almost all legislative bodies find that the complexities 
of modern society make imperative the assignment of wide areas of discretion 
to executive, quasi-legislative, or quasi-judicial agencies, and even to individual 
officials. When, then, Congress has passed an act and the President has ap- 
proved it, the attention of the lobbyist normally and naturally shifts to the person 
or agency that may have the authority to issue rules under the act, to enforce 
its provisions, or to hire people to administer it. This type of lobbying may be 
more dangerous to the public interest and to individual rights than lobbying 
Congress, because it may have a lower political visibility, because the officials 
lobbied serve under fixed terms or under tenure systems, or because they may 
be susceptible to offers of employment by the interest. they regulate after leaving 
their Government posts. 

(b) The act should be broadened to include all lobbyists. 

V. (a) The enforcement provisions of the present act are so feeble as to 
make the law a joke. It ought either to be repealed or strengthened. 

(0) Two possibilities have been suggested: To set up a unit in the Depart- 
ment of Justice primarily engaged in enforcing the act or to create an office 
responsible to Congress for enforcement. The former would likely be preferable 
if the aet should be broadened to include administrative lobbying. 

_ VI. (a) I would favor an amendment along the lines mentioned. It ought to 
include TV and radio programs too. 

(b) The State statutes. requiring the political parties to identify the spon- 
sorship of politieal advertising may serve as guides for drafting. 

VII. (a) I do not feel hopeful about proposals to shift the basis of lobby 
regulation laws from criminal to civil. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dayton D. McKEAN, Dean. 
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BROOKLYN COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 15, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee to Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, 
and Campaign Contributions, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR McCLELLAN: I am very happy to make this response to your 
letter of September 24, 1956, with respect to the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. 

I believe it is unrealistic to omit from the reporting requirement of the Lobbying 
Act persons who resort to “indirect” methods in influencing the passage or 
defeat of any legislation by the Congress. It certainly was the intention of 
the LaFollette-Monroney committee in 1946 that such activities be included 
under title III of the Legislative Reorganization Act. To confine this act to 
activities involving direct communication with Members of Congress is, in my 
opinion, to disregard the most effective modern means in influencing Congres- 
sional action—methods which may involve very large expenditures of funds. 

It is regrettable that the vague, ambiguous, and contradictory provisions of the 
first general lobbying statute of Congress made inevitable this narrow con- 
struction by the Supreme Court. It is indeed a difficult assignment for Con- 
gress to draft a statute that achieves the objective of meeting modern tech- 
niques of lobbying. It seems to me, as a political scientist, that the difficulties 
are needlessly enlarged in a criminal statute where definiteness is of necessity a 
just requirement in meeting the constitutional requirement of due process and 
of the first amendment. The suggestion that the civil approach to reporting 
be employed appeals to me very much. I believe the enforcement of the statute 
would probably be more effective if an administrative agency were given this 
responsibility with such powers as that now enjoyed by the Securities Exchange 
Commission. 

The civil approach appeals to me for another reason. It tends to emphasize 
that the reporting, the identification requirement by persons who directly or 
indirectly influence legislation, does not prohibit such persons from exerting 
influence in this area. Such persons have a constitutional right to do so, but 
the Congress—the people’s representative—in the public interest, in safe- 
guarding a vital national interest, has the responsibility to know who these 
persons are and where the money comes from and what amounts are spent for 
conducting such legislative activities. I am inclined to believe that with this 
civil approach the court might apply a broader construction in interpreting 
the statute. 

Educational activities conducted in connection with specific proposed or pend- 
ing legislation through the mass media of sponsored radio and television pro- 
grams, paid newspaper advertising, pamphleteering in which appeals are made 
to persons to make their views known to Congress on proposed or pending legis- 
lation constitute lobbying in a real sense (dictionaries notwithstanding). Re- 
ports should be required. However, broader language than lobbying activities 
should be employed in the statute. It seems to me, for example, that even 
pamphleteering would meet the constitutional test of free speech and of a free 
press if pamphleteering were used in connection with the defeat or passage of 
specific proposed or pending legislation. 

It is inadvisable to use such terms in a statute as “principal purpose” or “main 
purpose” in describing the extent of a person’s lobbying activity. An organiza- 
tion may engage in influencing legislation infrequently but at a particular time 
and for a limited period may exert much influence in connection with a specific 
piece of legislation. On the other hand, labor organizations, farm groups, trade 
associations perform major services not directly related to legislation and yet 
are continuously concerned with legislation of vital importance to their members. 
Organizations or individuals in both categories, in my opinion, should be required 
to report. For the first group, reporting on contributions and expenditures with 
respect to activities dealing with specific legislation for this limited period, un- 
doubtedly would be a simple matter. With respect to the second category, may 
I repeat what I wrote in 1948: “The act should require a statement of the total 
budget of these organizations, broken down into broad categories of expenditures 
with a listing specifically of all items of expenditure labeled legislative. The 
names and addresses of contributors of $500 or more in any one quarter should 
appear in the statements filed under the lobbying title, whether specifically ear- 
marked for legislative purposes or not” (American Political Science Review, April 
1948, p. 269). 
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It follows that I do believe the statute should clearly cover persons who make 
expenditures for legislative activities even though they do not solicit or receive 
funds for these activities. The Supreme Court in United States v. Harriss indi- 
cates that coverage would be extended to this category if congressional intent is 
clearly stated. “If the construction urged by the Government is to become law, 
that is for Congress to accomplish by further legislation” (347 U. S. 612, 620). 

In connection with question IV of your questionnaire, I have long advocated 
this recommendation that coverage of the lobbying title be extended to persons 
who attempt to influence decisions of the administrative agencies. It would 
constitute recognition of the fact that lobbying before executive and independent 
agencies is considerable. It seems to me that the procedures of the few execu- 
tive or independent agencies now requiring reports should be examined and 
evaluated for the purpose of ascertaining the results achieved by these agencies 
to date. Because of the varied character of administrative agencies, it would 
appear advisable to require each agency to set up its own reporting machinery 
with the common requirement that the contents of these filed reports be given to 
Congress at regular periods. Summaries might also be published periodically 
in the Congressional Record. 

I would not favor the suggestion listed in your questionnaire under VI unless 
the constitutional lawyers believe that this recommendation would contribute to 
the requirement of “definiteness”’ for due process and the guaranties of the first 
amendment in the “indirect” lobby activity. 

I have long been in favor of a provision forbidding compensation which is 
contingent in whole or in part upon the passage or defeat of legislation. Con- 
tingent payments may serve as an incentive on the part of lobbyists to engage 
in improper pressure practices. Contingent payments may also result in some 
clients hiring lobbyists to exert legislative influence when they otherwise would 
not do so and in even paying excessive amounts for the lobbyist’s services. 

It seems to be too that the income revenue code must be synchronized with the 
provisions of the lobbying statute to the end that the persons engaged in lobby- 
ing—particularly of the indirect character—-would not lose their tax exemption. 
I have long felt that the lobbying statute would have been more generally com- 
plied with, if some of the organizations could have been assured that their con- 
tributions and expenditures would remain tax exempt. 

It seems clear to me that the assignment given to your committee indicates the 
close relationship between lobbying, political activities, and campaign contribu- 
tions. The times call for the recognition of this inseparable relationship by 
writing a clear, definite, and integrated statute that is worthy of the Congress— 
one that protects the general welfare while protecting our constitutional rights. 

If I can be of any assistance in this direction—no matter how minor—please 
call upon me again. 

Sincerely yours, 


BELLE ZELLER, 


Professor of Political Science. 
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